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MR.  W.  BANKES  AND  MR.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mb.  BvoKmeHAM  has  lately  pctUtthed  a  volume  of  Travels  among 
the  Arab  Tribes  of  the  East  of  Syria  and  Palestine^  to  which  he  hat 
sppencled  a  bulky  coUectkm  of  documents  rdatbig  toa  most  extraordinary 
"  literary  quarrel "  between  himself  and  Mr.  Bankes^  the  member  kft 
^  Univetaity  of  Csmbridge^  The  dbpeuiUBtaiicetf  of  1^  depute  are 
sudi  as  to  involve  the  moral  reputation  cf  the  pstrties  in  question  in  the 
gravest  manner— either  the  one  or  the  other  is  guilty  of  a  series  of 
wicked  and  complicated  frauds— either  the  one  or  the  other  is  a  specimen 
of  the  meanest,  if  not  the  basest^  of  his  species.  The  ample  materialt 
sopplied  by^  Mr.  Bookinj^Hun's  Appendix  enable  us  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  charge  and  the  defence.  Mr.  BtickinghaBi's  sad  warit  of  condensation 
and  arrangement  makes  this  the  more  necess^.  He  is  afflicted  with  an 
abominable  incapacity  of  retention,  and  seems  to  imagine  that  every 
thing  that  can  be  said  should  be  said,  and  that  every  thing  which  has 
been  written  should  be  repeated.  His  account  of  the  transaction  is  one 
etarud  recitation  of  documenlts,  and  reiteratioa  of  charges  ttid  arguments. 
The  reid  case  lies  in  a  nutdidl.  Mr.  Buckingham's  loVe  of  original  in- 
fttunents  fortunately  supplies  all  the  necessary  documents  on  each  side. 

In  the  year  1816,  Mr.  Buckingham,  being  at  Alexandria,  undertook  # 
joomey  to  India  by  land>  partly  to  be  the  beetier  of  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
drawn  up  between  Mohammed  Ali  Pacha,  the  Viceroy  of  the  ccnintry, 
Mr.  Lee,  the  British  Consul,  and  himsdf;  and  partly  to  be  in  Bombay  at 
tie  timetbte  tot  ships  should  cotaie  yp  the  Red  Sea,  in  order  that  he 
d^(bt  navigate  them  through  the  difficult  passages  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
witfi  which  he  was  weU  acqumnted.  Mr.  Lee  was  a  partner  in  the 
iMuse  of  Briggs  and  Ca  meichflBts,  at  Akoumdria,  and  it  was  at  hia 
Mffe  that  this  joemef  WW  Uiid«vtelreQ>  the  house  agteeing  to  pay  hit 
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travelling  esqpenses.  Circumstances  which  he  has  detailed  in  his  two  pub- 
lications, his  Travels  in  Palestine^  and  in  the  recent  one  of  his  Travels 
among  the  Arab  Tribes^  prevented  him  from  pursuing  the  route  he 
intended ;  the  deviation  from  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing a  most  interesting  portion  of  the  world  which  had  hitherto  been  very 
insufficiently  known.  When  \Nfcr.  Buddngham  arrived  at  Bombay,  and 
afterwards  at  Bengal,  he  read  the  notes  he  had  taken  on  this  joiumey  to 
various  individuals,  who  earnestly  recommended  the  publication  of  them. 
He,  accordingly,  through  his  friends  in  England,  made  a  very  advan- 
tageous agreement  with  Mr.  Murray,  and  a  Prospectus  and  Advertisements 
of  the  forthcoming  publication  were  inserted  in  the  Calcutta  Journal,  a 
newspaper  of  which  he  had  become  the  editor.  In  the  course  oi  Mr. 
Buckingham's  journey  in  Palestine,  he  had  met  with  Mr.  Bankes,  who 
was  examining  that  country ;  and  as  their  route  coincided,  a  small  part 
of  the  journey  was  performed  in  company ;  and  after  their  separation 
they  were  again  thrown  together  by  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties 
which  invariably  beset  an  expedition  in  so  barbarous  and  so  untravejled  a 
region.  When  Mr.  Bankes  saw  the  advertisement,  announcing  the 
travels  of  his  quondam  companion,  he  wrote  the  following  letter, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  dated  Thebes  (in  Egypt),  June  12,  1819, 
and  sent  it  to  India  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  to  whom  he  deli- 
vered it  open,  with  uistructions  to  make  it  as  public  as  he  chose  on  hi& 
way  to  that  country. 

Mr.  Bnckinf^am,— After  some  anecdotes  respectmg  your  conduct,  i^iicfa  you  cannot 
but  suspect  must  have  come,  however  late,  to  my  knowledge  before  this  time,  you  cannot 
expect  that  I  should  address  you  otherwise  than  I  should  the  lowest  of  mankind.  It 
is,  indeed,  with  reluctance  that  I  stoop  to  address  you  at  alL  It  will  require,  however, 
no  long  prefoce  to  acquaint  you  with  the  object  of  this  letter,  since  your  own  conscience 
win  point  it  out  to  yon  from  the  moment  that  you  shall  recognise  a  hand-writing  which 
must  be  familiai  to  you,  tince  you  have  copied  It,  and  are  about  to  turn  the  transcripts 
to  account.  You  have  hoped  that  the  distance  of  place  would  befriend  you ;  you  have 
hoped  that  I  should  shrink  from  proclaiming  that  I  have  been  imposed  upon.  It  would 
have  been  far  moie  politic  in  you  to  have  shrunk  from  being  proclaimed  the  man  who 
has  imposed. 

In  that  advertisement  by  which  you  announce  as  your  own  the  works  of  another y  you 
have  at  least  qpared  me  the  humiliation  of  being  named  in  the  list  of  your  friends  (the 
motive  of  this  is  suflidently  obvious,  audit  furnishes  in  itself  both  a  proof  and  an  aggca- 
Tation  of  your  culpability  )u  Yet  some  of  those  who  are  made  to  appear  in  that  liat 
would  rather,  I  am  persuaded,  that  you  had  invaded  their  property,  as  you  have  mine^ 
than  have  subjected  them  to  so  unmerited  a  sdgma.  One  amongst  the  number  (whom 
you  would  not  have  dared  even  to  allude  to  had  he  been  alive)  is  unhappily  unable  to 
repd  the  imputation  in  his  own  person,  I  mean  the  late  Mr.  Burckhardt,  whom  you  so 
imprudently  dte  as  your  boacnn  friend.    The  boast  is  rash  and  ill-timed. 

Are  you  not  aware  that  oqpies  of  a  letter  are  extant  in  which  he  styles  you  a  villain,  in 
which  he  says  that  the  rogue  can  be  brou^t  to  a  sense  of  duty  only  by  a  kick.  Do  you. 
wish  then  to  publish  your  own  disgrace  by  letting  the  world  know  how  well  you  were 
known  to  that  excellent  person,  who,  during  the  two  last  years  of  his  life,  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  his  contempt  and  aversion  for  your  character.  Do  not  imagine  that 
these  sentiments  were  confined  to  the  pages  of  a  single  letter.  I^eik  Ibrahim  was  too 
open  and  too  bonoun^leto  wish  others  to  bedeoeived  as  he  had  been  for  a  time  himself ;. 
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hid  fait  ktlen  to  me  mdied  me  looner  dum  tbejr  cBd  TshoidiliHt  had  timdj  warning 
tobewBie  how  I  trotted  joh,  and  you  would  never  hare  had  the  oppoitiioitj  whidi  yon 
ha:fe  seized  of  abusing  my  kittdness  and  confidence. 

It  is  beneath  me  to  expostukte  with  you,  buti  will  state  some  fiicts  to  youndf  whick 
I  hare  already  stated  to  others,  that  the  Journey  beyond  Jordan  to  DgeraahandOomkais 
was  arranged,  and  the  Arabs  imder  engagement  to  cooduct  me  thither,  before  I  ever  saw 
you ;  that  you  introduced  yourself  to  me  by  letter,  stating  that  you  were  intunato  with 
some  of  my  best  friends,  and  studiously  concealed  from  me,  both  ^en  and  afterwards, 
that  yon  were  in  any  person's  employ ;  that  it  was  at  mj/  invitation  (I  being  alwayt 
under  the  supposition  that  you  were  a  free  agent)  that  you  went  with  me,  having  pre- 
viouslsf  agreed  to  take  down  my  notes  and  the  journal,  when  I  thould  wish  ii  ;  that  the 
expenses  of  the  journey  were  upon  me ;  that  the  notes  and  journal  were  in  great  part 
taken  down  from  my  mouth  (especially  what  relates  to  Dgmsh),  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  two  or  three  last  days,  which  irti^  written  with  my  own  hand  and  afterwards 
copied  fddr  by  you  ;  but  above  all,  that  the  plan  of  the  ruins  of  Dgerash  was  constructed 
and  noted  with  my  own  hand,  and  that  the  assistance  that  I  derived  frtim  yon,  even  in 
fnllffting  the  matorials  for  it,  was  in  your  ascertaining  for  me  the  relative  bearings  of 
some  of  the  buildings  with  my  compass ;  that,  as  to  the  plan  of  the  theatre,  you  did  not 
even  know  that  I  had  made  it  till  you  saw  it  at  Nazareth. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  you  that  you  neither  copied  a  single  inscription,  nor 
made  a  smgle  sketch  on  the  spot,  since  you  are,  I  know,  incapable  of  the  one,  and  your 
ignonace  of  Latin  and  Greek  must,  I  should  suppose,  unfit  you  for  the  other  t  add  to 
whidi,  you  had  not  a  single  sheet  of  paper  on  which  you  coiild  have  done  either,  if  I 
except  a  pocket-book  about  four  inches  square. 

The  great  ground  plan  was  traced  at  a  window  of  the  Convent  of  Nazareth  (as  both 
my  servants  can  testify),  and  you  have  copies  from  my  drawings  of  the  tombs  of 
Oomkaxs,  taken  at  the  same  time ;  these  last  are  probably  to  frirnish  the  vignettes  and 
appropriate  engravings  which  are  announced. 

Sorely  you  must  laugh  at  the  simplicity  of  your  subscribers,  when  you  are  alone,  with 
whom  you  are  to  pass  for  a  draughtsman,  being  ignorant  of  the  very  first  principles  of 
design ;  for  an  accurate  copier  of  inscriptions,  being  ignorant  of  all  the  ancient  lan- 
guages ;  and  for  an  explainer  of  antiquities,  being  incapable  of  even  distinguishing  be^ 
twecn  the  architecture  of  the  Turks  and  the  Romans.  I  have  said  enough  ;  it  u  in  vain 
m  attempt  to  make  a  man  sensible  to  ingratitude,  who  has  been  guilty  of  fraud.  What 
I  demand  is,  the  immediate  restitutioD  of  those  copies  from  my  papers  without  excep- 
tion, aad  without  your  retaining  any  duplicate  of  them.  Let  them  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  8ir  Evan  Nepean,  whom  I  have  begged  that  he  will  do  me  the  favour  to  take  charge 
of  them ;  and  let  all  that  portion  of  the  work  advertised,  that  treats  of  a  journey  made- 
at  my  expencc^  and  compiled  fi^om  my  notcs^  be  suppressed.  I  leave  you  otherwise  to 
take  the  consequences ;  should  you  persist,  the  matter  shall  be  notified  in  a  manner  that 
shall  make  your  diaracteras  notorious  in  En^and  and  in  India,  as  it  is  already  in  Egypt 
and  Syria.  You  will  find  that  you  have  not  duped  an  obscure  individual  who  is 
ob^ed  to  bear  it  and  hold  his  tongue.  Wh.  J.  Bakkes. 

When  this  letter  was  written  I  did  not  know  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
was  editor  of  die  paper  in  whidi  his  long-winded  advertisement  appeared,  but  supposed 
him  to  be  still  at  Bombay. 

Mr.W.  Bankes  took  the  further  precaution  of  writing  home  to  his  father 
to  induce  him  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  work  in 
F.n^ftTM<.  Mr.  H.  Bankes,  the  m^nber  for  Corfe  Castle,  the  father  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bankes,  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  consequence 
wrote  the  f<dlowing  letter  to  Mr.  Murray. 

Sir,— I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  son,  dated  Thebes  (in  Egypt),  12th  June, 
I  u  the  occasion  of  my  troublmg  you.    He  informed  me  that  a  person,  named  4* 
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S.  ?iy^^-t|  JQlrpdiMed  him^  ta  bim  9qinp  time  agp  at  Jerosfilea,  undei  the  pie- 
tenoe  of  being  an  intimate  friend  of  Cokmel  Misaett,  and  alao  of  the  late  celebrated 
traveller  Mr.  Borckhaidt ;  that  in  consequence  of  this  supposed  friendship  with  two  so 
reipectable  men,  and  so  well  known  to  my  son,  he  permitted  Mr.  Buckingham,  whoK 
destination  was  to  India,  to  accompany  him  for  some  time,  and  to  take  a  copy  of  thai 
part  qf  hi*  journal  which  was  kept  during  this  portion  of  his  tiaTek. 

This  ill-placed  confidence  has  been  requited  in  the  way  that  such  acts  of  kindness 
usually  are  by  ungrateftil  and  worthless  pec^le.  Mr.  Buckingham  annmmoes  his  inten^ 
tion  of  puUidiing  his  own  trayels,  of  whidi  I  have  now  before  me  an  eUboratt  and 
pompous  prospectus,  in  a  Calcutta  newspaper. 

I  know  not  whether  you  have  ever  heard  of  this  projected  work ;  but  as  it  is  intended  to 
be  printed  and  pubhshed  in  London  in  a  splendid  manner,  it  is  very  probable  that  ap- 
plication may  be  made  to  you  before  it  sees  the  li^t;  in  which  case  I  wish  to  put  you 
upon  y^ur  guard  agfunst  having  any  transactions  with  such  an  author  as  Mr.  BockiBg- 
haxny  and  also  against  laying  before  the  public  parts  of  a  very  extensive  and  curious 
tour,  in  an  imperfect  state,  which  I  hope  and  trust  that  my  son  will  be  induced  to  sub- 
mit to  them  in  the  best  and  most  complete  form  diat  he  can  put  his  valuable  reaearclMS 
together,  whenever  he  returns.. 

You  win  oblige  me  by  making  known  what  I  communicate,  with  regard  to  the  dia- 
nctar  of  Mr.  Buckingham  and  his  intended  work,  in  any  way  that  you  may  deem 
proper,  and  I  remain,  your  obedient  fervent, 

Kimgttm  HaU^  Wimbome,  3d  OcU  1819.  H.  Bavkes. 

Mr.  Murray  refused  to  abide  by  the  agreement  he  had  made  with  Mr. 
Buckingham's  friends  for  the  publication  of  the  work.  Another  nego- 
datien  was  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  and  an  arrange- 
ment was  agreed  upon.  Mr.  Babington^  however^  who  conducted  the 
matter  for  Mr.  Buckingham,  felt  that  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  show 
the  elder  Mr.  Bankes's  letter  to  Mr.  Murray  to  the  house  of  Longman 
and  Ca  previous  to  their  proceeding  with  the  work.  As  might  hare 
been  expected,  they  immediately  broke  off  the  negociation,  and  declined 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  a  book  to  which  so  flagrant  a  stigma  was 
attached.  When  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  all  this  time  was  in  India,  was 
infimned  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  sent  home  such  documents  and 
pcoofii  of  his  innocence  as  to  convince  Messrs.  Longman  that  he  had 
been  calumniated,  and  after  a  delay  of  two  years  they  accordingly  pub- 
lished the  book,  on  the  same  terms  that  they  had  previously  ofiered. 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  *^  Travels  in  Palestine,"  a  Tery  bitter 
a^  slanderous  attack  upon  them  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
No»  LIL  in  which  the  author  is  r^yresented  as  an  ignorant  impostor 
and  cheat.  Mr.  W.  Bankes  had  by  this  time  returned  to  England,  and 
no  secret  is  made  in  the  Review  of  his  having  supplied  materials  for  it. 
Such  passages  as  the  following  occur. 

The  chaige  of  '  low  origin  and  ignorance*  (with  however  odd  a  grace  it  may  come 
ttaoL  such  a  quarter)  is  not  restricted  to  Nathaniel  Pearce :  two  respectable  Oermaos» 
who  seem  to  have  committed  no  other  offence  than  that  of  havizig  been  assisted  by  Mr. 
Bankes,  in  the  very  same  mannei*  as  the  writer  himself  was  almost  immediatdy  after-* 
wards,  are  described  as  ^  young  men,  who  were  evident^  persons  of  km  origin  and 
confined  education^  and  their  manner*  were  decidedly  vcloab.*  ^Although 
travelling  (he  indignantly  adds)  without  any  professed  object  beyond  their  own  pleasure, 
they  were  both  so  poor  and  deslituto  as  to  suffer  Mr.  Bankes  to  pay  their  expencea.^ 
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Ik  B  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  BuddnghAm  does  not  intend  to  upbnid  ^Mtt,  in  th^ 
•  d^gvee  of  SUFFBEAK^E,  which  he  toon  Ibdnd  it  eofrreaiint  t6  imiteAe^  nuM  dkp^ 
ciilfy  M  we  have  the  best  aenmnoee,  that  theee  young  men  neither  Tiolated  the  oonQ* 
dcnee  of  any  employers  to  whom  they  were  responsible,  nor  abused  the  indulgenoe  of 
their  bene&ctor,  by  procuring  tracings  from  his  papers,  in  order  to  turn  them  afterwards 
to  account. 
To  tlie  fbregomg  extract  this  note  is  appended. 

Mr.  BncJringham  had  undertaken  to  carry  letters  fiyr  a  mercantile  house  to  India, 
oTtt  knd,  by  the  most  direct  and  expeditions  route,  and  with  all  attention  to  economy, 
^  firm  agreelDg,  en  their  part,  to  bear  his  expenses.  From  the  first  moment,  bow- 
cTfr^  ef  his  setting  foot  in  Asia,  we  find  him  acting  as  if  both  his  time  and  ftuds  were 
hii  own.  How  he  may  hare  since  arranged  matters  with  his  tried  and  well  loved  friendi 
at  Alexandria,  we  know  not ;  but  this  we  do  knov^  that  so  soon  as  his  conduct  reached 
tbdr  ears,  Mr.  Barker,  the  British  consul  at  Aleppo,  was  authorized  to  take  firom  him 
the  dispatdies,  and  to  dismiss  him ;  and  that  he  being  now  already  on  Ins  way  to 
Bigdat,  a  Tartar  was  sent  expressly  after  him  fior  his  recall,  but  died  accidentally  upon 
the  road  I  So  that  it  is  to  the  thnely  death  of  this  Tartar  '  that  the  Asiatic  Societies  at 
Calcutta,  and  Literary  Societies  at  Madras  and  Bombay,*  are  indebted  foe  theur  dis- 

l^ingoiahed  member. 

His  transactions  with  Mr.  Bankes  seem  to  have  been  an  episode  in  his  plan ;  we  haye 
not  only  Ihe  statttnent  of  that  gentleman  with  reelect  to  them,  but  have  seen  also  the 
iepotUUm  upon  oath  of  Ids  tervantt  (the  same  who  are  spoken  of  in  this  work),  tbit 
Ml  Bfkingham  bore  no  part  idiatever  either  in  the  dispositioni  or  the  expeuces  of  tfie 
joerocy  beyond  Jordan,  &o. ;  that  he  never  made  a  single  sketch  during  this  time,  adr 
bad  materials  for  doing  so,  and  has,  moreover,  been  heard  to  lament  his  inability ; 
fiiat  die  pUn,  which  is  the  ground-work  of  that  here  given  of  Djerash,  was  made  by 
Hr.  Bankes,  and  traced,  by  his  permission,  at  a  window  of  the  convent  of  Nazareth  by 
Mr.  Buckingham,  Upon  a  direct  promise  that  it  should  not  be  published  ! 

The  accusations  contained  in  these  extracts  are  of  lihe  most  serious  ni^ 
ture.  If  they  are  true,  Mr.  Buckingham  must  he  degraded  from  ^e  r^- 
ipectaUe  rank  he  fills.  If  they  are  fabe,  the  originator  of  them  is  not 
merelyguiKy  <»f  fidsehood  and  fraud  of  the  hasest  kind,  hut  is  distinguished 
hy  a  persevering,  unrelenting,  and  wanton  malignity,  which  we  ^mH 
icarcely  find  Aaj  higher  example  of,  unless  it  he  found  in  the  fa1;hei'  of 
evil  himself.  It  is  worth  while  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  charges, 
and  int6  die  charaeter  of  the  testnnony  hy  which  they  are  supported. 

Amidst  much  gratuitous  ahuse,  and  much  confusion  and  indistinct- 
nen  of  ideas,  llr:  W.  Bankes  allies  in  his  letter,  that  having  deter^ 
nined  on  a  certain  expedition,  he  tnvUed  Mr.  Buc^nghom  to  accoih«- 
pany  him ;  that  ihe  expences  of  the  journey  were  to  be  defrayed  by 
Mr.  W.  Btokes ;  and  that,  in  return,  Mr.  Buckingham  was  to  employ 
Inmself  in  taldng  down  the  notes  of  Mr.  Bankes  and  the  journal,  or,  as 
fhecMe  mi^t  he,  in  making  fiur  copies  of  what  Mi^.  W.  Bankes  himself 
fti^t  Write;  the  diarge  is,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  is  now  printing 
these  notes  and  the  journal^  for  his  own  benefit.    There  is  no  other  tes- 

•  teoi&y  than  that  of  Mr.  W.  Bankes  himself;  but  he  endeavours  to 
nppoit  his  own  evidence  by  referring  to  anecdotes  which  he  has  heard 
^  Mr.  Bodriitgham,  and  by  refendng  to  the  ill  opinion  which  Mr. 
^urdhardt  entertmned  of  him ;  and  Hkewiae  he  confines  the  proba- 
^tfdiit,  Ikiokingham  having  becMne  firatiduleiitly  possessed  of  what 
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he  is  about  to  publish,  by  asserting  his  ignorance  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  his  incapacity  to  distinguish  even  between  the  architecture  of  the 
Turks  and  the  Romans. 

Mr.  Bankes  likewise  asserts  that  his  servants  (an  Albanian  interpreter 
and  a  Portuguese  groom)  can  prove  that  the  great  ground  plan  of  the 
city  of  Djerash  was  traced  at  a  window  in  Nazareth,  by  Mr.  Bucking- 
hani^  tram  Mr.  Bankes's  originaL 

Mr.  Bankes  likewise  asserts,  as  a  proof  that  Mr.  Buddn^iam  could 
not  have  carried  away  any  inscriptions  or  have  made  any  drawings;  'that 
Mr.  Buckingham  had  not  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  except  a  pocket 
JMX)K,  about  four  inches  square. 

The  whole  of  this  letter,  as  we  have  already  observed,  rests  upon  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Bankes  himself;  and  before  we  inquire  what  evidence 
there  may  exist  which  will  rebut  such  testimony,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
observe  how  it  adheres  together  and  is  consistent  with  itself. 

If  Mr.  Bankes  paid  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  and  had  agreed  that 
Mr,  Buckingham  should  act  in  the  capacity  of  his  secretary,  how  cam^ 
it  that  Mr.  Bankes  permitted  Mr.  Buckingham  to  leave  him  in  possession 
of  the  whole  fruits  of  their  labours.  They  parted,  it  appears  abundantly 
from  many  sources,  on  the  most  fnendly  terms ;  how  was  it  that  Mr. 
Bankes  did  not  say.  Give  up  to  me  the  papers  which  you  have  written 
for  me,  and  taken  down  by  agreement  from  my  mouth,  or  copied  foiriy 
from  my  notes.  He  makes  no  such  claim  until  three  years  after  their 
separation,  in  the  foregoing  letter.  Again,  if  Mr.  Buckingham  was 
traveUing  at  Mr.  Bankes's  expense,  and  by  agreement  to  write  for  him, 
under  what  pretext  could  Mr.  Buckingham  a^  of  him  copies  of  inscrip- 
tions, drawings  of  tombs,  and  plans  of  cities,  which  it  appears  Mr. 
Bankes,  according  to  his  own  account,  gave  him.  This  looks  much 
li|ore  like  a  friendly  accommodation  to  an  independent  companion  with 
similar  views,  than  to  a  person  engaged  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
the  duties  of  an  amanuensis.  The  latter  could  scarcely  have  any  but  a 
suspicious  motive  for  making  the  request.  Again,  the  argument  of  the 
pocket  book  is  rather  unfortunate ;  for  if  Mr.  Buckingham  had  nothing 
about  him  but  a  pocket  book,  which  Mr.  Bankes  thinks  of  such  a  very 
inadequate  size  for  travelling  purposes,  it  was  as  equally  incapable  of 
carrying  away  Mr.  Bankes's  stores  as  of  containing  the  materials  of  Mr. 
Buckingbam.  If  it  should  be  said  that  Mr.  Buckingham  carried  away 
the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Bankes,  or  transcripts  of  such  made  upon  Mr.  Bankes's 
paper,  where  it  should  be  remembered  paper  was  scarcer  than  gold,  in  a 
barbarous  country,  where  to  be  seen  to  have  paper  was  highly  dangerous^, 
and  to  be  seen  to  write  almost  fatal,  the  question  again  recurs,  how 
came  Mr.  Bankes,  knowingly,  to  permit  Mr.  Buckingham  to  take  away 
the  fruits  of  the  expedition  ?  For  be  it  observed,  that  Mr.  Bankes  in  his 
letter  proceeds  upon  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Buckingham  having  made 
transcripts,  and  being  in  possession  of  drawings  of  tombs,  &c. 

Xh»  letter  of  Mr.  Bankes,  senior,  is  inconsistent  with  the  letter  of  hi» 
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son,  tbough  he  quotes  for  his  authority  a  letter  from  his  son,  dated  on 
the  same  day  that  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Mr.  Buckingham  on  which  we 
have  just  heen  commenting.  Mr.  BankeH,  senior,  alleges  that  Mr. 
Buddngham  introduced  himself  under  a  pretence,  (which,  if  any  had 
heen  necessary,  would  have  heen  no  pretence,  for  Mr.  Bucking^m  was 
really  the  intimate  friend  of  these  gentlemen,  it  appears)  and  that  in 
consequence  of  this  pretence,  Mr.  W.  Bankes  permitted  him  to  accom* 
pany  him.  Mr.  W.  Bankes  says  himself,  that  he  invited  him.  Again, 
Mr.  Bankes  sa3rs  that  as  a  favour  his  son  permitted  Mr.  Buckingham  to 
copy  part  of  his  joumaL  Nothing  is  said  here  of  the  agreement ;  and 
the  charge  is  one  of  ingratitude  and  ahuse  of  favour,  instead  of  breach 
of  contract.  In  the  extract  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  inonuations 
of  the  most  pointed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  cutting  and  sarcastic 
kind,  are  levelled  against  Mr.  Buckingham,  avowedly  on  the  authority 
Mr.  W.  Bankes.  It  is  insinuated  that  he  has  violated  the  confidence  of  his 
employers,  and  abused  the  indulgence  of  his  benefactor,  Mr.  W.  Bankes. 
But  the  direct  charge  is  limited,  as  far  as  Mr.  W.  Bankes  is  concerned, 
to  his  procuring  tracings  of  his  drawings,  afterwards  to  turn  them  to 
account  He  is  indeed  acquitted  of  the  main  charge,  of  having  copied 
the  notes  and  the  journal,  in  the  following  passage,  i^parently  however 
§ar  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  thotight  more  effectual  to  abuse 
the  contents  of  the  book,  than  to  accuse  the  author  of  having  stolen 
them. 

On  entering  upon  the  journey  beyond  Jordan,  to  which  we  baye  more  than  once 
lefeiied,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  premise,  that  the  term  we^  which,  up  to  this  pUce, 
most  be  shared  between  the  writer,  his  muleteer,  and  an  old  man  ftom  Toeat,  henee- 
fimrard  signifies  himsdf  and  Mr.  Bankes,  he  having  generoutly  allowed  that  gentleman 
to  become  die  atsociaU  of  his  labours.  We  acquit  him,  however,  of  deriving  any  ma- 
terial benefit  from  such  assistance ;  since,  whatever  he  may  have  drawn  from  that  source, 
be  has  made  his  own  by  such  a  felicity  of  misapprehension,  and  overlaid  with  such  a 
cmnbroot  drapery  of  fustian  and  common  place  citation,  that  we  beHeve  it  would  be 
veiy  hard  for  his  companion  to  recognise  much  of  his  own,  excepting  the  ground-works 
of  what  he  has  given  as  his  plans,  which  have  also  undergone  their  full  share  of  embd- 
nsomcnt  for  eflfoct. 

Let  us  now  see  what  Mr.  Buckingham  has  to  say  for  himself.  A 
very  remarkable  part  of  the  counter-evidence  in  his  possession  is  an 
original  letter  of  Mr.  Bankes's,  which  he,  Mr.  Buckingham,  had  retained 
by  Uie  merest  accident.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  when  these  gentlemen 
parted  at  Damascus,  Mr.  Bankes  requested  that  Mr.  Buckingham  would 
return  to  him  the  various  notes  that  he  had  had  occasion  to  write  to  him 
on  their  journey  during  intervals  of  separation,  alleging  as  a  reason, 
according  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  his  indolence,  which  prevented  him  from 
keeping  a  journal,  and  that  these  notes  and  letters  would  serve  as 
memoranda  at  some  future  time.  The  notes  and  letters  were  accord- 
ingly given  up :  one  was  found  missing,  and  Mr.  Buckingham's  baggage 
was  searched  for  that  one  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  but  in  vain.  The 
letter  was  given  up  as  lost.  In  India,  however,  Mr.  Buckingham  gave 
his  old  portmanteau  to  his  servant,  who,  on  examining  the  upper  part 
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of  ttiecase,  kito  which  dirty  linen  u  usually  thrust,  obsoryed  the  letter^ 
with  another  enclosed  in  it>  stirkitig  to  the  tc^  l^  the  sealing  weoi, 
which^  being  red  English  sealing  wax^  had  melted  in  the  hot  climate  of 
Syria.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  Mr.  Buddngfaam  has 
abundant  reason  to  be  grateful  for  its  preservation. 

Lxttcr  addrested  thus,  ^  J. '  Buckingham^  Et^,  to  le  tent  firward  should  f^beon  his 
way  to  Baalbec,^  dated  Damaeous,  April  12,  1816. 
Mt  DEA&  Sib,— Since  I  knew  nothing  of  your  illness  until  now,  when  I  hope  it  is 
quite  at  an  end,  I  can  onlj  rejoice  in  your  recovery.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  same  wintry  weather  whidi  has  distressed  me  yery  mndi  in  the  Hauran,  most 
hsnre  made  your  passage  across  die  mountains  very  disagreeable,  H  not  dangerous.  I 
have  td  regret  that  my  letter  from  Sunnymene  sever  reached  you^  as  I  there  detailed 
to  you  my  plans,  and  mentioned  that  I  wished  oue  meetiito  to  take  place  a  few 
di^  later  than  that  which  we  had  fixed  on  together.  None  can  be  better  than  aboot 
the  19th  or  20th. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At (1)  is  a  temple  of  the  Antonincs,  there  is  another  ezcdknt  spedmen  ia  a 

zumed  village  caUed     '  (2),  near  the  road  from  ShiUey's  village  — i^—  (d)  to 

Bostra.  But  even  this  difficult  was  remoived  by  the  sight  of  those  at  (Nedjcnai) 
Madgdal  (4),  which  have  set  the  matter  past  a  doubt. 

■»*••• 

I  do  not  know  whether  in  the  hasty  view  you  took  of  Salkhud  you  exa^nined  the  town  ; 
yon  would,  I  think^  have  observed  that  the  houses  there  are  iqfiparently  of  a  less  remote 
antfquity,  and  of  a  worse  constnictioa  than  usual,  and  the  mosque  entirely  of  Sanwen 
woriE,  with  small  niches  in  the  minaret  By  the  bye,  fbox  the  DESCRiPTioir  ijr 
TOUB  NOTES  of  the  fortress  of'  Adjdoon,  I  am  almott  permaded^  that  that  also  im 
Saracen  work.  Bostra,  you  will  remember,  has  the  rustic  masonry  all  over  it,  and 
instances  of  the  fan  or  shell  niches  are  without  number ;  though  I  know  you  are  of  a 
different  opinion,  akd  i  will  vot  vevtvre  to  set  mine  against  it. 
«  •  •  •  • 

I  have  been  very  careful  and  exact  in  my  drawings,  which  are  in  great  number,  and 

I  DO  NOT  THINE  YOU  WILL  BE  ASHAMED  OF  HAVING  YOyB  NAME  ASSOCIATED 
TO  WHAT    I   MAT  ONE   DAT  OB  ANOTHEB  THBOW  TOOETHEB  INTO  FOBV.     Po 

me  the  favour  to  keep  this  letter,  not  for  your  use,  but  my  own ;  you  know  how 
INDOLENT  I  AH  ABOUT  WBiTiNO,  and  I  have  thrown  here  many  thii^  upon  paper, 
iHiich  X  may  perfaapa  neveb  do  again.  I  shall  set  off  the  day  after  to-morcow  finr 
Banias,  and  so  make  my  way  to  Baalbec,  whebe  i  hope  to  join  too  about  the 
l9ther2(Hh.  Faithfully  yout's, 

Wx.  John  Bankes. 
(1)  (2)  (9)  (4)  lliese  three  instances  of  names  being  forgotten  altogether,  and  one 
first  written  wrongly^  and  subsequently  oonected  by  amothet  being  writlsn  over  it,  are 
tilected  as  proofs  that  the  writer  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Baakes,  did  nal  take  soles  an  die 
spot,  in  his  tour ;  because,  if  he  had  done  so,  sach  omissons  and  mistakes  in  such 
important    points   as  name*  qf  0wnt^  could  not  h^ve  occifrr^— Note  by  Mb. 

BUCKINOHAX. 

The  accusations  depend  upon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  Bankes,  and 
it  is  odd  enough  that  great  part  of  the  defence  should  rest  upon  the 
same  foundation.  In  this  letter  we  find  Mr.  Bankes  addressing  Mr. 
Buddn^^xam  as  one  perfectly  independent  of  him^  deferring  to  his  judg« 
ment  in  a  matter  of  architecture^  alluding  to  his  noUs,  a^d  talking  in 
language  of  humility  concerning  the  mention  he  proposed  to  make  of 
his  companion  in  some  future  publication  of  hu  travels.    Here  is  a 
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^oeidad  ccmfeBsioo  thftt  be  was  iadolent  in  wrkiBg ;  and  ia  <nder  to 
mpply  tke  defioieiu^^  be  does  nol  demand  the  notes  which  Mr.  B110I&- 
in^iam  had  taken  hy  agreemetU  Jrom  ki$  numih  ia  ajournej,  thf  e&- 
peooes  of  which  were  defrayed  hy  lam,  but  on  the  contrarf,  re^ueslB 
tiie  favour  tbat  his  letter  may  be  preserved^  lest  be  should  never  have 
ndustry  to  rewrite  its  oontents.  The  letter  which  was  found  in  the 
interior  of  the  letter  already  quoted^  likewise  goes  to  confirm  the  im- 
pression made  hy  the  other,  though  it  does  not  contain  any  ezpreesion 
10  much  to  the  point. 

LUkr  aitlrett€dihui^  *'  Al  Senor  Jiuckiagham^  CabmOero  YngU^^  maOmbcuifde 
la  Terra  Santa^  Damatco^"  dated  Acroy  Feb.  28,  1816. 
My  dew  Sir,— There  is  tome  fiUaHty  about  my  travelling  cngagemeotSy  I  never  made 
one  in  my  life  but  circumstances  turned  out  so  as  to  prevent  my  ftilfiUing  it.  Another 
letter  from  Seyde,  and  above  all  the  radical  change  in  the  weather,  determined  me  upon 
deferring  my  scrambling  expedition  to  the  Hauran,  and  turning  at  once  upon  the  coast. 
I  did  not,  however,  give  up  the  idea  of  jotntng  tov  at  once,  but  made  an  ahemft 
ftoas  8t  Hoor  (wfaefe  that  eseeDsot  man  Hadjee  Hamet  entartamed  me  widi  the  same 
haylalily,  and  almost  afiection,  idiicfa  you  had  described  to  me).  Bsiaan,  which  k 
the  ancient  Scytfaopolis,  is  within  a  day's  journey,  and  in  the  same  jurisdiction  ;  it  lies 
in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  is  wi^in  a  long  day  of  Salt.  I  resdved  to  go  to 
Beisan,  and  so  make  mt  way  to  tou,  if  I  could  find  anybody  to  carry  me.  When 
I  came,  I  finmd  that  nobody  would  undertake  it ;  fbr  but  the  day  before  (my  good  for. 
tHie  ahrayt  bvhigs  me  a  day  before  or  a  day  altar  sndi  adventures)  the  Bedouins  had 
completely  piDagad  and  stripped  a  party  of  merchants  ftom  Dauaacns,  within  two  hoan 
of  the  village,  so  there  was  an  end  of  that  scheme. 

I  am  at  a  great  loss  to  know  what  I  ou^t  to  do  with  Ae  baggage  whkh  yoo  left  in 
Antonio's  diarge,  I  cannot  trust  it  alone  to  Damascus,  and  yet  am  afraid  that  you  wiU 
hd  embarraaaed  without  it  on  your  arrival  there.  As  I  reckon  that  you  will  pass  ftom 
thenoe  across  to  Seyde,  Ishall  take  it  wi&  me  so  for,  and  leave  it  in  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hops*s  diaige.  Aa  yon  luKve  no  visits  of  eefemony  to  make  at  Damascus,  periiaps  you 
■ay  coatiaiie  your  Bedouin  habit,  duiing  your  short  stay  there,  without  ineenveakuce 
(sad  I  am  di^osed  to  hope  that  youi  stay  will  be  at  thort  as  possible).  I  shall  Ntnaia 
with  Lady  Blester  Stanhope  about  five  days,  and  if  I  do  not  turn  round  for  Damaacus^ 
whidi  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  her  advice  and  upon  circumstances,  I  shall  make 
my  way  pretty  direct  for  Aleppo,  lengthening  out  my  road  by  excursums,  however,  here 
and  disre,  l»  give  you  time  to  come  up  to  me,  so  thatl  trust  that  at  the  latest  we  may 
■eit  m  Aleppo,  and  m^ka  ourjowrmeif  to  Palmyra  together. 

BeUeve  me,  ioiy  dear  Sir,  most  fotthfoUy  yoius} 

Wx.  John  Bajtkss. 
Besides  these  letters,  there  are  a  multitude  of  other  arguments  in  Mr. 
Buckingham's  favour.  As  soon  as  be  received  Mr.  fiankes's  abusive  letter 
in  India,  be  sent  over  to  bis  friend  and  former  fellow  traveller  in  a  joumej 
from  Bombay  to  Sues>  Mr.  Balnngton^  a  letter^  and  a  grea*  nimiher  of 
documents  which  most  men  will  consider  to  f<»Bi  toge^cr  a  tri* 
uiBphant  defie&ce.  He  reminds  bis  friend  of  bis  former  diligence  and 
activity  in  taking  notes,  under  circumstances  at  whicA  his  friemdused  to 
express  his  surprise.  He  appeals  to  him  respecting  the  poactuatity  and  ao> 
<^ur«cy  with  which  he  kept  tbeir  joint  accounts  in  their  former  jonmey 
^^gether;  and  refers  to  bis  Syrian  note-book,  auAentiMted  by  a  notary. 
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«nd  sent  with  tlie  letter^  in  which  a  memorandum  is  entered  of  bis  "having 
paid  his  half  of  the  whole  expenses  of  the  journey,  which  amounted  only 
to  one  hundred  and  eight  piastres  altogether,  which  at  that  time  was  equi- 
valent only  to  two  guineas  and  a  half.     For  it  must  he  observed,  that  thu 
jtmrney^  in  company  with  Mr.  Bankes,  from  Jerusalem  to  Nazareth,  by 
the  nans  of  Djerash,   about  which  all  this  uproar  is  made  by  Mr. 
Bankes,  took  less  than  seven  days,  and  that  these  expenses  which  Mr. 
Bankes  claims  to  have  paid,  and  which  he  pretends  entitle  him  to  the 
fruit  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  labours,  amounted  only  to  two  guinbas  and 
a  HALF — half  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  note-book,  cer- 
tified by  a  notaiy  and  eight  of  the  principal  gentlemen  and  merchants 
in  Calcutta,  on  the  receipt  of  the  accusation  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
to  bear  every  appearance  of  an  original  note-book,  was  paid  by  that  gen- 
tleman>  and  not  one-fifth,  as  ought  to  have  been  the  case.     For  Mr. 
Bankes  stood  in  need  of  an  interpreter,  and  two  Bedouin  Arabs,  who 
made  four ;  whereas  Mr.  Buckingham  was  alone.     Mr.  Buckingham 
acknowledges  that  he  did  trace  the  ground  plan  of  the  city  of  Djerash, 
in  the  window  of  the  convent  of  Nazareth,  and  alleges  that  he  was  well 
entitled  so  to  do,  because  he  collected  all  the  materials  for  making  it ; 
by  measuring  the  buildings,  and  taking  the  bearings  of  the  principal 
points  of  it  under  circumstances  of  great  haste,  and  necessity  for  cau- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  rain,  while  Mr.  Bankes  was  snugly  seated 
under  shelter,  and  out  of  sight  among  the  ruins,  making  a  drawing  of 
the  place — a  copy  of  which  drawing  Mr.  Buckingham  says  he  was  like- 
wise promised  as  his  due  share  by  Mr.  Bankes,  but  never  received. 
These  measurements  were  not  made  with  Mr.  Bankers  compass  (with 
my  compass  as  he  says,  as  if  that  were  any  thing),  but  with  his  own; 
and  as  a  proof  Mr.  Buckingham  forwards  the  compass  to  his  friend  BIr. 
Babington,  that  he  may  recognise  it  as  the  compass  he  had  with  him  in 
their  former  travels  together,  and  which  he  had  preserved  through  all 
di£Bculties  to  that  hour.     This  ground  plan,  which  Mr.  Buckingham 
traced  at  Nazareth,  turns  out,  however,  not  to  be  the  one  he  used  for  the 
travels  which  Mr.  Bankes  claims  as  his,  but  from  another  much  superior 
one  made  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  a  subsequent  visit  to  Djerash,  under 
more  favourable  circumstances,  when  he  had  leisure  and  opportunity  to 
take  fresh  and  more  accurate  measurements.     Of  this  subsequent  visit 
Mr.  Bankes  must  have  known,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  convenient  to 
pretend  ignorance  of  it.     It  does  not  indeed  appear  that  this  gentleman 
knew  very  well  what  >  e  was  claiming.     He  no  sooner  saw  the  travels 
of  his  companion  announced,  than  he  immediately  declares  that  it  is  all 
his,  whatever  it  may  be ;  either  he  has  bought  it  and  paid  for  it,  or  it 
was  originally  his,  and  the  other  was  paid  for  taking  it  down  from  his 
mouth  ;  or  else  he  had  given  it  to  him,  and  now  wants  it  back ;  or,  lastly, 
that  his  companion  had  stolen  it  from  him  without  his  knowledge.    For 
his  accusations  are  susceptiUe  of  every  form,  and  possessing  all  the  advan-* 
tages  of  latitude  and  vagueness. 
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We  have  been  induced  to  pay.  nome  litde  attention  to  fliiB  affior^  finm 
finding  that  it  was  one  much  canvassed  among  those  who  have  a  pgw^weftl 
interest  in  it,  the  Electors  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,,  and 
because  we  found  it  pretty  generally  the  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
Hterary  circles  of  the  metropolis,  wh^re  we  heard  expressions  of  indig- 
nation and  contempt  lavished  upon  one  of  the  parties  in  so  bountiful  a 
manner,  that  we  were  induced  to  look  into  their  foundation.  We  accord- 
ingly examined  the  evidence  in  the  most  pipartial  manner  ;  and,  if  we 
have  not  stated  it  thoroughly  so,  it  is  because  we  3rieLded  to  the  influence 
ci  a  conviction  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  Let  Mr.  Bankes,  how- 
ever, be  heard.  We  confess,  however,  we  do  not  see  how  any  thing  he 
or  any  man  can  say  will  be  aUe  to  rebut  the  force  of  his  own  letter. 

About  one  part  of  the  business  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  the  culpable- 
nay,  we  may  use  a  harsher  expression,  and  say,  the  atrocious  conduct  <^ 
the  Quarterly.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  bitter  and 
cruel  injustice  which  are  upon  the  head  of  that  review.  Assuming  the 
character  of  a  judge,  it  has  frequently  played  the  part  of  a  malignant 
witness ;  and  it  is  extraordinary  enough,  that  much  of  the  credit  which 
it  has  gained  with  the  public  is  owing  to  this  shameful  dereliction  of  its 
duty.  For,  listening  to  the  interested  communications  of  concealed  ene- 
mies, it  gives  itself  the  air  of  having  access  to  superior  information.  The 
statements  of  an  author  are  pronounced  false,  because  they  (the  Reviewers) 
are  oracular ;  his  conduct  and  character  are  arraigned,  because  they  happen 
to  kmw  his  practices ;  his  literary  acquirements  are  depreciated  and  run 
down,  because  they  have  reason  to  expect  that  a  much  abler  work  is  forth- 
coming from  much  purer  hands.  The  public  are  deceived,  and  look  up 
to  the  journal  which  appears  to  enjoy  such  opportunities  of  observaticm, 
and  which  on  every  topic  of  the  kind  makes  such  an  extensive  display  of 
private  information.  They  are  not  sharp-sighted  enou^  to  detect  the 
hand  of  the  assassin  under  the  robe  of  the  judge.  The  point  of  his 
language  is  taken  for  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  instead  of  the  bitterness  of 
his  hatred.  The  rancour  of  his  expression  is  conceived  to  arise  from 
▼irtuou3  indignation  against  imposture  and  pretension,  instead  of  being, 
M  it  generally  is,  the  abuse  of  an  angry  rival. 


THE  OPERA. 


The  repairs  of  the  Ring's  Theatre  having  been  completed,  it  opened 
on  the  12th  with  Don  Giovanni,  and  the  persons  interested  in  the  con- 
cern take  infinite  pains  to  persuade  us  that  this  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
tme  commencement  of  the  opera  season ;  whence  we  infer  that  they  are 
not  particularly  proud  of  the  performances  at  the  Little  Theatre — the 
public,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as  little  pleased  with  those  at  the  great 
boose.  In  fact,  after  almost  every  opera,  we  have  heard  nothing  but 
nuirmurs  of  disapprobation  from  all  sides  (the  regular  claqueurs  excepted, 
who  applaud  every  thing,  manibus  pedibusque,  so  long  as  they  can  keep 
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ihat  eyes  open) ;  eveh  the  loungers  in  Fop's  Alley  li&ve  heen  heard  to 
eiqireci  their  discontent^  and  it  must  be  a  strong  provocation  indeed 
which  can  rouse  these  listless  gentlemen  from  their  foshionaUe  apathy. 
*^  What  does  Madame  Vestris  do  here  ?"  is  the  question  of  every  one  ; 
Garda^  it  is  dSscovered^  has  lost  much  of  his  voice.  Porto  is  regarded  as 
sn  absolute  horror ;  of  Remorini^  people,  do  not  know  how>  think  he  has 
lost  reputation  by  his  Barbiere ;  in  Madame  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  indeed,  it  is 
universally  acknowledged  that;  we  have  a  charming  artiste,  who  always 
delights,  and  her  husband  is  an  excellent  buffo ;  but  what  are  two  good 
performers  amongst  so  many  non-effectives?  But  we  have  omitted  to 
notice  an  addition  that  has  lately  been  made  to  the  strength  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  person  of  Madame  Castelli,  a  lady  well  known,  and  deserv- 
edly esteemed  as  a  private  concert  singer,  but  who  posseraes  no  one  qua- 
lification for  the  opera  stage.  The  necessities  of  the  King's  Theatre 
have  made  her  an  actress,  and  charity  forbids  us  to  examine  her  fitness 
fiir  the  service  into  which  she  has  been  pressed,  as  we  believe,  merely  for 
the  occasion.  The  truth  is,  that,  as  the  proposer  of  a  new  Italian  Opera 
establishment  remarks,  the  present  company  has  been  collected  not 
selected  ;  it  is  a  hasty  levy,  en  masse,  of  such  performers  as  happened  to 
be  disengaged.  Very  sufficient  excuses  may  be  offered  for  this  circum- 
stance, but  we  merely  state  the  fact ;  and  if  the  affidrs  of  the  King's 
Theatre  will  not  allow  of  its  conductors  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  amusement  of  the  public,  surely  there  are  fair  grounds 
for  requiring  the  formation  of  another  establishment.  The  house  opened, 
as  we  have  said,  with  Don  Giovanni.  Beautiful  as  the  music  of  this 
opera  is,  it  has  been  of  late  so  hacknied,  that  at  present  it  palls  on  the 
ear;  and  certsdnly  there  was  nothing  in  the  performance  of  it  oit  this 
occasion  by  any  means  calculated  to  give  fresh  spirit  or  interest  to  its  too 
fkmiliar  charms.  Madame  Vestris  played  Zerlina ;  in  singing  she  wag 
unequal  to  th&  part,  but  in  smiling  she  far  exceeded  it.  No  men  like  to 
see  fine  teeth  more  than  we  do,  but  a  lady  should  not  show  her  tee^  to 
the  public  as  she  would  show  them  to  a  dentist — a  discovery  every  now 
and  then  of  these  beauties  b  very  delightful,  but  an  incessant  exhibidom 
of  them  destroys  the  effect. 

Garda's  Giovanni  went  off*  very  languidly,  though,  whenever  an  op- 
portunity offered,  he  endeavoured  to  inspirit  it  by  a  boisterous  rant, 
which  was  always  unspeakably  acceptable  to  the  gallery,  and  never 
fEuled  to  elicit  the  vehement  approbation  of  those  persons  who  clap  for 
iheir  orders.  He  gave  little  effect  to  his  songs,  and  does  not  play  the 
part  so  well  as  Ambroghetti  did,  whom  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  abuse 
m  this  character  as  vulgar ;  were  we  called  upon  to  decide  between  the 
two,  we  ^ould  say  that  Grarcia's  personation  of  the  Don  was  the  more 
vulgar,  and  it  is  decidedly  the  less  spirited  performance.  Madame  Cas» 
telli  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  Donna  Elvira,  the  wife,  and  certainly 
she  presented  Giovanni's  apology — ^we  could  not  marvel  at  his  infideli* 
ties.  Porto  was  the  Masetto.  Reader,  figure  to  thy  mind's  eye  this 
tuii  of  a  man  capering  about  with  Zerlina,  and  siAging  a  s(mg  (rf*  joy 
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with  a  voice  which  the  Exanmier  has  aptly  lil^ened  to  the  rumbling  of 
iion  rods  in  a  cart*  Of  Ronzi  de  Begnis'  Donna  Anna  it  is  unneceflsaiy 
to  speak;  her  name  gives  assurance  (^  excellence.  Altogether^  ths 
Opera  went  laff  very  heavily^  though  ihe  packed  parts  of  the  house  diA 
their  best  to  enliven  it  for  some  time^  by  the  most  boisterous  applause  ; 
hut  towards  the  end  many  of  them  drajpped  asleep^  worn  out  po«iUy 
by  their  exertions^  and  soothed  by  the  dulness  of  the  scene ;  a  loud 
mar  from  Garcia  in  ^  viva  la  libertd/  however^  suddenly  awakened  them ; 
and  thus  roused  to  the  recollection  of  their  business^  between  sleepii^ 
and  wakings  they  began  clapping  and  shouting  bra — yo,  with  all  their 
nig^t  and  with  all  their  main^  with  all  their  hearts^  and  wkh  all  thenr 
stzength,  which  seasonable  exertion  caused  an  encore,  we  rather  appre- 
hend in  the  wrong  place.  To  avoid  accidents  of  this  kind>  whiok  may 
WBnetimee  prove  extremely  ridiculous^  it  would  be  well  to  requite  dto 
dappers  to  attend  rdiearsal,  when  diey  may  practise  applauding  in  tiw 
Ta§^  or  to  speak  it  more  properly  in  the  dedred  plaoe>  and  may  tiiua 
uadeigo  a  sort  of  drill  which  will  per£sct  them  in  their  manual  exercise* 
They  ought  also  to  be  well  primed  with  anti-soporifics^  coiSee  and  strai^ 
tea,  before  they  take  their  places  in  the  house ;  for,  on  the  occasion  to 
which  we  aUude,  some  of  these  gentlem^  towards  the  oonclusioii, 
saoied  very  disagreeably,  so  much  so  indeed,  as  to  keep  a  number  of 
peo|^  in  the  neighbouring  boxes  awake^ 

On  the  33d  Pieiro  L'Eremka*  was  performed  with  ehanning  effeeC* 
It  famishes  indeed  a  single,  but  a  brilliant  reception  to  the  miscarriages 
of  the  month.  We  have  not  for  some  time  seen  an  Opera  so  well  cas^ 
as  Pietro.  Rona  de  Begnis,  in  the  part  of  Agia,  gave  eicquisite  effect 
to  the  beautiful  music  allotted  to  her.  Though  betraying  traces  of  indis- 
position on  the  first  night,  she  sang  the  duet  with  Oroaoune  (Curioni). 
*  Ah  se  puoi  cod  lascianni'  so  delightfully  as  to  provoke  an  ^icore^  which 
wa^  evidently  extremely  unwelcome  and  dying  to  her.^  Garadori  aa 
Fatima,  sai^  with  great  taste  and  delicacy  of  execution;  we  have 
Kldom  seen  this  lady  to  greater  advantage.  Remorini  made  an  excellent 
Noiaddino,  and  Porto,  in  Pietro,  was  highly  resectable ;  the  part  ig  pe-^ 
cuHarly  suited  to  him,  and  he  filled  it  well  in  every  reqtect.  Curioni 
made  his  first  appearance  for  the  season  in  Orosmane ;  we  are  ^Lad  to 
see  him  on  the  boards  again,  for  he  is  a  jdeasing  and  aa  useful  singer. 
The  various  leading  characters  thus  ably  supported,  an  Opeia  so  full  of 
beauties  as  Pietro  TEremita  could  not  fail  to  succeed ;  and  the  expies* 


*ItiB  taffidendjr  wefl  known  that  the  music  of  Pietro  PEremUa  is  the  arasbsf  Bo§^ 
eii'sJtfoid^batkisiMilsiiAaentlywdllmownw^itiia^  totamthaMiet 

imoPletzo.  Wehftve  hesid  it  said,  tht  a  BSght  Revewnd  pCTMPSgp  who  fkctoogni^ 
ance  of  the  bnnnest  of  Operas,  did  not  appro?  e  of  the  idea  of  brii^gmg  Moses  on  the 
ttage,  and  would  not  allow  of  the  performance  of  the  Scriptural  piece.  Whether  this 
he  the  truth  or  not,  we  cannot  pretend  to  aay,  and  it  is  not  very  important.  One  has, 
Itoverer,  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  originals  of  all  kinds,  and  people  are  indfaied  t9 
PMte  the  partioiUar  drama,  whatever  it  nd^  be,  fbr  which  Roswii  composed  Ids  mosis 
^Miysabititatelbrtt. 
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sion  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  aucGence^  though  not  shown  after' 
the  manner  of  Messieurs  the  daqueurs^  was  sufficiently  unequivocal 
and  flattering.  By  the  hy,  now  that  an  Opera  has  been  well  cast,  we 
hope  that  the  presence  of  these  noisy  gentlemen  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  tney  will  give  place  to  the  visitors  of  the  Theatre.  Before  we 
conclude  our  notice  of  Pietro,  we  must  remark,  that  it  owes  none  oT 
its  success  to  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  dresses  and  decoration. 
Indeed^  all  the  proprieties  of  costume  are  most  daringly  violated,  and 
we  observed  the  very  newest  modes  in  millinery  prevalent  in  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Hermit.  Madame  Castelli  as  a  Crusader's  lady,  appeared . 
dressed  for  a  drawing-room,  while  poor  Begres,  her  lord,  had  his  sto- 
madi  fortified  (certainly  not  with  a  breast  plate)  against  the  Saracens. 
Why  should  ages  be  thus  interposed  between  husband  and  wife  ?  If 
Constance  may  exhibit  herself  in  the  spring  fashions,  why  should  not 
Lusignan,  the  Crusader,  display  a  contemporaneous  costume ;  a  coat, 
white  waistcoat,  trowser8>  shoes  and  stockings?  He  would  surely 
prefer  this  style  of  dress,  to  wearing  pasteboard  at  the  pit  of  his 
stomach  in  the  manner  of  a  warm  plaister.  As  for  the  Crusaders> 
never  was  there  such  a  ragged  regiment,  and  we  are  surpr^ed  that  any 
Christian  manager  could  suffer  these  doughty  champions  of  the  Faith 
to  appear  in  such  shabby  guise ;  they  certainly  bear  all  the  marics  of 
having  been  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  The  badges  which  they  wear 
are  so  fashioned  as  to  resemble  pin-be-fores  or  bibs  under  their  chins 
much  more  strongly  than  any  article  of  knightly  accoutrement ;  nor  is 
the  demeanour  of  these  warriors  by  any  means  chivalrous,  or  calculated 
to  exalt  them  above  the  meanness  of  their  equipment.  We  do  not 
require  show  or  finery,  but  some  little  attention  to  the  decencies  of  the 
properties  at  this  theatre  would  not  be  amiss. 

A  new  ballet,  by  M.  Aumer,  has  been  produced,  called  Cleopatra, 
Heine  d!Egypie.  It  is  a  mere  gaudy  spectacle,  with  very  little  dancing 
in  it ;  and  what  Httle  dancing  there  is  is  by  no  means  effective.  The 
story,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  not  very  interesting.  Cleopatra  makes 
her  appearance  in  a  machine,  not  the  least  Uke  a  galley,  and  commences 
a  brisk  attack  on  the  heart  of  Antony,  who  of  course  falls  in  love,  and 
into  every  sort  of  folly,  incontinently.  While  the  Queen,  Antony,  and 
the  whole  court,  are  making  merry  and  capering  about>  Octavia  inoppor- 
tunely arrives,  dragging  two  small  children  about  with  her,  and  throws 
herself  into  a  variety  of  affecting  attitudes,  which  manifestly  make  her 
false  husband  justly  ashamed  of  himself.  Cleopatra,  however,  success* 
fully  exerts  her  blandishments  in  opposition  to  the  honest  woman,  and 
Antony  is  at  last  caught  in  bands  of  roses  by  two  able-bodied  graces,  • 
and  fairly  hauled  off  the  stage  in  the  Queen's  train.  In  due  time  he  is 
beaten  in  battle ;  Cleopatra  puts  iher  best  foot  foremost  to  captivate  the* 
conqueror,  without  effect ;  has  recourse  to  the  asp,  and  sets  her  palace 
on  fire.  In  the  last  scene  the  people  of  the  Opera  have  made  an  extra* 
ordinary  effort  to  produce  a^fine  conflagration.  As  they  are  not  muck 
in  the  habit  of  doing  these  things,  we  only  hope  that  they  will  not 
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congummate  the  calaaiitiefr  of  this  unlucky  house  by  burning  it  down 
one  of  these  nights.    Altogether^  this  is  the  dullest  and  most  tastdess 
ballet  that  we  hare  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  certainly  it  is  the  wwst 
that  M.  Aumer  has  produced ;  for,  generally  speaking,  we  think  that 
he  has  been  eminently  suecessfuL     People  who  have  a  taste  for  gaudy 
shows  should  go  to  Covent  Garden,  where  they  will  see  them  in  per- 
fection.    The  Opera  possesses  neither  the  materiel  nor  the  madiinery  > 
for  them.    As  Cleopatra  has  been  got  up  at  some  expense,  it  is  to  have  a 
run  it  seems ;  that  is  to  say,  we  are  to  have  nothing  dse  for  some  months- 
to  come.    This  is  a  judicious  imitation  of  the  bad  policy  of  onr  national 
theatres, — a  timely  stroke,  truly  worthy  of  a  house  addicted  to  chancery. 
Mademoiselle  Le  Gros  made  her  first  appearance  for  the  season,  in  Cleo- 
patra, and  was,  we  regret  to  say,  coldly  received.    The  truth  is,  that  the 
daqueurs  have  put  an  end  to  all  fair  applause ;  and  people  now  applaud 
nothing,  because  they  know  that  there  are  persons  in  the  theatre  who 
f^laud    every  thing.     It  was  probably  thought  that  Le  Grros  would 
be  secure  of  a  cordial  greeting,  without  this  sort  of  aid,    and  the 
claqueurs  did  not  make  their  customary  share  of  noise ;  but  the  public 
were  silent,  because  they  expected  a  prodigious  uproar  from  the  profes- 
iKmal  clappers.     It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  this  quackery  must  either 
be  abandoned  altogether,  or  never  omitted  on  any  occasion.     Madame 
R(nm  Vestris  gives  all  possible  effect  to  the  part  of  Octavia ;  but,  ex- 
pressive as  her  action  undoubtedly  is,  we  prefer  her  dancing  to  her 
pantomime ;  for  pantomime  at  best  is  but  a  duU  exhibition.    A  critic 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  who  seems  to  think,  with  a  French  author, 
that  '<  un  petit  mot  Grec  ne  fail  jamais  de  mal,"  compliments  this  ac- 
complished dancer  on  her  excellence  in  "  the  choregrapkic  art."     We 
would  earnestly  recommend  this  learned  Theban  to  consult  some  fourth 
form  boy  on  his  compounds,  before  he  ventures  to  publish  them ;  or  at 
all  events,  if  such  aid  cannot  be  procured,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
look  for  the  words  in  the  Lexicon,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  meaning, 
and  consequently  the  justness  of  their  application  ;  graphic,  we  entreat 
him  to  believe,  does  not  mean  tol-de-rol4ol,  or  la,  la,  la ;  it  is  not  a 
word  of  all  work,  to  fill  up  the  tail  of  a  compound,  but  has  a  certain 
signification,  which  any  little  school-boy  will  explain.     We  know  but  of 
one  instance  in  which  graphic  could  be  predicated  of  any  art  ihat  lay  in 
the  toes,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  a  poor  man  who  used  to  write 
with  his  feet  on  the  pavement  of  Piccadilly.  But  then,  ^'  choregraphic !" 
oh !  the  offence  is  compound,  and  cries  for  birch. 

The  Opera,  as  yet,  has  not  been  very  fashionaUy  attended,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  company  has  for  the  most  part  been  any  thing  but 
elegant  We  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to  annul  the  regulations  (such  as 
^  are)  about  dress  altogether,  for  they  have  only  the  effect  of  taking 
off  the  bonnets  <rf  women  who  go  to  the  pit,  and  of  obliging  honest  men 
to  wear  shoes  instead  of  boots.  Black  stocks  are  permitted  in  the  pit,  and 
also  shirts  nearly  as  black  as  the  stocks  are  too  frequently  observable,  which 
we  regard' as  a  much  more  serious  solecism.   An  order  that  no  gentleman 
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sbtfold  be  adaiitted  in  dirty  linen  would  be  much  more  to  the  purpose 
thfta  the  pteaent  canon  against  boots.    We  would  just  hint>  too,  that  it 
would  be  well  to  hare  a  barb^  in  attendance,  to  trim  the  hair  of  certain 
foceigners,  who  carry  heads  about  that  fill  one  with  the  most  frightful 
appgeheaaons.     Were  a  little  more  discretion  used  in  the  issuing  of 
otdetSr  regulatiotis  about  dress  (which  ar^  at  present  violated  on  prin- 
eiple  by  the  young  men  of  fa^on)  would  be  unnecessary  in   this^ 
theatre ;  and  while  orders  are  issued  as  they  now  are>  no  reguUtioiis 
can  compel  a  gented  iqppearanee  on  the  part  of  the  folks  who  chiefly  fill ' 
the  pit.     In  order  to  see  how  and  by  what  descripticm  of  persons  the' 
hoij^se-  IS  fitted,  let  any  one  stop  for  G.ye  minutes  in  the  lobby,  at  an 
early  hour,  and  observe  the  mob  about  the  free  side.    Attractive  per-^ 
fonnancea  ntnder  t^  miserable  pacldng  system  unnecessary. 


QUATRAINS 
•T^  TRB  wbrrim  op  vbe  btbbt  day-book. 

I  LiKB  you,  and  your  book,  ingenuous  Hone ! 

In  whose  capacious,  all-embracing  leaves 
The  very  marrow  of  tradition's  ahown ; 

And  all  that  history — ^much  that  .fiction-^  weaves. 

By  ereiy  sort  of  taste  your  work  is  graced. 

Vast  stores  of  modem  »iecdote  we  find, 
Wkh  good  old  story  quaintly  interlaced^' 

The  theme  as  various  as  the  reader^s  mind. 

Rome's  Ue-fraught  legends  you  so  truly  paint — 
Yet  kindly— that  the  half-tum'd  C^holic 

Scarcely  forbears  to  smile  at  his  own  saint, 
And  cannot  curse  the  candid  Heretic 

Bags;,  relics,  witches,  ghosts,  fiends,  crowd  your  page; 

Our  fiadiers'  mummefies  we  welL-pleased  behold ; 
And,  proudly  consdcms  of  a  piner  age. 

Forgive  some  fopperies  in  itst  times  of  old. 

Verse-honouring  Phoebu^  Father  of  bright  Datfs, 
Must  needs  bestow  on  you  both  good  and  many. 

Who,  building  trophies  to  his  children's  praise. 
Run  their  rich  Zodiieu:  through,  not  misang  any*. 

Daa  Phfldbfus  loves  y«ur  book— -trust  me,  fHeiid  Hone— 

The  title  only  errs,  be  bida  me  say : 
For  while  sueh  art— witr^reading-*-4here  are  shown. 

He  swears,  'tis  not  a  wink  of  e^erjf'  dof. 

C.  L^B* 
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Ah  iaunetiie  qmnititf  of  kisoM  #m  tinown  krto  FMUh  wo^kntf 
dhmit  llie  yen  1 77i^  ^en  a  gieftt  portioii  ot  dM  kig^er  cUuMi  be^iii  M 
looki^OD  d»tomtMidittiiitrigiieiwilJiaa€ye0uflki^^ 
to  prsfvftf  tibem  fioai  d^Ming  ih«ir  tkde  eaduihndy  to  watcfaiag  Oii 
fhini^w  of  tliif  ^ifckf  iif  gamblingy  whete  boAcNOf  aad  dunotat  ireit 
Mdb0dagiBMtp]g0w»peiiaott8,atidiMxMM.   At  Uat  period  atiotkegtiMt 
ialeniid  pdhaeid  qiiesdoM  thttt  bir^  iinoe  agit^ 
fbuBdatSins,  kid  iiotyvtaade  their  Mill.    Up  to  1770>  did  iksctM  Iwi 
benaiaiifteof  agreeabtoi«creatim>btit  die  persotubdotigii^togdoi 
todetybad  ooniiied  d>eaiel?ai  to  the  pift  of  apeotaton,  and  itWiiBOt 
iBtil  that  p«risd  dMt  they  eoiioeiv«d  the  idea  of  ftcn^fingi^ 
iqpoo  thaita|pa»    It  it  afiujt  famOkr  to  enrevy  one's  cacperietieeduitapeiu 
tOB  may  play  upon  the  vioUa^  or  any  other  imtmiieiitj  fo»  three  or  Ibor 
hflius  eootanjufody,  wHhoQt  beiaf  wearied,  wh^ 
pkasnre  in  the  performaiioe  of  others  after  an  hoor't  attentioA.    Thoee 
whonayhe  iiiflltiwaiodoabtdikfiibt,  we  refo  to tho first  oonoert  they 
umf  hi^pen  to  sea  advertised.  ^  A  somewhat  sinnlar  feeling  exists  with 
ss^od  to  seeing  ptays  acted,  and  aotiag  them  ourselves. 

This  wiU  aeooimt  for  the  aidonr  witk  whkh  tho  Ug^  ckunes 
sifigal  in  private  ihtatrioals  about  tha  period  in  qwtkm.  How* 
e«r>  U  waa  not  long  before  eettam  disadvantages  insepamUe  fiom 
ftiiate  dnatrioals  became  visible  to  ore^  one.  As  the  best  oome* 
te  af  the  time  were  ohosen  upon  these  occasiowj  they  were  eoiii»-^ 
^omdy  thdea  in  ^^Aieh  (he  int  praftsriooal  actors  had  most  firequantly 
Henoe  a  movb  focmidaUe  rivalry.  The  Uj^er  tisss  of 
m  ibis  case  judge  aad  party,  declared  unaaimonsly  that  tha 
tfiftanating  from  tbntdast  had  a  miHteur  ion  than  Moltf,  Mottvel, 
sadfiuaaid,  the  most  oelebaated  actors  of  the  day ;  but  that  widi  regard 
to  taleitt,  animation,  and  the  dmmatioefieet  produced,  thererwasnopos' 
aOkf  of  thoir  flatterii^  thooileltes  into  an  idea  even  of  equality. 
Prieate  actors  in  geoeral  play  well  only  as  far  as  the  voke  ik  concerned. 
The  play  of  dw  (batuses,  die  attitode  of  the  body,  the  maimer  of  tread- 
iag  the  bonrds,  contradict  every  moment,  what  the  tips  |Hx>nounce ;  or 
^  apihrate  actor  pi^  tha  necesmry  attention  to  the  management  oi  bis 
pimm,  he  duit  mstant  fidls  into  his  usual  way  of  speAhin^  and  conse* 
fnndy  is  no  longer  an- actor. 

As  Ae  getting  np  of  private  theattH)als  is  a  powerful  auxiliary 
afiast  the  tediunt  and  monotony  that  haunt  the  country  chaUaus 
dadig  theino  seeson,  <:aro  idiould  be  taken  noi  to  choose  for  repre* 
saitadon  dMwe  comedies  vriiieh  heve  been  pbyed  durhig  die  winter  at 
Ae  primipal  titoatrea  of  ^  capital ;  as  otherwise  |he  spectators  wll 
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be  struck  by  a  conviction  of  the  great  inferiority  of  delineation  by 
private  actors  of  those  characters  upon  which  the  principal  comedians  of 
the  capital  have  set  the  seal  of  their  talents.  Besides,  as  the  dramatic 
pieces  played  in  drawing-rooms  are  only  intended,  like  other  games  of 
society,  to  fiU  up  the  pauses  of  conversation,  a  piece  in  five  acts  is 
Tastly  too  long.  Three  pieces  of  cme  act  each  should  be  always  pre- 
ferred ;  as  in  the  interval  between  the  pieces  conversation  is  resumed^ 
and  x^idered  more  lively  and  interesting  by  remarks  upon  what  has  been 
played.  Leisure  then,  and  a  comparative  indifference  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  court,  gave  rise  to  private  theatricals ;  soon  after,  the  incommo- 
dious length  of  five-act  comedies,  and  the  disadvantageous  comparisons 
they  suggested  between  the  private  actors  and  Mole,  and  other  great 
comedians  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
and  the  b^inning  of  that  of  Louis  XVL  brought  into  vogue  little 
pieces  in  one  act.  CoUe  was  the  great  master  spirit  in  this  species  of 
composition^  but  as  the  q^nnion  entertained  of  decency  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  is  different  from  that  which  prevails  at  pre- 
sent. La  VMU  dans  k  Vin,  Ce  que  Dieu  garde  est  biengardS,  and  other 
cktfs  iceuore  of  this  lively  writer,  would  now  be  considered  too  licen- 
tious for  representation. 

These  pieces  are  called  proverbs,  because  that  the  audience  may  be 
made  to  take  as  much  as  possible  an  acdoe  part  in  what  is  played, 
they  are  called  upon  to  divine  the  proverb  meant  to  be  devebped  by 
the  little  Apiece.  Thus  after  witnessmg  the  ckef  d^cmvre  of  Coll^,  the 
spectators  exclaim  tit  vino  verkas,  for  in  this  little  ocnnedy  a  tlp^ 
lover  takes  the  husband  of  his  mistress  for  the  confidant  of  his  pas- 
sicm.  As  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  are  generally  very  tender  and  soft- 
hsarted,  under  his  influence,  the  lover,  who  is  also  the  friend  of  the  hus- 
band, feds  remorse  at  having  diahcmoured  him,  and  with  tears  in  Jiis 
eyes  makes  him  the  most  moving  excuses.  Fortunately  the  hud)and  is 
also  somewhat  more  than  half  seasover;  so  that  when  they  both  become 
sobered,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  persuade  him  the  pretended  con- 
fidence was  niching  more  than  a  jest.  Most  of  the  Proverbes  written  by 
C6i\6  were  played  by  noUemen  of  the  court,  at  the  palace  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  fEtther  of  JEl^o/t^,  and  the  same  who  is  so  calumniated  by 
Madame  de  Genlis  in  her  Memoirs,  though  he  married  her  aunt,  Madame 
de  Montesson.  This  lady  took  from  obscurity  and  misery  this  same 
Madame  de  Genlis  (then  Mademoiselle  Ducret),  who  was  at  that  time 
in  the  habit  of  hiring  herself  out  to  play  the  harp,  at  four  huts  an  evening. 
Being  now  a  countess  and  a  devotee,  she  forgets  this  act  g[  kindnest, 
and  holds  up  to  public  ridicule  the  author  of  it.  Several  interesting 
details  upon  these  Proverbes  may  be  found  in  the  curious  memoirs  of  his 
own  life,  written  by  CoUe.  With  the  exception  of  an  ill-placed  jealouay 
of  Voltaire  pervading  them,  these  memoirs  are  very  amusing,  and  may 
rank  amongst  some  of  the  pleasantest  books  for  light  summer-^eadiog. 
The  successor  of  Colle  as  a  writer  of  proverbs  was  CarmonteUe,  who 
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was  ponesaed  of  leas  wit  and  gaiety,  but  bad  moie  trutb  of  colourmg, 
and  a  finer toc<  in  tbeobaenradon  of  manners.  Caimontelle  publisbed  six 
folumesofPrtiofrftefji  and  since  bis  deatb>  two  more  volnmes  iq^peared  in 
ISia  £acb  of  tbese  little  pieces  bas  been  played  an  infinite  number 
of  times.  It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  tbe  merit  of  Carmontelle  were 
lusworiutoberead^likeanardiaary  bode,  regularly  throu^  Nomc^e 
than  one,  at  tbe  most  t  wo>  of  ibese  proverbs  should  be  read  continuously. 
The  plots  d  tbese  little  comedies  are  extremely  slender — trutb  of  detail^ 
and  li^t,  but  graceful  comic  toucbes,  form  their  cbief  merit;  tbey  call  to 
mind  tbe  el^;ant  and  decent  comic  bumour  of  Terence.  Tbe  bcoad  vit 
arnica  would  be  misplaced  in  this  species  of  composition.  Strong  oomie 
atuadons  require  in  tbeir  representation  a  degree  of  energy  in  the 
acton  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  private  players.  Tbe  greater  number  of 
Cannontelle's  proverbs  would  be  unintelligible  in  En^and.  But  those 
which  are  founded  upon  tbe  passions  which,  with  slight  modifications^ 
are  eveiy  where  the  same,  must  please  even  foreigners.  Le  Vojfoge  de 
Rome,  and  Les  Amam  Chiens,  for  instance,  must  excite  laughter  in  any 
eoner  of  the  dvilised  world.  La  Maiton  du  Boulevard  o&rs  an  excel* 
lent  sketch  ai  the  character  of  a  young  giddy  widow,  who  takes  advan- 
tage  of  tbe  foolish  indulgence  which  an  old  and  immensely  rich  unde 
has  for  her.  Another  merit  of  tbese  compositions  is,  that  they  exhibit  a 
perfectly  accurate  picture  of  French  society,  such  as  it  was  towards  the 
year  1778*  As  an  extreme  frivolity  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  that 
peiiod,  the  principal  productions  of  French  literature  at  that  tune  could 
have  been  but  little  relished  out  of  France.  The  revolution  suspended, 
but  not  put  an  end  to,  by  tbe  despotism  of  Napoleon,  and  the  theocracy 
of  the  Bourbons,  has  rendered  the  French  character  more  serious  and 
Woug^t  it  nearer  to  that  of  the  English,  the  Germans,  and  other  civilised 
people.  I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  but  that  the  proverbs  of  M.  Theodore 
Ledercq,  will  be  better  understood,  and  consequently  better  liked  than 
those  of  Carmontelle,  or  even  than  the  chefs  d^ceuvre  of  Colld. 

M.  Theodore  Lederoq  bas  publisbed  only  three  volumes  of  Pro* 
verbes;  and,  differing  from  tbe  practice  a£  most  authors,  he  has 
only  given  those  with  which  he  was  least  satisfied — who  would 
believe  that  there  was  any  thing  in  common  between  Shakspeare 
uid  M.  Theodore  Lederoq,  between  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the 
hyssop?  and  yet  such  is  tbe  case.  For,  like  Shakqpeaxe,  M.  Leoleroq,  in 
publishing  his  Proverbes,  loses  in  some  measure  bis  property  in  thenu 
Bebg  once  printed,  all  tbe  worldare  firee  to  play  them.  M.  Lederoq  is 
himself  an  excellent  actor  in  bis  own  Pro  verbs.  As  private  persons  often 
nfiise  to  play  some  of  tbe  ridiculous  characters,  lest  a  little  of  the  rust 
laay  stidc  to  them  after  they  have  put  off  their  parts,  M.  Lederoq  is 
9&AnUy  the  sepresentative  of  this  qpedes  of  character  ;  I  have  seen 
^  play  in  the  most  irresistibly  coarse  manner  the  part  of  Germans 
*pe«hiBg  broken  Frendi,  and  of  mystified  bvers.  M.  Fievee,  fonneriy  in 
the  pay  <tf  ministers,  but  who  at  present  makes  war  upon  M.  de  ViUde 
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md  die  Jesuits,  a  bold  proceeding  undoubtedly^  is  tbe  antbor  of  two 
csceUent  novels^  tbe  Doi  de  Suxette,  and  Frederic.  It  is  ^ught  by 
many  tbat  M.  Fiey^  corrects  and  retouches  tbe  Ptonferbes  of  bis  inti- 
mate friend,  M.  Theodore  Lederoq.  However  this  may  be,  as  the  oen- 
sonhip  mercilessly  cuts  out  of  all  the  comedies,  allowed  to  be  played  in 
Funs  whatever  may  convey  a  true  idea  of  the  present  state  of  French 
manners,  the  Ptoverbet  of  M.  I.eclarcq  will  consequently  have  an  his- 
torical importance.  Foreigners^  who  wish  to  acquire  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  ihe  present  social  habits  of  the  Parisians,  can  take  no  surer  or 
readier  way  than  to  read  M.  Ledercq's  three  volumes.  But  I  must  agun 
repeat^  those  who  wish  to  find  out  the  merit  of  this  impedes  d  oompositum 
must  not  read  more  than  a  hundred  pages  a  day.  The  Proverb,  which  beet 
paints  that  mixture  of  amlntion  and  heedlessness  which  is  perfectly  Freni^ 
iscalled Le Duel.  A  Frenchman,  whose  opinion  has  been  purdtased  by 
the  treasury,  will  not  tolerate  in  his  presence  any  piquant  sarcasms  upon 
Ae  minister  to  whom  he  has  sold  himself.  To  do  justice,  en  panant,  to 
M.  de  ViUele^  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  he  who  for  the  last  four  years 
has  been  endeavouring  to  spread  this  corruption  thitmgh  all  classes  of 
sodety,  firom  the  poor  derk  at  twelve  hundred  francs  a  year  to  the  pe» 
of  France^  for  whose  vote  on  the  law  for  punishing  sacrilege  he  has  paid 
flirty  thousand  francs.  A  Frenchman  thus  bought  is  under  the  eon- 
tinual  dread  of  contempt^  and^  as  he  is  brave^  the  first  stinging  pleasantry 
addressed  to  him  he  answers  by  a  challenge.  Upon  this  irait  turns  tiie 
prov^b  of  the  Duel.  There  is  also  in  this  same  piece  the  character  of 
a  mild  honey-mouthed  h3rpocrite,  who  takes  the  shortest  road  to  fortune 
by  passing  through  the  village  of  Mont  Rouge  (the  head  quarters  of  the 
Jesuits).  This  personage  completes  the  picture  of  the  existing  manners 
of  French  society.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  a  favourable  idea  of  this 
species  of  oompodtion^  I  was  long  in  doubt  whether  to  translate  Le  Duel 
or  Le  Pku  beau  Jour  de  la  Vie.  However,  I  have  fixed  upon  the 
latter.  The  Duel,  it  was  to  be  feared,  besides  bdng  not  so  comic,  would 
not  be  well  understood  by  foreigners.  The  hero  ^  the  Plus  beau  Jour 
deh  Vie  (ironically  so  called)  is  a  young  man  on  his  wedding  day^ 
whom  every  one  is  felidtating,  by  telling  him  that  it  is  the  happiest  day 
of  his  life^  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  exposed  to  innumerable  vexations 
and  contrarieties.  Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  in  French  manners  than 
the  absurd  etiquette  observed  on  these  occasions.  There  are,  at  least,  6ne 
hundred  little  points  of  punctitio,  the  neglecting  of  which  subjects  the 
guilty  person  to  reproach^  or^  what  is  still  worse^  to  ridicule ;  as  there  are 
manuals  fin*  phyddans;,  apothecaries,  travellers>  &c  it  is  surprising 
that  there  has  not  been  also  published  a  Bridegroom's  ManuaL 

These  Proverbs  are  got  up  for  representation  with  very  little  trouble. 
Two  dcreens  fbrm  the  dde  scenes — some  vases  filled  vnih  fiowers,  and 
interspersed  with  tapers  serve  f<Nr  foot  li^ts>  and  to  separate  the  audience 
from  the  stage.  The  fiuhion  is  to  act  ^  parts  without  any  exaggera- 
tion of  gesture-— It  is  thus  M.  Ledercq  himself  plays  them.    The  btm 
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Am  18  to  have  an  air  of  doiiig  notliixig  extnMxdiiiBry — in  a  wovd,  to  be 
pedectly  naturaL  R 

IsK  PLUS  BBAU  JOUB  DB  LA  VIB ;  OU   IL  N'bST  PA8  p'sTBRNBLLBS 

AllO0R8. 

THB  HAPPIBST  DAY  OP  LIPB. 

Persons  representetL 

Mr.  Vibtopp. 

Mrs.  Vibtopp. 

AoLAB,  their  daughter. 

Ernbst,  the  intended  husband  of  Agla6. 

Justin,  cousin  to  Agla& 

Francoisb,  waiting  maid  to  Aglae. 

MoTHBR  TopiB>  a  flower  woman. 

Scene — Paris. 

An  Apartment,  in  which  is  a  fuU-length  dressing  glass. 

Enter  Ernbst  and  Justin. 

Ernest.  Certainly  I  shall  not  forget  that  this  is  the  happiest  day  of  my 
Bfis— amongst  the  twenty  persons  already  assembled  in  the  drawing* 
Tocm,  there  was  not  one  who  could  find  any  thing  else  to  say  to  me  on 
my  marriage. 

Justin.  Welly  and  are  you  not  of  their  opinion  ? 

Ernest.  Oh!  certainly;  but  can  they  not  find  something  better  to 
say  than  this  commonplace  on  such  an  occasion? 

Justin.  They  consider  themselves  very  fortunate  in  finding  phrases 
ready-made. 

Emest  \lookingttthiswatch^.  Teno'dod^!  It  is  only  yet  toi c/doci. 
Heavens !  how  long  this  morning  has  appeared  to  me.  I  have  already 
done  so  many  things !  I  am  quite  exhausted. 

Jusim.  How!  already. 

Ernest.  I  have  been  on  foot  since  sun-rise. 

Justin  C^^hing'2*    What  impatience ! 

Ernest.  Do  not  laugh  without  knowing  at  what 

Justin.  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Ernest.  I  tell  you  that  I  am  harassed ! 

Justin.  By  what? 

Ernest.  By  having  run  all  over  Paris. 

Justin.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Emest.  In  search  of  notaries.  Amongst  the  bills  given  me  by  Aglaf  s 
father  as  a  part  of  her  fortune^  there  are  three  I  have  been  oUiged  to 
have  protested ;  I  do  not  wiaii  to  say  any  thing  about  it  to-day ;  but  it 
is  disi^reeable. 

Justin.  That  surprises  me-^^ny  uncle  generally  does  bustness  only 
with  sure  people. 
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Erneit.  Who  is  sure  now-a-days  ? 

Justin.  There  is  some  mistake  in  this.  But  is  that  all  that  trouhles 
you? 

Ernest.  Oh !  No>  indeed.  After  quitting  the  notary^  I  was  obliged 
to  call  upon  one  of  your  relations^  Madame  Duriffey.  Yesterday  even- 
ing I  promised  your  aunt  to  humble  myself  properly  before  Madame 
Durifiey.  She  had  refused  to  come  to  the  -wedding  under  pretence  of 
I  know  not  what  formalities  not  having  been  observed  towards  her ; 
I  had  to  struggle  hard  to  overcome  her  objections^  without  under- 
standing them ;  and  the  task  had  been  rendered  more  difficult  by  the 
husband  of  the  lady  having  just  obtained  a  place>  which  has  increased 
her  consequence  amanngly ;  so  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  me  to 
descend  to  a  satisfactory  pitch  of  submission.  She  has  against  you  all 
a  list  of  grievances  that  date  from  the  deluge^  and  the  enumeration  of 
which  tired  me  to  death.  I  listened  to  and  approved  of  every  thing  she 
aaid^  so  that  at  length  she  deigned  to  offer  me  her  protection^  which  I 
very  quickly  accqpted^  in  order  to  have  done  vnih  the  matter.  We  may 
now  hope^  that  out  of  consideration  for  me>  she  will  condescend  to 
show  herself  for  a  moment  in  the  ball-room  this  evening. 

ErUer  Mb.  Vibtopp. 
•    Mr.  Vietoff.  Here>  my  son-in-law>  is  a  letter  that  concerns  you — it  is 
from  Gr^on^  and  it  appears  that  the  ball-room  he  was  to  have  given 
you  is  engaged  for  a  public  dinner. 

Ernest  ^jreading^.    It  is  not  possible. 

Mr.  Vtetqffi  You  see  it  is  so^  however. 

Ernest.  If  I  knew  that  Agla^  was  not  yet  ready 

Mr.  Vietoff.  Oh !  even  when  a  woman  is  ready^  there  are  still  so  many 
things  to  be  done  to  her  dress,  that  you  will  have  full  time  to  go  and 
see  about  your  balL  For^  in  fact^  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  dispose  d 
all  the  company  unless  you  make  them  dance.  My  wife's  family  and 
mine  are  like  two  rivers  that  have  never  yet  been  aWe  to  flow  in  con- 
junction ;  your  family  is  altogether  unknown  to  them — so  that  it  is 
the  violins  alone  that  can  give  any  aiq[>earance  of  harmony  to  all  that. 

Ernest.  I  cannot  understand  this  change,  the  thing  was  perfectly 
agreed  on.  I  shall  acquaint  Aglae.  \Jle  goes  to  ifte  door  of  her  room^. 
Aglad 

\\A  voice  from  witkhT].  Who's  there  ? 

Ernest.  It  Is  I. 

Voice.  Wait  a  moment. 

Ernest  \jtiU  at  the  door^  I  wished  to  tell  you  that  I  am  obliged  to 
go  out  and  to  ask  you— — ^ 

Voice.  Verywdl. 

Ernest  [jcoming  from  the  door  a  Utile  out  of  temper^.  It  is,  however, 
disagreeable  that  she  will  not  listen  to  me. 

Mr.  Vietoff.  Hush— do  not  play  the  husband  yet 

Justin.  Let  me  try  [^he  goes  to  the  door'2.     Cousin. 
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Voice.  Is  it  ybu,  Jnsda  ?    Be  quiet — ^we  were  just  thinking  of  yo^. 

Ernest  ]jmth  more  marked  til  humour^.  You  must  acknowledge  that 
abe  might  have  answered  me  so  ;  what  I  wished  to  ask  her  is  of  some 
impcnrtance. 

Mr.  Vietof.  Well,  ask  her,  but  mildly  and  cautiously. 

Ernest  \j'etuming  to  the  door^.    My  dear  Aglae,  do  you  think  that  I 

may  be  absent  for  a  qliarter  of  an  hour  ? She  does  not  answer — I 

want'  to  go  only  as  far  as  Grignon's — the  most  profound  silence.  \^He 
skoms  signs  of  the  most  marked  impaHence,  and  going  nearer  to  the  door, 
says  in  an  agitated  voice,  but  the  agitation  of  which  he  endeavours  to  con^ 
eoBT}-  My  dear  love,  I  only  require  one  word  from  you — can  I, go  out 
far  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ? 

Mr.  Vietoff.  Faith,  I  advise  you  to  go ;  she  must,  of  course,  wait  for 
you. 

Ernest.  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  tins  obstinacy. 

Mr.  Vtetaff.  It  is  not  obstinacy.  She  is  so  occupied  that  it  is  very 
poMible  she  is  not  thinking  of  you  at  alL 

Enter  Framooisb. 

Franfoise.  Mr.  Justin,  Mademoiselle  wishes  to  speak  to  you. 
•    Ernest.  To  me,  you  mean  to  say— 

Franfoise.  No,  no ;  it  is  to  Mr.  Justin. 

Mr.  VieUff.  Since  you  are  admitted  into  the  sanctuary,  endeavour  to 
persuade  thtai  to  make  haste  [[JiK^fr  and  Frangoisego  intoAgla^s  room^. 

Mr.  Vietoff  ^^ughing"^.  How  giddy  this  little  Agla^  is,  I  would  lay 
a  bet  that  my  wife  and  she  widi  to  consult  him  upon  their  ribbons  or 
gewgaws.  They  have  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  him.  It  is  true 
that  he  is  clever  at  every  t!hing. 

Ernest  \jv%lh  vexation^.  He  is  in  very  good  luck. 

Mr.  Vietoff.  if  he  should  find  fault  with  his  cousin's  dress,  she  would 
think  little  of  changing  it  altogether,  and  recommencing  her  toilette. 

Ernest  [jtill  v&eed2»  It  is,  as  you  say,  a  proof  of  great  confidence. 

Mr.  Vietoff.  Ah !  my  dear  Ernest,  you  are  now  about  to  learn  what 
sort  of  beings  women  are.  We  should  have  something  to  mi^e  us 
KnsiUe  of  our  existence ;  if  we  were  not  from  time  to  time  a  little 
tormented,  we  should  die  of  ennui.  Speaking  of  torment,  have  you  been 
to  see  Madame  Durifiey?  She,  for  instance,  is  a  complete  specimen. 
When  I  think  that  at  one  time  they  wished  to  make  mc  marry  her ! 
Truly  I  stiU  should  prefer  even  my  own  wife  \^Emest  looks  towards 
Aglafs  door^.  You  still  hope  to  see  her  appear.  I  have  had  my  expe- 
rience of  those  things.  Go  look  after  your  ball-room — ^remain  away  an 
hour  if  it  be  necessary,  and  I  engage  that  on  your  return  you  .will 
find  every  thing  just  the  same. 

EmesL  But,  Sir,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  go  into  Agla^'s  room. 

Mr.  Vietoff.  Ahi  if  you  wish  to  have  the  chairs  thrown  at  jfOur 
head.  RecoUect  that  it  is  you  that  they  wish  to  surprise.  Go  and  see 
about  your  balL 
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£fiMi^  Cert^inly^  I  8l»U  ziot  qu  . 

Mr,  Fidoff.  On  my  account?  to  k«ep  me  company?  I  am  act  goings 
to  remain  here.  I  must  return  to  the  drawing«room>  and  ^nda^Tour 
to  entertain  the  company  there  ?  On  yonr  return  we  shall  batb  raabe  tt 
descent  into  this  mysterious  chamber,  and^  in  fin^bring  these  fooleries 
^adose. 
^ErnesL    I  am  not  thinking  about  ih»  ball. 

^r.  Vietoff,  And  yet  that  is  your  affidr— far  on  your  head  will  be 
the  conseq^ence  of  disappointment*  The  moment  that  a  fotbar>  whA 
has  brought  up  a  great  girl>  finds  a  husband  for  her>  and  pays  her  por^ 
tion«  no  one  1^  a  right  to  demand  any  more  from  him  ^EmeH  goes  t»n 
wards  the  door  cf  Agla^s  room,  Monsieur  Vietoff  holds  kun  hack  by  ike 
arm2'  I  Ibrgot  to  tell  you  something  of  importance — watch  your  wife 
closely  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Ernest  \jistomshed2'    What  do  you  mean  to  say  ? 

Mr*  Vietoff.  Take  care  that  she  speak  but  as  little  as  possible  to  her 
cousins^  Herisson  and  Sophia ;  they  have  declared  that  your  apartment 
smells  of  painty  '  and  that .  your  wife  ought  not  to  sleep  in  it  for  a 
month.  See  what  a  text  they  would  furnish  Aglae  wHh  to  tonnent  ua 
all  the  evening.  You  must  also  keep  an  eye  upon  her  motlier>  to 
prevent  a  similar  anno3rance — do  you  hear  what  I  say  to  you,? 

Ernest  \jpeakmg  to  himself^'  This  is  really  too  ri^culous.  I  must 
go  into  her  room  \^as  hegoes  towards  the  door,  Justin  comes  osA,  and  waUu 
quicUy  across  the  ^^ge^* 

Ernest,  Justin^  a  moment 

Justin*  Impofsible. 

Ernest.  Can  you  call  at  Grignon's? 

Justin  [jn  the  side  seenes'2'  I  have  a  very  different  businefliB  on  hand. 

Mr.  Vietoff  bursting  into  loud  laughter'^-  Why  do  you  not  laugh  like 
me>  instead  of  making  such  wry  faces.  LFpon  my  honour^  I  think  theae 
women  have  lost  their  wits,  imless  it  be  that  they  are  occupied  with  the 
anonymous  letter  that  came  yesterday. 

Ernest.  An  anonymous  letter  about  me  ? 

Mr.  Vi^ioff.  Yes,  but  so  silly^  that  we  resolved  not  ta  speak  to  you 
iiit. 

EmesL  What  were  the  contents? 

Mr.  Vietoff.  A  most  idb  and  absurd  story,  written  in  a  wretched 
style. 

EmesL  I  wish  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Viekff.  It  has  been  burned. 

EmesL  You  did  wrpng. 

Mr.  Vietoff.  Yes,  in  speaking  of  it  to  you.  Vou  may  be  perfectly 
assured  that  when  my  wilb  made  no  noise  about  it,  it  must  ha:ve  been 
very  uuignifioant  indeed 

Ernest  But  you  have  read  it. 

Mr.  Vietoff.  Ah !  we  shall  never  hear  the  end  of  this.-  Yes,  I  have  ^ 
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BmeH*  ItiSy^wever,  crueL 

Afn  VM»qff  tjmitnmpii^g  AJv*]}*  H<^  much  I  sqpent  not  hmag  held 
my  toiigii6k  JSxoest, bewil«;  if  yoa  cDmrait  any  ladiaaatioii  upon  thia 
folgect,  I  shall  absent  myself  for  the  lest  of  the  day ;  Madame  Vietoff 
II  tenible.  You  see  all  these  things  still  eit  beau,  hut  one  day  or  other 
you  win  kiMiw  how  necesB«ry  it  is  for  a  husband  to  be  upon  |]^^  vhe. 

Ernest.  FearnotidBg. 

Mr.  Vietoff.  We  are  a  happy  coiq^  ;  no  otie  can  say  that  we  are  not 
i  h^qiy  ooople^but  you  give  me  your  word  that  you  will  tfaii^  no  more 
of  tins  ananymous  letter. 

EruA.  I  promise  you. 

Mr.  Videff.  You  am  a  man  of  honour^  and  I  ion  satisfied  Zfl^^l^  $ 
aevertheless  I  should  have  dime  better  to  have  said  noAing  about  it. 
EfAer  a  Ss&tant. 

BenHuL  The  mayor.  Sir,  has  sent  to  say  that  he  is  waiting. 

Mr.  Vidoff  \^iotheservaMr\.  Very  well  [;ihe  servant  retiree^-  Hete's 
itiaej^eoe  of  busbess.  What  can  the  women  be  about?  I  cannot  ima- 
gbie--hut  I  leave  you,  and  shall  xetuirn  to  the  drawing-room.  lamnot 
pcMKBBed  of  your  ea^nness^I  should  fear  to  lose  all  patienee,  and  turn 
aiybloodwitliinttiiig.  t^^%\ 

Ernest  CaJbne]].    Ah!  the  happiest  day  of  my  life !  \^hesiiasmtoan 
arm  dlair^  What  amitodo?  togo,  orto  stay  ?    I  am  at  a  loss  to  de- 
cide—and  Uiia  anonymaus  letter ! — Oh  Aat  toHnorrow  were  here  1 
Enter  Aolab  and  Fbancoisb. 

49UL  This  way,  Fron^oise,  there  is  a  large  dressing  g^ass  here 
t^eemg  EmesC}'  Oh  I  you  are  here  yet.  Sir  ?  You  told  me  you  were 
gomgout. 

Franfoue.  See  how  handsome  Miss  A^a^  is. 

A^ai.  I  believe  he  cares  little  about  that. 

Ernest,  Why  do  you  say  so? 

A^.  You  have  told  me  so  often  that  you  found  me  handsome  only  in 
didiabille. 

Ernest,  I  do  not  recollect  having  said  so. 

Agfa^.  If  there  shoiddbe  ho  ball,  this  dress  will  be  quite  ri^Keulous^ 
jTou  have  done  nothing  yet  about  the  disappointment  of  the  baU-^oom  of 
which  my  cousin  told  us. 

£raei<.  Good  Grodl  no— you  would  not  answer  me. 

A^  [[to  FraHgoUe'2'    Look  here,  diis  does  not  sit  well. 

Ffm^e  C^rmging  a  fM  in  A^Usis  fgornn^.  It  is  of  no  ccmse* 
ipeace,  Bliss. 

4g^  XJfoMngaihKtst^mikei^imssw^  Ineverhad 

a  gown  better  made  [[fo  Emesiy  with  mildness"^.    What  was  it  you 
woemyrngtome,  Ernest? 
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Ernest.  If  you  liad  told  me  leow  much  longer  you  would  hare  been-^ 

•  AglaS  \jtiU  before  the  glaes^-  I  Bsk  your  pardon^  Ernest — liut  Fran- 
f  oise  can  teU  how  busily  we  were  occupied  when  you  qioke  to  us  ftom 
the  other  side  of  the  door. 

Frangoise.  The  men  have  no  idea  of  that ;  ihey  hare  no  more  to  do 
on  a  wedding  day  than  on  any  other.  Their 'dress  is  always  the  same. 
But  a  young  lady  like  Miss  Agla^ 

AglaS.  You  can  now  go  to  Gr^non's. 

EmesL  There  is  no  time — the  mayor  has  sent  to  say  that  he  is  wait* 
ing  for  us. 

Ewffr  Mrs.  ViKTOFP. 

Mrt.  Fieloff,  What  is  to  be  said ;  let  him  wait.  The  mayor  is  in 
an  amazing  hurry.     It  is  not  eleven  o'clock  yet. 

Agla^.  Since  my  father  insisted  upon  my  not  making  two  toilettes  to- 
day^  it  is  impossible  for  me,  dressed  as  I  now  am,  to  be  mimied  at  sa 
early  an  hour.     Such  a  thing  would  be  quite  unexampled. 

Mrs,  Vietoff.  You  are  ri^t.     Besides,  it  is  not  often  that  the  mayor 
has  such  marriages  as  yours  to  celebrate — ^he  might,  therefore^  show  a 
Kttle  complaisance  \Ho  Ernest}.    What  do  you  think  of  Agla^  to-day  ? 
'   Ernest.  She  is  charming. 

Mrs.  Vietoff.  Is  it  not  so  ?  [[to  Aglaf}  sit  down  my  heart ;  you  must 
be  too  fatigued  to  remain  any  longer  on  your  l^;s. 

Ernest.  The  carriages  have  been  waiting  a  long  time  at  the  door. 

•  Mrs.  Vietoff  \jiiting  donmy    Ah  I  ah !  Z^AglaS  sits  down  (Uso.^ 

"  Ernest.  If  Agla^  would  consent,  we  might  get  over  at  once  the  annoy* 
ance  of  the  municipality,  and  afterwards  we  should  go  to  the  chuidi  oiily 
when  she  pleased. 

Mrs.  Vietoff.  Yes,  that  might  be  done>  if  Mr.  Vietoff  would  listen  to 
reason,  but  should  he  once  get  us  out,  he  will  not  allow  us  again  to  re- 
turn. We  must  have  some  time  to  look  about  us.  This  is  the  first  mcK 
ment  this  morning  wc  have  been  able  to  take  the  least  repose.  Have  you 
not  still  to  go  somewhere  ?  Go,  Mr.  Ernest,  you  will  not  detain  us. 

Ernest.  The  drawing-room  is  full  of  company. 

Mrs.  Vietoff^  I  have  no  doubt  of  that ;  Mn  Vietoff  has  sent  out  so 
many  invitations. 

Ernest.  We  must  go  to  them. 

Mrs.  Vietoff.  Oh !  never  mind  them>  they  will  amuse  themselves — 
do  not  be  alarmed — 

Ernest.  But,  since  we  are  ready- 
Mr*.  Vietoff.  You  think  so— but  you  deceive  yourself.  If  by  chance 
there  should  be  no  dance  this  evening,  Agla^  must  change  the  whole  of 
her  dress ;  so  that  you  see  the  first  thing  necessary  is  to  know  someUiing 
certain  upon  this  point  I  know  what  the  usages  of  good  society  arc> 
and  as  I  am  still  responsible  for  my  daughter,  I  shall  tiot  sufier  her  to  be 
fbund  wanting  in  them. 
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^Ernest  \j9Uh  a  tUgkt  rndkathn  of  vexaiknC^'     I  most  obey  tltem 
]^he  goes  out,  and  Franqoingoet  into  Agla^i  tvom.^ 

Mrs.  Fidi^  \jMde2'    I  fear  thftt  he  is  somewhat  of  a  tyrant. 
'  A^ai»    To  dress  only  once  such  a  day  as  this  !  it  would  have  been 
so  easy  to  have  made  two  toilettes. 

Mrs.  Vietqff.    What  can  be  done,  my  love  ?  it  is  your  fiber's  will. 

AglaS.  But  you  will  not  prevent  me,  mamma,  from  thinking  at 
least  that  fathers  have  sometimes  yetj  stno^  DriHs. 

Mrs.  Fietqffl    AU  men  have  such. 

AglaS.  Alas !  I  am  goitig  to  swear  to  love  Mr.  Ernest  all  ray  life; 
{jnghing'2  Ah,  if  my  father  would  have  consented,  I  ^ould  have  sworn 
tbit  to  another. 

Mrs.  Fietoff.  Come,  come,  my  child,  you  will  have  time  enon^  to 
think  of  that. 

AglaS.     You  are  right,  mamma. 

Mrs.  Fietoff.  You  must  not  be  dreaming  of  anybody  dse ;  time  will 
settle  an  that.     Shall  we  go  to  the  drawing-room  ? 

AgUU,     Now  ? 

Mrs.  Fietoff.  Why  yes.  It  appears  you  have  nothing  further  to 
delay  you. 

AgUU.  You  cannot  imagine  how  much  it  annoys  me  to  be  obliged  to 
listen  to  so  many  salutations  all  at  once. 

Mn.  Fietoff.  You  must  arta  yourself  with  courage.  Recollect  that 
you  are  now  a  woman.  Apropos,  my  child,  I  reeommend  to  you  ie  have 
a  mild  and  modest  tone  with  our  relations ;  but,  above  all,  to  join  to  it 
an  air  of  timid  satiafMiion  when  speaking  to  daose  of  your  husband ; 
that  is  good  taste,  and  every  one  renuffks  it.  After  that  I  give  yoa 
carte  blanche  to  triumi^  bddly  over  the  young  girls  whom  the  sight  of 
a  bride  throws  into  despair.  And  if,  amongst  the  crowd  of  compliments 
addre»ed  to  you,  there  should  be  any  misplaced  or  free  ones,  instead  of 
Mushing  and  fwt]i"g  down  your  eyes,  as  is  practised  upon  like  oceanonis, 
stare  full  in  the  face  of  those  who  thus  address  such  to  you,  with  a  look 
as  if  you  did  not  understand  them.  This  method  is  infallible— 4t  sud* 
denly  chedcs  the  ^uizzers,  by  forcing  them  to  respect  your  innocence ; 
at  your  age  I  found  this  to  answer  admirably  well. 

A^ai.    That  is  the  way  I  have  always  done. 
Enter  ERNissT. 

Ernest.  I  have  not  been  obliged  to  go  very  far,  for  they  have  sent 
hither  to  say  that  every  thing  is  satisfactorily  settled.  Nothing  now 
stops  us,  we  may  set  out.  Z^They  are  going  otd  when  Mr.  Fietoff  enters, "2 

Mr.  Fietoff.  Whither  are  you  going  ?  Your  brother  is  not  with  you, 
Mrs.  Vietoff  ?  He  is  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  God  knows  how  long 
he  will  now  make  us  wait. 

Mrs.  Fietoff.    It  is  your  foult.    Why  did  you  engage  him  to  be  a 
witness? 
Mr.  Fietoff.     Because  you  would  have  bccii  furious  had  I  not  done  so« 
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Mrs.  ViOoffn  Not  *l  alL  I  laio#  th4t  my  faMlier  is  too  absent, 
and  diould  not  be  dioaea  fol*  Auh  a  puipose.  I  should  not  have  been 
furious^  Mr.  Vietoff ;  we  must  take  aome  other  petKm. 

Jtfr.  Vi^.  Yt)Q  know  very  well  that  the  contract  is  alreadj 
written^  and  that  your  brodier's  name  is  in  it. 

JCp/«  Viatff^  And  What  necessity  was  there  for  having  it  written 
before  hand? 

Mr.  Vidoff.    It  was  at  your  request  that  the  Mayor  did  it. 

Mn.  Vidoff.  I  am  always  in  ihe  wrong.  However  I  am  now 
usedtoit. 

JIfr.  VuJUiff.    Let  our  8on-dn-»law  judge* 

Mrs.  Vieloff.  Do  not  bring  these  children  into  our  quarrels,  I  beg 
of  yoo,  Mr.  VietoE  They  ought  to  believe  that  married  persons  are 
alwajTS  of  the  same  opinion.     It  is  a  bad  example  you  give  them. 

Mr,  Vietoff.    I  am  sure  that  Ernest  does  not  believe  that. 

A^M*    Nor  I  ndther. 

Mrs.  Vietoff.    Send  a  servant. 

Mr.Vidoff.    Ofwhatavail  would  that  be? 

Mrs.  Vidoff.    Wdl  then,  Ernest,  go  there  yourself ;  it  is  but  a  step 
from  here^  and  you  will  find  a  carriage  at  the  door. 

^  Mr.  Vkioff.    Let  tte  poor  fellow  breathe  a  little ;  you  really  have 
not  the  least  compasmon  for  him. 

Mrs.  Vidoff.    It  is  all  your  fault. 

Erwui.    What  is  it  3rou  vnsh  me  to  do  ? 

JIfrt.  Vidoff.    Go  to  my  brother's^  my  dear  Ernest 

Mr.  Vidoff.  Stop,  son-in-law ;  my  brother-in-law  is  too  ecoentftV  a 
sort  of  person,  and  I  do  not  wisdi  to  subject  you  to  his  whims. 

Mrs.  VieUff.    In  that  case  we  shall  have  to  wait 

Mr.  Vidoff  \jiu  he  goes  ouQ.    We  must  wait 

Ernest.    But  die  morning  virill  be  lost  in  this  manner. 

Mrs.  Viebff.  So  much  the  worse  for  Mr.  Vietoff.  I  made  a  rea- 
sonable propodtion,  which  he  rejected,  and  let  him  now  suffer  the  con- 
seqnenoes  of  his  obstinacy.  I  should  now  be  seriously  grieved  if  you 
were  to  take  tihe  least  step  to  remedy  this.  \^Singing  is  heard  from 
behind  ihe  scenes.^ 

Aglai.  Ah,  mamma,  what  is  this  I  hear  ? 
Enter  Mother  Topib,  with  a  parcel  of  bouquets.    She  sings. 
Aim  t.^Tous  les  bour/^e&U  Se  Chartres, 
Dans  oe  bera  jour  de  ftte, 
MontMUf  l6  mtri^^ 
Je  vieng  d*u]i  air  bonnlce 
Pour  vom  oomplimenttr. 

Emed  {mterrupting  her'2^    What  is  it  you  want ?     Leave  us. 
MoHer  Tofse.    Oh,  my  good  Sir,  permit  me  to  give  those  ladies 
some  flowers. 

Ernest.    These  ladies  do  not  want  your  flowers ;  get  away  with  you* 
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Maker  Tofie.  My  booqueti  Mng  good  hide,  \tf  d^  fiMk  of  a 
woman.  It  is  not  jet  eight  months  ago  anee  I  took  soiaq^  lo  «&  old 
gentLeman  of  seventy,  on  Ins  weddmg^^by.  He  married  a  foong  gixl 
of  eighteen,  and  no  la^r  than  yesteiday  he  tent  to  ma  finr  omigee?  for 
tlie  dinner  given  on  the  haptum  of  their  dnld.     \lAgkiS  suMrn^, 

EmesL    Are  jou  going  to  overwhehn  us  with  jour  tidiculoas^  jests  ? 
Mrs,  Fietqffi    Do  not  tonnent  this  poor  woman ;  she  has  made  Agla^ 
laugfa. 

Emeti.    If  we  had  nothing  else  to  do-— 
Moiker  TopU.    The  gentl^oaan  is  prohaUy  not  the  hridegtoom  ? 
Mrs.  Vietoff.     Indeed  he  is. 

Mciher  Topie.  Well,  ought  he  not  to  he  delighted  that  thete  is  anj 
one  that  can  make  the  Innde  laugh  upon  a  daj  like  this  ?  It  is  po  serious 
a  day. 

4g^  Z^nide  to  her  moiher^.    She  is  right. 

Mdker  Topk,  For.  the  women,  he  it  understood ;  for  aft  to  ^ 
gentlemen,  it  is  truly  for  them  the  happiest  day  of  their  ]&Fes.  They 
get  a  handsome  wooura,  ^enty  of  money,  every  thing  in  fine^^  and  what 
do  they  give  in  retmm?  [^ske  kmgks'2  ah !  ah !  ah  !  what  a  fine  arrange- 
nient---ah  I  ah !  ah !  But  so  it  is,  ah !  ah !  ah ! 
Mrs.Fiei(^aHdA^  [Jatig^'^'  Ah  !  ah  r  ah! 
Ernest  ^jasUkT}'  Sbit  has  made  her  way ;  her  soocesB  is  oompMe 
\^To  Mother  Topk^.  Endeavour,  my  good  woman,  not  to  make  so 
iiee. 

Mother  Topie,  My  dear  Sir,  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  We  know 
what  politeness  and  horn  km  are,  God  he  thanked !  You  must  not  eon- 
faund  us  vrith  the  herring  women  of  other  times.  We  are  ef  a  diflaient 
order — at  present  we  are  respectful  to  every  one,  for  fear  of  making  a 
nnstake.  The  devil,  nevertheless,  loses  nothing  hy  this  ;  but  this  is  the 
manner  of  doing  business  at  present. 
A^ai,    How  funny  die  is  t 

Mother  Tdme,  I  hnag  bouquets  to  weddings- because  my  moriier  did 
it  before  me,  and  because  I  have  always  liked  to  look  upon  young  brides  ; 
but  I  do  not  speak  to  them  as  my  mother  used ;  that  would  be  like 
nothing  that  we  know  at  present.    Wauld  you  bdieve  that  she  used  to 

say  to  them 

Ernest,    Silence! 

Agla^>    How  hardi  you  are,  Ernest ! 
Ernest,    I  know  what  sort  of  women  these  are. 
Mother  Topie,    You  know  nothing  at  all  about  it,  my  dear  Sir. 
AgkS  Zfo  Mother  Tc^wf].    Tell  us  what  your  mother  used  to  say  to 
te  young  brides. 
Eme^    Aghi^,  it  can  be  nothing  but  some  s^ly  nonaense. 
Mother  Topie.    Undoubtedly ;  but  still  in  those  times  they  Bstenei 
even  to  that. 
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4fif&i^.  Tdl  us  then.  [Emut-jntg  domh  ond  iunukUback  upon 
Maker  Topier\ 

Mother  Topic*  You  insist  ?  Well  then,  she.  uaedL  to  say.  ta  them* 
*'  My  beaudfid  lady,  I  have  no  advice  to  give  you ;  but  if  you  wish  to 
have  peace  in  your  house,  believe  mo- 

Agla^.    WeU. 

Mother  Topic*    Be  obedient  to  your  husband. 

AgUU.    What  a  fine  conclusion. 

Ernest  [[tonu  rownd  laughing.'^     Let  her  finish. 

Madame  Vietoff*  Oh !  la,  how  curious ;  we  have  had  quite  enough 
of  it 

Emect  Cjra%l]*    Her  mother  had  good  sense. 

Mother  Topic,  ,Not  the  least  in  the  world,  my  dear  Sir>  for  I  know 
how  dearly  it  has  cost  me  for  having  the  bonhommic  to  follow  her 
advice.      If  it  was  to  begin  again  But  I  am  a  widow,  and 

though  I  have  three  children,  which  is  a  heavy  charge,  I  laugh  and 
sing  at  present  from  morning  tiU  evening. 

EmcH  {jisidc'2*    What  a  plague  of  a  woman  is  this. 

Mother  Topic  [[to  ^gl(^-    Take  this  bouquet,  madam.  - 

Aglai.    Willingly. 

Mother  Topic*    I  shall  offer  this  one  to  the  lady,  your  sister. 

Mrs*  Vletoff  {^taking  the  boatqucQ*    What  a  good  creature* 
'   Ernest  [jgiving  money  to  Mother  Topie^*    You  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

Mother  Topic*  I  put  it  to  your  conscience,  my  good  gentleman  ;  so 
rich  a  marriage— a  financial  marriage— a  hotel  in  the  ChauuSc  dAntin. 
You  give  no  more  than  they  do  in  the  Fauxhourg  St*  Germain. 

Ernest  \^ving  her  more  money^*  There  is  no  means  of  gietting  rid 
of  her. 

Mother  Topic*  True — ^it  is  not  for  myself;  but  when  one  has  three 
children *     You  well  know  what  it  is. 

Ernest,    Will  you  oblige  me  to  have  you  put  out  ? 

Mother  Topic*  How  can  any  one,  on  the  hairiest  day  of  his  life,  be 
so  rude  towards  poor  people.  There  are  persons  who  have  every  thing, 
youth,  beauty,  riches.    All  you  want  is  misfortune. 

Mrs*  Vietoff,    Adieu,  adieu,  good  woman. 

Mother  Topic*  Adieu>  ladies;  adieu,  my  handsome  gentleman.  1 
heartily  beg  pardon  for  having  bothered  you  ;  but  on  the  wedding-day 
that  is  sometimes  not  amiss.     ZJ^hc  goet  out  singing^, 

Ernest*    Heaven  be  praised !    We  have  at  length  got  rid  of  her. 

Mrs*  Vietoff*    She  has  not  annoyed  us.     Has  she,  Aglae  ? 

AglaS*    She  might  have  remained  longer  for  me. 

Mrs,  Vietoff,  True  enough.  We  must  not,  however,  keep  the 
company  waiting  any  longer.  If  you  wish,  my  child,  we  will  go  to 
Ae  drawing-room. 

Af^,    Here  is  my  cousin. 
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J&ifer  Juixnf.   - 

Justin  \jappivackes  AglaS,  and  speaks  to  her  in  a  hw  wnce.  This 
iremSles  Ernest,  and  preoerUs  him  from  piling  aUetUion  to  fohai  Mrs. 
yieioffis  saying  to  him  in  an  under  tone^,  I  am  enchanted^  my  pretty 
cousiii.  All  has  happened  for  the  best ;  they  will  come ;  here  is  the 
mother's  answer  \lie  gives  Aglai  a  letter,  which  she  reads,  and  then 
ptUs  in  her  bosom^^-  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  sufficiently.  But  you 
are  so  good. 

jiglaS.    Assuredly,  and  better  Uian  you  think  me.     l^She  sighs2^ 

Mr.  Fietoff  {^from  behind  the  scenes2-  Come  Mrs.  Vietoff— come 
dau^ter;  the  witnesses  are  arrived. 

Mrs.  Fietoff.  We  are  coming.  Justin,  go  and  tell  Mr.  Vietoff  that 
we  are  putting  on  our  shawls.  I  will  go  and  fetch  your's,  Aglae 
IMrs.  Fietoff  goes  into  the  bed-room,  and  Justin  goes  out  at  the  other 
door'2' 

EmesL  Will  you  not  confide  to  me  what  Justin  has  been  saying 
to  you  ? 

Aglae.     It  was  nothing. 

Ernest.    He  appeared,  however,  to  speak  with  great  animation. 

Aglai.    You  know  he  always  does  so. 

EmesL    But  he  gave  you  a  letter. 

4g^  Zl^oMng  at  him  with  ostonishmenQ.  He  did  so. 

Ernest.  I  should  wish  to  know  what  that  letter  contained. 

Aglai.  Good  God !  Can  it  be  that  you  are  jealous  ? 

Ernest.  What  foolishness  i  It  is  only  curiosity  that  I  feel. 

Aglai.  This  is  astonishing. 

Ernest.  What  is  much  more  astonishing  is  the  emotion  you  feel  upon 
so  simple  an  afiair. 

Aglai.  £motion  that  I  feel !  What  do  you  mean  to  say  ?  I  feel  no 
emotion.  For  what  cause  should  I  feel  emotion  ?  Can  Mr.  Justin  not 
vpesik  to  me  ?  Can  I  not  answer  Mr.  Justin  without  throwing  you  into 
alarm  ?  Do  you  entertain  suspicions  of  my  cousin,  of  me  ?  Was  not 
our  marriage  brought  about  by  him  ?  Was  it  not  he  that  introduced 
you  to  the  family  ?  Really  I  cannot  reconcile  to  myself  the  importance 
that  you  atta(;h  to  what  he  may  have  said  to  me.^ 

Ernest-  It  is  you  who  attach  importance  to  it.  It  was  so  easy  to 
give  me  a  plain  answer  at  once. 

Aglai.  But  to  repeat  to  you  all  that  shall  be  said  to  me  is  a  species 
of  submission  I  am  not  prepared  for.  That  would  be  intolerable  slavery. 
If  I  had  loved  Mr.  Justin  so  well  as  to  wish  to  marry  him,  my  father 
would  certainly,  not  have  crossed  my  intention.  He  is  our  relation, 
he  IS  young,  good  tempered,  full  of  talent,  and  capable  I  am  sure  of 
'  rendering  any  woman  happy. 

Ernest.  Calm  yourself  Aglae — nothing  can  be  more  misplaced  than 
your  agitation  at  present.  Have  you  never  had  a  movement  of  curiosity 
youndf  ?     Well,  I  confess  to  you  that  mine  was  excited  by  that  low- 
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raced  oonrenation  and  that  letter  which  you  hastened  to  conceal  after 
havhigTeadit. 

4g&^.  Hastened  to  conceal?  \^She  puif  her  hand  to  htrhowm  to  take 
ma  the  letter  and  give  U  Mm — httt  then  tuddenly  etops}'  I  am  sacry  for 
it,  but  I  feel  diat  I  <yng^tnot  to  satisfy  jou  after  the  turn  the  conrersa- 
tion  has  taken. 

EmeH  ^  the  miUtH  tone  and  jmtHstg  hu  arm  round  her  mahfj. 
You  do  not  remember  that  I  might  insist  upon  it 

AglaS  Z^iUengaging  hertdf  and  raimng  her  ootcej.  Mamxna> 
mamma,  he  insists* 

Enter  Mas.  Vibtoff  and  FRAN901BB  carrying  two  shawls. 

Mrs.  Fietoff.  Already ! — ^And  you  are  weepings 

Ernest.  It  is  perfect  childishness. 

Aglai.  Mr.  Ernest  wishes  absolutely  to  know  what  my  cousin  Iiad  to 
say  tome. 

Mrs.  Fietoff.  Innocent  young  man !  What  you  still  give  way  to 
such  puerilities  as  those?  \^To  her  daughter'^-  And  you  did  not  tefl 
him,  I  hope. 

A^^.  Certainly  not 

Mrs.  Fietoff.  You  acted  perfectly  right  My  dear  Mr.  Ernest  diere 
is  no  knowing  to  what  lengths  you  might  go,  if  you  were  allowed  to 
hare  your  own  way.  You  must  not  form  too  exaggerated  an  idea  of  the 
rights  of  an  husbuid.  \^8he  laughs.'2  But  it  is  a  rule  that  lovers  diould 
always  be  quarrelling.    But  even  so  their's  is  a  happy  time,  you  must 


Ernest.  I  made  no  unreasonable  request 

Mrs.  Fietoff.  Oh  bat  jou  ^;  for  my  daughter  complains  of  you. 

Ernest.  Agla^  may  be  mistaken. 

Mrs.  Fietoff.  A  woman  is  never  mistaken. 

Ernest.  One  word  virould  have  satisfied  me. 

Mrs.  Fietoff  \^ironicaUi/2'  ^^  ^^  ^ 

A^aS.  Yes,  Mamma.  That  is  the  way  he  goes  on. 
"  Mrs.  Fietoff^.  One  is  as  great  a  chOd  as  tlie  odier.  Well,  Mr.  Despot, 
if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  the  subject  of  this  terrible  conversation  was 
known  to  me,  and  that  it  related  merely  to  an  invitation  to  die  ball  this 
evening,  what  would  you  think  of  yourself  and  your  out-burstings  of 
authority? 

AglaS  ^handing  to  her  mother  the  letter  given  her  bg  JusthQ*  The 
gentleman  may  read. 

Mrs.  Fietoff  \^esenting  the  letter  to  Ernest  who  refuses  if}.  [[7*0 
ierdaught€r.'2  You  are  too  good  {^To  Ernest^  Madame  Dermence,  who 
has  written  this  note,  U  the  mother  of  a  young  lady  that  my  nephew  is 
aeekingin  marriage.  It-was  only  this  morning  diat  he  told  us  he  wished 
to  have  the  family  invited  for  diis  evening,  there  is  the  whole  of  the 
mystery.    Have  you  still  any  thing  dse  to  insist  upon? 

Ernest.  If  you  desire  absolutely  to  condemn  me— 
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Mrs.  VteUjff.  No.  I  wish  only  to  refonn  you.  Be  ^asm;^  that  it  is 
the  wife  who  establishes  the  reputation  of  the  husband  in  society.  When 
a  wife  qpeaks  well  of  her  husband^  who  dares  say  any  t^ii>g  against  him- 
But  you  will  allow  that  the  wife^  on  her  paxt>  cannot  und^xtake  so  heavy 
a  responsibility^  unl^  she  be  perfectly  assured  that  there  is  nothijig.in 
her  husband's  character  that.can  diock  or  give  her  umbrage;  women 
are  very  susceptible^  and  they  are  right  in  being  so. 

Aglai.  It  is  all  one  at  present^  mamma,  he  acknowledges  his  error  ; 
you  must  not  scold  him  any  more. 

Mrs.  Vidoff.  I  am  not  scolding,  but  instructing  him. 

Aglai  [jo;^/tt%.]]  Give  me  your  ^rm^  Ernest.  Let  us  go  into  the 
drawing-room  together. 

Mrs.  Vietoff.  No^  my  child,  you  must  go  in  first,  and  give  him  yonr 
handkerchief  to  carry,  in  order  that  your  deportment  may  be  perfectly 
free— [|4^^  gives  her  handkerchief  to  EmesQ — take  this  shawl  abo«- 
\jthe  gives  him  a  sharvr}.  See  how  happy  he  is !  Z^Aglai  and  her  mo* 
tier  go  ouQ. 

Ernest.  At  length !  Zfi^\\ 

France  ^jdone'^.  Is  it  not  cruel  that  I  am  d^liged  to  remain  here  ? 
I  should  have  been  so  delighted  to  see  the  effect  my  young  lady  will 
produce.  They  will  never  see  so  handsome  a  bride.  But  I  shall  go 
this  evening  to  the  ball  and  see  her  dance.  I  shall  also  see  Mr.  Justin, 
who  she  says  is  so  fine  a  dancer.  As  to  Mr.  Ernest,  I  know  not  why;, 
but  I  imagine  he  cannot  be  graceful — he  appears  to  me  all  of  one  peoQ — 
it  is  probably  a  good  young  man,  but  it  is  too  grave  for  his  age— rhe 
should  have  waited  a  little  longer.  I  leave  the  service  of  ^f  rs.  Vietoff 
to  follow  my  young  lady — this  was  very  prudent  on  the. part  of  my 
mistress,  for  certainly,  if  Miss  Agla^  put  I^er  confidence  in  me,  I  will  not 
let  her  become  a  victim,  like  so  many  poor  little  women  that  we  see  at 
present  ]^she  goes  to  the  window^.  I  n^ust  see  the  wedding. fcdks. get 
into  the  carriages.  What  a  crowd !  Almost  all  relations — ^but  I  do  not 
know  one  quarter  of  them — so  few  of  them  are  invited  here..  .Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vietoff  prefer  seeing  friends,  and  they  are  quite  right.  Who  qan 
that  lady  be  to  whom  Mrs.  la  Tremblaie  is  so  very  polite,  she  infists 
upon  her  getting  into  the  coach  first  ?  Ah,  it  is  Mrs.  dp  Drochet,  of 
whom  she  said  enough  to  hang  her  some  days  ago — what  a  pretty  wodd! 
There  is  Miss  Aglae.  Ah>  the  flounces  of  her  gown  wiU  be  cau^t.by 
the  carriage  door.  But  what  can  be  the  matter — she  quits  the  carriage 
an4.  returns  to  the  houae.  Can  she  haye  forgotten  any  thing.  \jhe  looks 
olxmQ.  She  has  her  gloves,  her  fan,  her  shawL  I  do  not  see  what  she 
can  want. 

Enter  Mbs.  Vietoff,  Aglab,  and  F"» 

Agla^.  l^With  vexation^-  Franfoise,  tjyg  j^  i 
no  bouquet  of  orange  flowers  jp^^  jg^  VutofffiOoms,  tAegg^oiU. 

Frangoise.  Ah,tTue^^^^^^^^^^^^y^     Iknowwtwbi* 

thatis  an  essential  ^rtwnly  it  is  not  thcfault  of  MissAglai;  but  I  aan 
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A^tui.  I  knew  w^  enough  that  I  had  it  not.    But  who  wheats  this 
U&i  of  ditg  now.    You  ihould  have  taken  my  part  Ernest. 
•  Jtfinr.  ^iMblf.  My  chiki^  mj  eh£id— he  would  havt&  been  wrong;  bmA 
I  kaiow  not  what  I  could  have  been  thinking  of^  not  to  haTepetodvedl  it. 

4|^.  My  aunt  thinks^  nothing  but  annc^ring  me,  if  she  had  heid 
iMT  tongue  no  ott^  would  have  lemaiiced  it 

Ernest,  It  is  but  a  very  trifling  matter. 
:  i%!fe(^.  QowisitpossiU^toplaoethishideousftOM^Mrtinsoha^^ 
a  head  dress  ?     This  is  to  satisfy  the  goissips,  for  it  is  only  your  gosnp^ 
ping  old  women  Who  attadi  any  importanee  to  these  ctd  fashintw^ 
^ngs.    ^^^lat  does  this  rhyme  to?    What  does  it  signify  ? 
'    Mrs,  Vietoff,  That  signifies  a  great  deaL 

4gla^.  I  assure  you  that  it  signifies  nothing. 

Fraw^pm.  C[J9r^^fM^  theckapUQ.  I  feared  it  was  lost,  but  hem  H 
is  Mitt.    ^AgMtakesthe  hmtquel  and piMs  i^ severaiifihefimctn'J. 

Mrs,  Vietoff,  What  aie  you  doing  ? 

Af^,  Assuredly  I  wiU  not  put  all  this  on  my  head. 

Mrs.  Vietoff.  ZTo^Emest,'^  She  has  a  little  head  of  fier  own.  CFo  *«r 
AMgilUer].  Sit  down  and  I  wjU  place  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall 
merefy  be  teen. 

A^a6,  ^SUAr^  dmsfr\.  What  a  ri<&alou8  custom!  ^To  Emesi, 
wkUst  his  mother  is  plaoing  the  bouqueQ,  You  laugh— and  yet  if  it 
wero  noticyr  you  I  should  not  be  ol^iged  to  submit  to  these  things. 

EmeH.  CGflify.]  I  am  very  culpable  indeed. 

Mrs.  Fietoff.  Lock  at  yourself  now-^are  you  satisfied  ? 
A^ai  rises  and  looks  in  the  glass. 

AglaS.  Oh  fie— horrible.  \^She  puUs  off  the  boHqHet,^  Here 
Franfoist  put  it  altogether  under  my  veil  {nrnsic  is  heard,'^  What 
anise  is  that? 

Ernest,  l^AJier  going  to  the  wmdofs.^  It  is  the  band  of  the  natioiiii 
guard  oome  to  play  under  your  window. 

A^.  Ah,  there  was  only  waning  this— what  concern  is  it  of  theirs? 

Ernest.  As  you  marry  their  captain,  it  is  an  homage  they  pay  you. 

A^ai.  Ernest,  my  dear  Mr.  Ernest,  do  me  the  fieivour  I  entreat  you 
losettd  them  away. 

Ernest.  That  will  be  difficult. 

ifgiotf .  I  dudl  not  liave  the  house  as  long  as  those  musicians  remain. 

Ernest.  Why  so? 

Aglai.  Because  I  do  not  like  this  ridieuhnis  eq^osnte ;  do  be  a  litde 
ocBuplaisant. 

EmeH.  I  desire  to  be  nothin|L  else, 
eoeiong  in  marriage.  It '^.'91. 

to  have  the  fanuly  invited  for  tm^rr,  looks  wdl— rdie  military,  the  music — 
mystery.    Have  you  still  any  thing  dse  to  Jrt  th«%  vnH  not  be  a  woman 
Ernest.  If  you  desire  absolutdy  to  condemn  me— '^  with  you. 

^  how  soon  I  am 
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ttifcamwsed.  How  shall  I  eter  get  into  the  catnage  beflm  the  wHcde 
Bftil^boarhood,  who  are  at  their  windows — ^having  to  m/kB  in3r  waf 
tfiitnigb  all  the  porteresses  of  the  parish?  Really  I  cannot  hring 
myself  to  it  Eteest,  my  lovo--yoil  must*  paidOn  m»^I  know  this 
#ffl  00^  yoQ  some  ttoikUe-— but  omnot  you  do  somelUng  Ibr  me^* 

EmeH,  {^IGtiiNg  her  kand.'^  Every  thing  that  yoa  desitfemy  ddu- 
bve.    C-K«^3 

Mrs,  Vietoff,  Agla^  I  have  made  an  observation  upon  youf  husband. 
It  is  by  kindness  that  you  mUst  manage  Uqi.  Ill  humour,  impatience, 
and  haughty  and  disdainful  airs  will  not  at  all  succeed  with  him — ^but 
with  a  little  cajolery,  on  the  ocmtouy,  you  will  be  able  to  do  whatever 
you  Hke  with  him.     What  will  that^cost  you? 

A^a^.  Oh!  nothiiig,  but  you,  Mammai  what  plan  did  you  adopt 
with  my  father  ? 

Mrs.  Whdqff.  ^Ltmerimg  her  unee  wMfiotta  he  keerd  6y  FIranfiiie.'J 
A  hid  0Me-*hyBteii8t-Hii«r«ous  atta<^ 

AgUiS.  How! 

Mrs,  Vietoff.  My  nerves  have  never  been  afbeted,  but  your  father 
WIS  so  alow  in  cooing  to  a  reselutioa  tkat  I  •m^^i^ed  tliis  means  to 
Wng  him  to  a  prompt  4ecision.  He  would  have  always  ended  by  ^doing 
wikat  I  wished,  bmt  9^11  it  was  neoessaiy  to  wait  ages  fer  it,  wliefen  the 
4lead  of  the  embafvassment  attending  one  of  my  nervoas  attidcs  -  ren** 
4erad  him  the  most^itpedMoat  man  in  die  world.  Heerover  if  k  wer« 
to  feoommenee  I  shoidd^fhoose  someotber  nmans. 

i^faf.  Why-^  Ui»t  eueoeeded  so  weilf 

Mrs.  Vletof.  True-*%»t  fit  te^Uired  eonstant  tepetifeMn. 
Ei^ter  EninsBT. 

Emesi.  f>o  not  be  angry,  my  dear  A^a^,  I  should  have  sneeeeded  i6 
wwdlng  away  iSie  band,  bnt  your  fiither  positivdy  obyeeted  tb  it,  and  h^ 
«f«i  insiits  upon  your  oOBo^yiwiaelf  to  dumk  the  musicians. 

Af^.  Good  Heavens ! 

ffiiek.  I  didandsaidalit^iatit  wasppssablefbrmetodoflrsay,  but 
lie  is  inexoralde. 

A^a^.  You  must  have  taken  die  wrong  way  of  peniiudinghim. 

JSmeff.  I  regret  that  you  did  not  hear  me. 

dg^.  Mamma,  what  is  to  be  done  now  ? 

M«*#.  VkUff.  Obej,  mydkild;  chift  we  could  not  have  fbreseen. 

A^  ^Aside  to  her  mother^.  Would  not  a  little  fit  of  hysterics i^ 

Mr9.  f%«o(f.  In(poMlble---draBed  as  lam. 

4gfa^.  This  is  the  use  of  the  Nadonal  Guard ! 

BnteeL  Come,  take  courage.  « 

dglmi*  I  have  never  been  so  annoyed  as  to-day. 

£f«^  Cil W^.;]  How  apeettMeiOl  this  is ! 

\Jie gives  Aglai  fds4irm,  Mrs.  VutofffMms,  iAeggeoiU. 

FrunfoUe  tfihme^^  ^^^^  not  as  it  ought  to  be.    I  know  not  win* 
(can  be;  oertainly  itisnot  ^fault  of  MissAgk^;  but  I  ean 
D2 
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easily  imagine  that  she  finds  some  change  in  Mr.  Etnest.  I  who  saw 
their  courtship  begin  can  no  longer  recognize  theoL  He  was  always  so 
complaisant  towards  Miss  Aglae,  so  full  of  attentions,  anticipating  her 
wishe»— one  would  have  sworn  that  he  breathed  but  for  her.  But  at 
present  he  takes  things  much  easier.  That  lasted  too  long^— four  months! 
How  can  it  be  expected  that  two  joung  people,  who  have  passed  every 
evening  together  for  four  months,  should  not  feel  a  little  coolness  towards 
each  other. 

//  n'est  pas  d^EtemelUs  Amours, 


MR.  CAMPB£LL*S  UNIVERSITY. 

Wb  were  not  a  little  exasperated  by  hearing  in  the  course  of  the 
month,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell  had  been  making  the  scheme  for  t 
London  University  ridiculous  by  his  unhappy  way  of  recommending 
it  in  an  article  in  Mr.  Henry  Colbum's  Magazine.  To  our  ahune 
we  must  confess,  that  this  appeared  to  us  the  most  probable  thing  in  the 
world,  for  we  know  that  Thomas  has  sometimes  a  particularly  silLy 
manner  of  saying  any  thing  that  he  has  to  say  on  iM^>er  in  sober  prose ; 
we  therefore  gave  an  order  for  a  copy  of  ^e  New  Monthly,  to  the 
unspeakable  amazement  of  our  bookseller,  with  the  full  determination 
of  smiting  Thomas  hip  and  thigh,  in  the  event  of  our  finding  him 
guilty  of  those  misdemeanours  which  were  imputed  to  him  by  our 
informant  It  was  not  that  we  cared  two  straws  about  Mr.  Campbell's 
writing  nonsense ;  but  we  were  exceeding  wrath  at  the  idea  of  his  doing 
lis  nonsense  <m  a  scheme  which  has  found  favour  in  our  sight,  and 
having  prejudged  him  in  our  minds  guilty  of  this  foul  ofience,  we  resolved 
to  scourge  him  within  an  inch  of  his  reputation.  And  this  is  a  lesson 
to  all  hasty  judges.  Without  one  particle  of  proof,  merely  on  hearsay 
evidence  and  strong  probability,  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  injured  poet  had  turned  our  University  to  foolishness,  and — Heaven 
forgive  us ! — we  took  up  his  innocent  little  article  with  (we  shall  tell 
the  whole  truth)  a  vindictive  avidity  to  find  the  blots  which  should 
warrant  the  chastisement  we  proposed.  What  then  was  our  astonish- 
ment, what  our  shame  and  remorse,  when  we  discovered  that  there  was 
actually'much  less  offence  than  could  possibly  have  been  expected  in 
the  paper  in  question,  which,  so  far  from  being  what  it  was  r^resented 
to  us,  is  a  very  fair  sort  of  round-hand  exercise,  a  little  slobbered  here 
and  there,  and  occasionally  perplexed  l^  false  concords,  and  confused 
by  misused  tenses ;  but  taking  it  altogether,  it  is  a  very  crediti^ble 
performance.  We  know  that  this  assertion  wiU  not  be  credited  by  the 
world  in  general  We  are  aware  that  it  will  expose  us  to  much  small 
sarcasm ;  but  nevertheless,  as  we  are  critics  and  gentlemen,  it  is  the 
truth.     We  know  perfectly  well  what  people  will  say ;  they  wiB 
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sneeringly  observe — *^  Aye,  this  is  just  like  the  London*— praising  every 
thing ! — ^it  would  now  make  us  heHef  that  Camphell  is  a  confurer." 
Well^  we  shall  pursue  the  course  of  our  duty  through  good  and  evil 
report^  and,  if  necessaiy,  we  will  to-morrow  go  before  any  Magistrate 
and  cheerfully  make  oath  that,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief, 
Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Seymour-street,  in  the  parish  of  Mary- 
le-hone,  has  written  an  article  on  the  London  University  which  is  by 
no  means  contemptiUe.    It  is  true  that  our  friend  Thomas  has  a 
twaddling  way  with  him ;  but  what  forbids  a  man  to  speak  sense  in  a 
twaddling  way  ?    Do  not  let  us  despise  the  matter  because  the  manner 
is  bad.    Some  men  have  an  unhappy  knack  of  making  wisdom  look 
particularly  like  a  fool ;  their  Minerva  wears  a  cap  and  bells,  but  it  were  a 
duime  to  hold  the  goddess  in  contempt  because  she  is  unbecmningly 
dressed  about  the  head.    This  much-abused  article'  before  us  has  in- 
deed a  ninnyish  air,  yet  it  is  trandataUe  into  very  good  sense ;  and  had 
Campbell  sent  it  to  us,  we  would  have  stripped  it  of  its  twaddle,  cor- 
rected the  alip-sLop,  amended  the  grammar,  and  made  it  a  highly 
xespectaUe  looking  concern.    As  it  now  appears,  however,  one  cannot 
kelp  fancying  sometimes  that  the  writer^s  tongue  is  lolling  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  now  he  slobbers,  and  now  he  lets  fall  the  words  of  wisdom. 
We  would  liave  made  him  look  as  if  he  wrote  with  his  mouth  shut 
But  we  meant  to  praise  Campbell,  and  lo,  we  are  praising  ourselves, 
which  is  an  abominable  thing ;  so  let  us  return  to  our  business.    Had 
the  Goddess  Minerva  written  an  article  on  the  phin  of  an  University  in 
the  New-road,  she  could  not  have  said  a  wiser  thing  than  that  which 
Thomas  Campbell  says  about  the  impolicy  of  endeavouring  to  re- 
commend the  New  University  by  abuse  of  the  old  concerns  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  having  made  a  sensible  observa- 
tion, like  a  true  poet,  he  must  speak  an  affecting  thing,  he  must 
pteaent  a  touching  image  to  our  minds,  he  must  interest  our  feelings 
in  favour  of   the    two    pursy  Universities,  by  representing  them  as 
being  rather  to  be  pitied  than  blamed,  and  accordingly  he  tells  us  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  canntd  kdp  living  out  of  town. — '^  The  Uni- 
versities cannot  help  being  distant  from  London."     Here  is  a  piteous 
wbine!     Alack,  alack,  poor  things,  it  is  not  their  fault!    And,  he 
goes  on  that  they  cannot  help  this,  and  are  blameless  of  that,  until  the 
i^ular  New  Monthly  readers  actually  drown  themselves  in  tears  for 
the  cruel  case  of  these  poor  helpless  Universities  that  cannot  run  up  to 
London.    This  is  the  sort  of  silliness  that  gives  colour  to  the  charge 
which  the  ill-natured  world,  always  delighting  to  disparage  good  poets, 
u  80  prone  to  urge  against  our  friend  and  brother  Campbell,  and  it  just 
^xteaiks  our  hearts,  as  the  •  Sentimentalists  say,  to  see  a  man  of  sense 
c^^niing  a  reputation  for  nonsense  by  such  petty  blemishes  which  might 
^  corrected  by  the  expunging  of  little  more  than  half  the  article. 

A  little  further  on,  in  the  midst  of  some  very  just  remarks,  we  find 
the  folbwing  rant,  on  the  astounding  absurdity  q£  which,  for  obvious 
^^^^»ota,  we  do  not  think  it  proper  to  comment—^*  I  have  been  askei 
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if  I  woUd  in^nte  a  iayj^kee/ptT  to  study  Oi«ek  and  Hetariew?  I 
ioHwa*^  tliat  I  cease  to  think  of  a  man's  keeping  a  shop  when  he  tfsUa 
ine  that  h6  faeUeres  in  the  immortality  of  his  own  sotd^  and  in  a  book 
eonceming  hit  eternal  salrationy  Written  originally  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  Nay>  it  fills  me  with  wood^  that  any  human  believer  diould 
be  wiihoat  a  widi  to  know  the  original  t6xt  of  that  book." 

Pdrhi^  the  moat  natural  thought  in  this  paper  occnra  shortly  after  tUa 
fligiit>  when  Mr.  Campbell  proposes  to  make  publishing  a  UheNtL  huA^ 
Bess>  a  pnjeet  whidi  will  doubtless  be  mightily  approved  by  all  authors. 
If  puUidiers  were  what  they  ou^t  to  he,  he  says^  they  would  dia- 
oourage  inere  book-making,  and  encourage  originality  ;  but  while  they 
diioonragd  book-making>  they  should  have  a  care  not  to  fail  to  priAt 
Htde  matters  of  great  originality^  sudi  as  Theodric,  for  example,  on 
pa8t&-board>  so  as  to  thicken  them  into  a  remunerating  siie.  <'  I  do 
liot  deny/'  he  adds;  ''  that  there  are  bookseller  who  do  this,  Qit. 
Colbum,  for  instance^]]  but  it  is  not  done  sufficiently.''  And  again  be 
rdsiarks  most  ungratefully^  in  our  opinidn>^^^  Sometimes  attending 
more  to  the  body  and  balk>  than  the  ^irit  of  bdbks^  t^ey  imagine  tiial 
true  Htevature  can  be  raanufacbited  dieap^y."  We  aMu)r  ingfadtodft 
in  whatevter  diape  it  may  appear/  and  fed  ouraelves  provoked  to  observe 
heare^  t^at  had  Mr.  Campbell  done  as  much  for  dw  spirk  of  1%eodrie, 
as  t&e  poor  slighted  bookseller  did  for  the  body  and  bulk  of  it,  ^e 
EcQnbur^  Beview  wouM  not  now  be  ibe  scoff  of  the  whde  ooontiy 
for  having  ^ven  it  a  good  vrofd.  That  outrageous  puff  has  done  mdre 
iikjury  So  the  reputation  of  the  "Bhxe  and  Buff  Jouitial,  than  tbe  puff  of 
HighoWays  and  By- Ways,^  or  any  o^er  puff,  indeed,  that  can  be  tHoned* 

But  let  us  return  toxmr  University.  Mr.  Campbdli  affirms,  that  the 
oitire  expense  of  a  youths  ample  education  in  the  prc^iosed  Day  Uni- 
v«!8ity>  indhidiug  even  books  and  the  5  per  cent,  fto*  the  borrowed 
subscrq^tion,  ^HM)  would  not  exceed  90/.  a-yesir ;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  thii&  that  ht  is  iigh«.  "*  The  ^xMft  of  his  nudntienance,"  he  ad^ 
''  dothin^  and  pocket-motley,  tnust  of  dmrse  be  decided  by  the  pa* 
rents  themsdves ;  hvtt  it  is  evident  that  he  vrill  cost  less  at  home,  t^m 
where  otixers  have  profits  on  his  board.  He  might  waBc  «very  morning 
at  least  two  good  Whiles,  after  an  eariy  breakfast,  to  his  classes;  he 
might  study  a  cim^doraUenuteber  of  hours  in  the  morning,  and  return 
by  day  ^ght  to  a  not  very  late  dinner  at  home.    His  parents  or  fiiends 

*  The  history  of  this  puff  of  Higb-Ways  and  By.W^ya^  irhich  vas  coosidared  the 
greatest  puff  that  ever  was  puffM,  until  that  on  Theodric  igvpeazcd  (which  ha«,  by  the 
way,  been  plaasantly  exposed  in  BUdcwood)  is  curious  enough,  for,  strange  as  it  may 
•eon,  Sim-fett  were  (he  eawe  of  it !  The  reviewer  and  the  auOior,  SS  the  story  goes 
indiefitarary  aiirdn,  hapj^cd  to  msicfe  «t  i^ersafflesiKt^iervaiBe'dine,  ifni^lbr 
theieneww,  wh«bada«Mte  «ir  feofe^eim^iel^  ia'whidi  ha  oiild  Mt  indil|0e,  bia. 
cause  the  WaUdog  GontaoaawhiiitfecheftiiiBd  Um  in'the  gM^eas  of  t^  pak»» 
■taring  at  the  evening  sua,  bored  him  to  review  High-Ways  a^  £^-Ways»  which  at 
last  the  reviewer  was  prevailed  upon  to  do,  -because  he  found  that  by  no  other  meiM 
oonld  he  hope  to  enjoy  his  san-sets  in  peace.  How  he  Sd  it  we  aU  know.  Tbusthe 
puff  latte  sT  file  nan^^etsm^  gstdehs  of  Vtosatales. 
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■d^t  know  to  a  oertointy  how  he  speQt  b0th  hU  cUtys  land  hU  eytii* 
ingft.  Acquaintance  at  such  Day  Univeinli^  is  much  less  intir 
natc!,  than  at  places  where  students  hoard  and  lodge  together ;  and* 
if  you  attach  importance  to  a  young  man's  keeping  company  with  thos^ 
of  his  own  statioi^  you  may  leave  the  matter  pretty  safely  to  his  owb 
discretion.  Again>  as  it  is  highly  desirable  that  youth  should  associate 
at  times  on  texms  of  hospitality,  you  coM  invite  his  companions  to 
yqur  own  house>  and  without  interfering  with  thm  happiness,  yc|i 
mojf  see  that  it  did  not  dc^generate  into  intempert^npe." 

There  ia  sad  work  here  with  the,  tenses^  hut  let  thai  psis;  »  few 

kssons  in  ^le  new  UniFerstty,  under  the  grammatical  piy>fessor>  wiU 

mt  all  that  ri^^    The  above  view  is  somewhat  aonkmr  de  ro^Cj  it 

svroors,  stmngly  indeed^  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope^  and  we  have  mir 

dmihts  about  the  advantage  oi  those  very  domestic  habits,  which  eiv 

secommAnded  by  Mr.  Campbell'a  eloquence^  but  it  .is  not  our  purpose 

to  discuss  these  matters  in  this  place.    With  regard  to  the  suppose^ 

carrupiiug  tendency  of  a  town  life,  Mr.  £.  has  some  sensiUe  remarks^ 

No  penons  hut  poetic  drivellecs  now  talk  of  the  superior  innocence  tf 

Ike  country.    The  following  jnropositum .  is,  however,  rather  violent- 

i'  There  is  no  such  thing,"  says  Mr.  Cani{^)eU,  '^  as  the  countvy  w 

Eagbnd  with  regard  to  ignorance  of  evil.    The  Turks  Atran|^  ibm 

women  for  infidelity ;  but  our  newspapers  do  worse,  th^  strangle  at  a 

Uow  the  modesty  of  a  thousand  readers."    A  ikmagnd  modesties  a<  # 

Uom!    "Horn  are  we  ruined,  how  are  we  ruined?"    Bating  Th^ 

Times  at  sijL thousand  a  day,  and  giving  ten  readcn.to  each  copy,  \t  must 

Amgle  sixty  thousand  modesties  a  di^ ;  or,  deducting  Sundays,  fiig^iteen 

niUiim  seven  hundred  and  ei^ty  thousand  modesties  a  year — a  sumiiMr 

cuceding  £be  tottd  amount  of  national  modesty,  including  the  wheli 

loA  population.  Thus,  itis  evidmit,  that  the  Times  is  worse  than  mj 

Talk,  according  to  Campbell's  remadL ;  and  yet  we  don't  very  deai^ 

MS  what  the  Turks  have  to  do  with  the  mat^,  or  how  their  Stiin|^hlg 

^iadies  hears  on  the  wicked  ways  of  newspapers;  hut  Thomas  Jsikg§ 

^joumaisatrangle  too,  and  thus  a  lUceneas  is  created.    This  metilO^ 

«f  cnnnffrting  one  thing  with  another  by  Ihe  lank  of  a  figuralivn  SOr 

ynsBon  wiU  be  found  vasdy  convenient    Begin  a  sentence  with  ai^ 

impertinence,  and  you  may  make  it  apposite  to  any  thing  by  theie 

BMaas.    Thomas  mig^  say,  for  example,  "  The  savages  of  T^bika- 

k^hoo  roast  an  odd  stranger  once  in  a  way,  but  the  New  Series  of  the 

London  Magamne  di|BS  worse,  for  it  roasts  scones  of  Poets  and  Proaetv 

^ssej  month."    These  flights  not  only  break  the  weariness  of  a  dose. 

^Ksooune,  hut  dief  ako  allow  of  the  wiita<s  filling  two  hiaii  with 

ws  stone  as  it  wen,-^-4ia  takes  ike  Turks  in  o^  hand  and  the  newe*' 

neisin  Mother,  and  smashes  them,  as<a  man  cracks  walnuts^  one 

•9kiB«t  Ae  other;  the  ienaer  for  strangling  inmedes^,  and  the  kttor 

t«  itanai^Ung  modesQr. 

AsMr.  Campbell  anproadu^  die  end  of  Us  artide  on  the  proposed 
^nivenity,  we  see  evident  si^of  a  wsllessnett  of  prose^and  «t  iacpap 
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tinetice  oJT  poeUy ;  in  the  latter  two  or  three  pages  he  frequently  flaps 
his  wings^  and  betrays  an  impatience  of  pedestrianism ;  conscious  that 
he  is  an  eagle^  he  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  more  natural  and  proper  for 
him  to  fly  above  the  clouds  than  to  walk  on  foot  like  a  dodo  ;  accord- 
tngly,  towards  the  cOndiision  of  his  labours^  af^  an  immense  flutter- 
ing, he  springs  off*  the  ground  in  the  foUoMong  invocation  to  the— 
Londoners — "  Let  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis  be  asked^  if  they 
wish  for  the  realisation  of  this  scheme  (u  e.  the  University)  ?     Some 
persons  8ay>  that  they  are  a  mere  money  loving  generation.     If  this  be 
false,  msN  of  London^  refute  it  by  your  conduct.    /  invoke  you,  by 
your  general  character  for  spirit,  sagacity,   and  liberality— ^by  your 
being  the  metropolitans  of  a  people  whose  navies  command  the  deep,  and 
whose  strength  worsted  Napoleon — ^by  your  being  the  largest  influential 
class  of  English  society — I  invite  you  by  your  numerous  populaliim  of 
one  million  three  hundred  thouaand-r-a  nation  within  itself^  to  found 
an  estaUidunent  worthy  of  yoiu:  greatness.    The  Turks  have  no  Uni- 
versity," (^Aontof,  leave  the  Turics  alone)  <' neither,  I  believe>  has  Ma- 
drid; but  ievery  other  great  city  of  Europe,  excepting  London,  has; 
and  the  fishing  town  of  St  Andrew's  possesses  what  London  ought  to 
possess."    After  this  flight  which  must  have  made  the  heart  of  Cheap- 
aide  beat  high  with  civic  pride,  Mr.  Campbell  suddenly  falls  into  the 
New  Road,  and  goes  very  soberly  on  foot  to  his  journey's  end.    He 
writes  very  sensibly  about  professorships,  and  takes  occasioii  to  eulogise 
PktyfeoKxr  Jardine  of  Glasgow,  and  also  John  MOlar  of  the  same  gude 
town  ;  of  the  latter  he  gives  some  curious  particulars,  tnd  a  xeraarhiUe 
anecdote.    When  Millar  began  lectiuring  iktre  was  a  grave  look  of 
pleasure  on  every  face,  and  when  he  ended  Mr.  Campbell  thought, 
but  eiqdains  that  t^  might  be  imagination,  that  there  was  a  murmur  oi 
regret ;  this  latter  point  is,  however,  left  in  obscurity.     An  English 
student  once  on  a  time  made  a  remark  to  the  lecturer,  which  was  a 
thing  as  much  against  etiquette,  we  are  told,  as  speaking  to  the  parson 
ih  church;  Millar  looked,  the  Englisii  student  was  instantly  covered 
with  blushes,  (how  hickj  that  it  was  not  an  Irishman  ! )  all  nature  felt 
the  shock,  the  akj  became  suddenly  overcast,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the 
wind  howled,  the  lightnings  flashed,  and  heavy  peals  of  thunder  Aock 
the  lecture  room  to  its  foundation — at  least  so  we  imagine. 

We  have  reaUy  made  shameful  work  of  this  our  article.  It  was  our 
intention  to  have  pointed  out  aU  the  good  sense  in  Mr.  Campbell's  sug- 
gestions, and  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  paper  without  having 
even  made  a  beginning  of  our  task,  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  subject 
is  too  unwieldy  for  a  papei',  and  we  must  make  a  book  of  it  Camp- 
bell's faults  may  be  amj^y  considered  in  an  article,  but  hii^  merits  requke 
a  big  volume;  and  the  first  time  that  we  have  six  hours' leisure  we 
will  sit  down  and  write  an  extrar4arge  royal  quarto  on  the  sulgeot, 
which  Colbum  will  print  on  Theodric  or  pasteboard  paper,  and  publiah 
at  aprincdyprice,  at  Na  8,  New  Burlington-street,  as  "  a  work  of  real 
importance,"  as  it  iiicontestibly  will  be. 
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THE  THREE  GRAVES ; 

tVriUen  during  the  tinu^  now  happily  almost  firgotten^  of  the  Spy  System. 

Closb  by  the  ever-buming  brimstone  beds, 

Wbere  Bedloe,  Oates,  and  Judas^  hide  their  heads, 

I  saw  great  Satan  like  a  Sexton  stand. 

With  his  intolerable  spade  in  hand. 

Digging  three  graves.     Of  cofBn  shape  they  were. 

For  those  who,  coffinless,  must  enter  there 

With  unblest  rites.     The  shrouds  were  of  that  clothe 

Which  Clotho  weaveth  in  her  blackest  wrath : 

The  dismal  tinct  oppress'd  the  eye,  that  dwelt 

Upon  it  long,  like  darimess  to  be  felt. 

The  pillows  to  these  baleful  beds  were  toads. 

Large,  living,  livid>  melancholy  loads. 

Whose  softness  shock'd.     Worms  of  all  monstrous  size 

Crawl'd  round ;  and  one,  upooU'd,  which  never  dies. 

A  dcdeful  bell,  inculcating  despair. 

Was  always  ringing  in  the  heavy  air. 

And  all  about  the  detestable  pit  ' 

Strange  headless  ghosts,  and  quarter'd  forms,  did  flit ; 

Rivers  of  blood,  from  dripping  traitors  spilt. 

By  treachery  stung  from  poverty  to  guilt. 

I  ask'd  the  Fiend,  for  whom  those  rites  were  meant  ? 

"  These  graves,"  quoth  he,  "  when  life's  brief  oil  is  spent. 

When  the  daric  night  comes^  and  they're  sinking  bedwards, 

I  mean  for  C ,  O ,  and  E ." 


MODELS  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

I  RXCOLLBCT  that,  when  in  Switzerland,  after  having  rambled  in 
various  directions  through  that  most  interesting  country,  and  enjoyed 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  scenery,  I  felt  something  wanting;  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  having  crawled  over  this  magnificent  portion  of 
our  ^obe  like  a  mite  over  the  mountains  of  a  double  Gloucester.  I. 
finind  it  impossible  to  trace  the  combination  of  such  stupendous  massea 
with  one  another,  their  numerous  ramifications  from  the  main  ridge, 
and  their  various  cols,  plateaux,  and  contreforU.  I  wished  that  '*  1 
bad  ^e  wings  of  a  dove,"  not  "  that  I  mig^t  flee  away  and.be  atiest,'' 
but  that  I  mi^t  have  the  power  of  wafting  myself  over  any  part  I 
pleased,  of.  perching  upon  the  highest  summits,  and,  when  weary  of 
locking  down,  of  gliding  dowly  along  some  rich  vale  at  an  incDii* 
aideraUe  height  above  the  ground,  and  admiring,  to  the  utmost  ad-- 
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vmitege>  the  lodn  and  snowy  eminences  on  either  aie,  or  the  rich 
▼erdure,  winding  streams,  wad  cheerfiil  habitations  below  me ;  and  all 
this  too,  with  little  or  no  bodily  exertion.  Loddng  at  the  vast  powers 
which  man  is  rapidly  aoquiiing  by  means  of  steam>  gas,  Sec  I  see  no 
reason  why  he  should  not,  at  some  future  period^  possess  equal  sway 
over  the  element  of  air>  as  he  does  now  over  those  of  earth  and  water. 
The  first  navigators  never  vmtuxed  to  sail  but  with  a  fair  wisd ;  and 
yet  look  at  the  light  bark  bearing  up  directly  against  the  wind,  see  how 

She  walks  iIm  waten  Bke  a  diiag  of  life, 

And  iMint  t«  ^bve  thedoneiitt  to  atrife. 
Why  might  not  a  machine,  somewhat  resembling  a  boat,  be  con- 
structed with  ten  or  twelve  wings  on  eadi  side,  to  be  put  in  motiim 
by  steam  with  such  velocity,  that,  aided  by  the  buoyant  power  of  the 
ga^  the  whole  mig^t  be  elevated  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  and  turned 
in  any  direction  ?  M  the  times  are  ripe  for  associations  of  all  kii^ 
of  improvements,  I  should  like  to  propose  an  Aerostation  Com- 
pany, formed  for  the  purpose  of  aflfording  an  expeditious,  easy,  and 
agreeable  mode  of  travelling,  by  means  of  aerostatic  diligences,  with  a 
proi^ectos  announcing  the  different  routes^  for  instance,  diat  the 
**  Bidloon"  Coach,  from  Loudon  to  Exeter,  would  be  r^laced  by  the 
Real  Balloon,  and  that  that  dreadful  eye-sore  to  English  travellers, 
ydeped  the  Hmmdelle  Diligence,  which  runs  ham  Calais  to  Paris, 
would  be  forced  to  hide  its  diminished  head  from  the  London  and  Paris 
Bwallow  Balloon,  &c ;  jrtating,  also,  that  these  wonderful  contrivances 
had  been  constructed  under  die  superintendence  of  a  C<»nmittee  of  the 
first  euguieeEs  in  the  kingdom ;  that  patents  had  been  granted  for  them 
{rem  tbe  di&cent  Governments  on  the  Continent;  that  they  were 
calculated  to  stand  any  weather,  fitted  up  in  a  most  atq^erior  style, 
with  every  accommodation,  &c.  &c.  Why,  the  very  day  after  the 
annoi^cement  of  so  important  an  undertaking,  there  would  not  be  a 
share  lef^;  it  would  throw  all  other  Companies  into  the  shade;  people 
would  laugh  at  rail-roads  ai^d  ^team-boats,  i^>  one  would  think  of  being 
suffocated  with  dust,  or  tormented  with  sea-sickness,  when  he  could 
tike  his  place  in  on  aerostatie  diligence.  Consider  the  great  advantage 
with  ieganl  to  meals  on  the  road — the  landlord  of  the  inn  of  a  oouatiy 
town  wheve  the  passengers  alight  to  breakfast,  goes  to  Uie  top  4]if 
his  iisMio,  about  the  usual  time,  with  a  qpy-glass,  descries  the  coach 
at  a  distsneo,  gives  diaectioBS  to  the  waiten  to  lay  the  doth  on  the 
tsUe  ;  when  it  amnoaches  nearer,  he  discerns  marked  on  a  white  Bag 
or  board,  the  number  of  passengers,  and  he  immediately  ordecs  Ae 
wahem  to  set  out  the  coneqMmding  number  of  plates,  knives,  fbiksi, 
chains  kc^i  die  vehide  now  hovers  for. a  moment  over  the  town* 
flomsaenpes  its  danept,  and,  when  absut  ifiy  fards  from  the  gnma4 
liie  madnntty  is  gradusUy  stopped,  ropes  ace  tiuNVwa  out  to  the  baUoonp 
boya(staga-eeach  hostkn  eiist  no  longer)  who  gmde  it  gently  down 
to  theinn*yaidy  and  tjie  passongoti  find  thf  means  all  ready  rfsatiating 
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tlieir  Yigorous  appetitet^  tlie  salutary  effects  of  an  aerostatk  voyage. 
Bot  aeroatadim  would  not  be  oottfined  to  piiblio  ootrrejanoes ;  we  ahtfold 
8O0n  aee  every  gentkmazi  as  eager  to  keep  hia  aerodaiic  as  his  tUbury  or 
pleasure-boat.  Conceive  the  delight  which  a  Ixmdoner  and  his  spoQsif 
would  fyel  in  seating  themselves  in  sueh  a  vdiide^  after  its  appaMtifll 
had  been  prc^)erly  ac^usted^  and  fortxtg  their  way  through  the  great 
Babel'a  smoky  atmosphere  into  ihe  salubrious  ether ;  and  this^  nierdf  by 
tumiilg  either  the  directkm  wheels  or  the  elevoAm  and  depresnon  whed^ 
as  oocaaion  mig^t  require.  Then  tdo^  as  a  military  nian>  I  cannot  help 
cont^oaplating  die  great  revolutum  which  such  powers  will  naturally 
efect  in  the  art  of  war ;  naval  and  land  engagements  will  be  nothing 
eompared  to  aerostatic  wai&re,  in  which  naddnes,  omilar  to  iying 
diipa,  will  charge  impetuously  upon  one  anodiar,  and  where  flying 
artillery  win  attain  the  highest  degree  of  perfeetioa.  But  it  is  tine  I 
dumld  leave  off  building  castles  in  the  air>  and  I  shall  therefme  take  my 
perch  once  more  among  the  Swiss  mountains. 

It  was  at  Lucerne  whare  I  first  saw  that  which^  acccnc&ig  to  the 
present  state  of  things^  is  best  calculated  to  afford  at  once  a  comideia 
view  of  every  part  of  a  country^  namely^  a  model  of  it.  The  one  to 
whidi  I  aHude,  is  the  celebrated  model  of  a  consideralde  portirai  of 
Switaerkmd>  executed  by  General  Pfyfifer^  who  commenced  this  lidxH 
rious  undcartaking  at  the  age  of  fifty>  and  completed  it  at  that  of  ei^ty. 
Though  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  die  natural  objects  is  not  so 
perfect  as  that  which  has  been  attained  by  modeUers  of  later  date>  atiU 
it  defies  craopetition  with  regard  to  accuracy^  since  every  individufd 
object  was  minutely  and  fiuthfuHy  moddkd  by  the  General  himidf* 
Hia  momitain-dioesy  and  a  very  curious  portable  seat  which  he  eoa^ 
stmcfeed,  are  dmwn  to  visitors;  and  undemeaAh  his  bust  is  placed  diis 
very  appropriate inscripties^  '^ Ehredem  Ehre  gebiihrt.''  Leaning  over 
the  rssl  which  surrounds  this  madel^  I  could  take  in  my  eye's  graq>^  if  I 
nay  be  allowed  die  expression^  die  whole  assemblage  of  rodiy  masses 
among  whidi  I  had  wandered;  I  could  distinctly  timceliievaiioos  routes 
I  had  pursued^  tibe  cOBneedon  i^  the  ^tifferent  ridges  vnth  one  another, 
the  direction  and  confluence  of  the  streams;  and^  above  all^  the  reladve 
heists  of  the  mountains,  in  estimating  which  I  found  I  had  committed 
conadendile  efsors. 

The  example  given  *by  Pfyffer,  and  the  desire  of  foreigners  to  talee 
from  Switxerhmd  mementos  c^  the  spots  they  had  most  admired^  induced 
odier  Swiss  artists  to  construct  Small  models  of  those  objects  which  aiR)rd 
the  greatest  degree  of  intierest  to  the  traveller.  At  a  later  period,  Mr. 
Troye^  an  ingenious  Swiss  artist  aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  these 
models  to  convey  just  netiens  iof  ^e  effect  fii  SwiM  sceaery  upon  the 
behflUbr,  conceived  die  plan  of  noddHbig  pardaular  pardons  of  his 
country  upon  a  very  hirge  scale,  in  which  the  defect  complained  of  in 
the  former  shoidd  be  avdded  by  adopting  a  certain  proportion  between 
die  horizontal  and  vertical  scales,  which,  although  fixaggerated,  can  alone 
produce  that  imposing  efiect  we  naturally  e^qiect  from  the  view  of  an 
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Qxact  representation  of  such  magnificent  objects  as  the  Swiss  mountains. 
It  is  to  this  gentleman  that  we  are  now  indebted  for  an  ezhifaiticm  in 
Soho  Square,  of  models  of  the  most  interesting  pmnts  in  Switzerland, 
upon  a  larger  scale  than  that  on  which  any  have  hitherto  been  con- 
structed. The  one  of  Mont  Blanc  with  the  vale  of  Chamouni  is 
remarkably  well  executed,  with  regard  both  to  accuracy  and  to  effect. 
The  proportion  between  the  horizontal  and  vertical  scales  has  been  well 
judged,  and  is  admirably  calculated  to  convey  to  the  spectator  just 
impressions  of  the  magnificence  of  Swiss  scenery.  To  have  constructed 
a  model  of  the  whole  of  Switzerland  upon  such  a  scale  would  have 
required  by  far  too  large  a  space  for  an  exhibition,  and  M.  Troye  has 
pr^erred  confining  it  to  the  most  interesting  objects.  The  greater  part 
of  the  other  models  in  this  exhibition  are  also  upon  a  large  scale,  and  are 
equally  beautiful:  the  most  strildng  are  the  road  over  the  Simplon,  the 
Mont  Righi,  with  the  fall  of  the  Rossberg,  and  the  town  of  Geneva. 
In  short,  the  extreme  accuracy  observed  with  regard  to  the  forms  of  the 
objects,  the  strildng  imitation  of  nature,  and  the  powerful  effect  of  the 
ensemble,  procure  for  this  collection  of  models  a  decided  superiority  over 
every  other  exhibition  of  the  kind. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  also  been  attracted  by  an  exhibition 
in  Piccadilly  of  a  model  of  Switzerland,  executed  by  Professor  Gaudin,* 
of  Geneva,  but  which  bears  no  comparison  with  the  other  as  regards 
either  accuracy  or  effect.  Although  it  is  upon  a  scale  sufficiently  large 
to  represent  dl  the  details  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  these  are  in 
general  either  very  inaccurate  or  entirely  omitted.'  The  professor  has  in 
some  instances  completely  changed  the  face  of  natiure;  places  where 
I  recollect  having  travelled  upon  roads  winding  along  steep  pre- 
cipices, or  traversing  fearful  chasms,  are  now  perfect  plains,  upon  whi(^ 
you  may  ride  without  the  slightest  inconvenience  or  dread  of  being  up- 
set. To  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertions,  1  will  call  your  attention  to 
a  few  high  points  which  exist,  or  at  least  did  exist,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Geneva,  where  the  professor  lives,  and  which  he  consequently  has  the 
opportunity  of  seeing,  examining,  and  comparing  every  day.      These 

*  We  too  have  seen  both  these  exhibitions,  and  can  bear  witness  to  the  great  superio- 
rity of  M.  Trovers  modeb  as  &t  as  they  go ;  they  are,  however,  only  models  of  parts 
of  the  ooontty,  certainly  the  most  interesting  parts.  At  the  same  time,  to  have  the 
whole  country  in  one  connected  view  before  iht  eye  is  a  great  advantage,  an  advantage 
which  M.  Oaudin  possesses  over  M.  Troye.  It  is  truly  the  only  advantage,  the  wotks  of 
M.  Troye  being  beyond  all  comparison  more  accurate,  complete,  and  detailed.  Even, 
as  our  correspondent  has  observed,  where  the  sections  of  M.  Troye  are  upon  a  much 
smaller  scale  than  M.  Oaudin,  they  convey  a  precise  notion  of  all  the  different  elevations 
and  objects,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  galleries  in  the  Simplon  road  across  the  Alps ;  in 
M.  Oandin^s  model  they  are  indiscernible ;  in  M.  Troye^s  they  aie  woriced  with  great 
accuracy  and  detail,  thouj^  in  miniature.  M.  Troye  has  anodier  vast  sv^ierioiity  in  the 
way  in  whidi  he  represents  his  lakes ;  by  the  use  (kglast^  the  delusion  is  complete  even 
to  the  shadows  of  the  mountains;  M.  Oaudin*s  lakes  are  mere  stripes  of  painted  leather. 
To  such  a  degree,  however,  arc  managemeul  and  knowledge  of  ihc  town  neoas^ary  in 
these  matters,  tliat  M.  Gaudin*s  models  are  flocked  toby  every  body,  while  M.  Tro3re*s 
seem  totally  neglected.— .£<^t/or. 
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heists  have  vanislied^  and  their  place  is  substituted  by  an  absolute  plain, 
produced  either  by  a  late  convulsion  of  nature  of  which  I  have  remained 
ignorant,  or  1)y  a  fanciful  whim  of  the  professoi^s  brain.     I  allude  to 
the  hill  of  Cologny^  which  forms  a  beautiful^amphitheatre  of  gardens, 
▼ineyaids,  and  country-seats,  elevated  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva ;  to  a  rising  ground  near  the  Mont  Saleve>  quite 
dose  to  Geneva,  called  Champpel,  where,  from  behind  the  country  house 
of  Mr.  Pitel>  the  Arve  is  seen  directing  its  course  towards  the  Rhone  ; 
to  iheBoU  de  la  Batie,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Arve,  a  sort  of  natural 
fort,  to  the  famous  Mont  St.  Jean,  near  the  road  to  Lyons,  about  the 
same  height  as  the  Bois  de  la  Batie,  that  is,  about  two  hundred  feet ;  to 
a  range  of  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nyon,  along  the  road  of  Geneva 
to  Lausanne,  the  sides  of  which  form  the  vineyard  district,  called  La 
C6ie ;  to  the  town  of  Aubonne,  elevated  at  least  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  Lake  of  Geneva;    to  a  range  of  heights  in  the  district 
of  La  Vaud,  between  Lausanne  and  Vevay,    bordering  the  Lake, 
and  ofifering  a  most  imposing  aspect  to  the  traveller    on    the    road 
bdow,    and   which    are   terminated   by  a   height   surmounted   by  a 
nry  ancient  tower,  called  la  tour  de   Gourge,    situated    about    (me 
thousand  two  hundred    feet   above  the  level  of    the  lake;    to    the 
noble  cascade    of   St.   Saphorin,   about  six  hundred    feet  above  the 
lake ;  to  the  heights  of  Chardonne,  near  Veray,  about  eight  hundred 
feet ;  to  — ,  but  I  need  not  exhaust  your  patience  by  detailing  any  furtl^ 
defects.    If  such  inattention  has  been  paid  to  objects  almost  immediately 
under  the  professor's  nose,  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  the  representation  of  such  as  are  more  distant  from  his  resi- 
dence.   With  regard  to  the  noble  chain  of  the  Jura,  I   shall  merely 
observe  that  the  variety  of  details  in  its  formation  are  entirely  omitted, 
whereas,  in  a  little  model  of  this  part  of  Switzerland  in  M.  Troye's 
collection,  it  is  faithfully  represented,  althou^  executed  upon  an  infi- 
mtely  smaller  scale.     I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  upon  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  two  exhibitions  of  models  of  Switzerland,  with  one 
upon  that  of  Professor  Gaudin's,  the  truth  of  which  must  be  obvious  to  a 
child,  namely^  the  absurd  disproportion  between  the  houses  and  the  trees  ; 
either  the  former  must  be  the  habitations  of  giants,  or  the  latter  must  be 
mere  cabbage  plants.* 

I  write  this  letter  chiefly  with  the  view  of  drawing  some  part  of  the 
public  favour  upon  the  exhibition  in  Soho-square,  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  most  undeservedly  neglected  for  a  very  inferior  performance,  which 
possesses  over  the  other  al<me  the  advantage  of  being  placed  in  a  better 
put  of  the  town,  and  of  being  more  vigorously  puffed  in  the  new^opers.  - 
W.  S. 

*  The  best  mode  of  exhibiting  models  of  a  country  would  be  to  dispose  them  round 
S^Ileritt  of  difierent  elevations  placed  in  the  centre,  leaving  at  the  same  time  a  passage 
'^°«»^  the  exterior  edges.-  A  model  of  Switzerland  on  the  scale  of  M.  Troye's  Mont 
^Dc  with  h»  admirable  imitations  of  Glaciers  would  be  the  finest  diing  in  London^ 

MdUor. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  A  YOUNO  PBETSNPSlR. 
JBY  VHB  IK»>BRN  DILWVWTH. 

Q.  Are  you  •  genttamn  ? 

Q.  By  wfait  Bigiis  4o  you  know  that  you  are  a  gentleman  ^ 

A.  I  hwrrt  nodimg  to  do,  go  to  Almack's,  and  eat  dives  after  dimier. 

Q.  What  18  your  fortune  ? 

A.  A  younger  brother's  allowance  of  six  hundb^d  a  year. 

Q,  What  is  your  income? 

A.  About  five  thousand  a-year. 

Q.  I  perceive  you  distinguish  between  fortune  and  income  ? 

A.  I  do,    Evexy  man  of  fa^on  does  'so. 

Q.  Bzplflia  the  distinction  ? 

A.  By  forlune,  I  fnean  what  may  be  called  a  man's  own  money ; 
income^  on  the  contraiy^  is  made  up  of  various  articles  and  goods  thai 
come  into  his  possession  by  virtue  of  credit,  or  odierwise. 

Q,  How  do  you  rate  your  yeaiiy  income  ? 

A>  By  desiring  my  servant  to  cast  up  the  3rear's  billB. 

Q.  Suppose  you  procuie  cash  for  an  accommodation  bill,  how  do  yon 
cottdderit? 

jI.  As  an  accewion  to  my  income ;  I  account  m3r8elf  so  much  the 
lieher. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? 

A.  Twenty, 

Q.  How  loi^have  yon  been  on  the  town  ? 

A.  Three  years. 

Q^  What  is  the  ordinary  period  of  a  man  of  fashion's  life  ? 

A.  A  man  of  extreme  fadiion  is  accounted  old  at  one-and-twenty,  and 
if  he  has  lived  all  his  Hfe,  he  commonly  dies  of  extreme  dd  age  and 
infirmity  at  six-and-twenty,  or  thereabouts. 

(2»  What  are  the  boundaries  of  town  ? 

A*  Tewn  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Oxford^street,  on  the  East  fay 
Bond*street  and  the  Haymarket^  on  the  South  by  Pall  Mall  and  Picca- 
dilly, and  on  the  West  l^  Ptok-lane. 

Q.  Is  Portman-square  thmi  out  of  town  ? 

A*  No,  it  oerlainiy  is  not ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  brtag  it  into 
lewii»  n«r  how  to  leave  it  out ;  but,  many  pcrsoos  hoU,  widi  goad 
authority,  that  the  north  of  Oxfiird-street  cannot  be  fdie  right. 

Q.  Where  is  Russdl-square  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  place  named  ? 

A,  I  certainly  have  heard  it  named,  but  only  as  a  ci^tal  joke ;  it  is  a 
plaoe  very  mudi  hn^ied  at  by  witty  men. 
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Q.  Repeat  one  of  these  d^italjoketP 

A.  In  the  Home  of  Coimiionsi  Mr.  Croker  hanng  named  Roantt* 
mpmre,  added  a  dovdit  whether  any  Menhar  knew  whare  tiiat  mu. 

Q.  You  read  the  debates,  ^en? 

A.  Noy  I  beg  leave  to  explain  that  I  heard  this  story ;  Craker  teHs  it 
liimself,  and  laughs  a  good  deal  at  it ;  I  think  mne  dMn  «  genllttian 
00^^  tokogh. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  read  ? 

A.  Yes :  I  read  John  BuH,  lihe  Army  List,  and  the  Newtuarfcet 
Calender. 

Q.  How  many  taflors  are  there  in  London  ? 

A.  Two. 

Q.  How  many  boot-makers? 

A.  Wvre. 

a  Hatters? 

A.  Hats  may  be  got  any  where  m  Bond-street  or  Su  Jamas's-street. 

42-  Whafr  10  the  most  wonderful  invention  of  modem  times  ? 

A-  The  staidied  neckdoth. 

Q.  Who  invented  the  starched  neckcloth  ? 

A.  foummell. 

Q.  Give  the  particulars  of  this  invention  ? 
-  A.  When  Brummell  fell  into  disgrace,  he  devised  the  stan^ed  B6ek«» 
ekith,  with  the  design  of  putting  the  Prince's  neck  out  of  £uiiien,  and 
of  bringing  his  Rc^al  Highness's  muslin,  his  bow,  and  wadding,  ialo 
eontempt.  When  he  first  appeared  in  this  sli&ned  cmvat,  tradition 
aays  that  the  sensation  in  St.  James's-street  was  prodigious;  dnidies 
were  strud^  dumb  widi  envy,  and  washer-women  miscarried.  No  one 
eoald  conceive  how  the  effect  was  produoed>-^tin,  card,  a  iAtaoaKoi. 
eontrivanoee  were  attempted,  and  innumerable  men  cat  their  throsits 
in  vain  experiments ;  the  secret,  in  fact,  pii^sled  and  baffled  every  one, 
and  poor  dandy  L— d  died  raving  mad  of  it ;  his  mother,  sister,  and 
all  his  relations  waited<.on  Brummell,  and  on  their  knees  implored  him 
to  save  their  kinsman's  life  hy  the  e3cidanation  of  the  mysteiy ;  but  ike 
beaux  was  obdurate,  and  L.  miserably  perished.  When  B.  fled  (mm 
England,  he  left  tins  secret  a  legacy  to  his  country ;  he  wiote  on  a 
aheet  of  paper,  on  his  dressing-table,  the  emphatic  words,  '^  Starch  u 
ike  man.** 

Q.  Is  Brummell  an  authority  now  ? 

A.  No,  none  at  all;  but  Mall,  in  his  exile,  he  has  eaeoeind  an  indiiect 
inflwfsnre  on  the  coats  and  breeches  of  the  age,  ftr  be  sneUes  y<MB|^ 
<^fiiwi^Ag  at  Calais. 

Q.  Who  is  the  kii^  of  the  dandies  now  ? 

A.  There  is  no  king,  the  two  great  tailors  are  dictatocs. 

Q.  Why  is  Mr.  Hayne  called  Pea  Oveen;  is  it  on  account  of  his 
estCMfdioary  greenness,  or  what  is  the  reason  ? 

A.  It  is  not  on  account  of  his  greenness,  that  is  a  vulgar  newqiaper 
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mistake ;  but  because  he  first  came  out  in  a  pea  green  coat,  which  he 
threatened  to  turn  to  yellow  in  the  autumn. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  eat  fish  with  a  knife ;  I  do  not  insult 
you  by  asking  whether  you  are  guilty  of  such  an  abomination  ? 

A.  Never,  Sir. 

Q.  But  you  have  heard  of  such  practices  ? 

A.  I  have  read  of  them,  as  of  other  vile  practices,  and  know  how  to 
despise  them. 

Q.  Sij^pose  you  were  dining  with  the  Guards,  what  should  you  eat  ? 

A»  I  should  eat  much  pastry,  for  the  Guards  live  on  tarts,  and  sup- 
port nature  on  various  fruit  pies. 
•  Q.  What  should  you  drink  with  the  Guards  ? 

A.  Lemonade. 

Q.  What  quantity  of  wine  will  an  exquisite  of  the  present  day 
swallow,  without  making  a  beast  of  himself? 

A.  An  exquisite  of  the  first  water  will  complain  of  head-ache,  and 
confess  intoxication  after  two  glasses  of  light  wine ;  we  are  in  fact  no 
match  for  the  women,  many  of  whom  will  swallow  a  frightful  quantity 
of  liquor  at  dinner. 

Q.  Is  there  any  place  where  it  is  right  to  wear  boots  in  the  evening  ? 

A.  Yes ;  the  Opera. 

Q.  Why  the  Opera? 

A.  Because  there  is  an  order  against  boots,  and  therefore,  to  appear  in 
them  there  is  a  proof  that  one  is  somebody  with  the  door  keepers. 

Q.  What  is  the  history  of  the  standing  order  against  trowsers  at 
Almack's? 

A.  The  Lady  Patronesses  took  a  disgust  to  those  loose  ,  habits,  and 
issued  an  order  that  no  gentleman  should  aj^ar  in  them  who  could  not 
plead  some  personal  deformity  in  apology  for  the  concealment  of  his 
du^)es. 

Q,  What  was  the  consequence  ? 

A.  The  best  made  men  in  London  went  to  Almack's  in  trowsers,  the 
patronesses  ordered  them  out  of  the  rooms,  and  the  cavaliers  thereupon 
craved  a  jury  of  matrons.  On  this  the  qualification  was  rescinded,  and 
the  order  was  made  absolute. 

Q,  You  have  your  gallantries? 

A.  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  scandalised  as  much,  I  flatter 
myself,  as  other  men. 

Q.  Supposing  a  woman  of  fashion  sets  you  down  in  her  carriage, 
what  is  the  estabUshed  etiquette  r 

A.  To  be  rude. 

Q.  How  do  you  make  love  to  a  chambermaid  at  an  inn  ? 

A,  I  knock  her  down  with  the,  boot-jack. 

CaSTERA  DB8UNT. . 
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A  CONVICT'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
WRITTBN  BY  H1M8BLF. 

[Tax  foltowiiigyeiycuriousy  ^in  some  pointsofyiewj  very  instructive 
aeooimt>  is  the  genuine  compoation  of  one  Mellish  wJio  had  returned 
ham  tranqportation ;  and,  being  again  committed  to  the  gad  of  one 
of  the  midland  counties,  set  himself  sdxmt  descrifauig  what  he  had 
seen  for  the  amusement  of  the  gaoWs  wife.  The  manuscript  has 
heen  faithfully  adhered  to  in  all  respects.  On  the  back  is  inscribed 
Mbllish's  Book  of  Botany  Bat.  The  manuscript  terminates 
abruptly.  It  is  written  in  a  copy-book,  which  ifi  filled  to  the  very 
covera;  but  the  stoiy  breaks  off  in  tbe  middle  of  a  sentence.  The 
iolkwing  title  is  MdHsh's  own.— fd.^ 


AH  AOOOVNT  OF  THB  TBBATMBNT  OF  CONVIOT8,  AND  HOW 
THBY  ABB  DISPOS'O  OF  IN  NBW  SOOTH  WALB8. 

Whbn  they  first  leave  the  hulks,  every  man  pulls  of  his  hulk  dress, 
and  has  given  him  a  fresh  dress,  jacket  and  trowsers ;  then  goes  on  board 
the  Bay  ship,  there  every  man  is  examined  by  the  doctor ;  if  he  thinks 
May  of  them  is  not  fit  for  the  voyage,  they  are  sent  back  to  t)iQ  hulks 
and  others  sent  In  lieu  of  them ;  then  all  their  names  is  call'd  over  and 
eveiry  man  sent  down  between  decks,  eveiy  man  in  dubble  iron's,  but 
very  light  ones ;  then  the  doctor  and  one  of  the  mates  comes  doiwn,  and 
puts  6  men  in  a  birth,  each  birth  about  three  I  may  say  4  yapdi  wide ; 
with  a  flock  bed  and  two  blankets  for  each  man;  there  ip  .two  tier  of 
births,  one  above  an  other,  all  round  the  ship,  with  a  few  ojadles  in 
the  center  of  the  ship,  for  dd  men  or  men  with  bad  legs ;  then  these 
is  an  hospital  in  the  same  deck,  a  small  place  petishioned  of,  and  if 
any  of  the  men  is  sick,  or  in  a  dangerous  state,  th^  ase  put  there,  and 
every  attention  paid  to  them.  •  I  understand  the  doctor  as  a  guinea  fnr 
evefy  one  he  lands  in  New  South  Wales  alive ;  the  decks  is  sGraffd  and 
wash!d  every  mornings  and  all  the  births  kep*d  very  dean ;  before  each 
birUi  is  a  bench,  which  goes  all  round  the  ship ;  every  man  goes  on 
deck  twice  a  day,  about  30  or  40~at  the  tiipe ;  eadi  man  takes. up  with 
Jtdnt  his  bed  and  blankets,  likewise  the  doctor  takes  care  that  every  man 
gets  a  good  wash  when  he  is  on  decL  As  to  provishions  there  ii  not 
noch  reason  to  find  fault ;  on  Sunday's,  plumb  pudding  with  suet  in 
it,  about  a  pound  to  eadi  man,  likewise  a  pound  of  beef;  Monday, 
poik  a  pound  and  peas  with  it ;  Tuesday,  beeif  and  rice ;  Wednesday, 
same  ason  Sunday ;  Thursday,  same  as  Monday;  Friday,  beef  and  riie 
and  padding ;  Saturday,  pork  only,  for  breakfast  oatmeal  boil'd,  wi|h 
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ftboat  d  OM.  of  fogar  to  each  man.    There  is  S  men  appointed  for  to 
cook  for  the  dip's  company,  I  mean  the  convicts ;  and  those  men,  if 
you  want  tea  or  coffee,  or  any  thing  else  boUd,  they  will  do  it  for  you, 
but  they  expect  a  little  somthing  for  there  trouble.     Meala  are  got  veiy 
unragular  some  time  in  rough  weather.     3  pints  of  iprater  allowd  to 
each  man  and  ^  pound  of  biacuet  a  day.     Many  captains  wont  allow 
fmnalrtwg  botwoen  deck,  but  as  much  asyou  please  on  deck.     No  knives 
allowed  between  decks,  only  at  dinner  times;  then  there  is  a  man  ap- 
pointed to  distribute  2  or  3  case  knives  and  forks  to  each  birth,  then  as 
soon  as  dioner  is  over,  collects  all  togather  again ;  every  night  just  at 
dusk,  ^  pint  of  port  wiae  to  each  man ;  two  men  appointed  to  wash 
jTour  linen.      Captain  as  soon  as  he  gets  out  of  sight   of  land,  in 
genenl  sin^e  irons  about  6  men  a  day,  till  they  are  all  single  iron'd,  I 
mean  those  that  conduct  themselves.     The  only  place  they  stop  at  is 
Biodiginaio,  some  time  a  week  and  some  times  not  so  long,  as  the 
csqptain  thinks  proper ;  a  very  pretty  view  of  the  town  ;  ^enty  of  bom 
boates  comes  along  side  with  fruit  and  tobacca     Some  gentlemen  comes 
down  between  decks  with  the  captain,  when  they  go  a  shoar  they  send  a 
deal  of  fruit  on  board  for  the  convicts,  oranges  and  lemons  and  limes, 
ewerj  day  if  its  in  the  season.    Captain  and  mates  in  general  purchase 
tobacco  and  rum  and  sugar ;   tobacco  1^  a  pound ;  rum  and  sugar 
very  cheap.     Convicts  are  allowd  to  purchase  any  thing  but  flpirits ; 
ooifee  1^1^  pound;   sugar  2^(f. lb. ;   tea  very  good  at  about  Ss.6dAh. 
Convicts  as  serv'd  to  them,  while  they  are  in  the  harbor,  fresh  beef  and 
brodi,  with  a  deal  of  garden  stuff  with  it;    beef  very  thin,  no  fat  on 
it,  veiy  bad  indeed. 

Then  when  we  saile  from  there,  the  captain  begins  to  nock  of  the 
imi*S9  about  6  a  day,  according  to  the  behavior  of  the  men,  till  they 
are  all  off    The  next  land  we  see  is  the  Bay;  and  as  soon  as  a  ship  is 
in  siglht,  a  flag  is  histed  at  a  place  calld  South  Head,  the  mouth  of  the 
haibor,  which  gives  the  inteliganc  to  Sydney ;  then  the  pilot  comes  on 
board,  and  when  we  get  about  ^  way  up  the  harbor,  the  harbor-master 
comes  on  board,  for  the  governor's  dispatches,  and  remains  on  board 
till  we  come  to  an  anchor;  then  the  detain,  the  doctor,  and  harbor- 
master goes  to  government-house,  with  the  dispatches  and  ncwsp^ers; 
then  in  less  than  10  minutes  there  is  no  less  than  80  or  40  boates  full 
of  people  round  the  ship ;  all  hands  on  deck,  but  none  of  the  bost 
people  is  allow'd  to  eome  on  board,  but  dose  along  side;  then  aU  the 
ay  is,  mho  ii  come?  is  there  any  body  from  such  a  place ?  and  howis 
such  a  one?  and  so  on;  most  of  them  knows  some  body:  then  as  soon 
as  Ihey  have  got  aUthe  information  they  can,  they  then  go  away,  aad 
in  a  little  time  comes  again  and  brings  those  that  they  know  some 
fieah  provisions  and  garden  stuff,  whidi  is  a  very  great  tteat,  I  csn 
assure  you,  after  Uving  so  long  on  salt  meat,  ih  jeneral  4  and  5  mondis; 
Ae  ntmm  ihe  governor  wont  allow  any  one  to  go  on  board  is,  that  thef 
lluNild  101  tell  or  give  them  any  information  respecting  the  rules  and 
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wsyi  of  Ike  eoloojr  :-^or  imtiooer,  if  a  maa  it  a  g^oi  munanjA,  thflf 
inli  tell  them  not  to  mj  what  trade  they  are^  then  when  tkey  come  on 
Aott  thejr  are  not  thought  00  much  of  by  government ;  in  consequenoe 
of  that,  he  is  very  eaqr  to  be  got  of  the  stores  by  his  friend;  wlien 
ditt  is  done,  he  can  go  to  w<^  at  his  own  trade  for  himself.  Then 
again  others  wfll  tell  their  friends  on  boards  to  say  they  are  some  trade 
or  other,  with  the  view  of  keeping  them  from  being  sent  up  the  country. 
After  they  have  been  in  the  harbor  4  days,  every  man  gets  a  fresh 
supply  of  doalhJTig  givrai  him,  &  blue  jackets,  2  pair  of  trowsers,  ft 
pair  of  shoesE,  2  handkerchiefii,  2  wastecoats,  2  pair  stockings,  a  hat»  S 
ootlon  stripe  shirts,  a  fresh  bed  and  2  very  good  blankets,  all  new ;  not 
a  auigle  thing  of  what  has  been  in  youse  on  board  to  be  allowd  to  go 
00  flhoce.  Then  when  that  is  done,  every  man  dean  shaved,  wash'd« 
and  his  are  cut  in  a  moderate  way ;  then  Superintender  of  Govern- 
omt  Workai,  and  the  Commersary  General  with  is  Cleark,  comes  on 
board,  then  the  men's  names  are  all  call'd  over,  and  as  they  answer 
thdr  names  they  pass  by  one  by  one ;  the  Superintender  ask  what  trade 
Ke  you  ?  so  and  so ;  have  you  any  complaints  to  make  in  reqpect  to 
jour  treatment  on  the  voyage  ?  if  they  have  any  they  relate  it ;  and 
IP  on  with  every  one ;  and  if  there  is  a  general  complaint,  the  Captain 
or  Dootor  gets  a  very  severe  reprimand  by  the  Governor;  I  have 
known  one  or  two  captains  to  have  been  try'd  for  it ;  but  I  think  its 
only  a  matter  of  form,  for  they  in  jenend  win.*  When  all  hands  has 
aaswered  there  niunes,  they  all  get  into  boates  and  goes  on  shore ;  then 
the  town  is  all  of  an  uproar ;  a  deal  of  duiking  hands  and  so  on :  then 
when  all  there  boxes  and  bags  and  bundles  are  all  got  on  shore  togather, 
a  few  soldiers  is  lefr  to  guard  them,  or  else  they  would  not  remain 
Ante  long;  then  all  hands  walk  two  by  two  into  a  large  square, 
there  they  stand  as  they  do  in  this  yard*  only  two  deep;  then 
the  Governor,  Superintender,  and  Doctor,  &c  comes ;  the  Governor 
addresses  them,  by  saying  what  a  fine  f ruiteful  cotmtry  they  are  «ome 
to,  and  what  he  will  do  for  them  if  there  conduct  merits  it ;  likewise 
teOa  them  if  they  find  themselves  anyways  dessatesfied  with  there  imr 
]4o]rer,  to  go  (immediately)  to  the  madjestrate  <^  the  district,  and  he 
win  see  him  righted. 

When  that  part  of  the  ceremony  is  perform'd,  the  Governor,  &c.  &c 
ktves,  afrer  comi^imenting  the  Doctor  a  little;  then  they  are  all  left 
to  the  Superintender  to  diqK)se  of  as  he  thinks  proper,  he  begins  first  to 
fifik  out  so  mi^iy  to  go  to  Parramatta,t  some  fit  for  farmers,  and  some 
Cor  difrant  trades;  then  so  many  to  be  sent  to  Windsor;  some  to 
Gaorges  Riyer;   and  the  remainder  he  will  dispose  of  in  the  town 


the  yard  of  the  prison  in  which  he  was  st  the  time  of  writing  con- 

t  Ptamatta  16  auks  ftom  Sydney,  Windsor  34  miles  iVom  Sydney,   Q«orge*« 
Biwr  80  miles  from  Sydney. 
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(Pfdntf},  some  for  groomi^  soiie  coadimea,  some  to  one  tnde  tmd 
mme  to  an  otiier ;  those  that  are  made  af^^kation  fat  by  there  fneadB, 
tfiej  are  allowed  to  take  them  with  them;  but  if  the  Supenntender 
knows  he  his  a  good  trade,  he  will  keep  him  for  Goremment — tfaata 
the  reawm  the  Govemcnr  wont  allow  any  one  to  go  on  board  before 
they  ha^e  given  there  trades  in;  then  those  that  is  for  up  the  country, 
theie  nscrnes  are  all  taken  down  again,  then  mardi'd  away  two  by  two 
down  to  die  wharf,  each  man  takes  is  box  or  bundles,  and  all  geta 
^to  a  large  boat  and  away  up  the  river  to  Parramatta ;  when  ^ey  ar- 
rive there  they  are  all  put  into  goal,  while  moming,  unless  any  one 
win  be  answerable*  for  them,  I  mean  a  few,  till  morning;  then  in 
the  morning  the  madjestrate  comes  into  the  goal  and  distributes  them 
as  he  thinks  proper.  Then  those  for  Windsor  starts  of  with  a  cart  to 
cany  there  luggage ;  and  those  for  Georges  River  at  same  time,  a  difrant 
totAe :  when  they  arrive  there  they  are  disposed  of  in  the  same  way,  bread 
and  meat  servd  out  to  them  at  each  place. 

A  man  to  take  a  new  hand  of  the  stores  must  be  a  free  man,  thne 
is  always  a  list  of  names  stuck  up  at  the  post-office,  what  we  call  a 
letter  list ;  a  letter  from  England  will  cost  a  man  1  shilling. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  any  thieves  is  sent  up  the  country,  as  most  of 
ihe  gentlemen  resides  in  Sydney,  and  would  sooner  take  for  his  servant 
a  man  that  he  knows  has  been  a  regular  thief  at  home,  than  one  of 
those  bam  dore  gentlemen ;  why  is  it,  he  knows  he  can  depend  on 
ihem,  for  they  wont  see  no  trid^s  playVL  with  his  master^s  property, 
nor  play  none  himself;  you  never  hear  tell  of  a  thief  geting  into  any 
trouble;  but  there  is  very  few  goes,  when  I  went,  out  of  200  men, 
ibere  was  but  5  regular  thieves  in  the  whole.  If  a  man  commits  any 
crime,  he  his  delt  with  exactly  the  simie  as  in  England,  if  found  guilty 
of  any  dung  which  wont  take  their  lives,  they  get  a  sentance  according 
to  the  crime ;  those  for  short  sentance,  any  thing  under  7  year,  are 
sent  into  the  goal  gang  ;  their  doathing  is  very  dark  brown  jackets  and 
trowsers,  with  one  side  of  them  white,  douUe  iron'd  very  light,  woik 
for  Goverment  from  sun  rise  to  nearly  sun  down,  and  then  Aeeip  in 
^  goal  at  night :  they  gets  the  same  provishions  as  usual ;  7  pound  of 
good  fresh  beef  a  week,  or  5  pounds  of  English  salt  pork  very  good; 
12  lb.  flour  and  1  sugar  to  each  man  every  l^turday ;  garden  stuff  is 
very  i^entifull,  can  have  it  for  asking  for  (very  fine  potatoes) :  all  men 
actually  in  Goverments  imploy  gets  the  above  provishions,  and  twice 
a  year  ia  serv'd  out  with  slops ;  a  good  strong  blue  or  gray  jacket  and 
trowsen  and  a  pair  of  shoes;  they  are  not  compel*d  to  ware  them  if 
tiiey  dont  ddnk  proper ;  and  once  in  S  year's  are  served  with  a  good 
bed  tick,   S  blankets,    and  a  rug.    Those  men  that  are  sent  up  the 


*  Aboat  being  amwenble,  you  can  get  plenty  of  pretended  fHends  to  do  that  if 
they  know  you  hare  got  money  or  any  thing  that  will  fetch  money ;  if  not  you  may 
■top  where  you  are. 
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oountiy  to  ftming  wack>  works  abovt  the  same  bowers  as  in  England ; 
thej  live  as  the  master  do^  and  is  paid  for  his  labour  20L  a  year>  and 
receives  of  his  master  the  same  doathing  as  be  would  get  as  if  he  was 
woddng  for  Goverment^  or  3  pounds  in  lieu  of  the  slops  per  jear.  If 
he  tfainis  his  master  works  lum  to  hard^  he  can^  if  he  thinks  proper, 
demand  his  goremm^it-woik  to  be  measured  out  to  him ;  then  when  he 
has  done  it,  he  can  go  to  work  for  any  of  the  neighbors.  If  his  master 
dont  wish  to  kupLoy  him  in  his  over  time,  and  gets  paid  for  his  work 
as  a  ffse  man.  A  man  as  can  work  can  get  a  Goverment  day's  work 
done  in  4  hours.  When  he  his  doing  his  Goverment  work  for  his 
master,  he  gets  no  wages  only  his  doathing.  Men  that  actually  works 
for  Goverment,  they  meet  at  6  o'dock  in  summer  and  8  in  winter, 
goes  home  to  breakfiast  at  9  o'clock  and  returns  at  10,  and  works  till  3 
at  noon,  then  goes  where  they  tbiid^  proper  till  morning ;  on  Saturday 
they  work  while  10  o'clock,  Uien  one  man  out  of  a  mess  of  6  goes  to 
die  store  for  their  provishions.  Then  on  Sunday,  every  man  that  is 
at  work  for  Goverment  comes  to  church  in  the  morning,  falls  in  8 
de^  a  very  long  line  in  front  of  the  church,  and  oppesite  each  gang 
stand  the  Oversear  ;  then  the  Superintender  with  his  Cleark  walks  down 
and  a^  the  Oversear  if  his  men  are  aU  their,  and  if  he  sees  any  man 
not  dean  shaved,  or  with  a  dirty  shirt  on,  he  calls  a  constable  and  sends 
him  to  goal  while  Monday  nunming ;  and  a  second  time  sends  him  to 
goal  every  day  after  he  has  done  his  wcnrk  for  a  week ;  and  if  any  man 
is  ahsent  from  church  without  lief,  he  is  treated  in  a  simular  way ;  and 
if  that  wont  do,  they  sometimes  get  what  we  call  a  dvd  check,  25 
lashes,  which  cures  them  in  jeneral  the  first  dressing. 

Now  we  will  return  again  to  say  what  sentance  men  are  liaUe  to.  * 
If  they  get  more  than  2  year  for  a  crime,  they  ate  sent  to  a  place  call'd 
the  Coal  River,  about  400  miles  by  water,  some  for  7  year,  14  year, 
and  life.  There  they  work  at  geting  coales  up  to  there  middle  in  water. 
Then  if  they  transgress  again^  they  are  sent  by  the  madjestrate  up  to 
the  lime  burners.  They  make  lime  out  of  oyster  shells ;  they  can't 
stand  that  work  long,  for  it  is  very  unholesome  and  gets  into  there  eyes 
and  hlinds  them ;  gets  the  same  proviahiras  as  usual,  x  If  they  commit 
any  murder,  whidi  is  very  frequently  the  casei  they  are  sent  to  Sydney 
snd  try'd  for  it,  and  if  found  guilty,  they  are  taken  back,  and  as  neer 
to  the  tpot  as  possable  executed.  A  great  many  murders  committed, 
snd  in  jeneral  Irf  the  Irish  pec^e. 

A  man  af^  he  has  served  his  master  S  years,  and  no  complaint,  is 
entitled  to  a  ticket  of  leave,  that  is  to  go  any  ware  and  work  for  him- 
"df,  but  receives  nothing  out  of  the  stores.  The  regular  way  of  oh- 
tismng  a  ticket  of  leave,  is  in  first  place  to  get  a  petition  signed  by 
ywr  master,  the  parson  of  the  town  you  belong  to,  and  by  the  : 


*  If  iti8aJaage*sientaiie^  his  former  seDtance  stands  stUl  tUl  his  coHonitfi  one  it 
done,  thn  it  bcgms  again ;  but  if  a  madjcstrate'i  sentance  his  old  sentance  goss  en. 
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jestrotes  of  the  same  place ;  the  Goremor  receives  petitions  the  first 
Monday  in  the  month,  then  you  take  or  send  your  petition  to  Govcr- 
ment  House;  then  next  Ist  Monday  you  must  go  yourself,  and  the 
Governor  if  he  thinks  proper  will  signe  it ;  and  if  the  man  conducts 
himself  for  a  few  years  longar,  4  or  5,  the  Governor  will  give  him  an 
emansipation,  by  petitioning  him  in  same  way  as  before;  and  that 
will  make  him  quite  free  in  the  country. 

FEMALE  CONVICIS. 

When  they  first  arrive  in  the  Colony,  the  same  ceremony  is  performed 
by  the  governor  as  with  the  men,  then  it  is  left  to  the  Superintender 
to  dispose  of  them  as  he  thinks  proper ;  almost  any  person  can  take  a 
woman  of  the  stores,  if  they  are  agreeable  to  go ;  if  not,  she  is  sent  up 
to  the  factory  at  Parramatta,  there  will  be  imploy'd  in  picking  wool^ 
carding  wool,  spining  and  makeing  a  sort  of  coarse  cloath,  wooileny  such 
as  the  goat  gang  ware ;  they  work  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
S  in  the  aft^noon,  then  go  where  they  think  proper  while  morning ; 
they  get  nearly  as  much  to  eat  as  a  man ;  if  they  n^lect  there  woric> 
th^  get  confined  in  the  goall  at  night,  untill  they  fetch  up  there' work, 
and  if  commit  any  robery,  they  are  sent  to  the  coal  river,  the  way 
they  are  punished  there  is,  by  wearing  a  steel  coUor,  but  no  work  to 
speak  of  for  them  to  do ;  all  they  want  is  to  get  down  to  Sydney,  and 
be  their  own  mistresses,  then  they  think  they  are  at  home  again,  they 
will  dress  themselves  up  and  go  to  the  flash  houses,  and  at  night  to  the 
danoeing  house's,  then  they  are  happy ;  I  have  known  women  when  they 
are  at  the  factory — I  do  mean  to  say,  very  nice  young  women  as  you 
could  wish  to  see,  actually  marry  an  old  man,  as  ragged  as  possable,  and 
perhaps  he  lives  20  or  30  miles  up  the  country,  and  no  house  perh^w 
within  5  or  6  miles  of  him,  right  up  in  the  bush,  where  you  can  see 
nothing  but  the  trees;  but  there  is  a  polesy  in  that,  this  man  is  a  free 
man,  and  when  they  are  married  it  makes  her  free,  then  after  she  has 
stop'd  a  day  or  two,  she  will  make  some  excuse  which  a  woman  is  never 
at  a  loss  for,  to  come  down  to  Sydney,  she  will  get  what  money  she  can 
of  him,  the  (Old  Fool)  but  dont  return  again ;  very  frequently  the  con- 
stables will  go  in  those  houses  at  Sydney,  if  they  see  a  strange  girl, 
and  she  cannot  produce  a  pass,  or  a  sertificate  of  her  marriage,  he  will 
put  her  in  the  goal  and  cause  her  to  be  sent  back  to  the  factory  ;  if  its 
her  first  ofEence,  it  is  sometimes  looked  over,  but  if  she  runs  away  again, 
she  is  confin'd  in  the  goal,  and  a  log  of  wood  chain'd  to  her  1^. 

If  a  woman's  husband  or  mto  is  in  the  country,  they  are  not  compeVd 
to  live  with  each  other  if  thfey  dont  think  proper,  but  if  the  woman  lives 
with  another  man,  and  the  man  wants  her  himself,  if  he  can  bring  any 
two  people  to  say,  they  know  they  was  married  in  England,  then  the 
man  can  demand  his  wife;  they  obtain  there  liberty  in  the  colony  the 
same  way  asa  man ;  if  a  woman  comes  free  into  the  country,  it  makes 
her  husband  firee,  if  he  is  there ;  women  are  very  much  indicted  to 
driokinf. 
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Mn.  H jatty  when  she  first  came  into  the  oolon j^  was  taken  of  the 
stores,  by  Mrs.  Lord^  an  old  aoquaintanoe  of  hers  and  as  well  as  of  Pats. 
Her  husband  is  a  very  rich  merdiant,  and  Mrs.  H was  her  house- 
keeper for  a  year  or  two>  until  her  husband  came  over^  then  Mr.  Lord 
pot  him  and  her  in  a  house  to  sell  all  sorts  of  goods  for  him  by  commi- 
Aion^  and  2  days  in  a  weds  sells  by  ouction ;  I  suppose  they  are  noi 
geting  much  less  than  firom  8  to  4  pounds  a  week  dear  money^  and  when 
I  left  was  very  comfortable. 

When  Mrs.  Pedley  came  into  the  countiy,  she  was  taken  of  the;  storai 
by  Sam  Foster,  she  remaind  at  Sam's  some  time,  then  went  to  liye  at 
Mrs.  Hyatts  old  place,  housekeeper  to  Mr.  Lord,  I  suppose  she  li^d  there 
15  months ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  an  old  friend  of  his  came 
from  up  the  country  to  reside  at  Sydney,  there  they  renew'd  there 
soquaintance,  and  in  a  very  little  time  they  agreed  to  live  togather. 
Pat  took  some  little  property  over  with  her,  and  he  being  a  very  steady 
man,  they  soon  got  things  about  them'  very  comfortable.  He  makes 
aeresof  difrant  sorts,  and  sends  a  great  many  to  India,  and  when  I  came 
away,  he  was  weaveing  doath — ^woolen,  as  fine  as  any  as  is  made  in  the 
cokmy ;  and  she  has  one  diild;  but  all  her  taulk  is  about  Noah;  her 
daughter  Sarah  is  married  to  a  saddle  and  harness  maker,  and  lives  at 
Windsor,  she  has  one  diild ;  I  could  say  a  deal  more  about  the  difrant 
ways  of  the  Colony,  but  I  think  Mrs.  T«— -^  will  be  tyard  of  reading 
wbat  I  have  rote. 

CONTINUBD. 

When  Governor  Philipps  first  went  into  the  country,  he  took  with 
Im  some  stock  of  all  sorts.  About  3  weeks  after  he  arriv'd  in  the 
Colony,  he  miss'd  2  cows  and  a  calf.  They  could  not  be  found  any 
ware;  ndther  was  they  seen  by  any  one  for  nearly  S  years  after. 
They  had  increas'd,  but  could  not  be  secured  by  any  means.  As  the 
Colony  gets  inhabited,  they  still  keep  geting  back  in  amongst  the  tree^, 
what  we  call  the  Bush.  At  this  time  there  are  many  hundreds  of  them. 
They  are  always  very  fat,  and  of  the  Europeon  and  bufiPdo  breed. 
The  Governor  wont  allow  any  one  to  kill  any  of  them,  but  it  is  sup* 
pos'd  that  many  of  the  calves  is  speard  by  the  bladu.  There  was  S 
inen  apprehended,  and  brought  to  Sydney  for  trial,  and  was  cast  for 
^th  for  it,  but  the  Governor  thought  proper  to  respite  them,  th^  was 
sent  to  Coal  River  for  life.  They  took  with  them  a  great  many  casks 
and  a  deal  of  sault,  and  went  up  the  country  a  long  ways,  and  shot 
them  there.  They  would  pickd  the  beef,  and  send  it  to  Sydney.  I 
roppoae  they  was  at  that  game  nearly  2  years,  the  way  it  was  discoveced 
the  farmers  up  the  country  could  not  get  their  men  to  do  any  woik. 
Meat  was  so  cheap,  they  got  as  fat  as  hc^  at  last.    Some  of  the  farmen 


*  the  giQler*8  wiie  for  jvhom  the  accouat was  writtiB  |  itmiglit  hvn  bMB  cntidtd 
^w-  T 'i  AvMdia.-^. 
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went  to  Uief  Gorenor  and  gavef  mfaniMitiqii  aad  Ae-  ^  nen  was 
apjpnihmided.    ThiB  was  in  my  time  in  1814. 

I  bave  known  gntfien  at  tunes  loose  a  deal  of  ilod^  SometiniestlMaeb 
agveatdiouthin  theColonj;  in  otmsequence  of  that  the j  are  oUiged  to 
moofe  theve  hards  a  loag  way  up  the  country  wheve  there  is  plen^  «f 
watertohegot^  at  a  place  call'd  the  Bhie  Mountain  River,  and  tibatnTer 
in  dty  time,  it  where  the  wild  cattle  comes  to  drink ;  there  they  miz  to- 
gather  and  its  impossaUe  to  part  them.  I  knew  one  gentleman  to  loose  €0 
head  of  cattle^  and  never  got  any  of  them  back  again ;  and  several  msre 
people  senr'd  in  the  seme  way>  but  not  to  loose  so  many;  (thatwasinmj 
time)  but  now  in  a  dry  time^  the  stock  is  sent  to  another  pkce  eali'd 
Bathwiih's  Plaines,  a  place  whidi  Mr.  Evan's  discovered.  The  beaat 
in  that  country  has  a  great  knowledge  of  the  bush.  I  have  known  some* 
times  of  a  Friday  20  cnr  30  fat  beasts  ccmie  to  Sydney,  for  the  gover- 
ment  stores;  and  some  are  more  wilder  than  the  rest ;  and  when  they- 
cone  to  see  a  town  and  many  peojde  walking  about,  they  dont  know 
what  to  make  of  it,  I  have  known  very  frequently  one  or  two  bieak 
away  from  ^e  flock,  ^ey  always  get  back  again  in  4  or  5  dajs.  The 
stod:  keepers  give  themselves  no  trouble  after  them  as  they  are  sure  to 
come  back ;  and  what  is  more  singular,  they  go  threw  the  bush,  and 
if  they  fall  in  with  any  cattle,  they  will  feed  with  them  an  hour  or  twot, 
and  off  again,  and  never  is  seen  to  go  threw  a.tumpike.  The  bulloda  is 
very  stubbun ;  in  that  country  there  is  a  deal  of  them  broke  in  to  draw* 
Government  work  a  deal  of  them  in  timber  carriages.  They  way  th^ 
brake  them  in  is,  they  are  drove  into  a  stock  yard  with  some  tame  qdm, 
then  they  (the  men)  get  a  long  pole,  with  a  rope  and  a  noose  at  the  end 
of  it,  and  throw  it  over  there  horns.  There  is  a  stump  of  a  tree  in  the 
yard,  with  a  ring  drove  into  it,  then  they  draw  the  young  bullocks  head 
as  dose  up  to  the  tree  as  possable,  and  puts  a  yoke  on,  and  drives  an  old 
bullock  up  to  him,  and  yokes  them  up  togather,  turns  them  out  into  the 
paddock  again  for  S  or  3  days  till  he  gets  quite  tame.  1  have  known 
young  bullocks,  when  the  rope  is  first  put  round  there  horns,  jump  up  a 
great  bight  and  drop  down  dead.  The  way  they  get  a  bullock  up  when 
he  lays  down  sulky  is,  to  get  some  mud  and  stop  there  nostrills  up,  then 
they  will  jump  up  immediately,  if  there  is  no  mud,  they  put  there  tails 
between  2  sticks  and  keep  rubing  till  they  get  up.  There  is  a  deal  o£ 
sheep  in  the  country.  The  gentleman  I  liv'd  with,  yous'd  to  have  all 
his  theep  down  to  be  shorn  once  a  year,  and  in  that  year  he  had  3000 
ewes,  besides  there  lambs,  and  many  had  2  lambs.  Then  he  had  a 
flock  of  Spanish  sheep,  2  flocks  of  weathers,  and  a  many  rams.  There 
is  one  or  two  people  there  which  has  more  sheep  than  him.  Sheep 
dont  run  so  large  as  here,  but  the  wool  is  a  deal  finer;  neither  have 
they  so  much  wool  on  them.  Several  people  has  more  than  a  thousand 
head  of  homed  cattle,  and  more  than  30  broodjnares.  Horses  dont  run 
very  large;  but  very  compact  pretty  horses  diey  are;  the  Eun^ion 
lureed ;  but  not  any  of  the  waggon  kind.  ' 
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When  I  fintweat  into  ike  coontiy,  in  1810>  I  knew  a  midfling  land 
of  a  hone  sold  for  a  100  guineas^  and  when  I  left  it,  the  same  sort  of  a 
kne  caold  be  bon^t  at  16  pounds,  bat  dace  saj  they  will  be  geCing 
dener  nowj  as  almost  every  ^dp  that  goes  to  India  takes  horses  to 
Betary. 

The  natives  of  the  bay  are  quite  Uack;  great  strong  idle  fsUows,  wxdi 
Be  ingenuity  whatever.  They  walk  about  as  naked  as  when  they  came 
into  the  world.  They  are  common  enough  to  be  seen  in  Sydney ;  but 
not  so  nnmenms  as  th^  are  up  the  country.  You  will  seldom  see  above 
4or  5  togather  ;  but  if  you  go  up  the  country,  you  can  see  in  one  tribe 
I  appose,  30  or  40,  sometimes  moor ;  wh^i  they  have  any  thing  with 
then,  you  will  always  see  the  woman  carry  it ;  such  as  there  speen  and 
waddies.  Speers  is  about  7  or  8  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thmnb ;  very  li^>  it  is  a  very  little  tapering.  At  the  thin  end  they 
&tisn  in  small  pieces  of  flint  stone  with  gum^  which  they  get  of  trees, 
then  waddy  is  almost  like  a  constables  staff,  only  thicker.  These  are 
there  war  instruments.  They  will  threw  there  speers  to  a  great  nioety; 
joa  can  aUways  tell  when  they  are  going  to  war,  cnr  when  penance  is 
goiag  to  be  done ;  when  you  see  a  great  many  blacks,  men,  women, 
and  children ;  there  faces  is  all  made  read,  and  all  down  there  necks  ; 
when  they  go  to  war,  each  man  as  a  shield  made  of  very  hard  wood, 
Hkewise  S  or  4  speers  and  a  waddy.  They  form  a  line  in  front  of  each 
odier,  about  80  or  40  yards;  the  women  and  children  stand  at  some 
little  distance  behind,  then  one  man  will  step  out  a  yard  or  two  in  front, 
Hkewise  a  man  from  the  opposite  side  the  same ;  they  will  begin  dancing 
and  patting  themselves  in  a  many  positions;  then  they  will  throw  what 
ipean  they  have  at  each  other;  then  they  will  draw  back,  and  2  more 
do  the  same ;  and  so  on  for  an  bower  or  two ;  not  very  often  as  they  get 
^eard;  whoi  they  are  speard,  it  is  in  general  in  the  foot,  or  threw  the 
afaieldinto  the  nadiels.  When  a  man  is  speard  he  must  draw  flesh  and 
sU  before  he  can  extricate  it.  While  they  are  fighting,  the  woman  and 
(^lildren  make  a  dreadfuU  noise.  Sometimes  after  they  have  thrown  all 
the  spears,  they  will  begin  wi^  their  weddies.  When  they  strike  a 
Uow,  the  one  that  receives  it  holds  his  head  down  for  the  other  to  hit 
lum;  and  in  that  kind  of  way  they  keep  fighting.  They  never  try  to 
defend  themselves,  but  receive  all  the  blows  on  the  head ;  there  heads 
wHl  puff  up  in  very  large  lumps,  and  its  almost  impossabk  to  hurt 
than ;  while  they  are  fighting  the  women  and  dilUhren  will  make  a 
ywf  frightfiill  noise. 

When  a  black  fellow  takes  a  wife,  its  very  sddom  they  take  one  of 
their  own  tribe;  but  when  they  meet  another  tribe,  if  there  is  a  woman 
^aayof  themwishe  to  make  their  wife,  the  man  vrill  run  amongst 
them  and  lay  hold  of  the  woman  he  fancies  by  the  legs  or  harm,  and 
win  dng  bar  I  suppose  3  ^  400  yards  on  the  grown,  and  beats  her 
1^  tmiaevcifiilly.  Nothing  is  said  by  any  <^  the  tribes;  but  the  first 
time  they  meet  again,  they  appoint  a  place  where  and  when  this  man  is 
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to  penance.  Tlut  i8»  both  tribes  meet,  and  the  tribe  that  hat  tlie  woman 
taken  jfrom  them  fonn  a  drde  there.  The  hudxuid  stands  in  the  muMle 
with  a  riiield  in  is  hand«  then  each  man  throws  one  qpear  at  him  ;  its 
not  often  they  are  hurt^  for  they  are  very  active^  and  the  shidd  is  a  v«iy 
great  protection ;  they  only  throw  one  spear  at  the  time^  and  if  the 
man  is  not  looking  at  where  the  spear  is  coming  from  they  wont  throw 
till  he  is  looking.  Most  blacks  have  two  wives;  for  the  man  wont  do 
the  least  thing  in  life.  They  have  no  regular  home,  nor  I  dont  think 
ardly  ever  stops  two  nights  in  a  place>  you  will  very  frequently  meet  • 
great  number  of  them^  and  all  there  wives  loaded  with  their  war  instru- 
ments and  there  houses  on  their  heads.  If  the  weather  is  likely  to  be- 
wet,  their  houses  is  a  piece  of  baric  of  tree,  about  6  foot  long  and  4.foot 
wide,  very  light.  Then  at  night  if  it  looks  like  rain,  they  will  cut  tlie 
bark  across,  not  quite  threw,  and  bend  it  like  an  arch,  then  they  get 
under  it,  a  man  imd  is  one  or  two  wives.  They  dont  lay  down ;  th^ 
squat  as  it  were  on  there  feet  with  there  backsides  not  quite  to  toudi  tiie 
ground,  there  elbows  on  there  knees,  and  there  heads  in  there  hands.  In 
that  position  they  will  set  all  night,  they  will  make  a  deal  of  fiers  roond 
them ;  they  are  very  frightened  at  ni^t ;  its  not  often  you  see  any 
about  at  after  dark,  if  you  do,  they  will  make  a  great  noise  and  each  o£ 
them  will  have  a  fier  stick  in  is  hand.  The  way  they  get  fier  is,  thej 
will  go  to  a  tree  which  is  laying  down,  and  cut  away  the  barik  wit^ 
the  tommey  auck  (a  small  axx),  then  they  will  get  a  piece  of  hard  sdck, 
and  keep  rubing  it  on  the  tree  very  quick  and  hard  till  it  gets  very  hot, 
then  they  will  put  some  very  small  pieces  of  touch  wood  to  it  and  it  will 
catch  fire,  I  have  done  it  myself  many  times.  They  live  on  grubs  and 
fish,  and  gum  of  the  trees,  or  any  thing  they  can  get ;  sometimes  on 
kangaroo,  orbandey  coot  rats;  and  it  is  said,  diey  wiU  eat  snakes.  The 
way  they  catch  the  kangaroo  is,  they  surround  a  thick  brush  where  they 
know  the  kangaroo  is  in  general  to  be  found,  then  they  sat  fire  to  thMS 
brush  and  the  kangaroos  runs  out  with  their  eyes  shut  threw  the  brusih 
smoak,  and  the  blacks  nock  them  down. 

The  bandy  coot  is  a  small  animal,  not  so  big  as  a  rabbit,  but  very  fat, 
and  Y&r^  fine  eating.  They  live  in  hollow  trees,  very  high  up;  they 
never  come  out  by  day  times,  but  at  night,  ,and  the  way  the  blada  find 
them  is»  they  look  first  up  the  tree,  and  if  they  can  see  any  hollow  |daoe 
in  it ;  then  they  look  if  there  is  any  tradn  or  marks  of  there  daws  on 
the  tree,  and  if  there  is  any,  they  will  get  up  after  them ;  the  trees  » 
not  like  in  this  country,  for  they  have  no  limbs  to  them  untiU  you  aie 
^t  the  top,  and  very  thick  round ;  its  very  curious  to  see  them  get  up  a 
tree  after  the  bandy  coots.  They  will  cut  a  few  notches  with  the 
tommy  auck  in  the  tree  just  big  enough  to  put  three  toes  in,  and  then 
another  for  their  fingers,  and  so  on,  till  they  get  up  where  the  whde  ii^ 
(in  jeoeral)  to  agreat  ithe;  and  while  they  are  climbing  the  tree,  they 
will  hold  in  there  mouths  a  long  qpear;  and  when  they  get  as  far  as 
where  the  whole  is,  they  will  run  the  qpear  down  as  far  as  it  will  reach. 
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If  it  is  not  long  enough^  they  will  keep  biting  the  tree  as  they  oome  down; 
and  when  they  find  the  decay'd  part  comes  no  farther  down>'  they  will 
cut  a  whole  suffitiant  for  the  bandy  coot  to  come  out ;  then,  if  it  dcmt 
jompont,  they  will  hit  the  tree  for  some  time ;  and  if  that  wont  do^ 
they  will  come  down  for  some  fier  and  put  that  'down  the  wbole^  that 
will  soon  drive  him  out>  then  when  he  jumps  down,  there  will  be  a 
parol  of  the  tribe  with  there  dogs  ready  to  receive  him.  When  they 
haTe  got  5  or  6  of  them,  they  will  make  a  fire,  puU  the  skins  of,  and 
throw  them  into  the  ashes  with  the  intrells  in ;  and  when  they  are 
about  half  oook'd,  they  the  (men)  will  take  them  out,  of  the  fire,  and 
taze  them  limb  from  limb  with  their  fingers ;  and  when  they  have  eat 
what  they  can,  the  women  gets  the  rest ;  and  while  the  women  are 
tttingy  the  men  keep  danceing  all  round  the  fire  and  make  a  very  great 
noise.  I  wish  I  could  discribe  to  you  the  way  they  dance ;  you  can 
always  tell  what  night  where  the  blacks  have  been  bandy  cooting;  for  jaa 
win  see  a  many  trees  on  fire,  which  you  may  see  a  long  ways  off^  by 
iiight ;  I  mean  the  trees  that  has  the  fier  put  down  the  holes.  The 
wood  is  very  good  wood  to  bum,  and  it  will  blase  out  of  the  hole,  as  the 
same  as  when  a  chimney  is  on  fier. 

There  is  another  sort  of  blacks  which  are  call'd  the  water  blacks, 
they  are  every  thing  the  same  as  the  others,  only  they  live  chiefly  on 
fish,  you  can  see  them  with  fish  for  sale  at  Sydney  every*day ;  (if  you 
was  there)  they  will  sell  as  much  fish  for  4.  loaf  as  5  or  6  peq;de  can  eat. 
The  way  they  catch  them,  they  walk  by  the  river  side  till  they  see  a 
good  nze  one  (I  suppose  2  or  3  pounds),  then  they  spear  it ;  at  almofi 
any  time  you  may  see  them  squating  round  the  fiers  by  the  side,  washing 
oysters,  which  are  very  fine,  and  much  larger  than  ever  I  saw  any  in 
England. 

Likewise  fish  is  very  fine  and  very  plentifulL  There  is  a  fish  called 
mullet,!  have  seen  them  6  or  7  pounds;  they  will  fiy  themsdves  with- 
out any  fat ;  they  are  fine  eatings  and  cuts  very  firm  and  white. 

There  isa  school  built  at  Parramatta  for  the  education  of  the  black 
chiMren;  they  are  taken  in  at  8  years  old.  There  is  a  very  hi^  wall 
huOtsdl  round;  they  are  not  allowed  to  see  there  friends  without  an 
order  horn  the  madjestrates.  They  are  well  taken  care  of,  and  doaih'd; 
and  twice  a  year  the  Governor  giv^  a  dinner  to  them,  and  all  the  blacks 
round  the  nei^bourhood ;  he  in  jeneral  roasts  a  whole  buUod:,  and 
gives  plumb  puddings  and  bread,  and  each  man  and  woman  a  pint  at 
hear,  and  some  tobacco;  its  a  general  holliday  that  day ;  its  ke^  in  the 
market  place  at  Parramatta,  16  miles  from  Sydney;  many  hundred 
people  attends;  the  children  seem  very  gUd  to  see  there  parents,  mndi 
more  so  than  they  are  to  see  ihe  children ;  they  never  consider  any  re- 
lations but  father  and  mother.  After  all  ihe  kind  treatment,  they  will 
^ry  often  run  away  firom  school;  and  as  soon  as  they  get  out  side,  HHMiy 
off  with  there  dosthes,  and  run  naked  again  into  the  bush.  Someonifli 
then  parents  bring  tluem  backi  but  not  very  often. 
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I  knew  an  instance  of  a  black  fellow^  laa  name  Bendtmg,  lie  came  ta 
England^  be  was  tlie  first  from  that  country  that  ever  did  come ;  he 
was  thought  a  deal  of^  he  was  introduod  to  the  King,  and  many  of  the 
first  gendemen  in  this  country ;  most  of  them  made  him  presents  of 
some  kind;  he  had  not  been  in  England  long  before  he  wanted  to 
xetnni ;  his  Majesty  provided  him  with  a  passage  in  the  first  ship  diat 
left  England  for  the  bay ;  he  had  every  thing  to  make  him  comfortable 
cm  his  passage,  likewise  plenty  of  good  doathes  of  superfine  doath,  and 
made  in  the  first  fashion ;  and  his  Majesty  sent  an  order  out  to  the 
Governor  for  Bendong  to  dine  at  his  table  every  day^  which  he  did  for 
a  very  little  time ;  but  he  soon  threw  his  doathes  away  and  ran  naked 
again  into  the  bush ;  he  had  yous'd  to  come  every  now  and  then,  but 
never  to  make  any  stay.  He  died  near  Sydney,  and  he  was  buried  on 
a  point  of  land  call'd  Bendong's  Pointy  and  the  Governor  bestowed  » 
tomb  stone  to  his  grave. 

There  is  not  any  thing  in  the  colony  of  a  savauge  nature,  and  I  be- 
lieve only  2  things  which  are  venomous,  one  is  the  snake^  there  is  5 
sorts ;  a  dimond  snake,  a  black  one,  a  lead  coloured  one.  The  black 
cmes  run  the  largeest ;  I  once  saw  one  a  foot  round  and  4  yards  long :  it 
wils  dead.  They  can  see  very  quick  but  cannot  hear;  they  will 
always  run  froib  you  if  they  see  you,  but  if  they  find  themsdves  so  as 
they  cannot  get  from  you,  they  will  gather  themsdves  up  in  a  he^  and 
qpring  at  you,  and  there  necks  will  swell  2  or  3  times  as  big  as  any  other 
pmrt  of  them,  and  if  they  sting  any  one  at  any  time  in  the  day,  he  his 
safe  to  die  at  sundown.  The  only  way  the  have  of  saveing  iheir  Uvea  is 
to  cut  out  the  piece  immediatdy,  and  if  their  is  any  blacks  about  get 
one  of  them  suck  the  wound,  I  believe  that  is  the  only  safe  cure  there 
is.  The  other  vencmious  thing  is  a  santapie,  they  in  general  live  in  very 
dry  wood;  sudi  as  stumps  or  roots  of  trees.  They  are  nearly  black  ; 
and  I  have  seen  them  ^  a  foot  long,  and  not  more  I  suppose  than  1  indi 
rounds  and  very  low  to  the  grown,  with  a  great  many  very  little  l^;s 
all  along  under  their  belly ;  they  are  very  common ;  to  be  sure,  they 
mostly  bite  the  toe  or  finger  when  you  lay  hold  of  a  piece  of  dry  wood» 
Uiats  been  laying  on  the  ground  for  some  time,  and  if  proper  care  is  not 
taken  it  will  rot  of  at  the  first  joint 

The  kangaroo  iB|a  very  swift  annimal,  and  aficntU  very  fine  sport  for  thoae 
that  are  fond  of  hunting;  they  will  take  a  spring  frcnn  there  hind  kgi^ 
it  as  beeameasurd  9  yards;  there  two  first  legs  never  touch  the  ground. 
They  are  hunted  by  dogs,  of  the  Europion  breed,  much  like  a  gray 
hound,  but  a  deal  largeer  and  stronger,  its  very  auckward  to  foUow 
them  amongst  the  trees  on  horseback;  they  will  run  sometimes  S 
howers,  and  if  the  d<^  are  lost  (not  more  than  three)  the  owners  will 
hollow  cuey  yery  loud  and  the  dogs  will  come  to  them  ;  and,  if  they 
have  killd  and  are  good  dogs,  they  will  shew  where  the  game  is,  its 
aUways  known  weither  they  have  killd  by  hx^ing  at  th^re  teeth,  and  if 
there  is  any  hare  about  there  mouth ;  they  know  then  how  it  is.     The 
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black  never  have  those  dog^  as  they  are  too  TatuaUe  for  Uiem  to  get ; 
IkiTe  known  one  dog  to  he  sold  for  10  guineas ;  the  dogs  the  hladn 
hsTe  is  of  the  Europion  kind,  always  very  poor,  just  such  as  you  will  see 
tkose  tinkers  or  rasor  grinders  have,  sometimes  10  or  12  in  a  tribe  of 
Uads.    There  is  dogs  in  the  colony,  what  we  call  native  dogs ;  they  are 
foy  much  Hke  a  fox,  but  rath^  higher  on  there  legs,  quite  wild,  and 
foy  destructive  to  the  sheep.     I  have  known  a  native  dog  get  into  a 
ihe^  pen  of  a  night  and  kill  no  less  than  25  sheep,  they  suck  there 
bhid  at  the  windpipe,  which  will  kill  them  very  soon.     I  once  had  a 
lilch  puppy  gave  me  by  a  stock  keqier,  I  had  her  at  6  weeks  old,  and 
kep'd  her  till  she  was  a  12  month.     I  could  never  make  her  unden(tand 
any  diing  to  speak  of,  always  so  stupid,  she  yous'd  to  kill  my  chickens 
tad  8u<^  eggi,  I  gave  her  away.    Then  there  is  the  native  cat,  a  very 
pretty  annimal,  mostly  a  daik  brown  with  white  spots  all  over  them  as 
thkk  as  they  can  well  be ;  they  are  the  sise  of  our  cats,  only  there  nose 
and  mouth  is  peeked  like  a  little  dog's;  they  are  very  fond  of  poultry ; 
I  nefer  saw  one  tamed.    Then  there  is  what  we  call  the  flying  fox, 
flomediing  like  our  foxes  only  not  so  large,  they  live  in  trees  very  com- 
iboq;  to  be  sore,  they  will  fly  from  tree  to  tree,  there  wings  are  Hke  a 
bat  moose.     Then  there  is  the  flying  squirrel,  the  same  as  in  England 
bat  rather  larger,  and  some  are  black  ones,  they  live  in  trees  same  as  the 
fox.    Then  there  is  the  ring-tail  possom,  a  very  harmless  creature,  the 
cdour  of  a  rat,  and  as  big  as  a  ^  grown  rabbit ;  they  live  in  the  trees, 
and  its  very  curious  to  see  them  hang  by  the  tail  and  swing  from  tree  to 
tree;  thats  the  way  you  will  see  people  carry  them  along  the  streets ;  if 
joa  pot  your  finger  to  the  top  of  the  tail  they  will  curl  there  tail  round 
it  and  hang  so  for  bowers ;  plenty  of  them  tame  in  houses ;  black  fellows 
bring  them  for  ^  loaf.    Parrets  are  very  plentifuU  and  very  handsome ; 
diere  are  2  or  S  sorts ;  they  wont  taulk,  will  wistle  almost  any  tune 
with  a  very  few  time  hearing.    They  go  togather  like  a  flock  of  larks 
do  hear,  only  the  difrant  sorts  keep  seperate,  they  are  very  destructive  to 
the  Indian  com. 

The  cockatoo  is  a  very  fine  Inrd  to  taulk,  I  think  as  good  as  any 
pairet  I  ever  heard  in  this  country,  there  is  2  sorts  black  and  white;  the 
Uack  ones  are  not  very  good  ones  to  taulk,  they  are  not  so  common  to 
be  seen  as  the  white  ones ;  when  bhu^k  ones  are  seen  its  a  shoor  signe  of 
ram ;  they  are  very  numerous  and  very  distructive  to  com ;  there  is  a 
deal  of  wild  swan,  geis,  ducks,  and  plenty  of  mocnre  game,  I  dont  mean 
grrase,  I  mean  moore  hen's  and  dab  chicks,  such  as  live  in  the  water. 
Then  there  is  amews  up  the  country  a  long  way ;  there  is  a  bird  called 
the  natives  companion,  sise  of  a  hen,  colour  of  a  partridge,  cant  fly  but 
nm  very  fast,  very  fine  eating.  There  is  a  bird  called  the  bird  of  Par»- 
difie,earca8  as  big  as  a  hen,  but  of  all  sweet  birds  I  ever  saw,  I  never 
nw  any  to  equal  that,  it  as  feathers  of  all  cdours,  very  long  tail^ 
feathers  somewhat  like  a  Pea  Ck)ck,  not  very  common  to  be  seen,  there  is 
I^ty  of  snipes  and  many  other  kinds  of  Hrds. 
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Roipeotiiig  the  doatldi^  whai^  women  oonvkts  get  ierr^d  out  to 
them;  they  get  when  they  leave  the  ship,  a  kind  of  abed  gown  a  brdwn 
stuff,  with  a  stuff  petticoate,  shoes,  shifts,  a  bead,  and  2  bhmkets,  some 
thread  and  needles,  they  get  that  twice  a  year,  same  as  men  get  theateB  ; 
if  a  wmnan  convict  marries  a  free  man,  that  makes  her  free  from  go- 
vernment as  long  as  she  lives ;  but  if  she  marries  a  convict,  she  is  still 
under  thfe  lash  of  government,  but  they  can  go  where  th^likeas  long  as 
they  conduct  themselves;  when  the  woman  is  married,  if  die  was 
previous  to  her  maoiage  on  the  stores,  if  she  dont  continue  working  for 
the  goferment,  die  is  struck  of  the  stores,  but  if  she  choose  she  can  oon-> 
tinue  working  for  the  government ;  I  never  saw  any  woman  witli  the 
goverment  doathing  on.  There  is  a  very  fine  institution  for  orpbism. 
children,  females,  the  school  had  yous'd  to  be  at  Sydney,  butbdfore  I 
came  away,  there  was  a  very  large  school  built  at  Parramatta,  as  fine  a 
ftone  building  as  ever  you  saw  any  wair,  there  is  seldom  more  than  59 
er  60  girls  in  at  once,  they  live  veiy  well  and  are  all  doathed  alike  in  a 
very  neat  manner,  they  are  never  allow'd  out  only  when  all  togather, 
mostly  of  an  evening  2  by  2 ;  when  they  are  fit  for  service,  if  any  re- 
spectable &mily  are  in  want  of  a  servant,  by  making  a  proper  apptica- 
tion  diey  can  have  one  of  them.  They  are  indented  for  S  years,  and  if 
any  one  gets  married  after  they  have  served  the  time,  they  must  fint 
make  application  to  the  Governor,  and  if  he  approves  of  it,  the  giil  b 
intitled  to  a  30  acre  farm  and  3  cows,  they  can  marry  a  prisoner  if  they 
like,  and  if  the  Governor  considers  him  an  industrious  man,  which  makea 
him  a  free  man  in  the  colony.  Its  very  rare  that  they  stop  there  tune 
out,  particularly  so  if  they  are  any  way  good  looking,  they  are  most  of 
them  very  fond  of  fine  dress,  and  I  dare  say  the  reader  can  guess  what 
that  leads  to,  they  are  poor  creatures  about  a  house ;  one  EuropioQ 
woman  can  do  as  much  work  as  two  or  3  of  them. 

Respecting  the  Governors  indulgance.  If  a  man  and  his  wife  wish 
to  go  to  the  bay,  he  must  make  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  if  there  charactor  will  bear  any  inspection  they  will  get  an  order  to 
be  sent  out  free  of  expence,  in  first  ship,  and  when  they  land,  they  go  to 
the  Governor  with  an  order  from  Lord  Sydmouth,  then  if  the  Governor 
finds  all  is  right,  his  indulgance  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  get  him  30  acres 
of  land  measurd  out,  gives  him  2  goverment  men  on  Uie  stores,  gives 
him  saws,  aauces,  nails,  and  all  sorts  of  farming  utensials,  with  seed  of 
all  sorts  suffitiant  to  crop  what  land  he  has  ready,  likewise  he  gives  hix|i 
2  cows,  a  sow,  a  mare,  6  sheep,  and  two  working  bullocks,  with  him  and 
his  wife  and  children  if  hehas  any^  all  on  the  stores  for  3  years,  and  at 
the  eipiration  of  that  time,  he  must  return  every  thing  again  in  its  kind, 
for  instance,  if  the  tools  are  worn  out  or  broke,  if  he  returns  any  part  pf 
each  it  will  do ;  for  the  beast  3  young  calves  will  do,  and  for  the  mare 
an  (M  poney,  and  so  on.  But  he  must  pay  those  men  each  20  pounds  ft, 
year,  if  it  dont  suit  him  to  return  any  of  those  things  at  the  expiiatioQ 
of  the  time,  he  must  petition  the  Governor  to  show  cause  why,  and 
sometimes  never  pay  at  alL 
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Wliea  I  left  the  bagr>  I  afaip'd  myadf  as  senrant  to  a  gentlemaii  ana 

hfkf,  whack  bad  been  oonvictSj  but  bad  accumulated  eneugb  to  r^ire  to 

fagland  witb ;  one  would  baye  tbouf^  tbat  I  ougbt  to  bave  been 

baffT,  but  I  was  neyer  so  imbappj  in  all  my  life ;  tbe  reason  was  I 

Iroo^  with  me  stowed  away  6  men,  Mr.  T     ■   >  knows  2  or  3  of  them 

feiy  well^  they  were  men  tbat  I  bad  a  very  great  reject  for^  and  I  do 

neea  to  say,  that  no  man  will  leave  behind  bun  a  friend  in  bondage,  if 

be  has  it  in  is  power  to  assist  him,  if  they  choose  to  chance  the  oonse- 

^Qenoe  of  it.     There  was  two  men  on  hoead  which  bad  been  prisoners^ 

one  was  afriend  of  mine,  and  the  other  was  a  flat ;  I  did  not  know  much 

of  hiin,  he  ship'd  himself  as  cooper,  and  my  friend  as  a  landsman ;  the 

season  I   was  unhappy  was,  I  could  not  do  by  those  men  as  I  could 

wiik;  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  a  tbieveing  every  night  for  provishioas 

for  those  men ;  to  be  shoor  I  brought  some  tools  with  me  such  as  would 

miloGk  any  of  the  harness  casks  where  the  meat  was  kepd ;  we  had  a 

deal  of  passenger's  on  board  I  bad  yous'd  to  give  them  a  turn  all  round; 

they  had  very  frequently  yous'd  to  say  they  thought  the  meat  went  veiy 

&8t  Then  I  bad  a  deal  of  difficulty,  in  geting  it  oook'd  and  was  very 

frequently  oUige  to  give  it  down  raw,  bread  they  could  assist  themselves 

to»  down  in  the  ships  bcde ;  moonlight  ni^ts  sometimes  I  could  not  get 

SB  oppertunity  of  geting  any  meat,  then  when  my  master  had  yoused  to 

Ittfe  any  pea  soup  or  rice,  I  was  cook,  it  mostly  yoused  to  upset  when  it 

was  half  or  little  better  than  half  done,  that  yous'd  to  go  bebw  with  any 

^ng  else  I  could  lay  hold  on  tbat  was  eatable ;  very  often  complaints 

nsde  of  tbe  ships  cook  for  cuting  pieces  of  meat  of  belonging  to  the  pas- 

Kngeo,  my  friend  yous'd  to  call  tbe  black  cook  a  one  side  while  I  cut  a 

pieee  of  every  thing  I  could  find.   There  was  only  two  of  the  sailors  that 

kaew  at  these  men  and  this  cooper  :  well,  one  Sunday  evening  afiter  we 

bad  been  to  sea  about  a  month,  the  cooper  and  my  friend  had  a  few 

^niKag  weeds  in  the  forecastle ;  I  never  shall  forget  it  as  long  as  I  ever 

^ ;  I  was  standing  unscrewing  a  cask  for  some  meat,  he  thought,  I 

nppose  I  was  one  of  the  sailors,  and  saise  where  is  the  captain,  I  ask'd 

bim  what  he  wanted,  he  saw  it  was  me,  be  ran  to  tbe  cabbin  and  calld 

oat  aslottd  as  he  could,  murder,  the  ship  is  going  to  be  taken ;  up  runs 

tbecaptain  and  mates,  and  calls  all  bands,  it  was  a  very  stiU  nig^,  be 

told  the  captain  that  my  friend  and  me  bad  got  8  or  10  men  below  in 

tbe  dnpsbole  stowd  away  from  tbe  bay,  and  that  we  ment  to  take  the 

di^    Well,  they  got  candles  and  went  down  in  the  ships  bole,  could  not 

Uany  body,  but  the  captain  would  not  give  it  up,  but  began  to  smoak 

^  ibi^,  and  in  consequence  of  tbat  every  man  was  oblige  to  come  oit 

^Bfk,  God  knows' they  cut  a  very  pretty  figure  being  in  the  hole  so  long^ 

ttallbg  about  afrer  bread,  they  hardly  bad  a  rag  on  there  backs,  and 

notany  of  them  bad  been  shav'd  all  the  time;  they  was  then  every 

i>i*a  pot  in  bandcuffi,  it  was  IS  o'clock  at  midnight,  they  all  laid  down 

^  the  detk  with  tbe  sail  cloatb  over  them  ;  tbe  next  part  of  tbe  pky 

was  to  cidl  my  friend  and  me,  which  they  did  and  bandcuff'd  both  us; 
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we  kid  down  along  wxUi  the  reft ;  when  morning  came  the  lilorn 
made  a  place  for  u^  dawn  in  the  ships  hole,  where  we  could  not  see  < 
hands  hefbie  us ;  wa  was  all  lowered  down  with  a  rope  one  at  a 
there  was  nothing  hat  the  bear  boards  for  us  to  I7  on,  and  T«ry  m«eh 
aonfined  for  recHn ;  we  was  aUow'd  a  pint  of  water  and  a  pound  of  bis- 
cuit a  day  to  each  man,  we  could  not  see  each  other,  when  the  bread 
and  water  came  down  then  the  sailor  jous'd  to  hollow  bebw ;  then  we 
fdt  for  it  and  parted  it  as  wdl  as  we  could,  the  water  was  sent  down  ia 
a  bui^ett,  there  was  seldome  anj  left  after  an  bower,  when  I  had  mj 
h^MwimiflBi  put  on,  I  had  but  my  shirt  and  trowsers  on,  fmr  I  was  in  mj 
lm»»"^"<^  when  I  was  call'd  on  deck, .  we  laid  in  that  state  for  6  week^ 
till  we  came  to  an  anker  at  the  Ci^  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  captaia 
and  the  ship  owner  with  is  wife  and  family  went  on  shore  and  took 
lodgingB ;  the  detain  went  to  the  Governor  of  the  Ci^  to  ask  permia- 
ahion  to  leave  those  men  in  ^  goate,  till  an  opportunity  serv'd  as  th^ 
mi^  be  sent  baek,  but  the  Governor  told  him  he  had  no  mace  businesi 
to  leave  them  there,  than  he  had  to  bring  them  away,  he  left  the  Go-> 
vemor,  and  when  he  got  back  again  to  the  ship  owner,  he  was  infwmed 
there  was  an  Irish  ship  in  harbor  with  men  prisoner's  bound  for  die 
bay,  he  goes  immediately  on  board  this  Irish  ship  and  had  an  intervieii 
wUh  tiie  captain  respecting  taking  those  men  bac^  which  he  agreed  to, 
and  next  day  morning  every  man  but  me  and  my  friend  was  sent .  qa 
board  the  Irish  ^p ;  what  few  rags  the  poor  creaturs  had  was  tsakoi 
of  them  and  fresh  doathing  given  them  j  I  saw  no  more  of  them ;  me 
and  my  friend  still  remained  in  the  hole,  afiter  two  days  was  relaps'd, 
no  one  came  ni^  us  only  as  usual  with  our  bread  and  water>  I  began 
to  think  the  captain  ment  to  let  us  remain  there  till  we  came  to  Eng- 
land«  however  I  call'd  out  as  loud  as  I  could,  and  one  of  the  sailor's 
adc'd  what  we  wanted,  I  told  him  I  wish  to  q^eak  with  the  captain.  In 
idiout  2  bowers  the  captain  came  and  ask'd  what  we  wanted,  I  said  we 
wanted  to  come  on  deck  unless  he  meat  to  kill  us  quite,  he  said  he  would 
have  us  on  deck,  he  order'd  some  sailors  to  lower  a  rope  down,  and  we 
tyed  it  round  our  wastes  one  at  the  time,  when  we  came  on  deck  we 
coidd  not  walk  nor  see,  I  suppose  we  renudn'd  nearly  S  bowers  before 
.we  recovered  ourselves ;  the  owners  wife  was  on  board  when  we  came 
on  deck,  she  cry'd  like  a  child — the  captain  and  all  wei^t  on  shore,  and 
when  he  came  back  again,  we  was  recovered  a  deal,  he  ask'd  us  what  we 
ment  to  do,  I  said  if  we  had  done  rong  why  not  take  us  to  a  magistrate^ 
he  said  he  wish  he  could  see  us  going  ashore  and  not  to  trouble  him  any 
more,  I  said  he  might  veiy  soon  do  that  if  he  thought  proper;  our 
handcuffs  was  taken  of,  we  went  down  in  the  forecastle  and  got  some- 
thing to  eat,  then  I  opend  my  box,  but  to  my  great  surprise  aU  my 
cloathes  was  gon,  and  my  new  hat ;  I  had  bought  a  sute  of  doathes 
all  new  at  the  bay,  what  I  ment  to  go  on  shore  in  England  mth,  then  I 
was  worse  off  than  ever,  I  had  got  nothing  on  but  an  old  pair  of  trousers 
and  the  resbands  of  my  shirt,  I  was  in  a  shocken  state,  for  the  men  was 
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along  ways  of  being  free  from  vermen>  so  the  reader  can  judge  what  a 
ikate  I  must  be  in;  my  flesh  was  Uack  and  blue,  and  all  round  t^e 
wsstebandsof  my  trousers  was  scratched  all  to  pieces,  I  never  wash'd  my 
&ce  nor  hands  nor  shaVd  the  whbb  of  the  tbne,  I  have  never  to  say 
been  right  well  since.  I  had  nothing  then  to  depend  on  but  my  cockatoo, 
all  my  sheUs  and  my  flying  fox  was  gon.  Well  then  we  got  our  hare 
cot  and  ourselves  washM  and  shav'd,  I  borrow'd  a  Cangaroo  cap  and 
dieek  shirt,  an  old  pare  of  shoes  and  a  handkerchief,  stockings  I  had  none, 
my  friend  was  as  bad  of  as  me,  what  little  money  I  had  when  I  diipd 
nqrself  I  laid  out  in  what  I  thought  me  and  my  friends  would  stand  in 
need  cf,  had  it  come  of  ri^t  my  friends  ment  to  have  left  the  ship  at 
the  Cape. 

Well  we  got  into  a  boat  and  away  on  shore  with  my  cockatoo,  wUdi 
was  all  we  had  to  depend  on,  and  that  I  was  very  soon  ask'd  price  of, 
which  I  sold  for  10  Spanish  dollers,  it  was  a  very  good  one,  I  was  very 
sorry  to  part  fitmi  it,  and  what  hurt  me  very  much  was  I  brought  with 
me  a  many  letters  which  I  had  put  in  my  box  for  difrant  people  in 

Ellwand,  there  was  one  for  Mr.  T ,  they  was  all  gon,  I  though 

n^  troubles  would  never  be  at  an  end. 

However  me  and  my  friend  walk'd  about  a  little  time,  and  then  went 
into  a  poUick  house  and  got  some  refreshment,  we  made  that  otur  quaiv 
tan ;  there  was  a  deal  of  sailors ;  there  at  night  there  was  fidling  and 
daneeingy  we  was  very  comfortable  to  what  we  had  been ;  amongst  ^m 
anlors  in  company  I  saw  one  that  seem'd  to  be  a  mate  of  a  shqp ;  now  the 
lindlofd  a^d  most  as  was  there  new  where  we  came  from ;  and  in  die 
coane  of  the  evening  thii  man  I  took  to  be  a  mate  began  to  sing  a  soi^ 
some  of  the  words  was  (from  the  heads  of  Port  Jackson  down  to  Broken 
Bay),  I  sat  very  close  to  him,  I  ask'd  him  if  he  was  ever  there,  he  said 
yes,  I  saise  how  long  since,  he  answer'd,  in  Governor  King^s  time,  which 
mmt  have  been  at  least  10  years  since,  we  converc'd  on,  he  ask'd  me  if  I 

was  ever  at  Mr.  P ,  I  said  yes  very  frequently,  he  seiie  how  is  so 

and  80, 1  made  answer  you  are  a  very  bad  judge,  I  saise  you  dont  know 
me  bat  you  aug|ht  to  be  more  caiefuU  how  you  taulk,  he  said  he  did  not 
know  what  I  meant,  but  I  soon  told  him  l>e  was  asking  me  after  people 
wbich had  i^t  been  in  the  coUmj  more  than  3  years,  and  not  lOminutes 
befioie  he  allow'd  he  had  not  been  there  for  this  10  years.  I  never 
aUl  forget  how  he  look'd  at  me,  he  was  one  of  those  cunning  Birming- 
sm  men,  they  all  think  they  know  more  than  they  do,  they  are  all 
foob  in  the  main.  Well,  he  found  I  had  got  him  dead  beat,  he  up  and 
told  me  how  long  he  had  been  there,  I  wanted  to  know  if  any  thing  was 
to  be  done,  he  ssdd  he  did  not  know ;  I  made  answer  if  he  would  take 
svalk  with  me  in  the  morning  I  could  soon  tell  if  any  thiog  could  be 
done,  I  ask'd  him  if  he  had  any  money,  he  said  only  a  doUer  SpaniA,  I 
ssk^d  hhn  what  he  ment  to  do  when  that  was  gon,  he  said  he  did  not 
blow,  I  thought  he  was  a  poor  thinf ;  however  mmming  came,  he  and 
Mat,  I82fl.  F 
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me  and  my  friend  went  to  look  round,  I  very  soon  saw  that  there  was 
business  to  be  done ;  they  sell  at  the  Cape  every  thing  by  auction,  which 
n^es  a  good  push;  well,  in  my  friend  and  me  goes,  our  new  acquaintanc 
did  not  seem  to  fancy  any  sort  of  work,  he  his  like  a  many  more  he  likes 
to  be  in  at  the  death,  however  we  was  not  long  there  before  we  got 
what  we  wanted,  our  new  friend  soon  told  us  what  the  papers  was, 
they  proVd  to  be  180  rix  doUers,  in  paper  money,  2  shillings  in  a  doller  ; 
that  was  planted ;  we  goes  out  again,  but  not  to  the  same  push,  brings 
another  dummy  away  with  115  doUers,  we  went  out  no  more  that  day, 
but  went  and  bought  us  a  new  hat,  jacket,  and  trowsers,  shoes,  stockings, 
wastecoate  and  handkerchief,  for  each  of  us,  all  new ;  next  day  went 
again,  got  more ;  next  day  went  at  another  game,  done  very  well ;  next 
day  hir'd  chaise  and  went  to  a  place  call'd  Table  Bay  about  25  miles  of, 
done  pretty  well  there,  stop'd  4  days,  just  before  we  left  there  we  gave 
them  a  small  taste  at  the  Hoixte,  brought  a  good  swag  with  us,  got  home 
safe. 

We  got  acquainted  with  a  Melay  man  on  the  cross,  could  taulk  very 
good  English,  I  ask'd  him  what  would  be  .  the  consequence,  if  a  nipper 
was  to  take  place,  he  said,  to  be  chain'd  by  the  foot  or  leg  to  a  black 
man  as  long  as  I  liv'd  and  sent  to  Nobbey's  Island  and  flog'd  under 
the  gallows;  I  did  not  fancy  that,  I  began  to  want  to  be  away  from  there; 
after  we  had  been  there  14  da3rs,  in  came  a  very  large  Indiaman  home- 
wards bound  and  wanted  hands,  well  we  agreed  to  ship  ourselves  for 
England  if  we  could ;  next  morning  we  went  down  to  the  wharf  to  waite 
for  the  captain  coming  on  shore,  and  when  he  came  we  ask'4  him  if  he 
wanted  hands,  he  said  he  did,  and  ask'd  us  how  many  there  was  of  us,  I 
answered  3 ;  he  said  what  are  you,  I  said  we  was  all  landsmen,  he  ask'd 
for  our  discharge  from  the  last  ship,  I  said  we  would  go  and  get  it ;  no 
man  can  ship  himself  without  a  discharge,  neither  can  a  captain  leave  a 
man  there  without  the  permisshion  of  the  Governor  and  the  man  is 
agreeable,  under  a  very  heavy  penalty. 

Well  down  my  Mend  and  I  goes  to  where  our  old  captain  liv'd,  I 

knock'd  at  the  dore,  the  black  servant  came,  I  ask'd  for  Captain  J , 

and  the  servant  went  and  told  him  that  2  gentlemen  wanted  him,  he 
said  we  was  to  walk  in,  they  ware  all  at  breakfast,  as  soon  as  the  captain 
saw  us,  he  starts  back  in  his  chare,  and  saise  how  came  you  by  those 
doathes,  I  made  answer  I  thought  that  a  very  unfiare  question ;  Sir,  if 
I  was  to  ask  you  how  you  came  by  yours,  dare  say  you  would  consider  it 
very  impurtinate  of  me ;  the  owners  wife  made  answer  it  was  not  a 
fare  question,  but  saise  he  it  was  only  a  few  days  ago  neither  of  you  had 
ardly  a  rag  on  your  backs  and  now  you  are  dr^  as  well  as  I  am.  Well 
saise  he  what  do  you  want,  I  said  our  discharge,  he  ask'd  what  ship  we 
was  going  on  board  of,  I  said  we  was  not  determind  yet,  wither  we 
should  not  go  in  his  or  not,  fcHrwehad  not  made  up  our  minds;  we  knew 
he  would  as  lieve  see  the  devil  come  on  board  as  either  of  us;  we  got  our 
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dnduoge  went  and  diip'd  ourselves  atS  pounds  a  months  and  our  fiieod 
diip'd  himself  as  steward  on  board  die  ship  we  lefty  the  captain  told  us 
he  ment  to  sail  that  night  if  the  wind  was  right  Well  we  gets  our  swag 
and  what  sea  stinre  wc  GA  bought^  goes  down  to  the  wharf^  gets  a  boate 
wilik,2  black  men^  oists  saile^  and  away  we  goes,  I  wanted  to  call  at  the 
ship  we  left  for  my  box^  we  sail'd  along  side  and  up  the  ship  side  I  ran> 
ihe  first  thii^  I  saw  was  my  chest  an  the  quarter  deck>  there  stood  the 
first  matey  now  I  thought  something  was  the  matter^  I  heard  there  was  a 
deal  of  things  missing  belonging  to  the  passengers.  I  ask'd  the  mate  if  I 
QDuld  haye  my  box,  he  saise  you  must  see  the  captain  firsts  he  went  down 
in  the  cabbiuy.  and  while  the  mate  was  gon  to  the  captain,  I  runs  down 
^  ship  side  and  jumps  into  the  boat  and  shuYS  ofy  up  runs  the  mate  and 


'  THE  SUPERANNUATED  MAN. 

—  Sera  tamen  retpexit 
Libertat, 

If  peradventure,  Readery  it  has  been  thy  lot  to  waste  the  gdden  years 
of  thy  life — ^thy  shining  youth — ^in  the  irksome  confinement  of  «n  office ; 
to  have  thy  prison  days  prolonged  through  middle  age  down  to  decrepit 
tude  and  silver  hairs,  without  hope  of  release  or  respite ;  to  have  Hved 
to  forget  that  there  are  such  things  as  holidaySy  or  to  remember  them 
but  as  the  prerogatives  of  childhood ;  then,  and  then  onlyy  will  you  be 
able  to  appreciate  my  deliverance. 

It  is  now  six  and  thirty  years  since  I  took  my  seat  at  the  desk  in 
Mindng-lane.  Melancholy  was  the  transition  at  fourteen  from  the 
abundant  play-time,  and  frequently-intervemng  vacations  of  school 
days,  to  the  e^ty  nine,  and  sometimes  ten  hoiSs'  a-day  attendance  at  a 
counting-house.  But  time  partially  redonciles  us  to  any  thing.  I 
gradually  became  content— doggedly  contented,  as  wild  animals  in 
cages. 

It  is  true  I  had  my  Sundays  to  myself;  but  Sundays,  admirable  as 
the  institution  of  them  is  for  purposes  of  worship,  are  for  that  very 
leasim  the  very  worst  adi^»ted  for  days  of  unbending  and  recreation.^ 


*  Oar  anceMon,  tbe.noUe.  old  Paritani  of  Cromwell's  day,  could  dittiiiguiah  between 
aday  of  idigioiis  tett  and  a  day  of  recreation ;  and  while  they  exacted  a  rigorous 
abiihienoe  horn  all  amuaeineDU  (even  to  the  walking  oat  of  nuisery  maids  with  their 
fitOe  chaiges  in  the  fields)  upon  the  Sabbath;  in  the  Heu  of  the  tupeistitioos  observ- 
aaee  of  die  Saints  days,  wbid)  they  abrogated,  they  humanely^  gave  to  the  appmtie^ 
and  poorer  sort  of  people,  every  alternate  Thursday  for  a  day  of  entire  tport  and  re- 
cnatien.  A  strain  of  i^etj  and  policy  to  be  commended  above  the  profime  mockery  of 
tke  Stoaits  and  their  Book  of  Sports. 

F2 
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In  particular,  there  is  a  gloom  for  me  attendant  upon  a  city  Sundaj, 
a  weight  in  the  air.  I  miss  the  cheerful  cries  of  London,  the  mumc, 
knd  the  ballad  singers — ^the  huEz  and  stirring  murmur  of  the  streets. 
Those  eternal  bells  depress  me.  The  closed  shops  repel  me.  Prints, 
pictures,  all  the  glittering  and  endless  succession  of  knacks  and  gewgaws, 
and  ostentatiouslj  displayed  wares  of  tradesmen,  which  make  a  week- 
day saunter  through  die  less  busy  parts  of  the  metropolis  so  delightful — 
are  shut  out.  No  book-stalls  delidou&ly  to  idle  over — No  busy  faces  to 
lecreate  the  idle  man  who  contemplates  them  ever  passing  by — the  very 
face  of  business  a  charm  by  contrast  to  his  temporary  relaxation  from  it. 
Nothing  to  be  seen  but  ui^appy  countenances— or  half-happy  at  best— 
of  emancipated  prentices  and  little  tradesfolks,  with  here  and  there  a 
servant  maid  that  has  got  leave  to  go  out,  who,  slaving  all  the  week, 
with  the  habit  has  lost  almost  the  capacity  of  enjoying  a  free  hour ; 
and  livelily  expressing  the  hollowness  of  a  day's  pleasuring.  The  very 
stroUers  in  the  fields  on  that  day  look  any  thing  but  comfortable. 

But  besides  Sundays  I  had  a  day  at  Easter,  and  a  day  at  Christmas, 
with  a  fiill  week  in  the  summer  to  go  and  air  myself  in  my  native 
fields  of  Hertfordshire.  This  last  was  a  great  indulgence;  and  the 
prospect  of  its  recurrence,  I  believe,  alone  kept  me  up  through  the  year, 
and  made  my  durance  tolerable.  But  when  the  week  came  round,  did 
the  glittering  phantom  of  the  distance  keep  touch  with  me  ?  or  rather 
was  it  not  a  series  of  seven  uneasy  days,  spent  in  restless  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  and  a  wearisome  anxkty  to  find  out  how  to  make  the  most  of 
them  ?  Where  was  the  quiet,  where  the  promised  rest  ?  Before  I  had 
a  taste  of  it^  it  was  vanished.  I  was  at  the  desk  again,  counting  upon 
the  fifty-one  tedious  weeks  that  must  intervene  before  such  another 
snatch  would  come.  Still  the  prospect  of  its  coming  threw  something  of 
an  illumination  upon  the  darker  side  of  my  captivity.  Without  it,  as  I 
have  said,  I  could  scarcely  have  sustained  my  thraldom. 

Independently  of  the  Agours  of  attendance,  1  have  ever  been  haunted 
with  a  sense  (perhaps  a  mere  Caprice)  of  incapacity  for  business.  This, 
during  my  latter  years^  had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was 
visible  in  all  the  lines  of  my  countenance.  My  health  and  my  good 
spnts  flagged.  I  had  perpetually  a  dread  of  some  crisis,  to  which  I 
should  be  found  unequaL  Besides  my  day-light  servitude,  I  served  over 
again  all  ni^t  in  my  sleep,  and  would  awake  with  terrors  of  imaginary 
false  entries,  errors  in  my  accounts,  and  the  like.  I  was  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  no  prospect  of  emancipation  presented  itself.  I  had  grown  to 
my  desk,  as  it  were ;  and  the  wood  had  entered  into  my  soul. 

My  fellows  in  the  office  would  sometimes  rally  me  upon  the  trouble 
legiUe  in  my  countenance;  but  I  did  not  know  that  it  had  raised  the 
suspicions  of  any  of  my  employers,  when,  on  the  5th  of  last  month,  a 

day  ever  to  be  remembered  by  me,  L >  the  junior  partner  in  the  firm, 

calling  me  on  one  side,  directly  taxed  me  with  my  bad  looks,  and  frankly 
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inquired  tJie  cause  of  them.  So  taxed,  I  honestly  made,  oonfessicm  a£ 
lay  infirmity,  and  added  that  I  was  afraid  I  should  eventually  he  ohliged 
to  resign  his  sendee.  He  spoke  some  words  of  course  to  hearten  me, 
and  there  the  matter  rested.  A  whole  week  I  remained  lahouring  under 
the  impression  that  I  had  acted  imprudently  in  my  disclosure ;  that  I 
had  foolishly  given  a  handle  against  myself,  and  had  heen  anticipating 
my  own  dinnissaL  A  week  passed  in  this  manner,  the  most  anxious 
osie,  I  verily  helieve,  in  my  whole  life,  when  on  the  evening  of  the  12Ui 
of  April,  just  as  I  was  about  quitting  my  desk  to  go  home  (it  might  be 
about  eight  o'clock)  I  received  an  awful  summons  to  attend  the  presence 
of  the  whole  assembled  firm  in  the  formidable  back  parlour.  I  thought, 
now  my  time  is  surely  come,  I  have  done  for  myself,  I  am  going  to  be 

uAd  that  they  have  no  longer  occasion  for  me.    L ,  I  could  see, 

smiled  at  the  terror  I  was  in,  which  was  a  little  relief  to  me, — ^when  to 
my  utter  astonishment  B— -,  the  eldest  partner,  began  a  formal 
harangue  to  me  on  the  length  of  my  services,  my  very  meritorious  con- 
duct during  the  whole  of  the  time  (the  deuce,  thought  I,  how  did  he 
find  out  that  ?  I  protest  I  never  had  the  confidence  to  think  as  much). 
He  went  on  to  descant  upon  the  expediency  of  retiring  at  a  certain  time 
of  life  (how  my  heart  panted !)  and  asking  me  a  few  questions  as  to  the 
amount  of  my  own  property,  of  which  I  have  a  little,  ended  with  a  pro- 
posal, to  which  his  three  partners  nodded  a  grave  assent,  that  I  should 
accept  from  the  house,  which  1  had  served  so  well,  a  pension  for  life  to 
the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  my  accustomed  salary — a  magnificent  ofier ! 
I  do  not  know  what  I  answered  between  surprise  and  gratitude,  but  it 
was  understood  that  I  accepted  their  proposal,  and  I  was  told  that  I  was 
firee  from  that  hour  to  leave  their  service.  I  stammered  out  a  bow,  and 
at  just  ten  minutes  after  eight  I  went  home— for  ever.  This  noble 
benefit — gratitude  forbids  me  to  conceal  their  names — I  owe  to  the 
kindness  of  the  most  munificent  firm  in  the  world — ^the  house  of  Bdidero, 
Menyweather,  Bosanquet,  and  Lacy. 

EttoPerpetua! 
For  the  first  day  or  two  I  felt  stunned,  overwhelmed.  I  could  only 
apprehend  my  felicity ;  I  was  tbo  confused  to  taste  it  sincerely.  I  wan- 
dered about,  thinking  I  was  happy,  and  knowing  that  I  was  not.  I  was 
in  the  condition  of  a  prisoner  in  the  old  Bastile,  suddenly  let  loose  after 
a  forty  years'  confinement.  I  could  scarce  trust  myself  with  myself.  It 
was  like  passing  out  of  Time  into  Eternity — ^for  it  is  a  sort  of  Eternity 
for  a  man  to  have  his  Time  all  to  himself.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
more  Time  on  my  hands  than  I  could  ever  manage.  From  a  poor  man,  poor 
in  Time,  I  was  suddenly  lifted  up  into  a  vast  revenue;  I  could  see  no 
end  of  my  possessions ;  I  wanted  some  steward,  or  judicious  bailifi^,  to 
manage  my  estates  in  Time  for  me.  And  here  let  me  caution  persons 
grown  old  in  active  business,  not  lightly,  nor  without  weighing  their 
own,  resouices,  to  forego  their  customary  employment  all  at  once,  for 
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tlieieiiiaybedaiigwinit.  I  feel  it  by  myBsAf,  bat  I  know  that  my  re- 
sources are  sv^dent ;  and  now  that  those  first  giddy  raptures  have  sub- 
sided^ I  have  a  quiet  home-feeling  of  the  blessedness  of  my  condition.  I  am 
in  no  huny.  Having  all  holidays^  I  am  as  though  I  had  none.  If  Time 
hung  heavy  upon  me,  I  could  walk  it  away ;  but  I  do  no^  wialk  all  day 
long,  as  I  used  to  do  in  those  old  transient  holidays,  thirty  miles  a  day> 
to  make  the  most  of  diem.  If  Time  were  troublesome,  I  could  read  it 
away,  but  I  do  not  read  in  that  violent  measure,  with  which,  having  no 
Time  my  own  but  candle-light  Time,  I  used  to  weary  out  my  head  and 
eye-sight  in  by-gone  winters.  I  walk,  read  or  scribble  (as  now),  just 
when  the  fit  seises  me.  I  no  longer  hunt  afVer  pleasure ;  I  let.it  come  to 
me.    I  am  like  the  man 

^—  That's  bom,  and  has  his  years  oome  to  him, 
In  some  green  desart. 

'*  Yearaf,"  you  will  say !  "  what  is  this  superannuated  siiypleton  cal- 
culating upon?    He  hasalready  told  us,  he  ispast  fifty." 

I  have  indeed  lived  nominally  fifty  years,  but  deduct  out  of  them  the 
hours  which  I  have  lived  to  other  people,  and  not  to  myself,  and  you 
will  find  me  still  a  young  fellow.  For  thai  is  the  only  true  Time,  which 
a  man  can  properly  call  his  own,  thiat  which  he  has  all  to  himself;  th^ 
rest,  though  in  some  sense  he  may  be  said  to  live  it,  is  other  people's 
time,  not  his.  The  remnant  of  my  poor  days,  lopg  or  short,  is  at  least 
multiplied  for  me  three-fold.  My  ten  next  years,  if  I  stretch  so  far,  wiU 
be  as  long  as  any  preceding  thirty.    'Tis  a  fair  rule-of-three  sum. 

Among  the  strange  fantasies  which  beset  me  at  the  commencement  of 
my  freedom,  and  of  which  all  traces  are  not  yet  gone,  one  was,  that  a 
vast  tract  of  time  had  intervened  since  I  quitted  the  Counting  House.  I 
could  not  conceive  of  it  as  an  affiur  of  yesterday.  The  partners,  and  the 
clerks,  with  whom  I  had  so  many  years  and  for  so  many  hours  in  each 
day  of  the  year  been  closely  associated — ^being  suddenly  removed  from 
them — ^they  seemed  as  dead  to  me.  There  lb  a  fine  passage,  which  nay 
serve  to  illustrate  this  fancy,  in  a  Tragedy  by  Sir  Robert  Howard^ 
speaking  of  a  friend's  death: 

■   i^«  "      *Twa8  but  just  now  he  went  away ; 

I  have  not  since  had  time  to  shed  a  tear ; 
*  And  yet  the  distance  does  the  same  appear 

As  if  he  had  been  a  thousand  years  from  me. 

Time  ifkes  no  measure  in  Eternity. 

To  dissipate  this  awkward  feelmg,  I  have  been  fain  to  go  among 
them  once  or  twice  since ;  to  visit  my  old  desk-fellows — my  co-brethren 
of  the  quill — that  I  had  left  below  in  the  state  militant.  Not  all  the 
kindness  with  which  they  received  me  could  quite  restore  to  me  that 
pleasant  familiarity,  which  I  had  heretofore  enjoyed  among  them.  We 
cracked  some  of  our  old  jokes,  but  methought  they  went  off  but  faintly. 
My  old  desk,  the  peg  where  I  hung  my  hat,  were  appropriated  to 
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another.  I  knew  it  must  be,  but  I  could  not  take  it  kindly, 
take  me,  if  I  did  not  feel  some  remorsa — beast,  if  I  bad  not,— at  quitting 
my  old  compeers,  the  faithful  partners  of  my  toils  for  sax  and  thirty 
years,  that  smoothed  for  ine  with  their  jokes  and  their  conundrums  the 
ruggednesB  of  my  professional  road.  Had  it  been  so  rugged  then  after 
all?  or  was  I  a  coward  siiaEiply  ?  Well,  it  is  too  late  to  repent ;  and  I 
also  know,  that  these  suggestions  are  a  common  £edlacy  of  the  mind  on 
SQch  occasions.  But  my  heart  smote  me.  I  had  violently  broken  the 
bands  betwixt  us.  It  was  at  least  not  courteous.  I  shall  be  some  time 
before  I  get  quite  reconciled  to  the  s^Muration.  Farewell,  old  cronies, 
yet  not'for  long,  for  agsdn  and  again  I  will  come  among  ye,  if  I  shall 
have  your '  leave.  Farewell  Ch  ,  dry,  sarcastic,  and  friendly  ! 
Do  ,  mild,  slow  to  move,  and  gentlemanly !     PI  ■,  officious 

to  do,  and  to  volunteer,  good  services ! — and  thou,  thou  dreaiy  pile^  fit 
mansion  for  a  Gresham  or  a  Whittington  of  old,  stately  House  of  Mer- 
diants;  with  thy  lab3rrinthine  passages,  and  light-excluding,  pent-up 
offices,  where  candles  for  one  half  the  year  supplied  the  place  of  the  sun's 
B^t ;  unhealthy  contributor  to  my  weal,  stem  fosterer  of  my  living, 
fiuewell !  In  thee  remain,  and  not  in  the  obscure  collection  of  some 
wandering  bookseller,  my  "  woi^ks ! "  There  let  them  rest,  as  I  do 
from  my  labours,  piled  on  thy  massy  shelves,  more  MSS.  in  folio  than 
ever  Aquinas  left,  and  full  as  useful !     My  mantle  I  bequeath  among  ye. 


THE  SUPERANNUATED  MAN.— No.  II.       . 

A  Clerk  I  wot  in  London  gay. — 0*K£EFE. 

A  FoBTNiOHT  has  passed  mnoe  the  date  of  my  first  communication. 
At  that  period  I  was  approaching  to  tranquillity,  but  had  not  reached  it. 
I  boasted  of  a  calm  indeed,  but  it  was  comparative  only.  Something  of 
the  first  flutter  was  left;  an  unsettling  sense  of  novelty;  the  dazzle  to 
weak  eyes  of  unaccustomed  light.  I  missed  my  old  diains,  forsooth,  as 
if  ihej  had  been  some  necessary  part  of  my  apparel.  I  was  a  poor  Car- 
tbosian,  from  strict  cellular  discipline  suddenly  by  some  revolution  re-  • 
turned  upon  the  world.  I  am  now  as  if  I  had  never  been  other  than  my 
own  master.  It  is  natural  to  me  to  go  where  I  please,  to  db  what  I 
please.  I  find  myself  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day  in  Bond-street,  and  it 
teems  to  me  that  I  have  been  sauntering  there  at  that  very  hour  for 
years  past  I  digress  into  Soho,  to  explore  a  book-stall.  Methinks  I 
Ittve  been  thirty  years  a  collector.  There  is  nothing  strange  nor  new  in 
it  I  find  myself  before  a  fine  picture  in  a  morning.  Was  it  ever  other* 
wiie?  What  is  become  of  Fish-street  Hill?  Where  is  Fenchurch- 
B^'eet?  Stones  of  old  Mincing-lane  which  I  have  worn  with  my  daily 
pl^rimage  for  six  and  thirty  years,  to  the  footsteps  of  what  toil-worn 
elexk  are    your   everlasting   flints  now  vocal  ?     I  indent  the   gayer 
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flagi  of  Pall  Mall.**  It  is  Change  tune,  and  I  ant  Ktnngpkf  among  die 
Elgin  mftrfJfln.  It  was  no  hyperbale  wlien  I  Tentored  to  compavs  the 
chiuDige  in  my  condition  to  a  passing  into  another  world.  Time  stands 
still  in  a  manner  to  me.  I  have  lost  all  distinction  of  season.  I  do  not 
knowthedayof  tiie  week,  orof  tie  month.  Each  day  used  to  be  indi> 
vidually  felt  by  me  in  its  reference  to  the  foreign  post  days ;  in  its  dis* 
tance  ^om,  or  propinquity  to,  ^  next  Sunday.  I  had  my  Wednesday 
feelings,  my  Satuiday  nights'  sensations.  The  genius  of  eadi  day  was 
upcm  me  distinctly  during  the  whole  of  it,  afiecting  my  appetite,  spbits, 
&Q.  The  phantom  of  the  next  day,  with  the  dreary  five  to  follow,  sate 
9S  a  load  upon  my  poor  Sabbath  recreations.  What  charm  has  wadied 
th^t  Ethiop  white?  What  is  gone  of  Black  Monday?  All  da3r8  are 
the  same.  Sunday  itself— that  unfortunate  failure  of  a  holyday  as  it  too 
ahem,  proved,  what  with  my  sense  of  its  fugitiyeness,  and  over-care  to 
get  the  greatest  quantity  of  pleasure  out  of  it — ^is  melted  down  into  a 
week  day.  I  can  spare  to  go  to  church  now,  without  grudging  the  huge 
cantle,  which  it  used  to  seem  to  cut  out  of  the  holyday.  I  have  Time 
for  every  thing.  I  can  visit  a  sick  friend.  I  can  interrupt  the  man  of 
much  occupation  when  he  is  busiest.  I  can  insult  over  him  with  an 
invitation  to  take  a  day's  pleasure  with  me  to  Windsor  iMa  fine  May* 
nMNrning.  It  is  Lucretian  pleasure  to  behold  the  poor  drudges,  whom  I 
have  left  behind  in  the  world,  carking  and  caring ;  like  horses  in  a  mill, 
drudging  on  in  the  same  eternal  round — and  what  is  it  all  for  ?  I  recite 
those  verses  of  Cowley,  which  so  mightily  agree  with  my  constitution. 

Bosimwii !  the  ftivoloat  pietence 

Of  human  lusts  to  diake  off  fainooence : 

Business!  the graTe impertmence : 

Business!  thething  which  I  of  aU  things  hate: 

Business !  the  oontradiction  of  my  &te. 

Or  I  repeat  my  own  lines,  written  in  my  Clerk  state : 
Who  first  invented  work — and  bound  Ae  free 
And  holyday-rejmdng  spirit  down 
To  the  ever-haunting  importunity 
Of  business,  in  the  green  fields,  and  the  town— 
To  plough,  loom,  anvil,  8pade--and  oh !  moetsad, 
Totbis  dry  drudgery  of  the  desk's  dead  wood  ? 
Who  but  the  Being  unblest,  alien  from  good, 
Sabbathless  Satan !  he  who  his  unglad 
Task  ever  plies  'mid  rotatory  burnings. 
That  round  and  round  incalculably  reel — 
For  wrath  divine  hath  made  him  like  a  iHteel— 
In  diat  red  reahn  from  whence  are  no  retumings ; 
Wh«re  toiliiig,  and  turmoiling,  ever  and  aye 
He,  and  his  tbou^ts,  keep  pensive  worky-day  I 

O  this  divine  Leisure ! — Reader,  if  thou  art  furnished  with  the  Old 
Series  of  the  London,  turn  incontinently  to  the  third  volume  (page  867), 
and  you  wiU  see  my  present  condition  there  touched  in  a^' Wish"  by  a 
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cbmtier  pen  than  I  can  pretend  to.  I  wabmaabe  to  that  Soanettdtocorie^. 
AmancanneverliavetoomucliTiiiietokiiiuelf^nortoolittlet^  Had  I 
t  little  son,  I  would  cbrkten  bim  NoTHiiffG*TO-DO;  be  should  do  nothing. 
Man^  I  verily  belieye^  is  out  ctf  his  dement  as  long  as  he  is  operatiye.  I 
am  altogether  for  the  life  contemplatbe.  WiU  no  kindly  earthquake 
oonle  and  swallow  up  those  accursed  cotton  mills?  Take  me  that  lumber 
of  a  desk  tbere,  and  bowlit  down 

As  low  as  to  the  fiends. 

I  am  no  longer  J s  D n.  Clerk  to  the  Firm  of,  &c    I  am 

Retired  Leisure.  I  am  to  be  met  with  in  trim  gardens.  I  am  already 
come  to  be  known  by  my  vacant  face  and  careless  gesture,  perambulating' 
at  no  fixed  pace,  nor  with  any  settled  purpose.  I  walk  about ;  not  to 
and  from.  They  tell  me,  a  certain  cum  dignilate  air,  that  has  been 
buried  so  long  with  my  other  good  parts,  has  begun  to  shoot  forth  in  my 
person.  I  grow  into  gentility  perceptibly.  When  I  take  up  a  news- 
paper, it  is  to  read  the  state  of  the  opera.  Opus  operatum  est.  J  have 
done  all  that  I  came  into  this  world  to  do.  1  have  worked  task  work, 
and  have  the  r^t  of  the  day  to  myself.  J,  D.  - 

Beaujbrt'icrrace^  RegenUttrtet : 
LtU  of  Ironmonger*  t-cowrt^  Fenchurc/Mircei. 


MORALITIES— No.  1. 


THE  LAWYERS. 


8CBNB  I. 

Two  middle-Aged  men  of  good  mien  are  seen  riding  tc^ther  slowly  in 
tkesmi ;  followed  by  a  couple  of  young  peasants,  who  appear  to  be  lovers* 
On  one  side,  stretches  out  a  fertile,  Uiough  not  very  picturesque  French 
landscape,  on  the  other  the  little  village  of  CreteuiL  The  younger  horse- 
loan  is  speaking  earnestly  to  the  other,  and  apparently  detailing  some  case 
of  interest,  in  which  the  young  couple  are  implicated.  His  companion 
kittens  to  him  generally  with  great  attention,  but  occaaionaHy  displays 
xnoe  spiptoms  of  impatience.  The  elder  person  calls  himself  M.  de 
Sem,  and  the  younger  M.  de  Bet^nne. 

Af.  Beam,  Well  ?— well  ?— 

3f.  Betimne,  Well,  tax  \  the  lawyer  was^-a  knave. 

M*  Bemrn.  Ah  ! — ^tbat  is  so  new.  A  knave?  Morbleu!  what  else 
should  he  be?    Thon  wouldst  make  a  pigeon  of  the  kite.    Go  to!  thy 
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plifloeophy  ib  beef-twitted,  rmm  ami'    Thou  must  meainire  these  hmjeru 
by  a  longer  rule.    But,  go  <m,  go  on !     Tins  youth — ? 

3f .  Betkune.  This  youth  (h^ng  engaged  to^the  girl,  as  I  have  said) 
goes  on  his  ^irther's  death  to  this  knavish  lawyer — 

M.  Beam.  His  name? — ^His  name  P 

AT.  Bethune.  La  Brice,  an  advocate  (or  petit  judge)  at  Charenton. 
Hie  youth  demands  to  have  the  fields  assigned  to  him,  for  which  Ida 
father  had  paid  this  lawyer^  the  earnings  of  a  long  life.  My  lawyer 
appears  to  forget — asks  to  see  the  receipt  adaiowledging  the  money. 
It  is  produced — admitted  to  be  right — M.  la  Brice  is  rich  in  protestation 
— ^he  swears  some  thousand  oaths — demands  to  have  the  receipt — ^to 
peruse— to  register — or  some  such  thing.  The  youth  departs,  oppressed 
with  reqpect  for  M.  L'Avocat — returns  in  a  week — Ciel ! — ^'tis  all  for^ 
gotten.  La  Brice  denies  all  that  has  occurred,  and  defies  our  young 
Mend  to  battle.     What  is  to  be  done  ? 

3f.  Beam.  Justice,  no  less,  strict  justice.  But, .  attend, — ^may  not 
your  peasant  be  the  knave  ?  Our  lawyers  have  a  bad  name,  as  thou 
know'st ;  and  there  is  a  proverb-—  . 

M,  Bethune*  No,  Sir.  It  was  not  on  report  only  that  I  endeavoured 
to  interest  you  for  these  people.  La  Brice  had  a  secretary — a  young 
man  newly  admitted  to  the  mysteries  of  law.  He  heard  the  advocate 
confess  to  his  wife  the  payment  of  the  money.  He  was  moved  by  the 
youth's  distress — searched  for  the  disputed  paper — found  it — ^brou^t  it 
to  me — and — ^here  it  is ! 

3f.  Beam,  Bah! — ^'tis  a  hot  sun,  this.  Shall  we  not  find  some 
melons  at  this  place,  think  you  ? — ]^Take$  the  paper.^  Ha !  this  speaks 
plainly,  as  thou  sa/st.  We'll  try  what  can  be  done.  But  didst  thou 
not  say  that  this  knave  cast  hot  eyes  upon  the  girl  ? — that  he  offered  to 
wave  all  objections,  on  certain — conditions  ?  hey  ?  ' 

M,  Bethune.  He  did.  He  saw  that  she  was  pretty,  and  grew 
enamoured  of  her. 

3f.  Beam,  Demoiselle,  come  forward !  Let  us  hear  the  rest  from 
thee.  This  lawyer — what,  he  muttered  verse  unto  thee,  ha? — ^took 
thee  by  the  pisdm,  my  child,  did  he  ? — plucked  those  cherries  from  thy 
lips? — Pidi !  why  dost  hang  thine  head  ?  Look  up,  as  boldly  as  thou 
dost  eye  thy  shepherd  there,  and  tell  me  all. 

Maddifine,  He  was  rude.  Sir ;  and— and — ^very  strong — 

M.  Beam.  Gramercy  !  we  must  have  a  bed  of  justice.  Go  on,  go  on  ! 

MarceL  1  came  up.  Sir,  when  Madelaine  was  struggling.  I  knew 
her  cry,  tiiough  I  was  outside  o'the  house. 

M.  Beam.  Ha !    Didst  foi^t  thyself,  and  meddle  with  the  law  ? 

MarceL  I  only  hit  him.  Sir,  with  the  wolf-spear.  He  dropped 
down  like — 

M,  Beam,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Marry,  and  dost  ask  for  justice  after 
this?  Meihinks  thou  hast  done  thyself  right  enow,  already.  Ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha! — \\Andeio  Belhune^     I  love  to  hear  that,  now  and  then. 
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tbese  bard  beads  encmwier  tteeL  The^  ivill  not  fit  tbdr  doiDs  widk 
befanetf,  not  they,  nor  fi^t  for  the  king, — ^no>  thoogb  tbe-deril  were 
with  bis  enemies. 

M.  BMrnne.  They  aie  a  bad  set,  tn^.  -  Yet,  periu^  like  eater- 
piDars  and  ants— they  do  gdod  ia^die'iiiani],  as  their  biother  vermin  in 
the  vegetable  woild. 
MarceL  If  jrou  know  any  one  at  court.  Sir — ? 
Madfimwe  Jik,  Sir;  If  you  had  any  interest  with  the  king,  Sir ?— 
Thej  aay  he  is  a  good  king,  in  the  main,  Sirr— although — altbough-*- 

M.  Beam.  Sacre  I — What's  here  ?  Go  on :  I  bid  thee.  Speak  out. 
Demoiselle,  and  tell  me  what  is  this  ''  although."  '<  He's  a  good 
king-«*although."  Marry,  thou  must  come  to  Courts  and  seel  how 
well  be  loves  Justice.  I  have  some  interest  with  a  great  lord  there, 
and  will  use  it  for  thee.    Come  !  wilt  go  ? 

MarceL  No  Sir,  no  Court;  no  Court,  if  you  please.      The  king^s  a 
good  king,  and  a  brave  king.     I  love  him,  and  would  fight  for  him; 
ay,  would  give  him  any  thing — any  thing  i'the  worid — save  one. 
M.  Beam.  Ha ! — and  that  ? — and  that  ?    What  is  that  oney  mon  ami  ? 
MarceL  'Tis — ^my  wife.  Sir. 
M.  Bethune.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
M.  Beam,  How !  what  dost  laugh  at  ? 
M.  Betkune.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

M.  Beam.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! — By  Mars,  he's  not  a  fool,  this  fellow. 
Come  hither,  knave.  Dost  know  that  thou  insult'st  the  king  by  this 
aaspicion  ?  But  he  loves  brave  men ;  and  I  shall  marvel  if  he  doth  not 
tie  a  sword  round  thy  loins,  and  hid  thee  fight  for  him  as  thou  hast 
fou^t  for  our  Demoiselle,  here. 

M.  Betkune.  Where  can  Vitry  and  the  rest  be  loitiering? 
M.  Beam.  Bide  towards  Grosbois,  and  try  if  thou  canst  meet  with 
him.     Meantime  I  will  on  with  our  two  friends,  and  try  the  civility  of 
this  place.    What  village  is  this  ? 
MarceL  Creteuil,  Sir. 

M.  Beam.  Bid  them  come  hither  to  me,  at  the  inn.    I  shall  see  what 
partridges  be  there.     Perhaps,  we  may  find  some  melons,  too ;  ha ! — 
Thou  lovest  the  cool  flavour  of  that  rough-looking  fruit,  J  know.    'Tis 
like  thyself — the  outside  harsh — 
M.  Betkune.  Sparc  me.     You  said  that  I  should  go  ? 
ill.  Beam.  Go  then,   and  return  quickly— do  you  hear?   quickly. 
^Betkune  eArt^.^— Now,  my  friends,  you  shall  show  me  the  way  to  the 
inn.     Walk  nearer  to  me,  my  child :  I  musthear  miHre  of  thy  story,  ai 
we  go  along.     Nay,  thou  need'st  not  take  her  by  the  arm,  young  man. 
My  horse  and  I  understand  what  city  breeding  is.    Dost  thou  not;  mon 
dfor  general  ?   ZPatting  kis  horse.^ 
MarceL  Has  he  been  in  battle.  Sir  ? 
3f.  Beam.  <«  BaUle,"  sirrah?     He  has  drank  blood,  and  lived  upon 
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smoke  ever  since  his  fourth  birth-^lay.    Bat,  we  are  at  CieteuiL     Noi»  , 
which  way  must  we  turn? 

Marcel  This  way.  Sir,  this  way.     Follow  me. 

M.  Beam*  {^SingsJ^  Je  ne  sais  par  ou  commencer 

A  louer  yotxe  gruid  beaute :  &c.  {^ExetmU 

8CSNS  II. 

The  interior  of  an  Inn  at  CreteuiL    ^  - 

La  Bricb  and  three  other  Lawyers  seated  at  a  Table  in  (he  Distance  : 
Nearer  are  the  Hostess  and  her  Daughter. 

1  Lawyer.    How  much  longer  are  we  to  wait.  Dame  ?     Methinki 
thy  dinner  lags  like  a  rainy  day.    'Twas  ''  coming,"  as  thou  saidst,  aa 
hour  ago. 
.    Host.   Ah  !  Monsieur, — a  few  minutes  more ;   a  few  minuter  and 

you  shall  taste Dieu!    Where  is  the  sauce,  Marie?  the  parsley? 

the  spice  ?     Make  haste, — Where  is  the  wine  ?  the  best  wine,  for  Mon- 
sieur La  Brice  ? 

M.  Beark  entering. 
M.  Beam.  Within  there  !  Ho ! — Now  mother,  I  am  hungry : — Ha ! 
this  is  excellent.     Quick,  let  me  have  two  of  thy  birds,  and  a  bottle  of 
thy  best  wine.     Quick,  Dame !     I    have  plenty  of  hunger,  and  little 
patience* 

Host.  No  patience  ?— Ah !  take  care,  Marie, — that's  welL  No  por 
tience.  Monsieur?  'Tis  a  virtue  you  must  borrow,  an  you  have  it  not. 
Dost  see  thoae  gentlemen  at  the  table, — there  ? 
M.  Beam.  Ay,  four, — ill-looking  rogues  enough. 
Host.  Hush ! — they  are  lawyers.  They  will  pull  justice  on  you,. if 
you  afiront  them.  Observe,  Monsieur ;  they  are  as  hungry  as  yourself, 
and  as  little  patient  You  cannot  taste  of  these  birds,  unless  they  joon- 
sent. 

M.  Beam.  Urn ! — If  it  must  be  so,  give  my  compliments  to  the 
gentlemen,  and  say-*- 

1  Lawyer.  Now,  Dame,  is  our  dinner  ready  ? 
Host.  Ah !  Monsieur,-*one  minute  more.      You  shall  taste  such  a 
dish,  shall  make  you  amends  for  waiting. 
1  and  2  Lawyer.  Make  haste  !     Make  haste ! 

LaBriee.  Make  haste,  beldame,  with  your  infernal  stews.  Dost 
tlmak  we  are  to  be  fed  with  promises.  Make  haste,  and  serve  thy  best 
dish  up  to  the  ministers  of*  justice. 

-    Daughter.   There  are  some  poor  people  still  waiting  in  the  yard, 
Mesoeurs*    Will  you  hear  another  cause  while — 

La  Brice.  No  more ;   no  more  causes.     Let  them  com^  again  to- 
morrow. 
Daughter.  This  is  the  third  day,  they  say,  that  they  have  been — 
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La  Brice.  How  1  Dost  mean  to  arraign  the  officen  of  the  Ung  ^  Yoii» 
^ame,  dost  hear  what  is  addressed  to  us? 

Host  Peace,  minx !  Cannot  you  see  that  their  worships  a^e  tired 
with  their  heavy  duties.  She  is  but  a  otaldi,  Monsieur,  and  does  not 
onderstand  these  things.    How  dare  you  reply  to  Monsieur  La  Brioe  ? 

M.  Beam.  (Aside,)  La  Brice !  So,  that  is  he. 

Marie,  C^Awperwig.]  They  have  done  nothing.  They  came  so  late 
that  many  of  the  people  were  gone. 

M.  Beam.  [^Ande.^  Is  this  the  way  that  justice  is  administered  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  of  Navarre  ? 

La  Brice.  What  fellow  is  that  lurking  by  the  side  of  the  fire  ? 

Hogi.  Tis  only  a  traveller.  Monsieur. 

M.  Beam.  Tis  but  a  traveller,  M.  La  Brice,  who  is  desirous  to  make 
one  at  dinner  with  you.  Will  you  permit  it  ?  He  will  drink  his  wine 
fairly,  and  pay  honestly  for  what  he  has.  Will  you  admit  me,  gentle-* 
men? 

Lm  Brice.  No,  fellow. 

1  Lander.  No,— -no. 

2  Lawyer.  No,  scoundrel. 
5  iMfoyer.  No,  fellow. 

4  Lawyer.  No,  dog. 

M.  Beam.  Ventre  SaifU  Gris  !  -What  a  clamour  of  base  tongues.  A 
little  whipping  will  be  well  bestowed  here.  -(iln(/e.)— Gentlemen,  I 
^peak  to  ye  courteously,  and  I  ofier  fairly.  I  am  a  hungry  traveller.  I 
pray  ye  consider  my  condition,  and  admit  me  to  your  fare. 

La  Brice.  Admit  ihee,  villain  ?  May  we  be  logged  beneath  the 
gallows  if  we  admit  thee.  Be  gone,  and  thank  our  clemency  that  we  do 
not  commit  thee  into  the  hands  of  justice. 

M.  Beam.  JuatMsl 

I  Lawyer.'  Ay,  fellow,  justice.  Admit  thee  /  If  we  do  may  we  be 
flogged  at  the  gallows'  foot ;  so  begone ! 

M.  Beam.  ^^Aside.'^  By  heaven,  ye  ^Aoil^all— every  one,  if  I  have 
interest  enou^  with  the  hangman.  By  hdy  Saint  Denis,  Jll  have 
every  calf-skin  amongst  ye  scored  with  crimson.     I'll  teach  ye  courtesy. 

La  Brice.  What  is  the  scoundrel  muttering? 

M.  Beam.  I  only  repeat  my  request.     I  pray — 

La  Brice.  Sirrah ! — You  have  offended  twice.  If  you  do  as  much 
again,  you  will  sleep  in  prison  to-night,  and  dine  to-morrow  on  bread 
and  water. 

M.Beam.  Gramercy !  that  would  be  odd  enough,  and  a,  Httle  un- 
pleasant, [[^nile.;]— Well,  Sirs;  if  you  will  not  behave  like  eourteons 
gendemen,  I  demand  that  you  hear,  in  your  office  of  judges,  a  complaiat 
which  a  friend  of  mine  has  to  prefer. 

La  Brice.  No  more  complaints  to-day.     You  may  come  to-aierrdw. 

M.  Beam.  To-morrow  will  not  suit  us:  we  must  be  heard  to-day. 
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78  momkLmBB — no.  i.    thr  lawtbks.  D^^r> 

Come  in,  there.     Ho!    Maroel!    Madelaine!    Come  hither,  children* 
These  gentlemen  will  hear  your  cause. 

Mabobjl  and  Madblainb  enter* 

1  Lofvifer.  Well  hear  no  more. 

M.  Bearn,  Approach.  I  say,  they  will  hear  you ;  and  justice  will  be 
done ;  so,  fear  not.  Come  hither  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  your  story.  Now, 
look  before  ye.  Those  three  gentlemen  in  black  are  your  judges :  and 
there — look  boldly — there  is  your  {pe, 

MadeL  Ah  !  save  me. 

Marcel  Dont  tremble,  Madelaine.    I've  got  the  wolf-spear  here. 

La  Brice.  What  impudent  mummery  is  this  ?  Where  are  our  men  ? 
Claude!  Pierot!  Jacques!  Laf-^ 

M.  Beam.  Silence,  Sir :  you  stand  here  as  defendant  in  this  case,  and 
not  as  judge.  I  will  tell  you,  however,  that  your  men  are  gone.  The 
ddef  of  them  was  a  comrade  of  mine  once ;  but,  being  wounded,  has 
fallen  it  seems  into  humbler  service. 

La  Brice.  How!  How,  sirrah?     A — 

3  Latvyer,  \^Aside.'2  Hush  ! — I  think  I  have  seen  this  man's  face  at 
Paris, — somewhere  at  Court. 

M.  Beam,  Ay,  Sirs ;  I  have  said  it :  and  which  amongst  you  will 
gainsay  it  ?  Let  that  man  step  forward  and  face  me,  who  .shall  dare  to 
say  that  his  service  is  as  honourable  as  that  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 

Host.  {\AMe  to  Beam.'2  Mon  ami !  Let  me  advise  you.  You  will 
have  a  stone  pillow  to  sleep  on,  if  you  go  on  this  way  much  longer. 

M.  Beam.  Peace/  woman ! — Now,  Sirs,  awake  your  wits,  and  listen 
to  our  story.  La  Brice,  look  well  upon  this  gtrl :  and  you,  sirs,  observe 
your  fellow.  This  youth,  beside  me  here,  (his  name  is  Marcel)  is  the 
son  of  an  honest  peasant  at  Charenton.  The  old  man,  his  father,  is 
dead ;  but  before  his  death  he  bargained  with  your  honest  friend  there, 
the  Sieur  La  Brice,  for  certain  meadows  and  an  orchard.  He  paid  him, 
in  hard  money,  SOOO  livres :  La  Brice  gave  him,  in  return,  his  signature, 
and  this  he  now  disowns. 

La  Brice.  Tis  false;  I  did  not.  I  will  not  deny — m^  sigHature. 
Where  is  my  signature  ?     Produce  it. 

M.  Beam.  Stay,  Sir.  Justice  must  not  be  hurried.  Did  you  not  re% 
ceive  this  money  ?  (I  ask  you  on  your  soul) — and  did  you  not  also.deny 
it  ?    Speak,  Sir  Lawyer. 

La  Brice.  I  deny  nothing :  I  admit  nothing  Produce  your  rece^>t ; 
the  receipt. 

M.  Beam.  O  justice !  ,  thy  forms  are  stumbling-blocks  over  which 
IJiey  who  have  not  spurs  of  gold  are  sure  to  falL  Will  you  not  admit 
the  receipt,  M.  La  Brice  ?     It  will  do  honour  to— 

La  Brice.  Peace,  villain  !  Brothers,  he  is  an  impostor, — some  moral 
quads,  who  wishes  to  fill  his  pockets  by  preaching  money,  out  of  ours. 
JLa  Grosse !  Beaufais !  Lafitte !     Draw  your  swords  and  seise  him ! 

Z,Theif  draw  their  swords. 
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3fi  Beam*  Sucre — wliat  is  to  be  done  now?  Out,  friend,  \jirawing 
kis  twonU2  We  will  slit  an  ear  or  two,  and  all  will  be  well  Now 
Messienra— 

MarceL  Come  on !  Comeon  ! 

1  and  2  Lawyer.  Down  with  bim !  Down  widh  bim  ! 

La  Brice.  Come  onj  villain!  Stand  by  me>  Beaufais.  Strike  bim  ! 
Stab  bim! 

Lawyer,  Ay,  down  with  them  both.     Down  with  them. 

CTheyJghi. 

The  door  is  tuddenly  burst  ojien,  and  M.  Ds  Bethunb,  Vitrt,  and 

others  rush  in. 

M.  Bethune.  Now,  what  is  this  ?— Diable !  Fall  back  1 

lawyers.  Down  with  them !  Down— 

M.  Bethune.  Save  thb  Kino  ! 

La  Brice and  Lawyers.  Ha! — \^They  fall  back.'2 

Viiry.  Strike  down  the  villains ! 

Henry  IV.  Stay ! — Hold  your  hands,  gentlemen.  Had  I  come  hither 
as  Henry  of  Navarre,  these  men  would  have  earned  the  penalties  of 
treason :  but  as  it  is, — a  somewhat  milder  penance  will  suffice.  You 
Sir,— La  Brice  !  Stand  forth ! 

LaBrice.  Sire !— C^RCwee^.;] 

Henry.  You  have  done  injustice  on  the  poor.  You,  who  ou^t  as  a 
judge  to  have  protected  the  helpless,  have  deceived  and  oppressed  them. 
You  are  a  judge  no  longer. — Where  is  your  paper.  Baron  de  Rosny  ? 
(for  you  must  consent  to  leave  M.  de  Bethune  when  I  give  up  M.  de 
Beam.) 

Rosny.  It  is  here.  Sire. 

Henry.  Now,  Sirrah,  do  you  know  this  paper?  this  signature  which 
you  would  have,  so  lately  ? 

La  Brice.  Sire,  I  confess  aU.     Spare  me. 

Henry.  Messieurs,  you  have  not  yet  asked  me  to  partake  of  your  par- 
tridges—? 

Lawyers.  Oh !  Sire— most  welcome— our  joy— our  delight — 

Henry.  Bah ! — You  have  forgot.  Messieurs,  a  speech  which  I  must 
recalL     '  May  we  be  flogged  at  the  gallows,  if '  it  shall  be  done. 

1  Lawyer.  Ah !  Sire,  that  is  not  just. 

Henry.  Sinah,  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  punishment  for  inhospitality 
in  France.  The  makers  of  our  laws,  perhaps,  did  not  contemplate  th|it 
cnme.  But  you  have  delayed  the  course  o£  justice,  and  drawn  your 
swotrda  on  unoffending  men.  For  these  crimes  you  are  to  be  flogged 
(observe,  Vitry,  that  it  be  well  done)  round  the  walls  of  Charenton. 

Lawyers.  Sire,  we  are  ministers  of  justice — 

Henry.  Justice !— Ye  are  the  dogs  who  bark  about  the  halls  of  justice, 
and  bite  the  suitors  as  they  enter.  Ye  hide  your  threadbare  wits  in 
black  apparel,  and  look  more  solemn  than  wisdom.    Ye  are  knaves. 
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so  1K»ALITIB&— Na  I.     THB  LAWTBB&  t^^J' 

Mesaeun,  wad  must  give  up  jour  office^  your  tides,  your  pennons,  jour 
characters.  Ye  shall  he  stiipi  hare^  and  left  naked  for  the  contempt  of 
all  men.  Justice,  quotha — and  you.  Sirrah — La  fince,  you  would  ruin 
this  demoiselle  here,  to  gratify — 

Boitiy,  \JVhispenni^lwmr[     Spare  tUs  pQint«  Sire,  I  entreat 

Henry.  Silence,  Rosny.  You  would  ruin  this  youths  I  say»  and  strip 
him  of  Ids  all — for  what  ?  Gramercy,  hecause  you  may  have  for  dinner 
another  partridge  which  you  will  not  share  with  a  hungry  man.  You 
are  worse  than  the  hase  cur  in  the  fahle. 

Lawyer.  Ah !  M.  Rosny — ^intercede  for  us !  Sire ! — 

Biosny.  Take  them  away,  M.  Vitry ;  they  hegin  to  he  trouhlesome. 

Henry.  One  moment,  stay.  Vitry,  you  will  keep  this  man,  the  Sieur 
La  firice,  in  custody  after  his  amusement  at  Charenton :  the  rest  may  be 
then  dismissed.  We  shall  see  how  he  acts  towards  our  young  finends 
here,  before  we  decide  on  the  remainder  of  his  punishment. 

La  Brice.  Sire,  I  am  willing  to  do  any  thing — to  do — 

Henry.  Justice  is  all  that  we  require  from  a  knave.  Sirrah,  and  more 
than  we  generally  ea^ect.  Justice  however  we  shail  require^,  before  you 
visit  your  diateau  at  Charenton  again.    Lead  them  away. 

Z,Exeuni  VUry,  S^.  nriih  Lawyers. 

Rosny.  Now  Marcel,  and  Maddaine,  you  may  retire.  Is  it  not  iO» 
Sire  ?  You  may  leave  your  cause  in  my  hands,  for  the  king  watches  over 
your  interests. 

Model  Sire,  we  are  so  thankful — so— 

Henry.  Peace,  demoiselle:  I  must  stop  your  speech— -|^^w<k»  A<r]— for 
it  may  else  be  long,  and  our  dinner  is  ready,  as  you  see.  You  must  not 
be  jealous  of  the  king.  Marcel:  he  will  leave  you  and  your  demoisdle 
to  quiet.    \IT6  Rosny.^  When  shall  we  be  at  Charenton  again  ? 

Ramy*  Next  month, — ^the  6th  and  7th. 

Henry.  The  7th  then  be  it.     Observe,  my  children,  you  will  meet  mc 

here  on  the  7th  of  next  month :  and  on  that  morning  I  shall  expect  to 

hear  that  Madelaine  has  become  a  bride«    Take  care  that  it  be  so ;  for  I 

shall  bring  her  dowry  with  me.     In  the  mean  time,  Rosny,  we  tni< 

them  to  your  care.    Adieu,  mes  enfans ! 

Mtarcd.  Farewell,-  Sir,  VMadelaine  curtsies.1  Monsieur,  farewell. 

lExetmt 

Henry.  Adieu,  adieu  I  Rosny  shall  bring  a  sword  for  thee  when  wc 
oome. — So,  all  is  done,  at  last;  the  innocent  are  saved  and  the  guiltj 
punished. 

Rotny.  It  is  like  the  poetical  justice  one  sees  in  a  play. 

Henry.  Tis  so :  and  now—for  this  breathing  has  increased  my  apP^ 
tite— we'll  lay  aside  our  serious  lookai,  and  eat  our  partridges  without  more 
ceremony. 
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16^*)}  .  TBM  FLAlTHOOflBS.  $i 


THE  PLAYHOUSiBS. 

It  is  the  fashion^  anda  very  good  fashion  too^  for  all  persons  who  wiih 
to  stand  well  with  society  to  see  Mr.  Mathews  at  least  once  in  his 
season;  to  give  a  thorough  loose  to  mirth  for  a  few  hours  annually* 
Hearty  laughter  at  the  English  Opera  House  is  luckily  voted  respectable, 
and  when  the  well-bred  members  of  society,  and  "  both  houses "  see 
broad  grins  and  reeling  heads  sanctioned  by  such  great  authorities  as  Mr* 
Peel,  Mr.  Canning,  and  others  '^  after  thdr  kind,"  they  no  longer  main*^ 
tain  their  pbli^ed  decorum,  but  writhe  abo^t  in  full  and  unobjectionable 
laughter.  Senators  imbend  themselves  in  Mr.  Mathewet's  company ; 
dowagers,  old  maids,  young  maids,  recent  widows,  citizens'  wives,  clumps 
of  daughters,  all. abandon  themselves  to  joy  and  jollity,  and  laugh  out 
or  laugh  in,  as  best  befits  the  style  of  countenance ;  you  shall  see  a  Fe»- 
iris  sort  of  girl,  showing  every  tooth  in  her  head  with  the  most  uncon- 
scious pleasantry;  while  that  prize-mother  of  a  family  from  Goswcll- 
street  is  dancing  eighteen  topaz  beads  on  her  ample  ch'est,  quite  lost  to 
her  little  husband's  intreaties  that  **  she  will  not  laugh  so  !"  Certain  it 
is  that  Mathews  is  a  chosen  man,  and  he  could  scarcely  stand  at  his  table 
and  read  ten  lines  of  Theodric  to  an  audience  without  amusing  them. 
The  next  best  thing  to  hearing  this  admirable  humourist  tell  a  story  or 
sing  a  song,  is  the  seeing  a  house  full  to  the  roof  of  well-dressed,  well*, 
fed,  shouting  people,  tumbling  about  in  a  sea  of  laughter  oi  hours  toge- 
ther, and  all  forgetting  that  there  are  such  things  as  tax  gatherers,  or 
tears  in  the  world ! 

The  English  Opera  House  appears  this  season  to  have  been  better  at- 
tended in  every  reqpect  than  in  any  previous  year ;  and  one  would  almost 
have  thought  that  to  be  impossible.  When  you  get  outside  the  doors  at 
deven,  you  are  reminded  by  links  in  the  eye,  coronetted  carriages  crashing 
up  to  the  entrance,  crowds,  yells,  and  pick-pockets,  of  the  true  old  play-going 
nights^  when  the  nobUity  thronged  to  tihe  boxes,  and  the  citizens  to  the. 
pet ;  nights  which  those  two  great  elephants,  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden,  which  are  fed  at  seven,  will  never  see  again !  There  is  no  doubt 
but  tibat  Mathews  has  two  advantages  in  the  English  Opera  House  ;  he 
can  be  seen  pretty  plainly  without  the  help  of  a  DoUond,  and  pretty 
generally  heard  without  the  assistance  of  an  ear  trumpet.  At  the  two 
great  houses  you  go  up  into  the  high  places,  and  look  over  a  vast  tract  (^, 
country,  but  can  scarcely  distinguish  any  Hviog  thing.  Like  Sister  Anne« 
in  Blue  Beard,  you  perceive  nothing  (though  keeping  a  tolerably  good 
kdE  oat)  for  a  considerable  time,  and,  at  last,  only  '^  see  them  galloping^ 
and  see  them  galloping!"  Mathews,  fortunately,  is  a  pedestrian-plea- 
sure; he  does  not  think  horse  exercise  necessary  for  our  complaint 

The  Memorandum  Book  h  the  title  of  this  yearns  entertainment,  and 
the  title «' is  the  plot,"  as  our  old  Opossum  friend  had  it.  Wearehelped 
to  anecdotes,  scmgi^  and  cbaracters,  out  of  a  little  Sketch  Book,  which  the 

MaT|  1^5t  G 
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peilbrmer  tellfl  us  he  lias  kept  for  many  yean^  and  we  really  believe  him, 
for  no  person  could  invei^t  the  iI^lun|e|rable  niceties  of  character  and 
situation  which  he  records.  There  is  no  regular  progress  of  events,  no 
attention  to  the  order  of  dungs,  or  times  or  places ;  but  we  jump  about 
from  year  to  year,  £rom  street  to  house,  from  theatres  to  police  offices, 
from  red  arsenic  to  watch  boxes,  from  '^  stewed  tortoiseshcdl  Toms  "  to 
night  coaches ;  and  never  care  how  rapid  the  motion^  or  how  varied  the 
course.  The  entertainment  of  this  year  is  diversified  enough,  and,  per- 
haps, it  is  lighter  and  quicker  than  any  of  the  preceding  pieces.  The 
story  of  Bensley  being  poisoned  while  playing  the  ghost  is  admirably 
executed ;  but  we  had  thought  that  a  gentleman,  whose  1^  are  in  the 
habit  of  suing  him  for  a  separate  maintenance,  was  the  person  who  was 
near  perisMng  of  rose  pink.  Mathews,  however,  says  it  is  Bensley,  and 
he,  like  his  own  Brownrigg,  must  know,  for  he  ^^  knows  every  thinf^ !  ** 
Another  favourite  bit  with  us  is  the  What's  o'Cloek  story,  which  muH  be 
a  fact  (''what  11  you  lay  it's  a  lie  ?")  It  has  all  the  efi^t  of  unstrained 
incident,  which  a  true  story  generally  has.  Mathews  has  himself  made 
a  point  of  asking  a  particular  watchman,  and  procured  his  brother  act(»8 
to  do  the  same,  at  all  times,  the  simple  question  of  what's  o^dock.  That's 
all!  but  the  way  in  which  the  poor  dosed  watchman  tries  to  inters 
pret  his  troubles  to  every  new  inquirer  in  the  crowd,  and  the  pathetic 
voice  in  which  he  assures  his  hearers  that  his  tormentor  comes  ''every 
night,  every  hour,  at  all  hours,  and  says,  '  what's  o'clock  ?*"  and  the 
^'  well  ?"  with  whidi  he  is  murdered  fbr  a  continuation  of  his  tale — are 
indeed  perfect. 

There  are  some  very  amusing  characters  in  the  present  piece,  of 
which,  perhaps,  poor  dear  Mr.  Chyle  is  the  best :  His  wi&  is  a  good 
woman!  Mr.  Fry,  the  banker,  must  take  a  peculiar  interest  in  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  Alum  is  a  pleasant  satire  upon  Accum,  the  leaf-tearing 
chemist,  great  in  the  anatomy  of  eatables  and  drinkables,  potent  in  the 
poison  ci  pots,  going  about  scaring  his  fri^ids  from  pickles,  and  maming 
them  from  preserve* ;  finding  sermons  in  soupsi,  and  had  in  every  thing. 
He  cautions  perhaps  a  little  too  strongly,  against  copperas  mock  turtle, 
and  verdigris  cabbages;  shows  you  how  you  must  die  of  a  slow  fire, 
waste  away  with  your  ice,  or  find  your  grave  in  your  gravy  I 
Alum,  or  sudi  as  he,  is  the  monitor  that  should  preside  at  a  Guildhall 
dinner ;  for  his  vehement  invectives  against  the  murderous  delicaciea 
of  the  season,  might  tame  down  the  proud  waistcoat  of  the  alderman 
that  will  be  ever  rising  up,  rebellious  and  swelling  under  its  chains, 
and  induce  a  common  council-man's  chin  to  live  single  I  Svoely  it 
would  be  no  uninteresting  or  uninstructive  sight  to  have  the  great  City's 
Lord  flurried  by  green  fat  poison,  out  of  a  tureen  of  absolute  un^kflbcted 
t\urtle ;  to  see  death  on  the  pale  mayor  I  or  to  behold  the  great  Curtis,  or 
the  esteemed  Venables,  fairly  unseated  from  a  saddle  oi  ideal  mutton,  and 
listening  to  the  ghastly  "  beware  !**  from  Alum,  with  the  accompanying 
information  that  it  is  a  mere  piece  of  sadlery,  manu&ctured  out  of  a 
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MewftaBdhad  dag  thtt  £ed  of  k^^he^  Tkdbii|efii41M4nt 
d&wn  dead  at  ^  laat  of  «  gvafln  gooM  (fUi|Amus|y  gsM|!)  fH|4  ihi 
civic  pMoiophtr  fliea  to  aaotber  dish  to  be^  ala«l  ugain  dMrtaryt^ftt  ll 
lutf  been  ranuffked^  that  aiiice  Mathewi'9  aliiia-leeturea  op  t^e  indiir 
Gietiima  ef  avtidea  of  neuiiflbaieBt;  fiit  siei;  finmi  tbte  fn^  b«^Te  bfpii 
induced  to  think  before  they  eet>  and  sudden  deaths  ameagstlopg-iied^pd 
bottles  and  duvt^necked  friends  have  been  ip  the  proportion  of  mij  out 
to  ei^^tteefi.  This  is  a  great  falling  off  of  falling  off.  Mathewai,  it  mu^ 
be  confessed,  gives  his  vramings  In  a  voice  that  would  ftightm  m  eiiglsr 
from  a  pork  pie  ^tter  a  long  day's  walk^  and  no  fi4&.  We^  ouiselvesi  saw 
Mathews's  Alum  on  the  first  nighty  and  have  eaten  little  or  nothing  t» 
signify  nnce! 

liie  baUdes  and  fbllies  of  the  day  are  rec<Nrded  in  the  Manoi^qdillli 
Baoky  and  pleassintly  and  most  properly  satirised;  and,  we  havus  pa 
doabt,  that  more  will  be  e£bcted  towards  reformation  in  such  things^  }gf 
one  ef  Bladiews*s  songs,  than  by  all  that  the  great  sedate  writers  of  Hm 
age  can  or  do  say  in  a  twelvemonth*  Ridicule  is  your  only  triumphmt 
reftuuier  i 

The  little  numodrsma.  The  Cronm  m  DoMger,  is  put  together  vdA 
§KaS  doll  and  humour;  Alum  and  Chyle  are  heve  brou^t  into  |Kstion« 
besides  certain  adnurable  characters,  of  whom  we  have  heard  nothing  m 
tile  eeuise  ef  the  evening.  The  German  cook  tha^  weeps  over  tba 
SoRoiws  of  Werter,  and  directs  the  eels  to  be  skinned  at  the  swne  tims(, 
is  a  real  reUdu  His  sentimentality  quite  swells  him  out^  and  ^  looks 
dkvpsieai  with  great  tender  grief  1  N^t  to  him  in  raeinefS  is  the  new^ 
maieMaaoB,fullof/Aeseeret,anddisareetinhisdiiok.  T)ie  slewivd  nf 
last  year  is  broqght  to  our  reooUeetion  a  little  too  stroa|^>  and  »ei  ta 
ikm  Mason's  advantage ;  but  Mathewe  may  be  pardaaed  thw  Ifiiipg 
**  iR^plar  appropsiation,''  fur  no  man  commits  any  ytrj  fmd  n/Smm 
miio  aMrdy  {Acks  his  own  pocket. 

We  only  hope  Mathews  will  contmue  to  givauii  hi#imiial  lastu^ssesi 
^  Men^  Manaeia,  and  PecuHarities,"  until  every  Londowr  a^eoon^^ 
man  in  existence  shaUbe  grey  I  May  he  publish  a  ''  Century  of  lUTfaief 
ticM,"  and  utterly  outdo  my  Loed  of  Woceester  I  Mr.  Peake  tes;,  wh^ 
deee  more  than  »  Mow  the  organ"  we  understands  must  also  live  ta  a 
^oed  eld  age.  He  has  done  not  a  little,  we  believa,  to  the  pointing  ef 
die  looeedcetches in  die  original  Memorandum  Book;  andMr.  MaAaw« 
has,  doubtless,  "^  paiMed  a  vote  of  thanks"  to  him. 

At  Drury  Lane  theatre  a  very  lively  eastera  pieoa,  und«r  the  tide  ef 
Mm  Hanmt,  has  been  the  only  novels  worth  mentioning  for  rix  or 
c^  weeks.  It  was  intended  m  an  Easter  attraction^  aad«  we  suppasai 
ithasdoneksdBty  to  the  pit  and  gaUery  money-tdcers,  butHkaf  n« 
preteaskms  to  any  other  merit  ihan  that  of  giving  an  qn^cmunil?^  ta  tii# 
scene-painter  to  dasde  the  public  eye,  and  of  affording  DaifUf  Uui 
ihoationa  fnr  making  fun  ^  poverty,  empty  stewlanbn,  and  daatb,  at 
whiAIieisnetodou^ynomeaaliand.    His chaffM^ it duKtf •haste 
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ling  ceotriTBig  servaiit  of  Abon  Hagsan  (Mr.  Horn)/ and  Zulima  (Misb 
Gfaddoii)^  who  hare  mairied  privately,  and  against  the  wish  of  the  Caliph 
and  Ca^pheM.  The  young  couple  aie^  of  ooune>  in  great  d^cultie8» 
and  Harley^  of  course,  saves  thera.  He  argues  creditors  out  of  the 
honae^  tells  lies  extempore,  and  superintends  the  laying  out  of  Zulimm 
(who  is  conveniently  dead)  in  a  way  which  is  peculiar  to  this  wiry  actor. 
The  diailogue  is  very  meagre,  but  Harley  makes  his  portion  of  it  most 
laaghably  effective.  The  music  from  Weber  is  striking  in  parts,  and 
Mr.  Horn  and  Miss  Graddon  were  much  applauded  in  it. 

The  SQene  of  the   Imperial  gardens,  by  Marinari,  is  charmingly 


Mr,  Macready,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness,  which  was  mudi  aggra- 
vated by  the  newspapers,  made  his  appearance  on  Monday,  the  11th  of 
April,  in  the  Fatal  Dowry.  The  house  was  very  good,  and  the  trage- 
dian well  received.  We  detected  no  decay  of  strength  in  him,  but,  on 
die  contrary,  thought  he  performed  with  more  than  even  his  usual 
vigour.     He  is  a  powerful  young  man  at  all  times. 

At  Covent-Crarden  Theatre  several  pieces  have  been  performed  during 
the  month  with  vay  uneven  success.  A  long,  a  very  long  opera,  called 
the  Hebrew  Fam^,  was  brought  out  for  the  purpose,  we  suppose,  of 
intrbducing  a  Miss  Cawse,  one  of  Sir  George  Smart's  pupils,  to  the 
public  The  yoimg  lady  was  as  good  as  saved,  but  the  piece  was  as  bad 
as  damned  (we  wish  old  Mr.  Colman  would  find  us  another  word  ex- 
pressive of  the  fate  of  defunct  plays !)  The  audience  showed  a  capib- 
hUity  of  endurance  on  the  first  night  worthy  of  a  better  cause :  we 
intend  no  pun  on  Sir  George's  pupiL  We  would  select  sudi  persons 
as  composed  that  audience  for  Afirican  Missionaries;  persons  able  to 
wrestle  with  sleep ;  fitted  to  go  without  food  for  a  long  period  of  time ; 
to  bear  fatigue  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  second  act  of  tins 
piece  was  not  over  at  half-past  nine,  and  yet  the  curtain  fell  to  iq^plause! 
We  never  remember  hearing  such  a  very  tedious  piece  except  on  the 
first  night  of  Gil  Bias,  when  the  half-price  were  let  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  sun-rise,  and  every  person  was  so  fast  asleep  that  there  was 
not  a  pinch  of  damnation  left  in  the  whole  pit.  The  Hebrew  Ftnmkf 
lived  a  night  or  two ;  and  th^i,  not  \^n%  able  to  settle  in  Ck^ent- 
Garden,  took  again  to  wandering.  There  was  some  very  pleasing 
music,  and  Utile  Miss  Cawse  (we  rather  think  her  growth  must  have 
been  checked  in  her  youth),  sang  with  great  skill  and  spirit  Sinclair 
was  mouUwg,  and  he  therefore  cut  but  a  sorry  figure;  when  he  is  with- 
out his  full  plumage,  we  would  not  give  a  fartibing  to  see  or  hear 
him ;  but  let  him  have  a  yard  of  ostrich  tail  to  shake  over  his  head 
in  the  fury  of  song,  and  no  one  shall  be  more  triumphant.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  tight  white  dress,  and  looked  very  like  White-headed  Bob 
in  training. 

-  TAe  Hebrew  JViiii%  lutf  never  been  printed,  which  we  ace^urpnae^ 
as  autbofs  generally  appeal  fimn .  the  pit  to  the  press,  in  tl;e  hope  o( 
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jbowingihattheftiiltof  fiulurewac  not  tobettnilmted  to  ihe  want 
of  literuj  abili^  in  tlie  dtanuu  If  the  Hdrrem  Fmnibf  btfd  bean 
printed^  it  would  hare  been  as  intefesfcing  to  tlie  Enf^uh  dnmatic  seeder 
as  any  other  Hebrew  work;  and  would  have  been  printed  ''without 
pointSy"  as  is  customary  on  such  occasions  in  the  Jewish  language. 

A  new  Tragedy  (new  1)  from  the  pen  of  an  unfortunate  gentkman 
now  no  moce>  has  been  produced  at  Corent-Garden  wi^  great  care  in 
the  costume  and  scenery ;  but>  although  it  was  well  received  by  the 
audience  and  highly  spoken  of  in  the  newspapers,  its  success  is  likely 
to  be  unattended,  we  fear,  by  any  thing  beyond  empty  praise  from  Toioe> 
palm>  and  pen.  The  phiy-going  people  for  the  sake  of  their  own  cha^ 
racters,  appUuded  a  tragedy  professedly  made  afrer  the  Ghreek  model ; 
but  they  were  certainly  much  flustered  by  the  Furies^  and  scarcely  could 
tdl  wh^her  Nemesis^  was  the  Goddess  oi  Vengeance  or  leader  of  the 
band ;  Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  M^;ara,  were  also  persons  of  doubtftd 
character.  For  a  tragedy  to  open  with  the  chorus  was  quite  unlocked 
fbr  and  incominrehmisible ;  and  the  second  long  scene  with  the  Furies 
furly  exhausted  the  audience  with  wonder  and  confusion !  The  tragedy, 
however,  was  forcibly  planned  and  chastely  written,  and  is  worth  tenor 
twelve  bales  of  such  things  as  Mr.  Shiel  used  to  thMmlh^crew  Miss 
CNein  with.  If  the  theatre  could  command  a  classical  andience 
nightly,  OresUs  m  Argos  would  be  highly  popular;  but  three  n%^ts  of 
^presentation  are  sufficient  to  exhaust  all  the  readers  and  lovers  of 
j£schylus,  Sophodes,  and  Euripides ;  and  then  your  poor  regular  play* 
going  people  await  to  be  bewildered. 

The  tragedy  opens  with  an  incantation  by  the  Furies  at  the  tomb  of 
the  murdered  Agamemnon.  Orestes  and  Pylades,  having  escaped  ship- 
wreck, come  in  veith  the  adies  (^  the  son  of  the  murderer  and  adulterer, 
.£gisthus,  meaning  to  ofier  them  to  the  king  tis  the  ashes  of  Orestes. 
The  latter  is  discovered,  and  ordered  to  instant  death;  but  is- rescued 
l^  the  populace,  and  avenges  his  father's  death  by  the  destruction  of  his 
dsLjer,  having  first  unconsciously  destrc^ed  Clytemnestra  in  the  crowd. 
Pylades  breaks  the  latter  truth  to  him,  and  Orestes  goes  mad  and  dies  I 
Electra,  as  a  haughty  slave  living  on  the  hope  of  revenge,  is  one  of  the 
best  characters  in  the  tragedy. 

Several  of  the  scenes  are  well  conceived ;  but  there  is  a  coldness, 
originating  in  the  formal  course  of  events,  after  the  Gredan  order, 
^hich  chills  the  whole  tragedy,  and  neither  the  actors  nor  the  audience 
ever  seem  to  be  naturally  warmed  or  excited.  Mr.  C.  KemUe  performed 
Orestes  with  unusual  force ;  but  we  thought  him  too  turbulent  at  times 
for  the  lofty  and  dignified  spirit  of  the  character.  Cooper  made  a  good 
Pylades ;  Imt  such  friends  are  dangerous  to  an  author's  piece.  Mr. 
Bennett,  in  ^gisthus,  was  in  one  of  his  bullet-casting  humours,  and  did 
all  by  fits  and  starts.  Mr.  Bartley  played  a  bad  part,  truly  a  bad  part, 
with  remarkable  care  and  judgment ;  and  Miss  Lacy,  in  Electra,  gave 
a  fine  picture  of  unshaken  sorrow  and  lust  df  revenge.  The  tragedy 
was  as  well  acted  as  ^e  author  could  desire. 
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tMkiaai^Ueetpeam  The  teM  to  to  ftltiiM>  crfieli  teais  mw^-^^ 
U  trnxk  fttitig^  and  ubtomuiiig  (sMtUfiu^  ^at  tliis  nrast  iioi  Be  earn- 
fbiobi  of-  How  grent  Ia  thin  Hopaftttait  of  dramado  ptapsttim  hm 
heen  the  i^aage  wi Ain  «  f^w  jean !  Hilf  a  cetitutjr  i^>  we  thoold 
hirre  had  Oke  Fliritt  shiging  in  aatk  ftrUiingalefe ;  Blectra  at  Aga- 
iMBiwh't  toiab  in  a  hoop ;  and  Orems  stark  nM  in  Argos  and  kiie»- 
Uti^es*  To  tiia  KemUes  mtidi  ift  owing  fat  the  refonnadoh  whiah 
Ae^  have  intraduoedin  dramatic  oostomciw 

Than  ^praa  a  edld  ^logue,  spoken  bjr  PjrladOfii  Cooper;  hut  nst 
wifitten  hy  anj  t^ladeb  to  the  author :  and  an  epilogue  was  d^teved  hf 
Mrs;  Gibhs,  Whi^hhad  the  merit  of  being  the  rta^  worst  t^pildgsa  ftat 
ister  pestered  a  wearied  atidienee.  Mrs*  Gibbs  was  not  in  very  Yigoitms 
BMmorj>  hot  oocaitoudly  with  1^  best  c^  pefsons:"— ^  Oh>  how  iikiper^ 
ftet  is  axptessiim ! 

We  heartily  wiA  the  ^mgedy  may  prove  profitable;  but  we  fear  In 
tiMSe  times  of  peace  ahd  plenty  the  public  do  not  eare  to  be  troubled. 
When  war  flq^UHshes^  and  taxation  is  in  fbllUoom^  th^  people  love  to  go 
abd  p^^  b^canse  tliey  CMUiot  afibcd  it>  and  pant  to  enjoy  the  luxoiryof 
flstitiotts  sonoWs. 

Ati  intesriudein  otae  act>  entitle  Lt^  ProftcU,  written  fay  Mr.  Lund 
imd  eat  to  fit  Mr.  Yati^'s  abilities,  hasbeen  sUcoesrfiilly  brought  oht  There 
ii  nothing  new  in  the  )plot  Bardey,  a  Projector^  has  a  daughter ;  Yf^es  is 
inloVe>  and  visits  the  old  gentleman  in  vmous  disguises  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  young  lady.  He  is  every  thing  by  tUms^  and  nothing  long» 
a  paviour,  a  French  dancer^  a  German  stn^et,  and  so  on ;  and  does 
whathehas  to  do  with  great  impudence  and  spirit  The  detailed  quarrol 
hiBtWeen  husband  and  wife,  whilst  acting  the  loveit  in  a  bh&et,  is  cleVeHy 
conceived  and  ekeeuted.  Of  the  imitations  of  London  performers, 
lugged  iii  on  every  oocarion,  we  are  heartily  side ;  Mr.  Yates  would  do 
bietter  to  endeavour  it  making  himself  worthy  to  be  imitated,  than  to 
copy  wiA  a  graceless  fidelity  the  peculiarities  and  personal  imperfections 
and  ndsfertunes  of  those  of  his  profesnon,  who  have  merits  above  his 
reach  or  his  amlition.  He  gives  Mr.  Young^s  lisp,  Mr.  Macready> 
nervous  agitation,  Mr.  Mathews's  lameness  wiUi  abomitiable  predsion ; 
their  exc^endes  he  does  not  attempt  to  imitate. 

The  Haymarket  Theatre  has  commenced  a  promiiing  season,  if  we 
may  judge  of  present  performance.  There  are  several  new  actors — 
several  revivals  of  old  actors — beddes  the  usual  allowance  of  good 
sterling  players.  Russell,  afW  missing  the  butts  eye  of  tragedy,  has 
again  levelled  his  shafts  at  low  comedy,  and  with  a  certainty  of  success. 
Dowton,  genuine  Dowton,  is  alive  again ;  and  Madame  Vestris  has  laid 
in  a  stock  of  tnexpressHdes  for  summer  use. 

Mrsi  Humby,  a  new  candidate  for  puUic  fevour,  has  appeared  in 
various  charaeteiv,  and  promises  to  be  a  great  additioh  to  a  comia  com^ 
p^k    She  is  ttty  pretty,  very  liVel^>  very  dever;  and  very  gracoAiL 
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tte  rkl^  CiM^  IB  B  &dibed  ^umaer^  sad  cKd  Mt  raimd  Hf  of  * 
iaofiuBMl  tfteatte  Her  Lucy  in  the  Beggsf^f  Opera  ii  ibo  It  my 
w^Aad  pBkAuhiaiUsk,  andprores^lier  tobe  a  goodiuiger  as  Well  as  a 
goodactiess.    She  will  decidedly  <fo/ 

Bnaseirs  Filch  is  the  best  extant.  It  is  very  didioe  dan^  fimnlhe 
tet  of-tbe  hmr  io  ihe  knee  of  the  breeches.  The  first  song  of  ''  Th 
woman  that  seduces  all  manUld/'  is  a  genmne  HodLky^n-ihe-Helk 
ndody.  His  Toice  is  Hasd  and  cdntinuoos^  and  eadi  last  line  of  a  rerse 
is  prolonged,  until  you  can  almost  fanc^  the  apf^use  cbawn  dev^ 
among  dancing  pots  and  the  rattle  of  tobaeoe  pipes !  The  Mnlbtoy 
Tree  would  do  wdl  to  secure  him  to  take  the  ehair  at  its  weekly  free 
aarf  sory  meeting.    Mr.  Russell  for  a  song^  we  say! 

little  of  the  usual  theatrical  dhU-cheU  has  been  passed  to  and  fto^ 
during  the  past  month,  and  for  want  of  a  taste  of  fresh  scatidal,  people 
have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  continuing  Foote  and  Hayne,  and 
their  pair  of  breaches ;  Eean  and  his  immorality ;  and  Miss  Paton's 
answer  to  Malthus.  We  seareeLy  rectdlect  a  month  of  sudi  tmusual 
MlnesB  as  the  past,  and  inncerely  hope  fbr  a  change  in  the  month  tb 
come.  No  new  actor  has  made  inroads  upon  the  domestic  peace  of  fhfe 
city ;  no  actress  has  sinned  herself  into  the  sympathies  of  the  public  ; 
no  author  has  rebelled  against  that  moral  beef-eater,  that  cuts  jokes 
before  the  King>  and  liamai  behind  him ;  no  manager  has  horsewhipped 
aae  of  the  lords  of  the  creation ;  no  lady  behind  the  scenes  .haS  given 
being  to  an  unstampt  peer ;  no  gentleman  has  been  thrown  over  from 
the  gallery  ililo  the  pit ;  no  anti-gentleman  hag  smashed  a  boi-dOGor  in 
tile  plenitude  of  claret  and  morality,  to  shout  down  Kean,  or  uphold 
MisB  Foote.  In  short,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  r^ular  novelty  has 
tnaspbed,  and  the  cdd  pleasures  have  therefore  been  nouriiSied  very 
tendvly. 

lifr.  Gill,  who  has  become  as  great  a  nuisance  as  his  namesake^ 

GilTs  Hill  ever  vras,  has  written  one  or  two  very  tiresome  letters,  te 

prove  that  Mr.  Foote,  Mrs*  Foote,  and  Miss  Foote,  have  been  im^ 

properly  treated  in  the  n^odations  for  a  marriage  with  Mn  Hayne. 

Mr;  Gin  denies  that  the  latter  gentleman  was  required  to  marry  the 

i^iiole  fiunily ;  but  he  states  some  dfcumstances  which  .would  almost 

iaduce  us  to  believe  that  the  young  lady  was  mercenary,  and  that  her 

Inter,  re-efect,  viras  fickle  and  foolish.     It  now  appears,  that  as  soon  as 

the  damages  were  paid,  Mr.  Hayne  re-ofiered  himsdf  to  Miss  Foot^ 

tad  she  re-accepted  him ;  and  the  money  arrangements  were  entered 

into,  and  the  affidr  was  entirely  re-GUled.    The  di^  being  settled,  aU 

^^iags  went  on  as  before,  for  all  things  went  ofi*.    Letters  passed  on  the 

era  ef  maitiage  j  excuses  and  protestations  of  love  were  made  in  the 

Mne  bieath ;  settlements  were  cancelled ;  Hymen  went  off  his  appetite^ 

Geoge  Bobins  refolded  up  his  white  silk  stockings ;  and,  in  short,  the 

ii^sn^^  broke  short,  at  the  very  place  where  it  had  cracked  befora 

V^  ssne  attora^-oonespondence  ensued  ;  Mias  Foote  re^ippeaied  at 
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Cc/naat  Oflideii>  and  we  are  now  avij  waitixig  for  ofiinr  ^  third,  setde- 
inent  ^  fourth,  and  tows  re-broken  into  fifty  pieoes.  Mr.  Hayne>  it 
is  and,  has  some  bets  dependent  on  his  marriage.  We  should  think  he 
had  better  hedge  with  Mrs.  Spatkes. 

Mr.  Kean  has  been  well  hissed  in  the  provinces.  Manehester  has 
heea  moral  to  a  degree.  The  Norths-country  people  love  the  ^'sacved 
heardi,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Mrs.  Cox,  indeed,  has  quite  con- 
vulsed the  manufacturing  counties.  But  in  Scotland  Mr.  Kean'a  recep- 
tion has  been  the  most  marked 

The  Scotsman  Newspaper  is  very  great  on  the  subject. 

Friends  to  the  theatre,  and  admireis  of  the  hktrionic  talents  of  Mr.  Kean,  as  we  are, 
and  alwa3rs  ha^e  been,  we  must  say,  when  Ec^Inuj^  is  threatened  with  a  visttatioa 
ftom  this  piodainied  personage,  that  no  appeoranei  of  his  pedbrmance  should  he  tole- 
vated  on  our  stage.  The  assnranoe  which  is  dispkyed  here  on  the  part  of  the  actor,  is 
of  a  kind  which  ou^t  to  be  checked,  and  the  manager  should  be  inade  to  feel  Ae  con- 
sequences of  his  own  imprudence.  JVe  are  enemiet  to  every  thing  Hke  prudery  im 
morals.  We  disapproye  of  all  inquisitions  after  private  vices,  which  in  some  cases  may 
partake  as  much  of  the  nature  of  misfortunes  as  crimes ;  hut  Mr.  KeatCt  vices  hsvc 
leoi  ihnut  upon  thepubUcy  and  the  disdosurss  icqiecthig  the  conduct  observed,  and 
Ihe  language  employed  by  him  to  a  firiwd  ■.  whose  honour,  and  peace,  and  happmrsa, 
he  was  all  the  while  dalttcjmg^point  Mm  out  at  a  nuUance  which  should  not  be 
st^ed  to  present  itself  to  the  pubHc  eye  fir  years  to  come.  An  effort  is  requisite 
here  for  the  sake  of  decency ;  and  the  moral  puhRc  of  Edinburgh  will  surely  make  if. 
We  have  no  idea  ibat  Kean— even  supposing  an  engagement  prior  to  the  diadocures  on 
tiie  trial— could  enforce  payment  of  the  stipulated  sum.  Our  judges  would  not  act 
oBntra  bonos  mores. 

This  is  the  old  story  over  again.  Mr.  Kean  is  required  to  purify,  by 
a  temporary  absence.  What  the  better  will  he  be  for  keeping  ?  In 
what  manner  too,  we  would  ask,  have  Mr.  Kean's  vices  been  ^^  thrust 
upon**  the  public?  Only  by  the  activity  of  those  very  newspapers 
whidi  revile  him  for  the  publication.  All  actions  of  crim.  con.  are  so 
'^  thrust  upon"  the  public ;  but  the  offending  and  defending  men  are 
not  therefore  suspended  from  the  carrying  on  of  their  businesses  or  pro- 
fessions. Let  all  men  be  so  treated,  or  none  at  all.  Miss  Foote's  vices 
have  been  thrust  upon  the  public  in  a  much  grosser  way,  and  she  is  not 
ftbused  or  hooted  from  the  stage.  The  "  Moral  people  of  Edinburgh" 
will  doubtless  absent  themselves  from  the  theatre  on  Mr.  Kean's  nights, 
and  so  protect  their  virtues  and  their  pockets  at  the  same  time.  It 
must,  we  doubt  not,  be  very  agreeable  to  them  to  punish  immorality, 
and  make  a  small  profit  of  it. 

Miss  Paton,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  restored  to  the  stage,  having 
recovered  from  her  late  severe  illness. 

A  word  or  two  of  Mr.  Colman  before  we  conclude.  It  is  said  that 
tie  examined  poor  Lund's  one  act  farce,  in  which  his  friend  Yates 
figures,  very  rigidly  before  it  was  performed ;  and  that  one  small  joke, 
on  which  Mr.  Lund  pinned  all  his  hopes  of  immortality,  and  to  which 
Mr.  Yates  was  sincerely  attached,  happened  to  have  a  naughty  syllable 
in  it,  which  cost  it  its  place.    Yates,  as  the  paviour,  was  to  have  said. 
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"They  cdl  the  roads  muck  Adorned^  but  I  call  tbem  damm'd  wmckT 
Mr.  CdLsuin  annihilatod  the  ^oke  and  oath  altogether.  Yatea^  it  ia 
aaidy  stru^led  hard  to  preserve  the  pleasantry,  even  to  the  last  re« 
heaisal ;  but  Mr.  Fawcett,  to  whom  the  Ezammer  had  written  a  letter 
on  the  subject,  was  resolute,  and  the  paviour  was  shorn  of  his  beams. 
We  are  given  to  understand  that  the  letter  to  Faweett  is  a  master-piece 
of  composition  and  morality,  and  that  it  is  to  be  handed  over  to  Mathews 
for  preservation.  Certain  it  is,  we  believe,  that  Mr.  Colman  never 
qpeaks  of  any  other  than  Macka's  roads,  as  he  cannot  bring  himself  to 
pollute  his  lips  with  the  whole  name. 

There  was  a  UtUe  man, 

And  he  had  a  Htde  ioul ! 
We  understand  that  Mrs.  Bartley,  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  who 
has  certainly  not  been  too  well  treated  of  late  years,  either  by  the 
managers  or  the  public,  has  recently  determined  on  giving  instructions 
to  ladies  in  the  art  of  reading  prose  and  verse ;  an  accomplishment  which 
we  should  conceive  aU  ladies  would  be  desirous  of  possessing.  We  do 
not  know  any  person  so  well  fitted  for  the  task  of  giving  these  instruo 
ticms  as  Mrs.  fiartley,  who,  throughout  her  professional  life,  has  in* 
variably  exhibited  the  most  intelligent  mind  and  correct  judgment.  We 
most  sincerely  wish  her  success,  and  can  truly  say  that  if  we  were  vp^ 
plied  to  by  any  young  lady  to  recommend  her  a  person  most  capable  of 
finishing  her  for  the  stage  or  the  drawing-room,  we  should  consden- 
tiondy  point  out  Mrs.  Bartley  as  that  person.  If  young  actresses  were 
more  generally  in  the  habit  of  undergoing  a  little  cultivation  from  an 
accomplished  and  experienced  predecessor,  we  should  not  be  tortured 
with  so  many  row  Juliets  and  Desdemonas  as  annually  appear  and 
perish. 


THEATRICAL  ItEOISTER. 

nauar  lahte.  covekt  axEDEK. 

March  21.— Riebard  the  Third.  March  21.— Native  Land. 

GtoBCMtor,  Kean.— Eliiabeth.  Mr<.  W.  Went.  AliuMin. 

The  Pantomime.  

—  March  22.— A  Roland  for  an  Otirer. 
March  22.— Der  Frelschatz.  Clarl. 

The  Reul^nol.  Aladdia. 

The  Fail!  of  Clyde.  

—  March  23.— Aa  Oratorio. 
Kareb  24.— Bratas.  .  ,.  .. 

Bnitiui,  Kean.— Tarnninia,  Mn.  W.  West.  March  34.— Wives  aa  they  irtre,  and  MrilJs  as 

The  Hosaignol.  they  arc. 

Simp«ou  aad  Co.  Atadillii. 

March  25.— An  Oratorio.  March  'iu.-A  Koland  for  an  Ollrer. 

—  Ctiarlea  the  Second. 
March  2B.— Othello.  Clarl. 

Olhdki.  Kema.— laKO,  Wallaok.— Desdrmona,  

Un.  W.  yA'ttL  April  4.— Pizorro. 

The  Kotalniol.  Kollm  Young.— Pliarro,  Bennett.— Cora,  Miai 

The  Sleeping  uraoght.  Lacy. 

—  Alttddla. 
April  4.— PIxarro.  .    . 

Rolla.  Wallaek.— PUarro,  Yoanf .— Cora,  Mn.  April  6.— Der  Krelachati. 

W.  We»t.  Aladdin. 

■  Abon  Haaaan.  ~  . 

April  5.— Der  nrebdmU. 
Aboo  Haaaan. 
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QuanM  um  auTiniB. 


O^y* 


April  6.— PisMTO. 
AboalUMMi. 


April  ^.'-Clari. 
Aladdin. 


April 


Aprtl  7.— IftuTltfe  of  Figaro.  

Connt  Almavlva,   Fcnly*— Figaro,   Harier.—  AprU7.— Ia< 

oontem  Almarira,  Mist  Povey.— Sttsaana,  mn  Aladdl 


Coontem 
Qraddon. 


OM  and  Voniig. 
Aboa  HaiMD. 


April  8.— Ciay  Maonerhig. 
tienrt  Bmram,  Horn.— Domtnld  SampMH, 

AM»n  HaiMMi. 


April  9.— Der  Freitehati. 
Abon  Hassau. 


AoriUI 
Macreadj.- 
B«aomen^Mrs.lV.Wi 


Romont, 


-Fatal  Dowry, 
facrfadj.— Charalois,  Wallaek.— 

Abon  Hattan. 


April  13.— Der  Freischntx. 
AbohHasiaa. 

April  M.— The  Fktal  Dowry. 
Abon  Hasum. 

April  14.— SlegTof  Belgrade. 
8fr«llrier,Sapio.— CoUenberg.  Wallaek.— Leo- 
poU  Harley.— Kathariue,  Mist  Graddon.-Lilla, 
IfiMSMpbcBt. 


Abon  Haaian. 

April  15.— Fatal  Dowry. 
Abob  Hanan. 

April  1«.— D«r  F^lMliati. 
Abon  HassuD. 

April  la^acbeth. 
.  Macready.  —  Macdoff; 
dy  Macbeth,  Mr«.  Bonn. 

Abon  Hataan. 

April  19.-^Fatnl  Dowry. 
Abon  HasMU. 


WallKk.— 


April  8w— thfe  Hebrew  Flimlly. 
{Damned  t^er  a  Night  or  two.)^ 
Don  fiolnex,  Farley.— Renben,  MIn  M.  CawM». 
—Frank  Forenter,  Jooe^-nDonna  Alsonda,  if f». 
Chatterly.— Miriam,  Mils  M.Tree. 
A  Taio  of  Myataqr. 

Aftril  9.— Thellebrew  Family. 
A  Roland  for  an  OUfei*. 


April  11.— Ring /ohn. 
King  John,  Yonnr.-Faalconlj  ' ' 
— L4uiy  Constance,  Mrs.  Bartley. 


-Faalconbridfe,  Kenblc. 
Bara( 
Aladdin. 


April  12.— The  Hebrew  Fimily. 
Aladdin. 

April  U.— BellotSlralngeM. 
Aladdin. 

April  14.— AsYonUkefk 
Aladdin. 

April  lft!I^Iari. 

Cbaries  the  Second. 

Aladdin. 

AprU  le.— DeTFrebebaii. 
Aladdin. 

April  la^amlet.    ^    ^ 
Hamlet,  Yonng.— Ophelia,  Mial  M.  Trte. 
Harlequin  and  the  Dragon  of  Wantly. 

AprU  li».— The  Inoonstant. 
TbeDnrbtrofSevttte. 


GAIETIES  AND  GBAVITIES.* 

O  heavy  lightness !  serious  vanity  ! 
Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire  t 

Hers  we  have  a  fine  example  of  wliat  may  be  d(me  by  an  united  family. 
The  papers  composiiig  this  book  have  for  the  most  part  been  abeady 
published,  it  seelns,  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine ;  and  we  make  no 
doubt  that,  taken  singly  as  they  first  appeared,  they  were  readable  ;  but 
bound  up  together  as  they  now  are,  they  offer  the  resistance  oi  a  bundle 
of  sticks,  and  are,  without  exception,  the  most  impracticable  collection  of 
tough  trifles  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  encountered.  No  mortal 
but  one  who  has  embarked  in  the  same  desperate  enterprise  can  conceive 
the  difficulty,  the  labour,  the  exhaustion  of  patience  and  spirits  with 
which  we  have  struggled  through  this  farago  c£  pleatantriet.  At  first 
we  endeavoured  to  read  a  volume  at  a  sitting,  but  this  would  never  do, 
it  was  attempting  to  break  the  bundle  of  faggots  across  the  knee ;  we 
then  adopted  the  other  policy,  and  took  five  or  six  of  the  sappy  twigs  in 

*  Gaieties  and  Gravities;  a  Series  of  Essays,  Comic  TaUa,  and  Fugitive  Vagaries. 
Now  first  collected,  hy  one  of  the  Aothocs  of  <*  Rejeeied  AddteMes.**  In  Thne 
VolmiMi,   hatuksk  i  CoUnuD)  1825. 
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knd  ef6i)r  BMrnmg  imd  ereniiig^tiUbf  dint  of  penKfevaaeeweacoo^ 

piished  9ur  weny  tasL    But  here  we  ihaU  be  told  liial  our  taktt  miut 

be  in  £eui1I^  for  the  book  (which  is  by  one  (tf  the  authors  of  the  Rejectei 

Addreases)  ia  popular.    We  admit  ihat  it  is  so^it  lspopukr>  thai  is  to 

say,  a  number  of  peq>le  (tf  a  certain  order  d*  intellect  like  it^  and  a  gr^at 

many  things  are  popular  or  liked  by  many  such  people  which  we  cannot 

adiaire.     Conunon-plaees  duranad  out  in  showy  language  and  bad  jests> 

sudi  as  any  falodchead  may  understand^  simply  because  there  is  nothi^ 

to  be  understood  in  them^  are  exceedingly  relished  by  the  vulgar  of  every 

d^ree,  from  St  James's  to  St  Giles's ;  and  these  are  the  staples  of  the 

book  under  consideration^  the  gravities  of  which  are  represented  by 

backnied  ideas,  or  moral  ch^  traps  very  handsomely  dressed  i^,  re- 

lieftd  by  sad  buffooneries  Which  pass  for  gaieties*     The  authdr  indaed 

is  at  the  head  of  a  school  which  may  be  called  the  pantomimic,  and  it  is 

amoang  enough  to  observe  the  scheme  of  his  papers  which  exactly  accords 

with  that  of  those  popular  entertainments  from  which  he  has  apparently 

derived  his  notions  of  humour.     The  Essays  commence  for  tKe  most 

]Mrt  with  a  sarious  introduction,  in  which  the  writer  expatiates  perad- 

veatiiie  on  the  wonders  of  nature,  or  some  such  novel  theme,  but  sud^ 

denfy  he  abandons  his  philosophy,  throws  off  the  garb  of  a  sage,  and 

ttands  before  us  a-la-Grimaldi,  a  grinning  clown,  performing  a  thousand 

extravagancies  by  way  of  jest,  and  uttering  any  nonsence  to  raise  the 

lao^  of  the  holiday  folks.     The  v^y  second  paper  entitled  Human 

Osaifri^ies  fbrnishes  a  &ir  specimen  of  the  author's  matter  and  manner. 

It  begiasin  a  very  pretty  lady-like  style,  by  telling  us  that  it  was  the 

latter  end  of  April,  ripening  with  a  genial  warmth  into  May ;  that  the 

flowers  were  emerging  like  young  belles  coming  out  for  the  first  time 

into  a  ball  room  ;  that  the  bees  were,  like  the  beaux,  fluttering,  singing, 

^oadng  honey  from  lips,  and  so  forth,  *'  with  all  that  frankness  of 

ia&ooent  enjoyment,  which  is  visibly  inculcated  by  nature."    Then  we 

we  tdd  about  the  south  wind,  how  it  sung  to  the  boughs,  and  about  the 

IMs,  and  about  the  insects,  and  about  the  buds,  and  about  the  blossoms, 

and  about  the  ants ;  and  then  we  have  nature  again  exuding  at  every 

pore  by  reason  of  the  warm  weather ;  and  anon  she  is  contemplated 

'*  drenag  her  plants  visibly  like  a  lady  at  her  window,"*  whether  this 

I'P'i^  as  a  lady  dresses  herself  at  her  window  or  her  plants  at  a 

window  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine.    The  writer  goes  on  to  imagine 

wme  very  becoming  imaginations,  and  arrives  at  the  very  original  con- 

duoon  that  "  Spring  is'  undoubtedly  the  most  exhilarating  of  all  sea- 

was,"  but  he  amiably  adds,  ^'  there  is  nothing  gloomy  in  any  period  or 

■PPttwnce  of  nature."     Then  we  have  April  again,  and  the  young 

^o'^  again,  and  nature  again,  whose  great  business  is  fearlessly  pro*- 

'^winced  reproduction ;  and  ^en  comes  some  Shakspeare,  which  is  followed 

ty  sometdk  of  Pythagoras  and  discoveries  to  the  efffect  that  rains  that 

/«tt  reaacend  in  sap,  and  are  but  so  much  future  leaves  and  flowers,  and 

^  ''  wine  is  anqjAj  bottled  sunshine  and  showers."     Happening 
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luckily  to  mention  a  dunghill^  the  author  is  enaUed  to  pass  to  manure, 
which  subject  gives  him  occasion  to  teU  us  that  he  resides  upon  the 
eastern  coast,  and  farms  a  considerable  extent  of  country  which  he  ma- 
nures with  human  bones — ^here  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  Gravitiea  and 
the  subjoined  extract  is  a  specimen  of  the  sudden 

OAIETIBS. 

B^'ding  upon  the  eMtem  coast,  aod  fanning  a  considerable  extent  of  coontiy,  I 
have  made  repeated  and  careful  experiments  with  this  manure ;  and  as  the  mode  of 
burial  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent  divides  the  different  classes  into  appropriated 
portions  of  the  church  yard,  I  have  been  enabled,  by  a  little  bribery  to  sextons  and 
cfaamel-house  men,  to  obtain  specimens  of  every  rank  and  character,  and  to  ascertain 
with  precision  their  separate  qualities  and  results  for  the  purposes  of  the  farmer,  boia- 
idrt,  or  common  nurseryman.  These  tt  is  my  purpose  to  communicate  to  the  reader, 
who  may  depend  upon  the  caution  with  whidi  the  difeent  tests  were  jq^p^ied,  as  wdl 
m  upon  the  fidelity  with  which  they  are  reported. 

A  £nr  cartloads  of  citizens*  bones  gave  me  a  luxuriant  growth  of  London  pride, 
plums,  Sibthorpia  or  base  money- wort,  mud- wort,  bladder- wort,  and  nwshrooms ;  but 
fi>r  laburnum  or  golden  chain,  I  was  obliged  to  select  a  lord  mayor.  Hoi^ital  bones 
supplied  me  with  cyclamen  in  any  quantity,  which  I  intermixed  with  a  few  seeds  fVom 
the  Cydides  Islands,  snd  the  scurvy-grass  came  up  spontaneously ;  while  manure  fkom 
.isBbnot  iidds  of  battle  proved  extremdy  favourable  to  the  hsmantbus  or  blood^flower, 
the  trumpet-flower  and  laurel,  as  well  as  to  widow-wail,  and  cypress.  A  few 
•ample  skulls  from  the  poet*s  corner  of  a  German  abbey  furnished  poet*s  cassia,  grass  of 
Parnassus,  and  bajrs,  in  about  equal  quantities,  with  wormwood,  crab,  thistle,  stinging- 
nettle,  prickly  holly,  teazel,  and  loose-strife.  Courtiers  and  ministers,  when  converted 
into  manure,  secured  an  ample  return  of  jack-in-a-box,  service-apples,  climbers,  supple- 
jads,  parasite  jAants,  and  that  species  of  sun-flower  wfaidi  invariably  turns  to  the 
rising  luminary.  Nabobs  fimn  a  capital  compost  for  hepatica,  Uver-wort,  ^eeo*wort, 
luf»^  and  pine ;  and  from  those  who  had  three  or  four  stars  at  the  India  House  I  raised 
some  particulariy  fine  China  asters.  A  good  show  of  adonis,  narcissus,  jessamine, 
cockscomb,  dandelion,  money-flower,  and  buckthorn,  may  be  obtained  from  dandies, 
although  they  are  apt  to  encumber  the  ground  with  tickweed ;  while  a  good  drilling 
with  dand%$etUt  is  essential  to  those  beds  in  which  you  wish  to  raise  Venue's  looking- 
glass,  Venus*s  catdifly,  columbines,  and  love-apples.  A  sin^^e  dressing  of  joddos 
wiU  ensure  you  a  quick  return  of  horse-mint,  veronica  or  speedwell,  and  oob*s- 
foot ;  and  a  very  sli^t  layer  of  critics  suflices  for  a  good  thick  spread  of  scorpion  senna, 
viper's  bugloss,  serpent's  tongue,  poison-nut,  nightshade,  and  hellebore.  If  you  are 
ibnd  of  raising  stocks,  manure  your  beds  with  jobbers ;  wine-merchants  form  the  most 
congenisl  stimulant  for  sloes,  fortune-hunters  for  the  marygold  and  golden-rod,  and 
drunkards  for  Canary  wines,  mad-wort  and  horehound.  Failing  in  repeated  attempts  to 
raise  the  chaste  tree  from  the  bones  of  nuns,  which  gave  me  nothing  but  ]iquorioe-root,'I 
am^lied  those  of  a  dairy-maid,  and  not  only  succeeded  perfectly  in  my  object,  but  ob- 
tained a  good  crop  of  butter-wort,  milk-wort,  and  heart's-esse.  I  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful  in  raising  any  sage,  honesty,  or  everlasting  from  monks ;  but  they  yielded  a 
plentiful  bed  of  monk's  hood,  jesuit*s  bark,  medlars,  and  cardinal  flowers.  My  impor. 
tation  of  shoemakers  was  unfortunatdy  too  scanty  to  try  their  effect  upon  a  large  scale, 
but  I  contrived  to  procure  from  them  two  or  three  ladies'  slippers.  As  school-bojrs  are 
raised  by  birch,  it  may  be  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  that  when  reduced  to  manure 
they  return  the  compliment ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  make  known  as  widdy  as  possible, 
thai  dandng-masters  supply  the  best  hops  and  capers,  besides  quickening  the  growth  of 
the  dtharexylum  or  fiddle-wood.  For  your  mimosas  or  sensitive  plants  there  is  nothing 
better  than  a  layer  of  novel-readers,  and  you  may  use  up  the  flrst  bad  author  that  you 
«an  disinter  fbr  all  the  poppies  you  may  require.  Cotifee-hoose  waiften  will  keep  yon 
■applM  in  Quoniin ;  daondj^gits  ftoiih  the  best  datesy  post-office  aaen  •ervf  wdl  fcr 
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veuiiig  icailet-niiiiien,  poulterers  for  hen-bane,  tailors  for  cabbage,  and  phjiioiaiM  for 
tnifBes,  or  any  thing  that  requires  to  be  quickly  buried.  I  could  have  raised  a  fow 
liadidoBS*  buttons  ftom  the  bones  of  that  cUss ;  but  as  nobody  cares  a  button  for 
lisdielefs,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while.  As  a  general  remark  it  may  be  noticed,  that 
young  people  produce  the  passion-flower  in  abundance,  while  those  of  a  more  adTsnced 
age  may  be  beneficially  used  for  the  elder-tree,  the  doe,  and  snapdragon ;  and  with 
lopect  to  different  nadons,  my  experiments  are  only  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  me 
to  state  that  Frenchmen  are  favounble  to  garlic,  and  that  Poles  are  very  good  for  hops. 
Of  mint  I  haTe  never  been  able  to  raise  much ;  but  as  to  Ayme,  I  have  so  large  a 
supply,  as  the  readerwiU  easily  perceive,  that  I  am  enabled  to  throw  it  away ;  and  as 
be  may  not  possibly  be  in  a  similar  predicament,  I  shall  refer  him  for  the  rest  of  my 
experiments  to  the  records  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Surdj  this  is  a  very  pitiable  attempt  at  wit^  and  yet  one  cannot  help 
bang  amused  by  the  industry^  the  perseverance  with  which  the  writer 
prosecutes  his  jest ;  a  more  elaborate  piece  of  jocularity  than  the  above 
we  have  ind^  seldom  seen^  but  it  is  by  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Rejected  Addresses,  and  that  being  the  case,  readers^  who  covet  the 
reputation  of  knowing  what  is  good^  laugh  by  prescription.  There  is 
one  description  of  wit,  however,  in  which  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
writer  particularly  shines;  in  truth  if  he  be  not  the  inventor  of  it,  he  has 
made  a  most  extraordinary  and  successful  use  of  it — ^it  is  the  wit  of 
names.  By  the  mere  force  of  mentioning  Pudding  Lane,  and  Ptb 
CoBNBR^  icnd  Blow-bladdbb  Row,  &c  he  convulses  his  admirers ; 
fli|d  by  giving  folks  names  german  to  their  business,  such  as  Cleaver, 
Sweetbread,  Suet  to  Butchers,  Croak  to  an  Undertaker,  Snip  to  a  Tailor; 
or  names  intrinsically  comical,  as  Higgins  or  Hoggins,  he  confers  an  air 
of  inconceivable  sprightliness  and  gaiety  on  his  lucubrations.  We 
remember  to  have  heard  a  humourous  song  by  this  gentleman  or  his 
brother  on  names,  but  it  never  struck  us  until  we  saw  evidence  of  the 
feet  how  much  wit  could  be  made  of  them.  A  specimen  of  what  may 
be  done  in  this  way  by  an  ingenious  joker  may  give  our  readers  some 
notion  of  the  fine  humour  of  Graieties  and  Gravities — we  therefore  ex- 
tract a  passage  from  a  Gaiety  called  a  Letter  to  the  Royal  Literary 
Society. 

In  what  may  be  denominated  our  external  or  shopkeepers*  literature,  the  Society 
viD  find  innumerable  errors  to  rectify.  What  he  who  runs  may  read,  conectneis  and 
pniyrirty  aare  peculiarly  necessary,  and  we  all  know  how  much  good  was  effected  by 
the  Froich  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Having,  in  my  late  perambulations  through 
London,  noted  down  what  appeared  to  me  particularly  rej^diensible,  and  thrown  ^ 
vsiions  addressee  of  the  parties  into  an  appendix,  in  order  that  youi  sacretaiy  may  wiita 
to  dwm  with  such  emendatory  ordors  as  the  case  may  require,  I  proceed  to  notice,  first, 
the  tetasdcal  practice  of  writing  the  number  over  the  door,  and  the  names  on  either  aide, 
whence  we  have  such  ridiculous  inscriptions  as  ^^  Bovill  and — 127 — ^Bova,*'  which 
vouldlead  us  to  suppose  that  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Boviirs  tailor's  bill  must  be  of  alarming 
kngitsde,  though  perhaps  leas  terrific  than  that  of  his  opposite  nri^ibour,  who  writes 
iqp— ^  Tbacks^h  and~219— Sons/* 

Not  kssofariectionable  is  the  absurd  practice  of  writing  ^  name  over  the  door,  and 
the  trade  on  eidier  side,  whence  we  have  such  incongruous  combinations  as  ^^  Hat—. 
Cbiu)— maker,"— "  Cheese— Hoabe— monger  ;*'  and  a  variety  of  others,  of  which 
llw  IRoedbg  iv^  affind  a  sufficient  Mmple. 

Ammg  dioit  iascriplipns  when  the  piotoian  foOows  th«  name  without  any  tiMia. 
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pofitiMi,  ikmt  ftit  icvflnl  tbtt  tfrt  pedbeUy  «|tpiopriMe>  if  sot  fyMDyantas;  Mdi  M 
«<  BLIG9T  &  Sov,  Btind-m^kin  :*'— ^^  M«B(g^  drae  bflrt,''  ocimwianaHy  vtUtm 
under  Om  addraif  «f  a  otmBtry  forgnm :— "  Bwiwke,  I>nigglBt,"— "  WftnreH* 
Tootb-dnver,**— ««  Si.oxav,  WioMitrduuit,*'^''  Watsbs,  Mflkran,'*  *«.  *«• 
But  OB  the  eontRuy,  theie  are  many  that  mvolve  a  startting  calachiPiii,  mfA  M 
"  Wqbtvak,  Dry-ial«wr»"— "  English,  Oiina^man,"-^"  Paut,  Ractifiar  af 
Spirit!,''— "  STEi>FA8Ty  TuTBcr,"— "  OowiKO,  Staj-floaktr  ;"  wMe  araang  dM 
ooloun  there  is  the  most  lamentahle  confiasioB,  as  we  have  '^  White,  Blackamilh,'^.— 
»f  Black,  Whitesmith,"—"  Bkowk  Sl  Scablbt,  Oieen-giocan,"  and  "  OmBY— 
Hfur.4resser,"  wfaiich  would  erroneously  lead  the  passenger  to  suppose,  thatnoBe  h«A 
g^ifsled  heads  were  admitted  into  the  shop.  While  remedying  these  inoooasteBeiea, 
the  Society  are  entreated  not  to  forget,  that  the  Pavement  now  extends  a  fiill  mil* 
beyond  wh^t  is  termed  "  The  Stones'  £nd"  ia  the  Borough  ;  and  that  the  inscriptiaii 
at  Lower  Edmonton,  "  When  the  water  is  above- this  board,  please  to  take  the  upper 
road,"  can  be  of  very  little  use,  unless  when  the  wash  is  perfectly  pdludd,  wMdi  it 
never  is.  On  a  shop-window  in  the  Borough  there  still  remains  written,  **  New-laid 
aggs  every  day,  by  Mary  Dobson,"  which  the  Society  diould  order  to  be  expunged,  aa 
aa  impQsitkiD  upon  the  puUic,  unless  Aey  can  dsady  aaeettaiii  die  venct^  of  tfaa 


One  of  the  declared  objects  of  the  Institution  being  the  promotiom  of— ^*  loyalty  in  its 
genuine  sense,  not  only  of  personal  devotion  to  the  sovereign,  but  of  attadmient  to  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  our  country,"  I  would  point  out  to  its  indignant  notice  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  in  High  Holbom— "  Kiiro — ^Dyer,"  which  is  not  only  contrary  to 
the  received  legal  maxkn  tluU  tiie  Kbg  never  dies,  but  sltogether  of  a  most  daageroos 
and  dilli^  tendency. — "  Parliament  told  htre^^^  written  up  in  large  letfesit  ia  At 
City-road,  is  also  aa  obvious  sllusion  to  the  imputed  corruption  of  that  body ;  and  die 
gingerbread  kings  .and  queens  being  all  aver  giU<,  suggest  a  most  traitorous  and  ofl&nsiva 
Paronomasia*  I  suspect  the  fellow  who  deals  in  these  commodities  to  be  a  radical.  Of 
the  same  nature  are  the  indecorous  inscriptions  (which  should  have  been  noticed  aznoog 
those  who  place  dieir  names  over  the  door)  running  thus — '^  Ironmongery-^PABSOHS-^ 
Tools  of  an  sorts ; "  while  in  Londoa-wall  wa  see  written  up,  "  Dbaoov  9l  FamiTy 
HacknsyBMa."  A  Society,  which  aaioog  the  tweatysovea  published  names  of  its 
oeoaeil  aad  oflkers,  pontains  one  Bishop,  two  Ardideacons,  and  fiye  Reverends,  canaoti 
gut  of  self-respect,  suffibr  these  indecent  allusions  to  be  any  longer  stuck  up  in  tha 
metropdis. 

The  French  Academy  having  decided,  that  proper  names  should  never  have  any 
idural,  I  would  hnplore  the  Royal  literary  Society  to  relieve  the  embartassmeat  a# 
our  footmen,  by  deciding  whether  they  are  authorized  in  announcing  at  our  routs,  **  Mr. 
&  Mo.  Foots  aad  the  Misa  Fbet  ;  *'  whedier  Ma.  Pbacock's  fiNaily  aio  ta  be 
savaraily  designated  as  Mrs.  Peahbit  and  die  Miss  Peachicksi  and  also  what 
would  be  the  best  substitution  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Man  aad  the  Miss  Men,  wliiefa  has  % 
yvf  awkward  sound. 

Cendading,  for  die  present,  with  die  request  that  the  other  gold  medsl  of  fiftf 
guineas  may  not  be  appropriated  undl  after  the  raoeipt  cf  my  second  letter,  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  ftcl^  Itc 

In  '^The  Steam-boat  from  London  to  Calais**  our  merry  andrew 
indulges  in  the  following  vein  of  pleasantry ;  the  style  of  humour  an4 
inanjr  of  the  jests  are  manifestly  borrowed  from  one  Mr.  Merrjman,  who 
cracks  his  whip  and  his  jokes  in  the  pit  at  Astley's>  in  the  intanraly 
betwe^  the  fbats  of  horsemanship. 

^  How  do  you  find  yoursdf  now,  my  daiUag  ?"  said  Mrs.  Cleaver  to  hsr  tan,  wka 
had  been  driven  bdow  by  a  shower,  and  kept  his  hat  on,  because,  as  ha  said,  hia  ^  ak 
was  quite  vet.'*~*«  Vy,  moUier,  I  have  been  aa  skfc  M  a  cat,  but  Vm,  bang  up  Miry, 
nd  to  peckish  diftt  Ifoelasif  IebuMliiataDydiSiig,^«i.^Tfaai  Jwt  WMm  dMM  po- 
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foo  o«t  to  iwiyviif  itgB  ufon  me,**  qnoUi  Um  yomig  GockMy,  lodnBg  gbuopllb,  ^'  or 
I  ilitll  fetch  you  a  ?ipe  vith  tfii*  here  huh-stidu  If  one  givei  you  a  hindi,  you  Uke  ft 
hA**-^^'  Never  Quod  hhq,  my  dear,**  cried  bis  mother,  ^'  eat  thia  mutton-chop,  it 
win  dQ  you  good ;  there's  do  gravy,  for  Mr.  Smart  has  all  the  sauo*  to  himselt  Haw  ! 
haw !  haw  !  *' — ^^  Very  good !  '*  exdumed  the  latter,  dappfaig  his  hands  ;  '*  egad  ! 
Ma*am,  yon  are  ai  good  a  wag  as  your  own  double  diin.**  This  was  only  veotuved  im 
a  low  tone  of  yoioe,  andr  as  the  fat  dame  was  at  that  moment  handing  the  plate  to  bet 
SOD,  it  wao  fianonatcly  unheard.  Dick  being  still  vather  giddy,  cpotnTod  to  let  the 
chof  f^  upon  the  floor, — an  occuneQce  at  which  Mr.  Smart  dedared  he  was  not  in  the 
least  suiprised,  as  the  young  man,  when  first  he  came  into  the  cabin,  looked  unoom- 
moijly  chop-fiUlen.  Dick,  however,  had  presently  taken  a  place  at  the  table,  and 
began  attacking  the  buttodt  of  beef  with  great  vigour  and  vivacity,  protesting  he  had 
got  a  Iknous  ^  ha^Mtito,**  and  Mt  «f  as  ungry  as  an  ound.** — ^^  I  never  say  any  thing 
to  ilisennfago  aay  body,*'  said  Mr.  Croak,  ^^  particulaily  young  people ;  it^s  a  thing  I 
hate,  but  t'other  day  a  fine  lad  sate  down  to  his  dinner  in  this  vtry  packet,  aftor  being 
spMicky  just  as  you  may  be  doing  now,  when  it  turned  out  he  had  broke  a  blo^- 
vnseL,  and  in  twdve  hours  he  was  a  corpse,  and  a  very  pretty  one  he  made." 

^'  I'm  not  going  to  be  choused  out  of  my  dinner  for  all  that,"  replied  the  youth. 
Bundling  away  with  great  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  calling  out — *'  Steward  1 
uke  away  this  portcr-pot,  it  runs."—."  I  doubt  that,"  cried  Smart — «« I  say  it  dosa," 
VBQBwd  Didt  angrily,  "  Ae  tablo-doth  is  all  of  a  sop.'*— 'M'D  bet  yon  halfm-ciewa 
it  doon't.'*  *  Done  1  and  doDe  t '  were  hastily  exchanged,  when  Mr.  Smait,  looUng 
round  with  a  smirk^  eydaimcd—"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  i^ipeal  to  every  one  of  you 
whether  the  pot  has  not  been  perfectly  still,  and  nothing  has  been  running  but  the 
beer."  This  elidted  a  shout  at  poor  Dick's  expense,  who  sullenly  muttered,  **  I'm 
net  going  to  be  bamboozled  out  of  an  'aif-crown  in  that  thei^  vay ;  and  vat's  moco,  I 
v«t  be  made  a  standing  joko  by  ao  man."  ^*  1  don't  see  how  yon  can,"  ssidkA  hli 
iimgiwiel,  ^st  long  at  you  sm  sitthig."— "  Vy  are  yon  like  a  caae  of  fcolchnpB** 
cpid  Jhckf  ventsnii^  for  once  to  bocomo  the  Msailant,  and  immediatdy  replying  to  hif 
own  inquiry,  ^^  Becauao  you  are  a  sauce^iox^" — ^^  Haw  1  haw  ! "  roared  his  mother, 
"  bravo,  Dick !  wdl  done,  Dick !  there's  a  proper  rap  for  you,  Mr.  SmarL**— Some- 
ofaat  nettled  at  this  joke,  poor  as  it  was,  the  latter  returned  to  the  diarge,  by  inquiring 
cf  Disk  why  his  hat  was  llko  a  giUet-pye  ?  and  after  suffering  him  to  guess  two  or 
duee  thnes  hi  vain,  cried,  "  Because  then's  a  goose's  head  in  it,"  and  instantly  let 
the  ensnplo  of  the  horse-langhi  in  whieh  the  eooopany  joined,  ^ding  he  was  getting 
the  worst  of  it,  Dick  thought  H  prydent  to  duuBgo  the  conivisation,  by  observing  that 
it  would  luckily  be  "  'ig^-yntec  in  tbt  arbour  vhen  they  anrived."— "  Then  I  reoom. 
mend  you  by  all  meant  to  iwsooM  of  It)"  said  the  pertinacious  Bir.  Smart;  "peihi^ 
it  m^  cure  jrour  squint." 

In  another  jdaoe  we  have  tliis  novel  wit — Loquitur  John  Hugging. 
*'  Tom  Sullivans^  whose  name  I  have  already  immortalised^  told  me  one 
daj^  that  my  godfather^  who  had  a  club  footj  had  just  died>  and  left  me 
ten  pounds.  Egad,  said  I^  I  hope  not,  for  I  should  he  sorry  to  have  such 
a  l^-as-he.  And  agaia»  he  wag  giving  an  account  of  a  man  in  the 
pOkvj,  whose  whole  face  was  oo¥«red  with  egggj  except  his  nose.  Then> 
said  I,  if  he  were  a  poet  he  would  eompoie  the  longest  verses  in  the 
world — ^versus  Alexandrinos — L  e.  aU-eggthOind'^try'noie.*' 

What  next;»  Mr.  Merryman  ? 

We  shall  not  nauseate  persons  of  correct  taste  with  any  further 
emnples  of  f^h'i*  kind  of  stufi^  which  is  as  much  he&eath  criticism^  and 
as  fitt  beyoai  tho  iMih  «€  GBMBlk»|i,  tf  m  tlw  Ini^ 
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diBgfl  at  the  Surrey  Theatres.  The  author  has  a  decided  turn  far  what 
is  called  low  humour^  or,  more  properly  speakingi  for  buffoonery ;  and  so 
long  as  there  is  a  corresponding  relish  for  it  in  the  great  and  little 
▼ulgar,  he  will  find  his  account  in  following  the  bent  of  his  mind. 
Whatever  comes  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  written  a  clever  thing  is 
found  good  by  the  million,  and  the  bad  jokes  and  the  tawdry  common- 
places of  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses  will  for  many  a 
day  be  secure  of  an  immense  share  of  applause.  That  this  writer  has 
proved  himself  an  excellent  imitator,  no  one  will  pretend  to  deny ;  but 
his  genius  seems  essentially  mimical,  and  we  relish  his  invention  (if  so  it 
must  be  called)  about  as  much  as  we  relish  the  gag,  as  it  is  theatrically 
called,  or  extemporary  witticisms  of  the  down  Grimaldi ;  nay,  we  do 
injustice  to  the  latter  by  comparison,  for  he  has  never  yet  bored  us  with 
three  volumes  of  his^n. 

Besides  these  "  Prose  Essays,"  there  are  frequent  pieces  of  poetry  in 
the  volumes  before  us.  Many  of  these  are  called  Peter  Pindarics,  and 
are  intended,  we  rather  believe,  to  be  laughed  at ;  the  pleasantry  of  Uui 
species  of  composition  seems  to  consist  in  the  irregular  length  of  the  lines, 
some  being  extremely  long,  and  some  very  short;  in  which  reelect,  as  in 
certain  other  particulars,  these  Peter  Pindarics  bear  a  dose  resemblance 
to  the  inscriptions  on  tomb-stones.  In  point  of  invention,  we  think  that 
the  latter  have  for  the  most  part  the  advantage,  and  they  often  bear 
away  also  the  palm  of  drollery ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
fiMOtftous  Pindarics  in  these  volumes  are  grave  enough,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, for  any  church  yard,  and  might  do  duty  as  epLtSL^  with  signal 
decency  and  efiect,  as  no  one  would  ever  find  out  the  joke  in  them.  As 
there  is  not  much  scope  for  choice  in  the  poetry,  we  give  the  first  piece  in 
the  book,  and  the  rather  because  it  is  not  a  professed  Pindaric,  and  has  the 
farther  recommendation  of  being  short ;  the  humour  turns,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  on  the  absence  of  point. 

THE  EKOLISHMAK  IK  FEAKCE. 

A  Fienchman  tedngM  be  walkM 

A  friend  of  his  acrosB  the  street, 
Cried  «'  Heml '»  ezacdy  m  dierestalkM 
An  Kngliriiman  along  Uie  lOftd, 

One  of  those  Johnny  BuHs  we  meet 
In  every  sea-port  town  abroad. 

Prepared  to  take  and  give  ofienoe, 
ParUy,  perfai^s,  because  they  qpeak 
About  as  much  of  Fmdi  as  Greek, 

And  partly  ftom  4he  want  of  sense! 
The  BritoQ  thon^t  this  ezdamation 
Meant  some  reflection  on  his  nation^ 
So  bustling  to  the  Frenchman's  side» 
«« Mounseer  Jads  Ftag,*'  he  fieeoely  cried, 
**  Pourquoi  fous  iaire  f  Hem !*  quand  nioi  panaf  ** 
ByeiQg  the  querist  with  his  ^as^ 
The  Oaul  xqOied,  «« McosiMir  God-dsD, 
Fboquci  vous  passe  quand  moi  Mn  <  Hem  ? '  *v 
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CHESS  AND  CHESS-PLAYERS. 
BY  AN  ANCIENT  AKATBUR. 

It  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  tntliuaasm  with 
which  the  amateurs  of  chess  devote  themselves  to  their  favourite  pup« 
suit,  since  the  desire  of  gain  forms  no  ingredient  in  the  passion  for  this 
game,  and  the  trifling  distinction  acquired  in  a  limited  circle  hj  a  few 
fiist-rate  players  cannot  be  the  general  object  of  ambitiony  because  chess- 
{dayers,  who  have  no  hope  of  advancing  beyond  mediocrity^  cultivate 
the  game  with  as  much  ardour^  and  apparently  with  as  intense  satis- 
faction as  those  whose  superior  sldll  is  admitted,  or  whose  hopes  of  im« 
povement  may  still  triumph  over  their  experience.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  solve  this  problem,  but  I  shall  endeavoiur  to  show  that  chess  is  an 
object  of  far  greater  importance,  and  that  the  interests  of  mankind  are 
much  more  deeply  involved  in  its  cultivation  than  superficial  observers 
may  imagine.  I  am  in  one  respect,  at  least,  better  able  to  treat  this 
subject  in  a  suitable  manner  than  any  of  my  contemporaries,  for  I  am 
piobably,  without  any  exception,  the  oldest  chess-player  in  Europe.  I 
have  not  only  had  the  honour  of  contending  ^^  on  the  checquer'd  field'* 
with  M.  Philidor,  but  I  have  frequently  played  at  the  CqfS  de  la  Regence 
with  M.  de  I^iegalle,  the  master  of  that  distinguished  Professor,  who,  in 
my  younger  days,  was  a  better  player  than  his  celebrated  pupiL  There 
is  no  man  of  whose  person  and  deportment  I  retain  a  more  vivid  recol- 
lection than  M.  de  Legalle ;  he  was  a  thin,  pale  old  gentleman,  who  had 
sat  in  the  same  seat  at  the  Caf^,  and  worn  ih^  same  green  coat  for  a 
great  number  of  years  when  I  first  visited  Paris.  While  he  played  at 
chess,  he  took  snuff  in  such  profusion  that  his  chitterling  frill  was  li- 
terally saturated  with  stray  particles  of  the  powder,  and  he  was,  mrae- 
over,  in  the  habit  of  enlivening  the  company  during  the  progress  of  the 
game,  by  a  variety  of  remarks,  which  every  body  admired  for  their  bril- 
liancy, and  which  struck  me  perhaps  the  more  forcibly,  as  I  was  at  that 
time  but  indifferently  acquainted  with  the  French  tongue.  I  shall  not 
state  precisely  how  many  summers  have  passed  over  my  head  since  I 
accomplished  my  eightieth  year.  Fontenelle,  at  the  age  of  a  hundred, 
used  to  impose  silence  on  his  friends  whehever  the  topic  of  age  was 
introduced,  and,  I  confess,  that  I  never  hear  this  subject  mentioned 
without  feeling  a  little  inquietude.  If  a  woman's  life  is  supposed  to 
become  shady  at  thirty,  an  old  man's  is  absolutely  overcast  at  eighty,  and 
1  have  so  long  escaped  an  inexorable,  though  certainly  not  in  my  case  an 
importunate  creditor,  that  I  do  not  care  to  look  my  enemy  in  the  face. 
Eighty  I  certainly  was,  but  I  am  resolved  to  let  the  increment  shift  for 
itself,  and  to  cou|it  no  more ;  I  have  said  enough  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
my  personal  identity  at  the  two  chess-clubs  in  this  metropolis,  where, 
though  I  have  long  ceased  to  be  an  active  member,  I  am  still  by  courtesy 
May,  1825.  .  H 
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admitted^  and  also^  I  trusty  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  I  am  at  least  qua- 
lified by  long  experience  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  real  value  and 
impditance  of  a  game  to  which  I  have  been  addicted  during  a  great 
portion  of  my  protracted  existence. 

I  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  be  satisfied  that  the  most 
erroneous  notion!  prevail  with  regard  to  the  value  of  time,  and  I  entirely 
concur  with  those  ancient  philosophers  who  held  that  time  must  be 
^eat^  to  be  enjoyed.  The  sages,  on  whom  I  pin  my  faith,  seem  to 
have  regarded  human  life,  as  a  gamester  views  a  pack  of  card^  not  so 
much  as  a  vaTualde  possession  in  itself,  as  an  instrument,  which  by  dex- 
terity Oh  l^e  part  of  the  holder  might  be  made  available  to  the  purposes 
of  enjoyment.  The  power  of  beguiling  time,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
measure  <tf  human  happiness,  will  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  quantity 
Of  humAn  life,  voluntarily  consmned  in  any  pursuits,  and  in  the  inverse 
tatio  of  what  is  vulgarly  deemed  the  utility  of  such  pursuits.  It  follows 
therefore  that  that  mode  (^  cheating  the  great  enemy  which  shall  con- 
sume the  largest  portion  of  human  existence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lead 
to  the  least  assignable  practical  results,  will  be  best  calculated  to  promote 
^e  happiness  of  mankind.  I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  chess  is  the 
pursuit  whidi  afibrds  the  greatest  attainable  portion  of  human  enjoy- 
ment, but  it  is  certainly  a  most  valuable  approximation  towards  the 
summum  honum  which  I  have  described ;  I  know  of  no  pursuit  in  whidi 
so  large  a  portion  of  human  life  is  consumed  by  those  who  are  addicted 
to  it,  and  none  from  which  in  a  vulgar  and  unphilosophical  sense  so 
little  practical  benefit  is  to  be  derived.  There  are,  at  this  moment, 
about  fifty  individuals  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  this 
metropolis  who  live  for  scarcely  any  other  earthly  object  than  that  of 
playing  a  certain  number  of  games  at  chess  per  day.  These  gentlemen, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  assigned,  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  classed  among 
die  happiest  portion  of  the  species.  They  live  in  a  little  world  of  their 
own ;  their  manners,  sentiments,  and  language,  have  contracted  a  pecu- 
liar tinge  from  the  pursuit  in  which  they  are  almost  exclusively  engaged, 
and  their  pleasures  are  of  a  pure  and  tranquil  nature,  which  those  who 
are  initiated  in  the  arcana  of  chess  are  alone  capable  of  appreciating. 
In  the  life  of  a  confirmed  chess-jplayer,  one  day  difiers  from  another  only 
in  the  number  of  mates  which  he  gives  or  receives,  and,  in  this  way, 
existence  is  consumed  in  a  sweet  oblivion  of  all  the  cares  and  anxieties 
which  distract  the  rest  of  mankind.  As  the  prosperity  of  other  men  is 
Wont  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  their  annusd  income,  so  the 
enjoyments  of  the  chess-player  may  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  games 
which  he  annually  achieves.  Most  of  the  confirmed  chess-players  with 
whom  I  have  the  happiness  of  being  acquainted,  may,  in  this  point  of 
view,  be  considered  as  persons  in  easy  circumstances,  for  there  are  few 
of  them  who  play  less  than  two  thousand  games  per  annum.  Some 
players,  indeed,  accomplish  a  much  larger  number  of  games  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  I  have  been  assured  by  a  friend,  who  has  scarcely 
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fxoitted  to  play  fbf  a  sin^  day  dming  ^  last  iMSrtf  yean»  that  fbr 
aeven  jears  <^  liis  life  he  seldom  phyed  fewer  than  ctm  hondMl  gambiti 
WLweek, 

I  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  game  is  played  in  the  ordinary  way> 
withoQt  the  employment  of  any  artificial  means  for  piDxaoting  the  con- 
smnption  of  lime,  and^  upon  this  supposition^  the  enjoyment  of  the  j^yer 
will  undoubtedly  depend  upon  the  number  of  games  he  oan  aaeottipliiih 
in  a  giren  time.  But,  if  the  time  consumed  in  playing  a  game  of  chess 
can  by  any  oontrivanoe  be  prdUmged,  so  that  a  series  of  moves,  fbr  bh- 
atanoe^  which  might  be  played  in  die  ordinary  way  in  a  few  hoursy  may 
require  as  many  months  or  years  for  their  accomplishment,  it  is  evident 
from  thie  principles  which  I  have  laid  down,  that  the  value  of  diess,  eon» 
sidered  as  a  means  of  promoting  human  happiness,  becomes  paroportionally 
increaaed.  Hence  ^ht  merit  6(  an  invention,  by  whidi  the  duration  of 
a  game  of  chess  may  be  greatly  protract^,  I  allude  to  the  method  of 
playing  at  distant  parts  of  the  world  by  correspondence,  of  which  we 
have  at  this  moment  a  practical  illustration  in  the  match  at  chess,  pending 
hetwoan  the  London  and  Edinburgh  chess-dubs.  The  first  and  seooad 
games  of  the  match  have  just  been  publidied ;  *  and,  I  regret  to  iay,  that 
the  publication  reflects  Iktle  credit  on  the  London  thess-dub.  Modem 
Athens  (so  the  Scotch  term  their  capital,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
tidency  which  its  inhabitants  have  recently  made  in  the  Greek  language) 
rings  with  the  truin^h  which  the  chess-players  of  the  north  have 
obtained  over  their  antagonists  Of  the  south.  I  stop  not  to  inquire  Whe- 
ther there  is  any  truth  in  the  report  whioh  aaoribes  the  suooesa  of  the 
Seobchtbahto  a  Weldi  coaiiyutor ;  certain  it  i^  that  tte  Edxnborgh dub 
have  beaten  their  antn^^onists,  and,  I  must  Bay»  thoi:^  I  am  no  kmdaior 
immparh  acti,  thait  i^bm  wonld  never  have  happened  in  my  younger  days. 
In  the  time  of  M.  de  Lqfalle,  a  foiir^«>rate  i^yer  would  have  blushed 
at  the  man^  in  which  the  latter  part  of  the  ^rst  game  was  played  l^  the 
London  chess-dub. 

To  the  invention  of  playing  dtess  by  correspondence  too  much  prai^ 
cannot  be  given ;  by  this  contrivance,  a  single  move  occufoes  forty  or 
fifty  persons  at  Edinburgh  and  London  for  a  period  of  several  day^  and 
at  the  end  of  a  year  of  unremitted,  but  delightful  toil>  diere  is  a  great 
probability  that  the  game  wffl  be  drawn,  in  whioh  ease  the  two  con- 
ditions, on  which  I  conceive  the  value  of  chess  or  any  other  pursuit  to 
depend,  namdy,  the  greatest  possible  consumption  of  time  with  the 
least  assignable  result,  would  be  pretty  accuratdy  fulfilled.  This  was 
actually  the  termination  of  the  second  game  of  the  match,  which  was 
dmwn  at  the  end  of  thirty  weeks,  and  the  conduct  of  the  London  diess- 
dub  is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  they  might  have  given  a  perpetual  chedL 


•  The  fiiti  i0d  seoond  Osmet  of  Chan  now  psading  betireea  the  Lebdoa  and  Bdin- 
buigh  CbcM  Clube,  with  numenMU  Variarioni  and  Remarks,  by  W.  Lewis. 
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in  the  fint  game^  and  thereb j  brougbt  it>  like  the  last  chapter  in  Ras« 
sehtfy  to  a  conclusion  in  which  nothing  would  have  been  concluded. 

Playing  chess  by  correspondence  is  a  device  of  great  antiquity,  and 
it  is  a  little  wnpilftT  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  discovery,  as  well  as 
for  most  of  the  great  improvements  in  art  and  science,  to  the  ancient 
Irish.  There  is  no  fact,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  letters,  more  re- 
markable than  the  present  intellectual  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland^ 
as  contrasted  with  the  high  degree  of  civilisation  which  they  are  well 
known  to  have  attained  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  involved  in  darkness.  It  is  evident,  from  what  Dr.  Hyde  tells  us 
in  his  Treatise  on  Oriental  Games,  that  the  ancient  Irish  had  a  clear 
insight  into  the  principle  which  constitutes  the  value  and  importance  of 
diess.  They  not  only  played  games  by  correspondence^  but  they  in<- 
▼ented  methods  by  which  games  might  be  indefinitely  protracted* 
'  The  old  Irish  days  Dr.  Hyde)  were  so  greatly  addicted  to  diess,  that  amongst 
them  the  poesenkm  of  good  estates  hath  been  decided  by  it ;  and  there  are  some  estates* 
at  this  tune,  the  property  whereof  doth  still  depend  upon  the  issue  of  a  game  at  diess. 
For  example,  the  hehs  of  two  certain  noble  Irish  Jamilies,  whom  I  could  name,  to  say 
nothing  of  odMCS,  hdd  thdr  Umds  upon  the  tenure  that  one  of  them  shall  encoonter  die 
other  at  diess  in  this  manner,  that  whoever  shoold  conquer,  should  sein  and  possess  Uie 
estate  of  the  odier.  Therefine  they,  managing  the  affiur  prudently  among  themsdves,  per- 
haps once  every  year  meet,  by  iqppointment,  to  pky  at  chess.  One  of  them  makea  a 
move,  and  the  other  saith,  '« I  will  cimsider  how  to  answer  you  next  year.**  This 
being  done,  a  public  notary  commits  to  writing  the  situation  <^  the  g«ne ;  by  which 
meUiod  a  game,  whidi  ndther  of  them  hath  won,  hath  been  and  will  be  continued  fat 
some  hnndreds  of  years. 

I  shall  annex  the  game  which  was  won  by  the  Edinburgh  Club,  and 
point  out  at  what  period  of  it  the  London  Club  lost  the  advantage, 
which  is  not  distinctly  stated  in  Mr.  Lewis's  publication. 

The  following  variation  in  this  publication  is  played  in  strict  con- 
formity with  my  principles,  as  two  moves  are  consumed  in  ^ving  a 
mate,  which  might  have  bee^i  given  in  one ;  it  has,  therefore,  my  entire 
approbation. 

SITUATION  OP  THE  PIECES. 

While.  Black. 

Ejng  at  his  Kt  square.  King  at  his  2d  square. 

Queen  at  adv.  K.  Kt.  Sd.  square.  Queen  at  her  square. 

Rook  at  its  Q.  R.  square.  K.  R.  and  Q.  R.  at  their  squares. 

Bishop  at  adv.  K.  B.  2d.  Q.  B.  at  its  square. 

Kniglit  atadv.  K.  Kt.  4.  K.  R.  P.  Q.  R.  P.  Qp  Kt.  P.  and  Q.  & 

K.  R.  P.  K.  Kt.  P.  K.  B.  P.  and  Q.  R.  P.  at  Aeb  squares. 

p.  at  their  squares.  Q.  P.  at  Q.  3d. 

K.  P.  at  K.  4th. 

In  this  situation  the  player  of  the  white  is  directed  to  sacrifice  the 
Bishop-— the  London  Chess  Club  delight  in  sacrifices — at  the  adverse 
King's  square,  and  then  to  give  check-mate  with  the  Queen.  It  is 
evident  that  the  white  might,  by  playing  the  Bishop  to  the  adverse 
King's  Knight's  third,  or  King's  Rook's  fourth  square,  have  given  the 
mate  in  one  move,  but  this  is  judiciously  avoided. 
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THK  PIB8T  GAKB  OF  THE  MATCH 
BCTBGH  CHESS  CLUBS>  WITH  A 
AMATBtJR. 

White. 

LONDON. 

1.  K.  P.  3  sqoaies. 

2.  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  3d  square. 

5.  Q.  P.  2  squares. 

4.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  4th  square. 
A.  Q.  B.  P.  1  squnre. 

6.  K.  castles. 

7.  Q.  Kt.  takes  P. 

8.  Q.  Kt.  to  adv.  Q.  4th  square. 

9.  Q.  Kt.  P.  2  squares. 

10.  Q.  Kt  takes  Kt 

11.  K.  Kt  to  adv.  K.  Kt  4th  square. 

12.  Qr  B.  to  Q.  Kt  2d  square. 

13.  Q.  to  Q.  Kt  3d  square. 

14.  K.  Kt  takes  K.  B.  P. 

15.  Q.  takes  K.  B. 

16.  K.  B.  P.  2  squares. 

17.  Q.  takes  Kt 

18.  Q.  to  Q.  B.  3d  square. 

19.  K.  B.  P.  i  square. 

90.  K.  R.  to  K.  B.  4th.  square. 

21.  K.  P.  1  square. 

22.  Q.  takes  P. 

23.  Q.  R.  to  K.  square. 
•24.  K.  B.  P.  1  square. 

•«25.  K.  R.  to  adv.  K.  B.  4th  square. 
•••26.  Q.  to  adv.  Q.  B.  4th  square, 

checking. 
27.  K.  R.  takes  P.  checkiiig. 
••••28.  Q.  takes  P.  checking. 

29.  B.  to  Q.  4th  square. 

30.  Q.  to  adv.  Q.  4th  square,  checking. 

31.  Q.  to  adv.  K.  Kt  4th  square,  check- 
ing. 

32.  Q.  B.  checks. 

33.  Q.  to  adv.  Q.  4th  square. 

34.  Q.  to  adv.  Q.  Kt  2d  square. 

36.  K.  B.  P.  checks. 

36L  R.  to  K.  B.  square,  cheddng. 

37.  Q.  to  K.  4th  square,  checking. 

38.  Q.to  adv.  K.  square,  cheddng. 

39.  Q.  to  adv.  K.  Kt  square,  checking. 

40.  K.  Kt  P.  2  squares. 

41.  Q.  takes  Q.  R. 

42.  K.  to  K.  R.  square. 

43.  B.  to  Q.  R.  3d  square, 

44  Q.  to  adv.  Q.  B.  3d  square. 

45.  Q.  takes  Q.  Kt  P. 

46.  R.  to  K.  Kt  square. 


BETWEEN  THE  LONDON  AND  EDIN- 
FEW    REMARKS   BY    THE    ANCIENT 


Black. 

'     EDINBURGH. 

1. 

K.  P.  2  squares. 

2. 

Q.  Kt  to  Q.  B.  3d  square. 

3.  K.P.takesP. 

4. 

K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  4th  square. 

6. 

Q.  to  K.  2d  square. 

6. 

P.  takes  P. 

7.  Q.  P.  1  square. 

8. 

Q.  to  her  2d  square. 

9. 

Q.  Kt  takes  P. 

10. 

K.  V^  takes  Kt 

11. 

K.  Kt  to  K.  R.  3d  square. 

12.  K.  to  K.  B.  square. 

13. 

Q.  to  K.  2d.  square. 

14.  K.  Kt  takes  Kt 

15. 

K.  Kt  to  K.  4th  square. 

16.  Kt  takes  K.  B. 

17. 

Q.  to  K.  B.  2d.  square. 

la 

Q.  B.  to  K.  3d  square. 

19. 

Q.  B.  to  adv.  Q.  B.  4th.  sq^iare. 

20. 

Q.  Kt.  P.  2  squares. 

21. 

P.  takes  P. 

22. 

K.  R.  P.  1  square. 

23.  K.  R.  to  K.  R.  2d. 

24. 

K.  Kt  P.  2  squares. 

26. 

Q.  R.  P.  2  squares. 

26. 

K.  to  K.  Kt  square. 

27. 

P.  takes  R. 

28.  K.  to  K.  B.  square. 

29. 

B.  to  K.  3d  square. 

30. 

K.  to  K.  Kt  square. 

31. 

K.  to  K.  B.  square. 

32.  K.  to  his  square. 

S3. 

Q.  R.  to  its  3d  square. 

34. 

Q.  to  K.  R.  4th  square. 

35.  K.  takes  P. 

36. 

,  K.  to  Kt  3d  square 

37. 

B.  interposes. 

38.  R.  interposes. 

39. 

K.  to  K.  B.  3d  square. 

40. 

,  Q.  R.  to  its  square. 

4L 

.  Q.  takes  P.  cheddng. 

42. 

.  R.  to  Q.  2d  square. 

43.  K.  to  K.  B.  2d  square. 

44 

.  R  to  adv.  Q.  square. 

45. 

,  Q.  to  adv.  K.  4th  square,  checking 

46. 

,  K.  to  K.  Kt.  3d  square. 
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47.  Q.  to  Q.  Kl  2d  square.  47-  Q.  to  adv.  K.  Ku  4Ui  sq.  checking. 

4a  Q.  to  K.  Kt  2d  square.  48.  Q.  takes  Q.  checking. 

49.  K.  takes  Q.  49.  B.  to  adv.  K.  R.  dd  square,  dieddng* 

50.  K.  takes  B.  50.  R.  takes  R. 

51.  a  to  adv.  K.  2d  squaie.  51.  Q.  R.  P.  1  square. 

52.  Q.  R.  P.  1  aqmure.  62.  R.  to  K.  a  4th  square. 

WHITE  RESIGNED  THE  GAME. 

*  (24).  This  if  the  move  hy  which  the  London  Chess  Ouh  lost  the 
advantage  of  position.  It  is  evident  that  if  they  had  checked  with  the 
Queen  at  the  adverse  Queen's  Bishop's  fourth  square^  and  afterwards 
plajed  the  Rook  to  adverse  King's  second^  they  would  have  won  the 
game  in  a  few  moves.  Mj.  Lewts^  in  his  note  on  the  had  move  made 
by  the  London  Club>  observes,  that  ^'  it  would  also  have  been  good  play 
to  have  checked  with  the  Que^  I  Also  good  play !  why  it  was  decidedly 
the  best  move,  and  to  this  oondusiop,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the 
editor  is  obliged  to  come  at  last,  though  he  is  evidently  unwilling  to 
state  distinctly  at  what  point  of  the  game  the  error  w«s  really  committed. 

*•  (25).  This  move  is  much  worse  than  the  preceding  ob^  because 
the  London  Club  have  now  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  exchange  the 
Rook  for  the  adverse  Bishop,  on  which  exchange  the  strength  of  their 
game  depended. 

•••  (26).  On  this  move  Mr,  Lewis  has  the  following  note.  "  This  is 
not  the  best  move ;  white  ought  to  have  played  as  in  the  ninth  variatioo^ 
or  have  moved  B.  to  Q.  fourth  squarp."  Of  course  when  the  reader 
refers  to  the  ninth  variation,  he  expects  that  it  will  commence  at  this 
26th  move — ^the  first  move,  be  it  remembered,  which  is  admitted  not  to 
be  the  best.  Not  a  bit  of  it !  This  ninth  variation  commences  at  the 
24th  move  ;  at  that  very  point  of  the  game  where  the  ediUHT  told  us  it 
would  have  been  also  good  play  to  have  made  a  move,  which  is  now 
indirectly  admitted  to  have  been  the  best  on  the  board. 

*•**  (28.)  Here  the  London  Club  might  have  drawn  the  game,  by 
giving  perpetual  check ;  and  I  repeat,  that  the  way  in  which  the  game 
was  played  after  this  juncture,  would  have  been  discreditable  to  a  fourth- 
rate  amateur  in  the  days  of  M.  de  Legalle.  The  attack  was  well  con- 
ducted by  the  London  Club  up  to  the  24th  move,  and  the  Edinburgh 
players,  in  the  early  part  of  the  game,  made  but  a  feeble  defence.  The 
19th  move  of  the  Scotcli  Club,  however,  discovers  considerable  pene- 
tration, as  it  parries  several  ingenious  trains  of  play,  which  are  skil- 
fully analysed  in  Mr.  Lewis's  fourth  variation.  The  40th  move,  (Q.  to 
its  R.  square)  which  transfers  the  attack  to  the  Scotch  Club,  though 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  game  sufficiently  obvious,  is  well  played. 
Did  this  resource  of  their  adversaries  escape  the  London  Club,  or  did 
they  rely  on  their  own  44th  and  45th  moves,  which  are  absolutely 
coups  de  mazette  ? 
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LYING  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES.* 

Amelia  Opis  (for^  smce  her  dotlies  have  turned  grey^  we  will  not 
offend  her  venerable  ears  with  any  worldly  title),  plain  Amelia  Opie 
has  put  forth  from  the  Norwich  press  two  little  volumes  full  of  simple 
''  round  unvarnished  tales,"  calculated,  as  she  imagines,  good  easy 
woman  1  to  cleanse  away  every  lie  from  the  face  of  the  globe.  To  attack 
lying  '<  in  all  its  Innnches  "  is  no  trifling  undertaking ;  it  is  to  guillotine 
a  hydra !  to  run  falsehood  to  the  earth  wherever  it  is  found  is  a  task  fit 
only  for  those  solemn  and  persevering  hunters — ^those  steady  followers  of 
thejbx,  who  are  never  to  be  driven  or  allured  from  the  scent  of  truth. 
Amelia  is  a  late  convert  to  dose  caps  and  dove-cobured  lutestring,  and 
having  been  "  a  pretty  particular  considemble"  number  of  yean 
addicted  to  gay  parties,  excessive  novels,  the  luxuries  of  society,  and 
gorgeous  apparel,  she  feels  called  upon  to  be  doubly  diligent  in  her  new 
character;  and  to  her  anxiety  to  atone  for  certain  previous  pubUcations!, 
not  founded  on  fact,  we  presume  it  is  owing  that  she  now  has  taken  to 
writing  good  books — ^books  full  of  stark-naked  truths ;  all  redounding  to 
her  immaculate  glory  ;  and  intended  to  be  profitable  to  all  descriptions  of 
persons,  save  those  six  worthy  martyrs  to  truth,  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees, 
Orme,  Brown,  and  Green  I 

The  dedication,  which  is^  strictly  friendly ^  is  addressessed  by  the 
authoress  to  her  father,  and  is  about  as  pretty  a  specimen  of.  thouing  and 
iheeing  as  any  thing  on  record,  from  the  times  of  Fox  and  Dewsbury 
down  to  those  of  Colonel  Berkeley  and  Maria  Foote.  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  if  the  style  had  been  preserved  throughout  the  stories — trtUhis 
we  diould  say ;  Amelia  has  done  with  stories  in  all  their  branches ! 

TO  DR.  ALDEaSON,  OF   KOKWICH. 

To  thee,  my  beloved  Father,  I  dedicated  my  fint,  and  to  thee  I  also  dedicate  my 
present,  work ;— with  the  pleasing  conviction  that  thou  art  dispoied  to  form  a  favourable 
judgment  of  any  production,  however  humble,  which  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
moral  and  religious  wel&re  of  mankind.  Amelia  Opie. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  lying  of  most  kinds,  and  particularly  with 
an  evil  intent,  is  a  very  besetting  and  a  very  sad  sin ;  and,  it  is,  at  all 
tunes,  a  delightful  thing  to  find  a  powerful  writer  levelling  a  pen  against 
it,  and  unaffectedly  labouring  for  its  destruction.  Lying  has  been  the 
great  game  of  moral  writers  time  out  of  mind,  and  we  are  the  last  per- 
sons to  wish  that  the  cultivation  of  truth  should  be  discouraged.  But 
leally  we  are  not  prepared  to  go  with  Amelia  Opie  the  length  of  all  her 
lying !  she  scarcely  leaves  us  a  sham  truth  to  our  backs.  Not  a  thing  that 
is  said,  not  a  thing  that  is  done,  escapes  some  one  of  her  classifications; 
and  the  intention  to  deceive  is  found  lurking  in  every  word,  thought,  and 
deed,  of  poor  l3ring  man  and  woman.     There  are,  according  to  the  au^ 

«  lUuitradoDS  of  Lying,  in  all  its  Branches.  By  Amelia  Opie.  In  Two  Volu»s|. 
Lmdon,  Longman  and  Co. 
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thoress'  new  view  of  gociety.  Lies  of  Vanity,  Lies  of  Flattery,  Lies  of 
Convenience,  Lies  of*  Interest,  Lies  of  Fear,  Lies  ofjirst-rate  Malignity, 
Lies  of  second  ditto.  Lies  of  real  Benevolence,  and  so  on.  The  intention 
to  deceive  is  the  lie.  Uncle  Bowling  was  unconsciously  unfolding  a  great 
truth,  when  he  said,  "  I  thought — ^but  I  thought  a  damned  lie !"  The 
He  was  formed  and  perfect,  though  in  the  shell. 

With  the  greatest  respect  for  Amelia  Opie*s  intentions,  we  see  nothing 
in  her  work  to  induce  us  to  abandon  the  good  <dd  proverb,  that  "  the 
truth  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all  times."  This  withholding  the  truth  is, 
we  know,  a  lie  of  some  colour  with  Amelia ;  and  we  expect  that  she 
will,  after  this  our  confession,  look  upon  us  a&e  band  of  gentlemen  whose 
word  is  as  hollow  as  a  Mexican  mine.  Truth  however,^  above  proof,  we 
must  think  is  too  strong  for  poor  weak  society,  as  it  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  approve  of  a  leetle  lowering — a  little 
wholesome  **  intention  to  deceive "  at  its  proper  season,  as  something 
more  likely  to  do  good  than  great,  strong,  raw,  unadulterated  truth.  It 
is  hard  to  be  pushed  thus,  by  the  overweening  zeal  of  a  red-hot  moral 
writer,  to  argue  as  though  we  were  sheer,  direct  enemies  to  truth  ;  but 
the  extremity  to  which  Amelia  drives  an  argument  leaves  us  no  alter- 
native. 

The  preface  is  a  delicate  composition ;  but,  with  all  the  care  of  the 
authoress,  it  is  scarcely  free  from  a  few  of  the  intentions  to  decdve,  which 
in  any  other  writer  would  be  extremely  pardonable.  She  first  apologizes 
for  using  so  rough  a  word  as  "  lying,"  but,  being  most  consonant  to  the 
^rict  truth,  she  takes  it  into  her  place  of  all  work,  and  labours  it  hand- 
somely. Then  as  to  her  modesty  about  her  own  powers — "  Oh ! 
Amelia ! "  (as  Booth  says  in  Fielding's  incomparable  lie),  *'  Oh !  my 
Amelia !  what  a  perfect  woman  thou  art !  '*  But  our  readers  shall  have 
the  preface. 

I  am  awmre  that  a  pie&ce  must  be  short,  if  its  author  aspires  to  have  it  read.  I  shaD 
therefbre  content  myself  with  making  a  very  few  preliminary  observations,  whidi  I  wi^ 
to  be  considered  as  apologies. 

My  first  apology  is,  for  haying  throughout  my  book  made  use  of  the  words  Ijring  and 
lies,  instead  of  some  gentler  term,  or  some  easy  paraphrase,  by  which  I  might  have 
avoided  the  risk  of  offending  the  delicacy  of  any  of  my  readers. 

Our  great  satirist  speaks  of  a  Dean  who  was  a  favourite  at  the  church  where  he  offi- 
dated,  because 

^^  He  never  mentioned  hell  to  ears  polite,*'— 
and  I  ftar  that  Ur  ^  ears  polite,*'  my  coarseness,  in  uniibrmly  calling  lying  and  lies  by 
dieb  real  names,  may  sometimes  be  ofibnsive. 

But,  when  writing  a  book  against  lying,  I  was  obliged  to  express  my  meaning  in  the 
manner  most  consonant  to  the  wtrict  truth  ;  nor  could  I  employ  any  woids  with  such 
propriety  as  those  hallowed  and  sanctioned  for  use,  on  such  an  occasion,  by  the  practice 
of  inspired  and  holy  men  of  old. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  those  who  accustom  themselves  to  call  lying  and  lies  by  a 
softening  appellation,  are  in  danger  of  weakening  theur  aversion  to  the  fault  itself. 

My  second  apology  is,  for  presuming  to  come  forward,  with  such  apparent  bdidness, 
as  a  didactic  writer,  and  a  teacher  of  truths,  which  I  ought  to  believe  that  every  one 
knows  already,  and  better  than  I  do. 
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Bat  I  beg  permMon  to  deprecat*  the  duuge  of  presumptioii  and  telf-ooncat,  by  de- 
daring  that  I  pretend  not  to  lay  before  my  readers  any  new  knowledge;  my  only  aim  is 
to  bring  to  their  recollection  knowledge  wldch  they  already  possess,  but  do  not  constantly 
recall  and  act  upon. 

I  am  to  them,  and  to  my  subject,  what  the  picture  cleaner  is  to  the  picture ;  the 
restorer  to  observation  of  what  is  valiuible,  and  not  the  artist  who  created  it. 

In  the  next  place,  I  wish  to  remind  them  that  a  weak  hand  is  as  able  as  a  powerihl 
one  to  hold  a  mirror,  in  which  we  may  see  any  defects  in  our  dress  or  person. 

In  the  last  place,  I  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  not  in  my  whole  book  a  more  oom- 
moo<^ilace  truths  than  that  kings  are  but  men,  and  that  monarchs,  as  well  as  their  sub- 
jects, must  surely  die. 

Notwithstanding,  Philip  of  Maoedon  was  so  conscious  of  his  liability  to  forget  this 
awful  truth,  that  he  employed  a  monitor  to  follow  him  every  day,  repeating  in  his  ear, 
'*  Remember  thou  art  but  a  man."  And  he  who  gave  this  salutary  admonition  neither 
pottested  superiority  of  wisdom,  nor  pretended  to  possess  it. 

All,  therefore,  that  I  require  of  my  readers  is  to  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that,  iif 
the  following  urork,  my  pretensions  have  been  as  humble,  and  as  confined,  as  those  of 

^  REMElCBaANCER  OF  PhILIP  OF  MaCEDON.  AmELIA  OpLE. 

Let  us  now  venture  into  the  tales,  which  being  truths  themselves  (of 
course  there  is  not  a  false  fact  in  a  single  page  of  the  two  volumes)  are 
to  lead  us  to  truth  ! — and,  first,  for  the  Lies,  active  and  passive,  of  Vanity. 

Suppose,  that  in  order  to  give  myself  consequence,  I  were  to  assert  that  I  was  actually 
acqnaintpd  with  certain  great  and  distinguished  personages  whom  I  had  merely  met  in 
fiishionable  society.  Suppose  also,  I  were  to  say  that  I  was  at  such  a  place,  and  such  an 
asKmbly  on  such  a  night,  without  adding,  that  I  was  there,  not  as  an  invited  guest,  but 
only  because  a  benefit  concert  was  held  at  these  places  for  which  I  had  tiduts.— These 
would  both  be  lies  of  vanity ;  but  the  one  would  be  an  active,  the  other  a  passive,  lie» 

In  the  first  I  should  assert  a  direct  Msehood,  in  the  other  I  should  withhold  part  of 
the  truth ;  but  both  would  be  lies,  because,  in  both,  my  intention  was  to  deceive.* 

I  am  myself  convinced,  that  a  passive  lie  is  equally  as  irreconcilable  to  moral  prin- 
ciples as  an  active  one,  but  I  am  well  aware  that  most  persons  are  of  a  different  opinion. 
Vet,  I  would  say  to  those  who  thus  difier  firom  me,  if  you  allow  yourselves-to  violate 
truth — that  is,  to  deceive  for  any  purpose  whatever — who  can  say  where  this  sort  of  self- 
indulgence  win  submit  to  be  bounded  ?  Can  you  be  sure  that  you  will  not,  when  strongly 
tempted,  utter  what  is  equally  fidse,  in  order  to  benefit  yourself  at  tiie  expeuf  e  of  a 
fiellow-creature  ? 

An  mortals  are,  at  times,  accessible  to  temptation ;  but,  when  we  are  not  exposed  to 
it,  we  dweU  with  complacency  on  our  means  of  resisting  it,  on  our  principles,  and  our 
tried  and  experienced  self-denial :  but,  as  the  life-boot,  and  the  safety-gun,  which  suc- 
ceeded in  aU  that  they  were  made  to  do  while  theses  was  calm,  and  the  winds  still, 
have  been  known  to  fail  when  the  vessel  was  tost  on  a  tempestuous  ocean ;  so  those  who 
may  snooessfuny  oppose  principle  to  temptation  when  the  tempest  of  the  passions  is  not 
awakened  within  their  bosoms,  may  sometimes  be  overwhelmed  by  its  power  when  it 
meets  them  in  aU  its  awful  energy  and  unexpected  violence. 

But  in  every  warfare  against  human  corruption,  habitual  rentfance  to  Htile  tempia^ 
Horns  i«,  next  to  prayer^  the  most  efficacious  aid.  He  who  is  to  be  trained  fi>r  pubHc 
exhibitions  of  feats  of  strength,  b  nuide  to  carry  sman  wei^ts  at  first,  which  are  daily 
increased  in  heaviness,  till,  at  last,  he  is  almost  unconsciously  able  to  bear,  with  ease, 
the  greatest  weight  possiUe  to  be  borne  by  num.    In  like  manner,  those  who  resist  the 

*  This  passive  lie  is  a  very  frequent  one  in  certain  drdes  in  London  ;  as  many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  there  purchase  tickets  for  benefit  concerts  held  at  great  houses,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  say,  ^'  I  was  at  Lady  such  a  opc*s  on  ttuch  a^  night." 
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daily  tfiTipt^H^  to  tdl  what  are  a^poenfly  trivial  and  innoce&t  lid,  will  be  better  able 
to  withstand  allurementa  to  sezious  and  importaDt  deflations  from  truth,  and  be  xnore 
fortified  in  the  hour  of  more  seviere  temptation  against  every  species  of  derdiction  from 
integrity. 

"  The  lovely  Marda  towers  above  her  sex !"  We  could  listen  for  ever 
to  this  white  sort  of  discourse^  this  lecture  in  the  shape  of  a  novel,  which 
falls  like  tenderness  from  Amelia's  tongue  !  One  sad  lie  of  vanity  is, 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  authoress,  ^'  The  violation  of  truth  which 
persons  indulge  in  relative  to  their  age ;  an  error  so  generally  committed^ 
especially  by  the  unmarried  of  both  sexes,  that  few  persons  can  expect 
to  be  bdieved,  when  declaring  their  age  at  an  advanced  period  of  life." 
This  is  a  lie  of  a  very  delicate  tint,  and  we  touch  upon  it  with  very 
considerable  tenderness.  No  persons,  after  this  disclosure,  need  be  very 
nice  about  their  age ;  no  given  old  lady,  seeing  that  a  truth  would  be 
thrown  away,  for  she  would  be  sure  to  be  thought  a  liar  '^  at  an  ad- 
vanced period,"  need  hesitate  at  dropping  a  score  or  two  of  years.  She 
may  own  short,  for  she  cannot  expect  to  be  believed  if  she  looks  old,  and 
says  she  is  dd.     But  ''  this  is  a  tender  subject  now  to  speak  on !" 

The  active  Lie  of  Vanity  is  illustrated  by  a  story  of  a  stage  coach.  A 
merchant,  one  Burford,  is  rich,  and  has  a  spoiled  daughter,  educated  and. 
spoiled  by  her  grandmother.  The  riches  for  the  purposes  of  truth,  sud- 
denly go ;  and  Mr.  Burford  retires  to  a  small  cottage  in  Wales,  with  an 
amiable  wife,  and  his  vain  daughter.  The  latter  travels  in  a  stage  coach, 
ogles  a  creditor's  son,  boasts  of  hot-houses  and  luxuries  to  two  assignees 
of  her  papa ;  and,  in  short,  lies  him  into  infinite  trouble ;  for  the  two  cre- 
ditors were  travelling  for  the  express  purpose  of  setting  old  Mr.  Burford 
on  his  legs  again.  The  great  patron  of  Mr.  Burford,  Sir  James  All- 
berry,  gives  him  up  on  the  creditor's  account;  and  Mr.  Burford, 
having  ascertained  from  his  daughter's  confession  the  cause  of  his  being 
so  forsaken,  sets  out  to  put  himself  right  with  the  patron.  He  travels 
wi^  little  money,  and  is  taken  ill  on  the  road,  and  just  at  the  time 
that  the  patron,  persuaded  by  his  wife  to  go  himself  and  see  that  he  was 
not  acting  with  injustice  to  the  decayed  merchant,  is  travelling  to  Wales. 
A  delicate  investigation  takes  place  at  the  Red  Lion,  in  Woodstodt. 
Old  Burford  is  delirious,  and  the  truth  comes  out.  Like  Lear,  he  mut- 
ters that  his  '^  unkind  daughter  has  brought  him  to  all  this ! "  Lady  AU- 
berry  (the  patroness)  listens,  '*  I  know  him,"  she  cried,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  out  of  the  room ;  ^^  we  will  be  answerable  for  all  expenses.'* 
This  was  a  pleasant  truth  to  the  landlord,  who  perhaps  sniffed  an  inten- 
tion to  deceive,  in  Old  Burford.  All  matters  are  cleared  up.  Mrs. 
Burford  is  made  h^ppy,  and  the  daughter,  reformed  into  a  pattern  of 
virtue,  atones  for  the  past,  and  marries  the  creditor's  son,  whom  she  had 
ogled  in  the  coach,  which  is  a  reward  for  her  lying,  we  grieve  to  find 
allotted  to  her. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  moral  tale.     Our  friend  Mrs.  Opie  has 
been  unusually  happy  in  bending  the  language  of  Leadeiihall-street  to 
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her  win,  and  redociag  ^  readjjr  made  sfeiitepces  of  the  Mibctva  Frem 
to  a  goodprnrpeie.  We  will  just  giye  our  leaden  a  taste  of  ihki  worthy 
ftoiy ;  and  they  wiD  be  pleaaed  to  relish  the  easy  way  in  which  tl^ 
incideats  aeoommodate  themselves  to  Amelia's  objects. 

As  Lady  Alberry  wm  goiiig  to  her  duunber,  od  the  second  night  of  their  ymmsfy 
the  was  startled  hy  the  toood  of  deep  groans,  and  a  sort  of  deErioas  rsTing,  ftom  a 
half-open  door.  '*  Surelj,  said  she  to  the  landlady,  who  was  conducting  her,  there  is 
some  one  voy  ill  in  that  rooin.**-^*^  Oh  dear  !  yes,  my  lady ;  a  poor  man  who  was 
jasked  op  on  the  road  yesterday.  He  had  walked  all  the  way  ttcm  the  heart  of  Wales, 
tin  he  was  so  toed,  he  got  on  a  coach  ;  and  he  sapposss  that,  tnta  weakness,  he  feU 
off  in  the  B%ht ;  and  not  being  missed,  he  lay  till  he  was  ibiind  and  brought  hither.'* 
— ^  Has  any  medical  man  seen  him  ?  ** — Not  yet  s  for  our  surgeon  lives  a  good  way 
off;  and,  as  he  had  his  senses  when  he  first  came,  we  hoped  he  was  not  much  hurt. 
He  was  able  to  teU  us  that  he  only  wanted  a  garret,  as  he  was  very  poor ;  and  yet, 
my  lady,  he  looks  and  speaks  so  Hke  a  gentleman  !  *' — **  Poor  creature  I  he  must  be 
attended  to,  and  a  medical  man  sent  fbr  directly,  as  he  is  certainly  not  sensible  now,** — 
^  Hark  !  he  is  raving  again,  and  all  about  his  wife,  and  I  cannot  tdl  what'*— *^  I  should 
like  to  see  him,^*  said  Lady  Alberry,  whose  heart  always  yCSmed  towards  the  afflicted  | 
^  and  I  think  that  I  am  myself  no  bad  doctor.'*  Acooiding^y,  she  entered  the  room  |ust 
as  the  sick'  man  exclaimed,  in  his  delirium,  '*  Cruel  Sir  James  1  I  a  fraudulent, . .  .Oh ! 
my  dearest  Anna  !**...  .and  Lady  Alberry  recognized,  in  the  poor  raving  being  beHnre 
ha,  the  calunmiated  Burford  !  ^^  I  know  him  I  "  she  cried,  bursting  into  tears ;  we 
win  be  answerable  for  all  expenses,**  She  then  went  in  search  of  Six  James :  an4 
having  prepared  him  as  tenderly  as  she  could  for  the  painful  scene  which  awaited  him, 
she  led  him  to  the  bedside  of  the  unconscious  invalid : — then,  while  Sir  James,  shocked 
and  Jiimid  heyend  measure,  interrogated  the  Undlady,  Lady  Alberry  examined  the 
neariy  thread-bare  coat  of  the  wppmed  riiA  wmh  vdiich  lay  on  the  bed,  and  seardied 
for  the  slenderly-fiUed  purae,  pf  which  he  bad  himself  spoken.  She  fpimd  there  Sir 
James's  letter,  which  had,  she  doubted  not,  occasioned  his  journey  and  his  illness ;  and 
which,  therefore,  in  an  agony  of  repentant  feeling,  her  husband  tore  into  alomt.  In, 
the  same  pocket  he  found  Annabd's  confession ;  asd  when  they  left  the  chamber, 
having  vainly  waited  in  hopes  of  being  reoi^niied  by  the  poor  invalid,  they  returned  to 
their  foDow-traveUers,  carrying  with  them  the  evidencei  of  Burford's  scanty  means,  in 
oonoboiatioB  of  the  tale  of  suffenng  and  fotigue  whidi  they  had  to  relate.  «^  See  1** 
said  Lady  Alberry,  holding  up  the  coat,  and  emptying  the  puree  on  the  table,  ^  are 
these  signs  of  opulence  ?  and  is  travdling  on  foot,  in  a  hot  June  day,  a  proof  of 
splendid  living  ?  "  While  the  harsh  creditor,  as  he  listened  to  the  tale  of  delirium, 
and  read  the  confession  of  Annabel,  regretted  the  hasty  credsooe  which  he  had  given  to 
her  falsehoods* 

Annabel  Danvers,  late  Burford,  the  daughter^  becomes  a  mother  and 
wife,  or  wife  and  mother  rather,  at  the  end  of  the  story^  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  find  her  excessively  reformed^  and  preaching  against  the  lie 
of  vanity  to  the  ten  little  Miss  Danvers^  "  whether  active  or  passive." 
"  Not,"  said  this  original  cultivator  of  the  pimpled  tongue,  "  that  retri- 
butive justice  in  this  world,  like  that  which  attended  mine,  may  always 
foUow  your  falsehoods,  or  those  of  others  ;  but  because  all  lying  is 
contrary  to  the  moral  law  of  God,  and  that  the  liar,  as  scripture  tells 
us,  is  not  only  liable  to  punishment  and  disgrace  here,  but  will  be  the 
object  of  certain  and  more  awful  punishment  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  second  tale  is  entitled  "  Unexpected  Discoveries,"  and  is  written 
lo  illustrate  the  Passive  Lie  of  Vanity.     Darcy  Pennington,  (what  an 
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ingeniouitf  name)  on  the  death  of  his  father  and  mother^  ^*  a  pious  and 
worthy  couple/'  (as  a  dead  father  and  mother  invariably  are)  is  driven 
into  a  merchant's  counting-house  by  a  prose  unde^  who  could  not 
perceive  him  to  be  one  of  the  first  geniuses.  Darcy,  however,  is  a 
young  gentleman  of  remarkable  talent,  and  in  a  very  short  time  ele- 
vated himself  ''  from  the  unpaid  contributor  to  the  poetical  columns  of 
a  newqMtper,  to  the  paid  writer  in  a  popular  magazine;  while  his 
poems,  signed  Alfred,  became  objects  of  eager  expectaticm."  All  this 
fame  is  unknown  to  the  friends  of  Darcy.  They  knew  not  that  he  was 
the  great  Z  of  Blackwood's,  at  two  guineas  a  sheet.  At  length  he 
publishes  *'  a  volume  of  Poems  and  H3rmns  ! "  under  the  name  of  Alfred, 
and  the  Reviews  and  Journals  are  mad  about  its  merits.  But  nobody 
knows  the  pious  writer !  He  wrote  in  the  Eclectic,  and  no  one  knew  it ! 

The  relatives  and  friends  of  Alfred  look  upon  him  as  a  worthy  young 
gentleman^  but  never  suspect  that  they  are  in  possession  of  one  of  the 
jewels  of  **  purest  ray  serene." 

Yet,  it  may  be  asked,  was  it  possible  that  a  young  man,  so  gifted,  could  conceal  his 
abilities  from  observation  ? 

Oh,  yes.  Darcy,  to  borrow  Addison's  metaphor  concerning  himself,  though  he 
could  draw  a  bill  for  lOOOt  bad  never  any  small  change  in  his  podcet.  LQlc  him,  he 
could  write,  but  he  could  not  talk ;  he  was  discouraged  in  a  moment ;  and  the  slightest 
rebuff  made  him  hesitate  to  a  painful  degree.  He  had,  however,  some  flattering  mo- 
ments, even  amidst  his  relations  and  friends ;  for  he  heard -them  repeating  his  verses, 
and  singing  his  songs.  He  had  alto  far  greater  joy  in  hearing  his  hymns  in  places  of 
psMe  worship  ;  and  ihen^  too  much  choked  with  grateful  emotion  to  join  in  the  devo^ 
Honal  chorus  himself^  he  used  tofsel  his  own  soul  raised  to  heaven  upon  those  wings 
which  he  had  furnished  fir  others.  At  such  moments  he  longed  to  discover  himself 
as  the  author ;  but  was  withheld  by  the  fear  that  his  songs  would  cease  to  be  admired, 
and  his  hymns  would  lose  dieor  useftilness,  if  it  were  known  that  he  had  written  them. 
However,  he  resolved  \ofeel  his  way  ;  and  once,  on  hearing  a  song  of  his  commended, 
he  ventured  to  observe,  *'*•  I  think  I  can  write  as  good  a  one.** — ^*  Yon  !  *'  cried  his 
unde ;  what  a  conceited  boy  !  I  remember  that  you  used  to  scribble  verses  when  « 
child ;  but  I  thought  yon  had  been  laughed  out  of  that  nonsense.*' — ^^  My  dear  fellow, 
nature  never  meant  thee  for  a  poet,  believe  me,"  said  one  of  his  cousms  conceitedly, — 
a  young  collegian.  **  No,  no  :  like  the  girl  in  the  drama,  thou  would*st  make  '  love* 
and  ^  joy*  rhyme,  and  know  no  better.'* 

Darcy  writes  another  volume,  which  '*  is  more  potent  than  the  first." 
He  resolves  to  visit  his  native  place,  where  dwelleth  Julia  Vane, 
(so-ho!)  and  accordingly  pockets  his  manuscript,  full  of  what  Mrs. 
Opie  cdls  the  printer's  marks,,  (though  what  they  are  she  does  not  ex- 
plain) and  sets  oJQT  for  D .     On  the  first  night  he  offers  to  read  his 

tale ;  but  his  old  guardian  very  warily  evades  the  kind  nuisance,  for  as 
the  aunt  assures  him,  '^  they  are  engaged  elsewhere."  The  party  go 
to  the.  party.  A  Capt.  Eustace  volunteers  the  reading  of  a  popular 
volume,  of  which  he  sufiers  himself  to  be  thought  the  author.  Darcy 
starts  at  finding  the  volume  no  other  than  his  own  production.  Like 
Mrs.  Montague,  he  finds  the  little  dark  thing  is  his  own  ! 

After  the  reading  was  over,  every  one  crowded  round  the  reader,  whose  manner  of 
receiving  their  thanks  was  such,  as  to  make  every  one  but  Darcy  believe  the  work  was 
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hii  own  t  md  never  mm  the  passits  lis  of  TAit itt  mere  oomjiletdy  exhibtted  t 
vliile  Daicyf  Jmomcatcd,  m  it  wve,  by  the  fedingi  of  gratified  anthonhip,  end  the 
hopes  eactted  by  Jnlia's  woids,  thanked  him  again  and  again  fat  the  a^mlT^u  manner 
in  which  he  had  read  the  book ;  dedaring,  with  great  earnestness,  that  he  oonldncter 
have  done  it  snch  justice  himself;  adding,  that  this  evening  wns  the  happiest  oi 
hislife. 

The  end  of  all  this  ia,  that  Darcy  contriyes  to  read  his  MS.  in  the 
presence  of^Capt  Eustace^  Julia^  vnd  his  friends.  The  triumph  orer 
the  passive  lie  is  immense !  Truths  of  course^  is  rewarded  with  Julia 
Vane. 

<^  What  is  an  this  ?**  cried  Sir  Hn^  at  Ust,  who  with  the  ande  and  aunt  had 
listened  in  silent  wonder.  ^*  Why,  Eustace,  I  thought  you  owned  Ihat"— ^^  That  I 
deny  ;  I  owned  nothing  ;  '*  he  eagerly  replied. — '*  You  intUted  on  it,  nay,  every  body 
insisted,  that  I  was  the  author  of  the  beautiful  work  which  I  read,  and  of  other  things  ; 
and  if  Mr.  Pennington  asserts  that  he  is  the  author,  I  give  him  joy  of  his  genius  and 
his  fiune  !** — '*  What  do  I  hear !  **  cried  the  aunt ;  ^^  Mr.  Darcy  Pennington  a  genius, 
and  fiunotts,  and  I  not  vagpod  it ! " — <<  Impossible !  **  cried  his  unde,  pettishly  ; 
"  diat  dun  fdlow  turn  out  a  wit !  It  cannot  be.  What !  are  you  Alfred,  boy  ?  I 
cannot  credit  it ;  for  if  so,  I  have  been  duU  indeed ;  ^  while  his  sons  seemed  to  fed  at 
nradi  morttficatkm  as  surprise.  '*  My  dear  unde,**  said  Darcy,  *^  I  am  now  a  pro- 
fesKd  author.  I  wrote  the  work  which  you  heard  last  night.  Here  it  is  in  the  menu- 
script,  as  returned  by  the  printer ;  and  here  is  the  last  proof  of  the  second  edition, 
iHiich  1  received  at  Uie  post-office  just  now,  directed  to  A.  B. ;  whidi  is,  I  think,  frotf 
pontine  that  I  may  be  Alfred  also,  who,  by  your  certainly  impartial  praises,  is  for 
tiiii  evening,  at  least,  in  his  own  eyes  devated  into  Alfred  the  Great." 

The  Lies  of  Flattery  are  next  on  the  list;  and  these^  according  to 
our  authoress's  notions,  are  lies  of  a  very  bad  character.  "  The  lies  of 
heneTolence>  even  when  the^  can  he  resolved  into  lies  of  flattery^  may 
he  denominated  amiahle  lies ;  (fie  !  fie  !)  hut  the  lie  of  flattery  is  usually 
uttered  hy  the  bad-hearted  and  censorious :  therefore^  to  the  term  of 
i«iB  OP  FiiATTBRY^  might  he  added  an  aUas — ^the  lib  of  jcalbvolbnob.'* 
We  r^ret  to  find  that  any  thing  can  he  allowed  an  alias ;  hut  Mrs. 
Opie  seems  to  reason  her  lies  into  a  state  of  confusion.  The  amiahle 
He,  or  lie  of  henevolence^  may  he  resolved  into  a  lie  of  flattery ;  and 
then  the  lie  of  flattery  mi^t  he  termed  the  lie  of  malevolence.  The 
lies  are  a  little  mixed  here ! 

THE  TURBAy  ;  OR  THE  LIE  OF  FLATTERT. 

Some  penons  are  sodi  detennined  flatterers  both  by  nature  and  habit,  that  they 
flatter  nnoonsdoody,  and  almost  involuntarily. — Sudi  a  flatterer  was  Jemima  Aldred  ; 
but,  as  the  narrowness  of  her  fortune  made  her  unable  to  purchaie  the  luxuries  of  life 
in  wfaidi  she  most  delighted,  she  was  also  a  contcioui  and  voluntary  flatterer  whenever 
she  was  with  thoee  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  indulge  her  fiivourite  indinations. 

Lady  Delaval,  a  lady  accustomed  to  flattery  in  small  doses,  is  so 
drenched  hy  Jemima^  that  she  resolves  on  exposing  the  young  Liaress* 
An  opportunity  soon  offers  itself. 

Afta  tea.  Lady  Debval  desired  her  maid  to  bring  her  down  the  finmda^on  fir  a 
tmrban,  which  she  was  going  to  pin  up,  and  some  other  finery  prepared  for  the  same 
purpose  ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  most  splendid  materials  for  millinery  shone  upon  the 
taUe.  When  she  began  her  task,  her  other  guests,  Jemima  excepted,  worked  also,  but 
she  was  suflkietttly  employed,  she  said,  in  watching  the  creative  and  tastefiil  fingers  of 
her  ftiend.    At  flitt,  Lady  DeUval  made  tfie  turban  of  silver  tissue ;  and  Jemima 
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wM  in  ecetaiiet ;  but  the  next  momoit^he  dedaicd  thftt  covering  to  be  too  sltai^  ancl 
Jcmiiim  thoof^t  to  too  ;— .irhite  she  wm  in  eqatl  etdMies  at  tlie  elPect  d  a  paif 
many-«oloiured  game  which  iqilaoed  its  motet  coitUneet.  But  ttill  her  young  onw 
pwiimtr  openly  prderred  die  tilfer  covering,  declaring  that  the  gay  one  eonid  oriy  be 
tolented  if  nodiing  else  of  showy  ornament  were  mperadded.  Thsf  gave,  however^ 
their  opinion  in  vain.  Coloured  stones,  a  gold  band,  and  a  green  q>un-^a8S  ibatfas^ 
were  all  in  their  turn  heaped  upon  this  showy  head  dress,  wUk  Jemima  exulted  over 
•veiy  fresh  addition,  and  admired  it  as  a  new  proof  of  Lady  Delaval's  taste.  ^^  N0W4 
then,  it  is  completed,*'  cried  Lady  Delaval ;  ^^  but  no|  suppose  I  add  a  scarlet  feather 
to  the  green  one ;  **  ^^  Oh  I  that  would  be  superb ;  ^  and  having  given  this  desirable 
finish  to  her  performance,  Lady  Delaval  and  Jemima  declared  it  to  be  perfect ;  but 
^e  rest  of  the  company  were  too  honest  to  commend  it.  Lady  Delaval  then  put  it  on 
her  head ;  and  it  was  as  unbecoming  as  it  was  ugly  :  but  Jemima  exclaimed  that  her 
dear  friend  had  never  worn  any  thing  before  in  which  she  looked  so  well,  adding, 
*^  But  then  the  looks  well  in  every  thing.  However,  that  lovely  turban  would  become 
any  one." 

Jemima  praises  with  a  liberality  beyond  all  bqunds^  and  Lady  Delaval, 
on  the  ensuing  day,  fends  a  letter  with  the  turban,  and  a  ticket  **  for 
an  Astronomical  Lo^re  on  the  Grand  Transparent  Orrery,"  requesting 
the  fair  flatterer  to  wear  the  first,  and  ?isit  the  last,  and  promising  to 
caU  for  her.  Jemima  is  struck  aghast  at  the  crazy  turban  and  the 
entertainment,  and  after  much  lamentation,  affects  the  tooth-ache^ 
which  is  ako  putting  a  practical  lie  in  her  mouth,  and  so  avoids  the 
tinsel  and  the  stars.  Lady  Delaval  calls  the  next  day  with  the  moral 
and  a  new  Leghorn  bonnet,  and  Jemima  very  quietly  avails  herself  of 
the  latter,  and  leaves  the, moral  to  be  its  own  exceeding  great  reward. 
We  fear  the  present  of  the  Leghorn  was  not  likely  to  amend  the  young 
lady's  complimentary  habits. 

The  Lies  of  Fear  follow ;  and  it  appears  that  no  persons  are  so  guilty 
of  this  kind  of  lie  as  negligent  correspondents,  whose  excuses  for  not 
.  writing  sooner  are  mere  lies  of  fear,  *'  fear  of  having  forfeited  favour 
by  too  long  a  silence." 

As  the  lie  of  foar  alwa3rs  proceeds,  as  I  before  observed,  from  a  want  of  morel 
couragCy  it  is  often  the  result  of  want  of  resolution  to  say  ^'  no,**  when  '^  yes**  is  mote 
agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  questioner.  «'  Is  not  my  new  gown  pretty  ?  **  **•  Is  not 
my  new  hat  becoming  ?  **  '<  Is  not  my  coat  of  a  good  colour  ?  '*  There  are  few 
persons  who  have  courage  to  say  '*  no,*'  even  to  these  trivial  questions ;  though  the 
negative  would  be  truths  and  the  aflhmative,  fiUtchood,  And  tHU  lest  are  they  able  to 
he  honett  in  their  repliet  to  gnettions  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  "  /*  not  my  last  work 
theheHf^  "  Is  not  my  wife  beautiftd  P '*  *'l8  not  my  daughter  agreeable  ?  "  «l8 
not  my  son  a  fine  youth  ?  **— those  insnaring  questions,  which  contented  and  confiding 
egotism  is  only  too  apt  to  ask. 

We  are  touching  upon  delicate  ground  here.  *'  Is  not  my  last  work 
the  best  ?  "  We  must  not  prevaricate  ;  we  are  goaded  to  speak  the 
truth ;  we  must  say — no  ! 

The  lie  of  fear  is  illustrated  by  a  story.  Lady  Leslie  (is  not  Loify 
a  Ke  ?)  asks  a  young  officer,  who  is  going  to  Worcester,  to  put  a  letter, 
with  an  indosure  of  money,  and  addressed  to  a  poor  man  in  distress, 
into  the  post  Capt.  Freeland,  (query  Freeling !)  prorakes  to  eixecute 
the  oommission,  and  feuls  to  keep  his  promise.     When  he  unexpectedly 
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meets  Lady  Ledie,  ha  tells  the  lie  of  fear;  in  shorty  hededarethe  put 
the  letter  into  the  post.  Lady  L.  becomes  peMtre  ;  the  letter  inclosed 
money  for  the  benefit  of  a  poor  l3ring^in  woman. 

^  Y«i  ;  fbr  the  poor  woomui,  td  whom  I  tent  h,  is  not  only  hertdf  on  the  point  of 
being  «)Bfliied,  lat  the  hu  a  nckhu^lMUid,  viable  to  be  mored ;  and  ••  (but  owing  la 
no  fault  of  hit)  he  is  on  the  point  of  bankruptcy,  hu  crad  Uuidlord  has  dedared  that, 
if  they  do  not  pay  their  rent  by  to-morrow,  he  will  turn  them  out  into  the  street,  and 
seise  the  very  bed  they  lie  on  I 

The  Captain  is  in  agonies ;  he  flies  to  hock  and  champagne  for 
relief^  and  then  takes  a  place  in  the  mail,  and  hastens  to  London  and 
the  fying~in  woman  (this  even  is  one  of  the  branches  of  lying  not  neg- 
lected by  Mrs.  Opie)— cures  the  sick  husband^  relieves  all  around  him, 
and  ihus  relieves  himself;  and  so  returns,  a  rectified  liar,  to  Lady  Leslie. 

When  Lady  Leslie  and  he  met,  she  praised  his  Tirtue,  while  she  blamed  his  fkult ; 
and  they  fbrdfied  eadi  other  in  the  wise  and  nxwal  resolBtion,  neter.to  vidate  tnrth 
again,  eroi  on  the  slightest  occanao  t  as  a  Ha,  when  told,  howtvw  unimportsnt  it  may 
at  tlie  time  appear,  is  like  an  arrow  shot  over  a  house,  whose  coarse  is  unseen,  aad  may 
be  nmntentionally  the  cause,  to  some  one,  of  agony  or  death. 

Next  follow  the  lies,  falsely  called  Lies  of  Benevolence^«^^/a/Mjf 
called, — surely  to  say,  a  lie  is  a  lie,  is  no  lie ;  but  this  strict  particularity 
leads  us  into  sad  difficulties.  The  illustration  is  a  tale  of  potted  sprats. 
A  young  lady  praised  some  of  these  dainties  done  in  garlic,  and  is  pushed 
on  through  a  whole  course  of  them,  lieing  and  sputterii^  flattering 
and  sickening,  until  she  is  fidrly  poisoned  into  a  love  of  truth. 

The  Lies  of  Convenience  afford  *'  a  very  copious  subject,"  and  our 
authoress  is  quite  herself  upon  it. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  very  oopkms  subjeet  t  and  shall  begin  by  that  most  common 
Ut  of  convenience  ;  the  order  to  servants,  to  say  '^  Not  at  home ;  '*  a  custom  which  evm 
some  moralists  defend,  because  they  say  that  it  is  no  lying  ;  as  it  decsives  no  one.  But 
this  1  deny ; — as  1  know  that  it  is  often  meant  to  deceive.  I  know  that  if  the  person, 
angry  at  being  reftised  admittance,  says,  at  the  next  meeting  with  the  denied  person, 
^  I  am  sure  you  were  at  home  such  a  day,  when  I  called,  but  did  not  choote  to  tee  wur, 
the  answer  is,  '^  O  dear,  no ; — how  can  you  say  so  ?  1  am  »ure  I  was  not  at  home ; — 
for  I  am  never  denied  to  you;  '*  though  the  spraker  is  consdous  all  the  while  that  '<  not 
at  home**  was  intended  to  decdve,  and  is  a  form  used  merdy  to  esdude  vidtors  with 
as  little  trouble  as  poedble,  I  would  ask  whether  it  were  not  just  as  easy  to  say,  ^^  my 
master,  or  my  mistress,  is  engaged ;  and  can  see  no  one  this  morning."  Why  have 
vsoourse  even  to  the  appearance  of  falsehood,  when  truth  would  answer  every  puipose 
jnSt  as  welL 

But,  if  ^*  not  at  home"  be  understood,  amongst  equdUy  merdy  as  a  legitimate 
excuse,  it  still  is  highly  objectionable ;  because  it  must  have  a  most  penudous  effect  on 
the  minds  of  tervantty  who  cannot  be  supposed  parties  to  this  implied  compact  amongst 
didr  superiours,  and  must  therefore  understand  the  order  UteraUy  ;  whidi  is,  *'  go» 
and  lie  for  my  convenience ! "  How  then,  I  ask,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  common 
sense,  can  I,  after  giving  such  an  order,  resent  any  lie  which  servants  may  dK)ose  to 
tdl  me  for  theb  own  convenience,  pleasure,  or  interest  ? 

The  Lies  of  Convenience  are  numerous  indeed !  Those  relative  to 
unpleasant  engagements ;  ^'  headaches,  bad  colds,  unexpected  visitors 
frmn  the  country ; "  all  such  are  evils  which  our  rigid  writer  would  with 
lier  own  pure  pen  utterly  exterminate.     There  is  only  one  tale,  however. 
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«nd  a  flhort  one,too>  to  all  these  lies — ^but  our  room  will  not  permit  us  to 
do  more  than  allude  to  the  remaining  iUustrattons. 

The  Lies  of  Interest  are  said  to  be  ^'  very  various  and  more  excusable 
and  less  offensive  than  many  others."  Amelia !  Surely,  surely  we  read 
not  thy  sentences  aright.  Yea !  we  look  again  and  find  ilhat  the  words 
are  so  put  down!  Why, — ^why  should  a  lie  of  interest  be  more 
excusable? — a  lie  of  benevolence,  as  it  is  termed,  is  to  our  taste,  infi* 
nitely  more  pardonable — ^but  what  is  the  lie  of  convenience  but  the  lie 
of  interest?  What  the  lie  of  flattery,  but  the  same?  We  perceive  a 
sort  of  anxiety  not  to  run  down  this  lie  of  interest,  this  Quaker  lie,  in  the- 
tender  forgiveness  of  the  interested  lie,  which  is  highly  creditable  to  Mrs- 
Opie's  discretion.  She  informs  you  that  the  tradesman  who  tells  you 
he  cannot  afford  to  come  down  in  his  prices,  because  he  gave  almost  as 
much  for  the  goods  himself,  is  no  very  abandoned  liar ! 

It  is  not  ttam.  pcaons  like  these  that  we  meet  with  the  most  disgusting  marks  of 
interested  iUsdiood.  It  is  when  habitual  and  petty  lying  profanes  the  lips  of  those 
whom  independence  preserves  from  any  strong  temptation  to  violate  truth,  and  whom 
rdigion  and  education  might  have  taught  to  value  it. 

The  ladies  in  close  caps,  that  sold  blue  night  caps  and  coarse  flannel 
petticoats  at  Squibb's  Auction-rooms  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  good 
names  and  bad  fellow  creatures,  traded  on-  this  principle ;  and  it  would 
therefore  be  flying  in  the  face  of  her  own  sect  for  Amelia  to  denounce 
this  "  not  very  abandoned  lie"  in  her  usual  set  terms.  We  like  her 
dove-coloured  tact. 

"  The  lie  di  Jtrst^raie  Malignity,"  for  malignity  has  its  degrees  of 
lying,  would  require,  one  would  think  no  illustration.  This  lie  however 
is  not  without  its  tale :  but  we  must  on  ! 

The  lies  of  second-rate  Malignity  are  lies  of  a  very  delicate  and  ten- 
der nature — ^but  let  the  authoress  describe  them  herself. 

I  shaU  now  explun  what  I  consider  as  lies  of  secokd-rate  maliokitt; — 
namely,  tempting  persons,  by  dint  of  flattery,  to  do  what  they  are  incapable  of  doing 
wdl,  from  the  mean,  malicious  wish  of  leading  them  to  expose  themselves,  in  order 
that  their  tempter  may  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  at  their  expense.  Persuading  a  man  to 
drink  more  than  his  head  can  bear,  by  assurances  that  the  vine  U  not  ttrmg^  and  diat 
he  has  not  drunk  so  much  as  he  thinks  he  has,  in  order  to  make  him  intoxicated,  and 
that  his  persuaders  may  enjoy  the  cruel  delight  of  witnessing  his  drunken  silliness,  his 
probable  vainglorious  boastings,  and  those  physical  cont^tions,  or  mental  weaknesses, 
which  intoxication  is  always  sure  to  produce.  Complimenting  either  man  or  woman  on 
qualities  which  they  do  not  possess,  in  hopes  of  imposing  on  thdr  credulity ;  prtdHng  a 
iady*i  ttorky  or  dress,  to  her  face ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  she  is  no  longer  present,  not 
only  abusing  both  her  work  and  her  dress,  but  laughing  ,at  her  weakness,  in  believing 
die  praise  sincere.  lisvishing  encomiums  on  a  man^s  abilities  and  learning  in  his 
presence;  and  then,  as  soon  as  he  is  out  of  hearing,  expressing  contempt  for  his 
credulous  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  the  praises  bestowed ;  and  wonder  that  he  should  be 
so  blind  and  conceited  as  not  to  know  that  he  was  in  learning  only  a  smatterer,  and  in 
understanding  just  not  a  fool.  All  these  are  lies  of  second-rate  malignity,  which  can- 
not be  exceeded  in  Ixue  and  petty  treachery, 

'^  Your  lies"  are  here  nicely  anatomised !  pushing  the  bottle  ; — a 
lie ! — declaring  your  claret  is  not  strong ;  a  lie  ! — ^tempting  a  lady  to 
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wzite  a  book ;  a  lie ! — ^praiaixig  said  book;  a  lie  I — ^pndfliiig  a  Dddieas's, 
stomachy  and  abusing  her  train  ;  a  lie  I — an  odious  damned  lie !— ''  a. 
wid^ed  lie;  upon  my  soul  a  lie !"  A  simple  story  illustrates  tbese  second- 
hand lies,  and  closes  the  first  volume,  as  far  as  the  stories  are  con« 
cemed. 

The  authoress  however  does  not  dose  her  first  volume  without  a  little 
more  of  her  sage  reasoning  on  the  lies  of  benevolence.  She  objects  to  a 
relative  or  medical  man  decdving  a  dying  perscm  with  hope : 

Bf  etfainks  I  hear  some  of  my  readers  ezdaim,  can  any  one  suppose  it  a  duty  to  run 
^  risk  of  kiDiDg  ftiends  or  relations,  by  teUing  the  whole  tmth ;  that  is,  infimning 
tiwm  that  they  are  dying!  But,  if  the  patients  be  not  really  dying,  or  in  danger,  no 
risk  is  incurred;  and  if  they  be  near  death,  which  is  it  of  most  importance  to  consider, 
—their  momentary  quiet  here,  or  their  interest  hereafter  ?  Besides,  many  of  those 
penoos  who  would  think  that,  for  spiritual  reasons  merely,  a  disclosure  of  the  truth  was 
imfmqier,  and  who  declare  that,  on  tuch  occatians,  falsehood  is  virtue,  and  concealment, 
bonianity,  would  hc^  a  different  language,  and  act  differently,  were  the  uoconsdoosly- 
dying  penon  one  who  was  known  not  to  have  made  a  mill,  and  who  had  cantiderabk 
froperty  to  dispose  of.  Then,  consideration  for  thdr  own  temporal  interests,  or  for 
those  of  others,  wouM  probably  make  them  advise  or  adopt  a  contrary  proceeding.  Yet, 
who  that  seriously  reflects  can,  for  a  moment,  put  worldly  interests  in  any  comparison 
widi  those  of  a  spiritual  nature  ? 

This  is  what  lawyers  call  over-proving  a  case.  The  writer  says^  ^'  if 
the  patients  be  not  really  dying,  or  in  danger^  no  risk  is  incurred ; "— ^no, 
but  a  lie  is  then  incurred,  and  a  lie  which  might  bring  its  consequence ! 
In  nervous  complaints,  would  it  be  proper  to  come  thrusting  the  great 
ruinous  truth  upon  the  patient,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  satisfy  the 
minds  of  shallow  and  conceited  moralists  ?  Mrs.  Opie  seems  here  to 
feel  that  she  is  writing  herself  into  a  belief. 

There  are  two  stories  to  illustrate  these  lies ;  ^^  Mistaken  Kindness," 
and  ''  Father  and  Son."  The  latter  tale  is  told  more  in  Mrs.  Opie's 
"  old  original"  manner,  and  is  worth  a  hundred  pages  of  her  grey  pro« 
priety. 

Practical  Lies  are  the  last.  Acted,  and  not  uttered  lies.  These  are 
much  assisted  by  dress.  False  hair  is  a  lie,  if  it  be  made  to  resemble  the 
genuine  hair ; — but  if  a  wig  were  made  of  feathers  or  grey  silk,  it 
would  be  a  lie  of  second-rate  malignity.  It  is  '^  the  attempt  to  deceive," 
that  forms  the  crime.  For  a  lady  to  paint  her  cheek  or  darken  her  eye- 
hrow  is  to  lie ;  not  so,  if  she  were  to  crimson  her  eye-brow  and  charcoal 
her  cheek,  because  no  one  would  be  decdved.  Miss  Wallace's  stays 
are  all  lies !  for  they  pretend  symmetry ;  if  they  were  to  foUow  the 
meanderings  of  the  spine,  they  would  be  less  culpiU)le,  and  doubtless  less 
attended  ta  Cork  hips  and  horse-hair  bosoms,  are  downright  false-* 
hoods. 

A  man  with  a  bald  head  must  not  cover  it,  neither  must  he  improve 
his  leg ;  if  he  do,  he  is  a  liar,  and  we  say  so ! 

These  are  not  all !  your  practical  lies  are  a  large  family,  as  Liston 
says  of  the  logs !  Mock  pearls  are  lies  of  a  first-rate  malignity.     Even 
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fmfdmimg  %  patCe  pin  with  an  intent  to  utter  it  in  yoor  frill  is  a  ditto! 
-^PMsin^  off  goosefienrj  wine  (listen  to  this,  jrou  Mr.  )>  pawng 

off  gooseberry  wine  atdhinerfor  real  champagme,  is  a  Lib  I  There,  call 
us  out  if  yoQ  like!  Mrs.  Opie  is  our  authority !  Being  a  doctor,  and 
being  fetched  out  of  church,  under  a  pretence  of  having  a  patient,  is  a 
fidsehood.  And  (woe  be  it  to  all  of  us  poor  devils !)  makmg  yoorpub- 
Mslier  put  second  and  third  editions  to  a  work  when  die  first  is  not  sold, 
isalie! 

Amelia  devotes  four  or  five  pages  to  the  proving  all  sdiod-boys  liars, 
when  they  get  assisted  in  their  exercises.  Every  editor  of  a  Magoiae 
is  a  liar  fixr  not  writing  the  whde  number.     Assistance  is  a  lie ! 

There  is  a  very  pretty  chapter  on  «  White  Lying,"  which  ought  to 
do  good,  and  we  can  safely  recommend  it  to  young  b^inners.  The 
remainder  of  the  volume  (nearly  two  hundred  pages)  is  made  up  of 
extracts  from  **  Lord  Bacon  and  others"  in  sujqport  of  the  great  cause. 

After  reading  our  FriemTs  work,  we  are  almost  disposed  to  *'  dooht 
truth  to  be  a  liar,"  so  pregnant  does  every  thing  appear  to  be  with  filthy 
frdsehood.  We  are  not  quite  aware  of  Mrs.  Opie's  object  in  scouting 
Romance  dius  vehemently  and  suddenly,  particularly  afrer  her  long 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  fiction ;  but  if  she  expects  to  break  up  the 
great  masquerade  of  the  world,  and  strip  away  all  disguise,  and  could 
succeed  in  her  attempt,  worse  vices  than  that  which  she  calls  lying  would 
follow  her  triumph.  Her  aim  however  may  be  a  very  harmless  one, 
to  recommend  herself  perhaps  with  her  new  society  of  friends,  or  with 
some  amiable  member  of  that  society,  whose  esteem  may  be  secured  by 
the  seal  of  the  lady  in  the  cause  of  truth.  If  such  be  her  aim,  we  wish 
hcrwelL 


SECOND  EXHIBITION 

OF  TBI 

SOCIETY  OP  BRITISH  ARTISTS,  IN  SUFPOLK^TRBET. 


pmaT  VISIT. 

0»  the  two  picture  galleries,  the  anti-room  is  the  best  filled :  that  is 
to  say,  it  contains  fewer  exceptionable  articles,  looting  at  the  number  and 
diBHWsions  of  the  works  exhibited,  than  the  great  room,  where  there  is 
a  remarlcahle  paucity  of  historical  works,  and  of  good  portraits.  The 
Ibor  great  central  spaces,  above  ihe  Kne,  are  occupied,  three  of  diem  by 
portraits,  and  one  by  an  history-piece,  none  oi  whidi  appears  like  the 
comer  stone  of  a  new  estaUidiment  of  art,  or  does  much  credit  to  its 
author.    From  the  pencil  rf  Heaphy,  who  used  to  be  spoken  of  as 
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one  of  the  main  pOkit  of  the  edifice,  there  is  noting  historical, and 
eoDa|iieiioiis;  HoAand  has  not  adTanoed;  and  Richier,  whose  buxcMn 
Witkm  had  so  mai^  uHsamia  last  year,  appears  to  be  a  deserter. 

In  the  phice  of  The  Widow,  tiiere  hangs,  however,  a  splendid  picture 
of  Dead  Game,  ^bc  from  the  pencil  of  Bt  Blake ;  an  artist  whose  name 
if  ne^  to  us,  and  witii  whose  performance  we  were  much  delighted.  It 
was  difficult  to  g^  a  peep  at  it  from  the  great  number  of  spectators  at 
the />m7ateview,  and  from  the  smallness  of  its  dimensions,itrequiresai»ear 
appEoachinoider  to  judge  of  its  merits;  but  it  appeared  to  be  oomifosed 
and  treated  aomething  in  the  Gerard  Dow  style,  anglicised;  and,  to 
aflbord  a  powerful  and  lidi  display  of  ^  most  rivid  calours,  which  oome 
upon  the  eye  Hke  clustered  jewellery,  in  all  its  q^ariding  varieties,  when 
die  gems  are  well  arranged.  Among  the  dead  gam6>.a  peacock  and  a 
pbeasant  are  resplendeiit  and  conspicuous ;  a  rich  rug  or  caqiet ;  a  cut 
Inm,  and  a  shining  Dutch  kettle,  bright  brass  within  and  bla(A  with- 
out, are  also  there;  and  among  the  inferior  object^  a  saddle^  a  lantern, 
and  a  chopping  blodc.  .  All  are  exquisitely  finished.  Mr.  Blake  seeaw 
raolved  to  invade  Heaphy  in  his  most  popular  d^Murtment,  and  well 
prqntred  to  nudi^taui  Ids  resolutioQ.  Beyond  the  pantry  os  larder,  an 
English  stable  afibrds  a  good  back-ground. 

Northoote  seems  to  be  the  only  Royal  Academicaan  of  the  forty,  who 
has  ^  spirit  to  recoil  from  that  illiberal  law  of  thor  institution,  which 
&riids  theuL  under  the  penalty  of  dismissal,  from  associating,  or  exhibit- 
iag,  with  any  other  sodaty  of  artists ;  and  the  present  society  has  ao- 
oadini^y  not  only  honoured  him  with  a  central  situation  over  ^  fire-place; 
bit  also  over  the  clustered  emeralds  and  xulies  of  Mr.  Blake,  to  which 
Ml  picture  operates  asa  foiL  It  is  numbered  in  the  catalogue  53,  and  is 
entitled,  HUtorical  Portrai  cf  At  Emperor  ^  Rtmia.  It  repxesenta 
the  Emperor  riding  on  the  banks  of  the  Wilna,  at  the  moment  when  a 
tovaed  man  is  brought  to  the  shin!e.  This  picture  is  murky  in  ookmr; 
aomewhst  too  lin^  in  the  mode  of  treatment,  and  with  regard  to  coaoa- 
ponticm — the  group  of  peasanta  appears  to  terminate  somewhat  auk- 
waidfy  against  the  left  fore-leg  of  the  Emperor's  horse ;  and  there  are 
odier  symptoms  of  age  about  the  performance.  But  Mr.  Northeote 
most  be  allowed  to  grow  old  as  wdl  as  Lewis,  Comaro,  and  Titian. 

The  best  pmrtrai^  in  the  room  are  ham  Ae  hand  of  Haiydon>  but  they 
aiein  general  of  diubby,  unintelligent  ftces;  and  inferior,  not  only  to^his 
latorical  works,  but,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  to  the  best  of  his  ibnner 
fOKtiaits.  We  have  seen  portraits  from  his  pencil,  whidi«  when  compared 
viflL  those  of  Lawrence  OK  Phillips,  having  something  the  air  of  hermita 
in  a  drawing-room,  commanded  a  corresponding  degree  cf  respect.  We 
^mO  xmeBiber  a  cloaked  figure  of  this  description  in  the  last  yeas^ 
wrMWlion.  There  is  a  certain  pulpiness  in  his  fiesh,  however,  that  is 
f^osSKt,)BaA  that  is  good. 

No.  U  is  small,  but  an  admirable  {ncture  of  the  West  FrahicfNMre 
I>«Ne,  jRovea,  by  D.  Roberts.  This  magnificent  catiwdralii  here  dia^y 
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dxawn,  and  ably  coloured.  The  delineation  of  an  object  ao  intricate  and 
mullifariDus  in  its  parts  as  is  this  celebrated  edifice,  is  attended  with  no 
small  di£Sciilty ;  and  the  yarious  tints  which  are  delicatdy  superinduced 
on  the  prevailing  drab  colour  of  the  stone^  have  a  beautifiil  and  natural 
effect  The  details  of  little  cfocketed  ornaments,  and  gothic  pinnade- 
work,  are  touched  with  exemplary  dexterity  and  considerable  taste ;  the 
texture  of  the  old  stone  and  other  picturesque  materials  of  buildipg,  of 
which  the  ancient  domestic  architecture  of  France  consists,  are  ably  dis- 
criminated from  each  other,  and  from  the  airiness  of  the  Ay,  which 
confers  great  beauty  on  a  work  of  this  land.  In  the  figures,  and  other 
accompaniments,  the  costume  of  Rouen  is  accurately  pourtrayed ;  the 
chiaroscuro  is  well  managed,  and  a  masterly  and.  homogeneous  sUfle  pre- 
vails throughout  the  picture. 

Immediately  beneath  Notre  Dame,  hangs  No.  15,  a  Marsh  Scene,  tnth 
Cattle,  by  J.  Dearman,  so  closely  resembling  a  work  of  Cuyp,  that  we 
can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  it  is  not  a  cqpy :  by  which  we  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  it  is;  but  there  is  an  engraving  by  Vivares  after 
that  celebrated  master,  which  the  present  performance  brings  forcibly  to 
mind.  There  is  the  same  genuine  rusticity  and  sunny  effulgence ;  but 
we  are  not  sure  that  the  group  is  the  same. 

Mr.  W.  Linton  exhibits  five  landscapes,  which  are  among  the  bright- 
est stars  of  the  rising  asterism ;  but  we  like  not  his  attempt  at  classical 
composition,  entitled  Delos,  No.  88,  so  well  as  his  Views  from  Nature. 
There  is  a  want  of  nature,  and  her  reflex  li^ts  in  the  details,  and  of 
probability  in  the  whole. 

His  Vale  and  Lakes  of  Keswick,  in  Cumberland,  No.  122  (a  picture 
o£  large  dimensions),  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  of  great  fidelity ;  a 
scene  of  ample  extent,  and  quite  a  scene  for  the  lover  of  landscape  to 
look  at  and  enjoy.  The  view  is  taken  very  nearly  firom  Farington's  sta- 
tion ;  one  <^  the  stations,  we  believe,  pointed  out  in  West's  GKiide  to 
the  Lakes,  as  worthy  of  preference,  and  as  commanding  the  most  com- 
prehensive view  of  Derwent  Water,  and  the  Vale  of  Keswick.  Of 
course,  that  station  is  not  at  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  since  water 
trickles  ihiDUgh  a  rustic  ardi,  which  seems  as  if  of  Nature's  own  ma- 
sonry, near  the  fore-ground.  In  the  middle  distance  is  the  rich  and 
cultivated  Vale  of  Keswick,  with  its  simple  and  unassuming  church  and 
cottages,  so  suited  to  the  scene,  and  Skiddaw  rising  nobly  beyond.  Pock- 
lington*s,  and  the  other  islets  of  Derwent  Water  intervene;  a  few 
white  sails  ^tter  on  the  lake ;  and  that  of  Bassenthwaite  (which  the 
artist  seems  mistakenly  to  have  regarded  as  another  lake  of  Keswick,) 
doses  the  extreme  distance.  The  clouds  of  a  pleasant  day,  grateful  to 
die  mountain  traveller  in  the  summer  season,  float  above ;  and  the  light 
and  shade  is  ably  conducted  throughout  the  perfinrmance;  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  mild  and  cheerful  effect ;  and  make  a  Farington's  view  (which  is 
engraved  in  Byrne's  Ck)llection  of  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland) look  formal  and  dull. 
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We  fliiouM  liflRre  mentioned  above  that  iheep  are  patting  over  |lie  lUUe 
picturesque  mountain  Inidge ;  and  a  rustic  dressed  in  a  red  waisteoat» 
which  has  considerable  e^ct  ok  the  system  of  harmonious  coloaring  which 
pervades  the  wh<de,  is  urging  a  white  horse  along  a  difficult  portion  oE 
Uieuidandroad. 

Mr.  Glover  is  another  main  pillar>  to  whose  support  the  Suffi)lk-8treet 
rooms  are  much  indebted.  He  exhibits  no  fewer  than  twenty  pictures 
and  drawings — some  of  them  large>  and  entitled  to  our  best  attention. 
Two  or  three  of  his  works  we  saw  with  great  pleasure,  as  we  passed 
throu^  the  first  gaUery  or  anti-room.  Firsts  there  is  CasUe  Dinah* m 
Bran.  The  castle  crowns  the  summit  of  a  distant  hill :  its  ruins  have 
no  mailed  features  remaining,  but  in  situation  are  conunanding.  It 
may  have  been  an  important  fortress  of  ancient  days,  but  its  power  and 
its  beauty  are  long  gone  by.  It  now  forms  a  conq^uous  object^  and 
the  bridge  and  village  of  Llangollen  form  another,  in  a  fine  mftimiyiii 
and  river  scene,  deep-togoed  in  colour^  powerful  in  chiaroscuro^  and  good 
altogedier.  « 

No.  245  is  entitled  fiorrwvdak  in  Cumberland,  A  ray  of  8un*li|^ 
beams  diagonally  athwart  the  picture  frmn  right  to  left,  with  extraor« 
dinary  and  sfdendid  effect ;  catdiing  partially  on  those  rocks  which  fonn 
cme  side  c^  the  Gorge  (as  it  is  *  termed)  of  Borrowdalc.  Rembrandt 
himself  could  not  have  produced  a  more  strikingly  lustrous  effect,  or 
contrasted  more  happily  his  warm  and  cool  tints;  nor  the  Diorama, 
with  all  its  auxiliary  aims,  have  approximated  so  nearly  to  the  truth  and 
perfection  of  nature  under  these  peculiar  circumstances  of  sun  and  sky. 
So  perfect  is  the  iUusive  effect  of  sun-light  in  this  piece,  that  at  our  first 
^bmce  we  incontinently  raised  our  eyes,  and  turned  half  round,  to  see  if 
perchance  a  ray  of  actual  sun-shine  passed  not  through  some  chink  or 
cranny  in  the  wall  or  sky-light :  and  as  we  came  forth  from  the  great 
room,  thought  we  observed  Sir  George  Beaumont  affected  in  the  very 
same  manner.  Thus  it  was  the  trium]^  of  a  Greek  painter  of  old 
(Zeuxes  or  Parrhasius,  we  forget  which)  to  have  *'  deceived  the  master 
of  the  art  itself." 

No.  282,  another  lake  scene  of  VUswater  from  Patterdale,  is  also  a 
picture  of  great  merit  The  sky  is  cloudy,  with  partial  lights  streaming 
firom  between  the  clouds,  and  catching  <m  important  features  of  the 
landscape.  The  right-hand  comer  is  a  wellrpainted  mass  of  grey  rocks : 
a  dump  of  trees,  and  a  comfortable-looking  farm-house,  which  we  should 
guess  to  be  the  far  famed  palace  of  Patterdale,  occupy  the  middle- 
ground  :  Ulkwater  is  in  the  distance.  The  autumnal  tint  of  the  fern 
on  the  right-hand  mountain  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  overcharged ;  but 
the  tout  ensemble  affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  charm  whidi 
fine  art  superinduces  on  the  loveliness  of  nature. 

His  Grisdale  Pikes  in  Patterdale,  No.  19O,  we  esteem  to  be  very 


<  So  tenned  at  fiiftt  (wt  believe)  by  the  poet  Gimy. 
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inferior  10  tliede.    The  ^oom^  diitaat  fiUsef  are  here  emitnuitei  ^  an 
ostentatioualy-odUNired  fore-grouady  and  they  do  nothaitoonise  wd9. 

Goldtie  Beck  in  PaUerdaU  (No.  156),  seems  painted  under  tlie  i 
ooctdtation  ai  Mr.  Glovar's  better  discendnent*  Here  axe  gaudy  j 
and  orange  tints ;  a  display  of  too  much  finery  about  the  nebr  coloitfillg' 
Sobriety  is  wanting.  And.so  it  is  m  Lo0er*9  Walk,  Maikok,  (No.  9S6), 
a  ptaformance  in  water-co]ours>  and  pMbably  the  best  of  its  kind  ki  the 
room.  The  f<M:e-gtound  trees,  and  those  o^  the  grove>  termed  the  Lover^tf 
Walk,  ate  of  grand  forms;  and  the  distant  Tor,  sunny :  Itat  the  wttole 
is  liable  ti  the  objection  of  being  somewhat  mannered,  and  the  fore- 
ground is  fiery. 

But  this  m^tridous  overHsoburing  appears  in  his  more  recent  worics 
to  have  possessed  Mr.  Glover,  and  me  would  willingly  endeavour  to 
^  cast  out"  this  devil  of  the  palette. 

Hdveifyn,  on  ike  road  to  Keswick  (Na  2S0},  is  however,  entirely  fV«e 
from  its  fireaks,  and  from  its  more  malignant  ii^uence ;  and  hence  w«f 
judge  it  to  be  an  earlier  production  than  the  for^ping  of  this  artist'i 
pendL  Whedier  so,  or  not,  it  is  coloured  in  a  manner  whidi  is  at  once 
mild  and  ibrcibie.  The  same  key  gov^ns  the  whole  performance.  Its 
ikcbAal  tones  are  ezquisitdy  harmonised.  It  is  a  magndficent  saene, 
painted  in  a  style  \^hidi  no  man,  having  attained^  should  ever  quit  ^M* 
fliose  vcdcanic  gleams  which  are  better  suited  to  Mr.  Maortin's  minidesi, 
than  to  the  genial  and  sober  scenery  of  England. 

Mr.  Glover's  largest  work  (No.  85),  is  entitled  in  the  catalogue, 
VUkfvater  from  Piace  jPeft  and  is  assuredly  not  his  best,  being  by  far  too 
much  under  the  torrid  influence  which  we  have  been  deprecating ;  and 
like  ^e  water-colour  pictures  of  Lover's  Walk,  too  blade  and  too  red* 
The  forms  of  the  branching  of  the  nearer  trees  are  here,  too,  radier 
snaky;  and  the  reflections  of  the  distant  mountains  in  the  lake  of 
UUswater,  which  are  doubtless  meant,  and  are  understood,  to  be  tremu« 
lous,  are  infected  with  the  tridcery  of  mannerism. 

When  these  torrid  tints  are  received  by  a  lofty  rock,  so  as  to  give  it  the 
effect  of  being  partially  scorched  by  lightning,  we  are  easily  reconciled 
to  them ;  nay,  more :  we  appredato  and  approve  them,  inasmuch  as  the 
imagination  is  then  affected  in  the  way  of  poetical  suggestion.  But 
when  a  glare,  as  if  from  a  volcano,  comes  across  the  fbre-ground  a£  a 
quiet  park  scene,  or  a  cool  lake,  although  the  eyes  of  *^  the  groundlings  " 
may  brighten,  the  judidous  will  not  fail  to  grieve :  and  Mr.  Glover  should 
therefore  unlearn  this  craft  of  meritridous  appeal,  and  again  should 
^*  beget  a  temperance." 

8BC0ND  VniT. 

At  our  second  visit  to  this  ekhibitioii,  we  were  aUe  to  get  something 
more  than  a  peep  at  Mr.  Martin's  Creation,  Na  2fi6,  which  in  the  first 
instance  had  been  concealed  frmn  our  view  by  the  crowd  of  early  and 
curious  visitors,  who  naturally  thronged  around  a  work  bearing  a  title  so 
extraordinary. 
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We  wouU  iMt  wflBag^  npcQM  the  dacmg  dbctt  of  thk 
bot  oaimet  fccbear  to  fear  that  he  hat  here  attempted  an  imattaiBafak 
elgect :  namelj,  to  paint,  not,  aa  mi^  be  guesMd  from  the  annomioa* 
menty  ^'  the Crt(itimi"~^w3/t,  like  Breug^iel,  all  naUne  in  her  pnautiTe 
diiplay — not  Adam  and  £?e  in  a  state  of  innocence^  sunounded  bjr  thair 
hKppj  aubjects ;  but  the  Dmitt  Cttaiing  I 

To  attend  to  penonify  or  represent  the  Deity,  has,  at  least,  since 
tiie  time  of  the  professor  fiany,  been  held  to  be  improper,  less  because  it  is 
prcson^tttous,  than  because  it  is  in  other  nqpects  unwise:  buttoatiempt 
to  paint  the  Almighty  in  the  act  of  creating,  is  to  waste  strength  in  a 
fruitless  endeaTour  to  render  manifest  an  inoonq[irehensahle  mjstery. 
Bj  a  superlative  act  of  omnipotent  volition,  he  said  Be !  and  the  ¥roEld 
was,  in  all  its  infinite  and  harmonious  variety.  Even  the  best  possible 
attempt  to  reader  this  a  business  of  manual  operation  can  onfy  show 
that  sudi  pictures  ou^t  not  to  be  attempted.  Mr.  Martin  has  there- 
fore the  consolation  of  having  failed  (not  in  the  execution,  but  in  the 
conception  of  his  subject),  where  no  man  has  yet  succeeded.  Even 
Michael  Angelo  and  Milton  have  failed;  for  the  former  has  only  painted 
a  Patriarch  where  he  intended  a  God ;  and  the  latter  has  disproved-* 
has  virtually  annihilated,  his  pernm^ed  Deity  in  those  sublime  verses 

wherein  he  asseverates  with  Chrpheus,  that 

■  OoD  if  Light  i  • 

And  never  but  in  unapproachei  light 

Dwelt  fiom  eternity  I  dwelt  then  in  thee, 

Bri^  efflaence  of  bright  essence  unereate. 
Hence  Barry,  who  appears  to  have  intently  studied  diis  cardinal 
pmnt  in  theological  painting,  and  who  had  in  his  lectures  publicly  re- 
prdiended  trae  personifications  of  the  Deity  which  the  old  masters 
had  ventured  to  exhibit,  in  his  ^'  Final  Retribution  "  has  painted  his 
Hierarchy  of  Seraphim  and  Cherubim  adoring  and  incensing  an  in- 
effiibly  bright  and  unseen  object  beyond  the  limits  of  his  picture,  bill  yet, 
which  is  so  contrived  as  to  seem  the  central  source  of  all  the  light  in 
Heaven,  as  die  sun  is  of  tlus  our  material  universe. 

It  doubtlesB  confers  dignity  on  man,  when  the  sacred  penman  informs 
us  he  was  created  *^  in  the  image  of  Crod."  But  this  position  loses  by 
inversion.  li  confers  ho  majesty  on  God  to  paint  him  in  the  image  of 
man ;  especially  when  this  is  done  by  a  modem  and  contemporaneous 
hand  ;  for  we  are  incontinently  apt  to  take  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
peirman  along  with  his  record.    Homer,  it  is  true,  has  behaved  thus  to 


*  *«  In  the  beginning,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Orpheus,**  (m^  Cedrenot  Hist. 
Compend.  p.  57)*  *' was  created  the  ether.  Chaoe  and  gloomy  night  enveloped  it  on  aO 
There  was  universal  obscurity.  But  there  was  a  being  tncomprehenMlile, 
Hidpi»«dsteQt;  the  Creator  of  aU  things ;  as  well  of  the  ether  itself,  as  of 
is  pnder  the  ether.  The  earth  was  hitherto  invisible,  on  account  of  (he 
ontil  the  li^  bursting  through  the  ether,  illuminated  the  whole  creation 
T%at  Ugkt  SMV  ike  Being  bejbre  mentioned  ;  even  he  that  is  above  aU  things.**  The 
mat  fiigiuttit  If  pfcaerved  also  by  Suidas. 
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luft  heathen  deities^  hat  his  jmrpoie  was  to  exalt  his  heroes  in  the  com- 
parison. Supposing,  however^  that  Mr.  Martin^  or  his  advocates^ 
should  argue  that  he  could  give  no  other  ^^^rm  to  the  Deity^  and 
supposing  that  we  should  admit  this  reply,  and  admit  also  (for 
the  moment)  that  painting  may  indulge  in  such  representaticms 
with  advantage  to  itself  and  to  society;  we  should  in  this  case;, 
be  disposed  to  i!^oui>  then,  as  you  have,  with  propriety,  because 
with  great  benefit  to  your  composition,  borrowed  the  form  and 
attitude  of  your  Deity  from  Michael  Angelo, — a  form  and  attitude 
wtdctt  in  his  original  is  yet  more  expressive  of  mighty  energy  employed 
in  separating  the  dements,  why  did  you  not  quote  also  from,  the  cele- 
brated NocU,  (or  nativity)  of  Corregio,  and  paint  your  Deity  ''  instinct 
with  light,"  as  Milton  phrases  it,  &c.  Ccnrregio  has,  very  poetically 
painted  the  infant  Saviour?  Had  this  been  dcme,  and  done  with  the 
well-known  powors  of  this  artist  over  light,  shade,  and  colour,  we  think 
a  miraculous,  surprising,  and  even  sublime  effect,  would  have  been  pro- 
duced. Instead  a£  whidi,  Mr.  Martin's  Deity  is  the  redpient  of  li^t 
and  shade,  as  if  constituted  of  material  substance,  'and  thus  no  dififer- 
enoe  is  observed  between  created  things  and  their  creator. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  are  quite  ready  to  admit  those  technical  merits 
which  have  been  claimed  for  this  extraordinary  young  artist,  <m  account 
of  the  present  work ;  sudi  as  the  abundant  employment  of  (ultramarine) 
blue  as  die  proper  dement  of  deamess,  in  that  cierulean  portion  of  crea- 
tion which  has  been  redeemed  from  Chaos.  This  colour  must  necessarily 
be  the  proper  dement  of  atmospheric  deamess,  since  it  is  in  nature 
nothing  else  than  the  necessary  result  of  such  deamess.  His  art  of 
auggestiog  that  fiery  or  combustible  partides  are  mingled  in  the  chaotic 
mass,  or  cmde  nuUeriel,  is  also  commendable.  Transition,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  paint,  is  successfully  suggested.  As  Qiaos  subsi^ps  into 
ordec,  lightnings  play  through  the  expanse.  The  face  of  the  deep  is 
emerging  from  darkness;  and  the  summit  of  Atlas  or  Caucasus  rears 
itself  above  the  horizon. 

All  this  is  much  to  the  purpose,  and  is  executed  with  a  daring  pencil : 
but  the  moon  exhibits  an  ignorant  mingling  of  crescent  with  orbicular 
form :  and  were  we  disposed  to  joke  upon  solemn  occasions,  we  should 
say,  is  evidently  unfinished.  We  think,  too,  that  the  profusion  of  drapery 
in  which  the  Ddty  is  doathed  is  thoughtlessly  lavished.  Why  drapery 
at  all?  Why  other  concealment  than  douds  would  have  afforded? 
Let  Mr.  Martin  paint  De  Gama  and  Camoens  doubling  the  Cape  (from 
the  Lusiad,  a  fine  subject  for  his  pencil),  and  he  will  find  out  what  we 
mean  (better  than  we  can  express  it),  from  studying  the  sublime  vision  of 
that  neglected  poet. 

On  the  whole,  we  should  be  strongly  disposed  to  say,  that  a  good 
picture  is  here  misnamed.  That  Mr.  Martin  has  not  painted  the  Jehovah 
of  Moses,  but  we  ought  rather  to  have  written  the  Elohim  of  die  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  Chaldean  cosmogony,  for  we  are  scriptuially  informed 
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Umt  the  Gods  were  plural  at  the  advent  of  creation :  but  that  he  has 
here  presented  us  widi  the  spirit  of  Loda,  or  of  Fingal^  or  some  other  of 
the  gigantic  ghosts  of  Ossian^  floating  through  the  mists  toward  the 
mountains  of  Caledonia  or  the  hall  of  Odin.> 

As  we  have  before  intimated,  landscapes  form  the  chief  attraction  of 
tiie  present  season,  at  the  Sufic^-street  GraUery.  Before  we  return 
to  notice  more  of  them,  the  CkriHtnat  Cheer  of  Mr.  G.  Lance,  must  give 
ns  pause,  itis  numbered  on  die  catalogue  204 ;  and  is  a  kind  of  Larder 
Mi-invaded,  differing  from  Mr.  Edwin  Landseer's  Larder  invaded,  which 
die  Directors  of  the  B^tish  Institution  rewarded  with  a  premium,  in 
respect  that  all  here  isHiU-life,  and  there  an  animated  dog  and  cat  seemed 
about-to  contend  for  paramount ri^t  in  the  good  cheer.  The  present 
picture  is  painted  with  a  bold  and  tasteful  pendl,  able  to  vary  its  touch 
according  to  the  demands  of  its  subject.  It  is  richly  cdoured :  its  light 
is  broad  and  captivating ;  and  is  sufficiently  large  to  present  us  with  the 
several  oljects  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  their  natural  dimen- 
siona.  A  noUe  sirloin  of  beef  performs  a  principal  part  in  the  comedy 
of  Christmas  cheer :  and  the  subordinate  characters  are,  a  hare,  turkey, 
and  pheasant.  A  red,  and  a  savoy  cabbage,  and  a  stone-bottle>  are  iiH 
troduced  with  good  effect. 

Mr.  J.  Stark's  Landscape,  Na  189,  i«  very  finely  painted.  It  is  but 
a  common  subject;  ooiuisting  of  a  few  trees  of  no  remarkable  growdi ; 
a  winding  rustic  road,  and  a  pond,  such  as  one  sees  in  many  parts  of 
Epping  Forest ;  and  in  the  course  of  every  ramble  into  countries  when 
there  are  neither  mountains  nor  cataracts.  It  is  quite  unpretending. 
The  subject  is  almost  nothing :  the  treatment  every  thing.-  Its  component 
forms  are  assimilated  with  much  taste:  it  is  mild  and  genial  in  colours  ; 
and  powerful  yet  peaceful  in  chiaroscuro,  and  the  whole  is  in  admirable 
keeping. 

Mr.  Hofland,  who  used  to  be  regarded— by  himself— as  another 
main  pillar  of  the  gallery  (we  have  before  spoken  of  one  or  two),  seems 
now  to  shrink,  like  Mr.  Heaphy,  from  the  pictatorial  strife :  and  cer- 
tainly those  luminaries,  Messrs.  Glover,  Linton,  and  Stark,  (as  an  as- 
trologer might  say)  are  now  in  trine,  and  throwing  their  rays  to  his 
detriment :  but  alas  t  Mr.  Hofland  is  retrograding  to  his  own  detriment 
That  which  he  seems  to  consider  as  his  principal  work  of  the  season,  aad 
ci  the  year  in  which  it  is  his  turn  to  preside  at  the  councils  of  the  S.  B.  A. 
(we  judge  from  its  large  din^nsions,  and  the  central  situation  in  which 
it  is  placed  in  the  great  room,  with  so  much  solicitude  of  observation,) 
is  one  of  the  worst  things  which  the  public  has  seen  from  his  pencil  for 
several  years.  We  passed  it  thrice,  without  a  suspicion  that  it  was  Mr. 
Hofland's. 

It  is  numbered  171 ;  designated  Scarborough  Castle,  and  poetioaUf 
illustrated  or  mottoed  as  follows  : 

The  deafening  damours  of  the  angry  surge 
Come  raingUng  with  the  rufth  of  warring  windi, 
And  the  dread  thunders  of  the  lurid  sky. 
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It  is  of  oo«ine  a  toAf  wid  Htniitiiom  asene,  wiA  Sc^tom^ 
CMde  in  the  siiddle  ground ;  and  two  mfwing  failots — fuch  as  thsj 
ai^-^piillmg  up  by  a  Tope>  God  knows  what :  it.is  left  far  the  tmagina- 
tion>  without  even  a  hint^  that  we  oan  peroeive>  to  guide  it  in  its  guessing; 
butthe  composition^  geneially,  is  in  a  similar  state,  reminding  us  of  the 
quaint  expknt  of  that  artist  of  the  Liw  Countries,  who  being  empLojetk 
to  pamt  the  deluge,  presented  his  emplojer  with  the  picture  of  a  Dutdk 
cheanr,  and  repressed  or  increased  his  surprise  hy  arguing,  that  it  waa 
a  certain  proof  thatmen  had  existed  in  ihe  worid.  We  said  durvknmg 
sailors^  because  a  bare  pole  of  a  mast,  without  a  straw  of  rigging*  or 
aught  else  remaining,  is  dimly  seen  through  an  overwhelming  quantitjr 
of  smnething  white^  whidi  we  suppose  must  be  meant  for  the  qpcay  of 
the  sea,  thon^  it  ralher  more  resembles  snow.  This  pde  seems  to 
indicate  a  wrecked  ship.  There  is  some  object,  indeed,  whidi  maj 
pass  for  bun  of  said  wreck,  unless  it  be  meant  for  rock ;  but  all  is 
dnbious.  Yet  sisely,  amid  this  in^orious  uncertainty,  we  could  scarcely 
be  mistaken  in  the  main  fact,  namely,  that  we  here  beheld  the  mefao- 
chcJy  shipwreck  of  a  Mrd^raU  landscape  painter.  We  hoped,  how- 
eirer,  to  see  him  safe  ashore  again ;  and,  sure  enou^,  safe  adiore  again 
we  afterward  found  him,  in  the  anti-room,  as  our  readers  shall  pre- 
sently know. 

The  broad  mass  of  white  whidi  we  hare  noticed  above,  and  whidi 
we  agree  to  take  for  the  foam  and  spray  of  the  raging  aea,  is 
^  without  form  and  void,"  although  darkness  is  not  upon  the  fiaoe 
of  the  deep.  If  our  painter  was  totally  iuhensible  to,  or  rather,  we 
should  have  said,  unrecollective  of, — ^for  the  present  cannot  be  one  of 
those  master-pieces  which  he  is  so  fearful  the  pubHc  diould  think  were 
nof  painted  on  the  spot;"  but,  if  Mr.  Hofland  had  lost  all  reooUecticm 
of  those  romantic  forms  of  the  raging  sea,  when  broken,  dashed  into 
foam  and  spray  by  rocks  and  storms,  in  which  the  pemdls — almost,  we 
might  say,  the  spirits — of  Wilson,  de  Loutheibourg,  and  Vemet,  were 
wont  to  revd ;  if  he  could  not  imitate  these,  nor  their  great  ardietype, 
natiue,  why  did  he  not  hurl  his  sponge  at  his  picture,  witii  ihe 
despairing  sendlility  of  the  dissatisfied  Apelles  ?  He  surely  could  not 
have  been  more  unsuccessful  than  in  this  principal  light  of  his  picture 
of  Scarborou^  Castle.    Pope  sings,  that 

«*^—  whin  load  target  lath  the  toanding  tboie, 
Tbt  hiiliw  i<m%h  vent  thottU,  like  the  biUtNviy  row. 

Bttt  what  corraaponding  eneigy  of  Style  is  here?  Not  even  manner, 
—that  manuiJ  dextenty>  or  bravura  trickezy  of  the  pencil^ — is  substi- 
tated  for  those  wiU  and  ever-varying  shapes,  which  in  nature,  under 
these  stormy  circumstances,  are  so  grand  and  impressive.  No,  not  even 
iUi :  bat  tiie  brush-dabbing  of  a  tiaud  school^girl,  who  must  loam 
drawing,  althou^  destitute  of  a  suigle  spark  of  genius,  ''fills  i^  all 
the  mighty  void." 

We  have  mcaitiened  Wilson  above.  He  is  imitated  in  the  pencilling 
and  colours  of  the  roeks,  &c.  which  are  on  the  kft  hand  side  of  the 
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pfetors;  tet  tMi  parliit  iadtiitifm  it  not  in  eoiiootd  Willi  die  rett^ftbe 

A  cannon  stsnds  on  the  shore,  not  far  from  tliese  xodos,  hot  so  in- 
de&kitely  painted^  thut  it  is  hnpossiUe  to  diaoorer  whether  it  he  a  ^p 
gan^  nved  ham  the  wreck ;  or  the  Regent's  homh  (to  wU^  it  cer^ 
tBslj  hean  resemldBnoe) ;  ot  whether  it  be  meant  to  denote  diat 
iht  ntk  of  Scarborough  is  here  vulnerable ;  or  upon  what  prindple 
t^i  piece  of  artillery  is  supposed  to  be  assimilated  with  the  rest  of  ^e 
picture.  We  much  question,  too>  whether  Scarborough  CasUe,  in  any 
▼lew,  can  appear  to  stand  upon  a  rock  so  small  and  isolated.  We  think 
tUs  picture  must  have  been  painted  from  a  very  hasty  sketdi,  done 
under  the  baffling  influeuoe  of  ^  the  deafening  elamonrs  of  the  angry 
sui]ge>''  &c  as  per  motta 
No.  1129  is  termed  *'  A  Grecian  Landscape,  MoomUght/* 

— ^ what  time  the  Qaeen  of  niglit 

Chates  the  Ungering  twilight  from  the  sky ; 

And  o*er  the  rippling  waters,  the  vkiU  sail 

And  marUe  columns,  sheds  her  meUow  light 

It  should  rather  have  been  has  chased,  for  the  twilight  no  where 
lingers  in  the  sky,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  seem  to  Unger  on  the 
Wflcape.  But  has  this  artist  ever  been  in  Greece  ?  We  believe  not ; 
(t  he  would  have  known  that  so  much  warm  light  about  the  moon,  in 
the  cloudless  pert  of  the  sky ;  and  so  much  of  minute  detail  in  the  trees 
and  buildingi^  were  never  seen  there  by  moonlight ;  nor  by  any  light 
such  paltry  little  figures  ranged  along  the  parapet  ai  a  Greek  temple^ 
as  are  here  shown  in  the  middle  distance.  There  is  no  white  sail  in 
^  picture,  notwithstanding  that  the  accompanying  verses  give  us  to 
Qodentand  that  there  is ;  and  the  two  figures  (for  whatsoever  descdip- 
tkm  of  Gre^s  they  may  be  intended)  which  linger  near  the  foot  oi 
the  bridge,  and  in  the  very  middle  of  the  foreground,  contribute  scarqely 
any  thing  either  to  the  sentiment  or  effect  of  the  piece. 

Ike  picture  would  not  do  to  compete  with  the  Moonlights  of  Wright, 
of  Derby ;  or  even  with  Glover^s  Conway  Castle,  hf  Mamlighi,  (Na 
160)  which,  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  head  toward  the  ri^t  hand, 
u^  easily  be  oompaxed  with  it.  The  rippling  water  in  this  latter  is 
puticulaily  beautiful,  and  makes  Hofland's  touch,  which  is  meant  to 
eqmeaB  the  same  thing,  namely,  water  rippling  under  the  influence  of 
Ageatle breeae  hy  mnonligiht,  appear  very  mechanical.  But,  in  tntdi, 
daeCasde,  also,  and  the  sanounding  rocks  in  tMi  latter  axe  soaredy 
Iw happily  tmted,  and  so  are  tiie  diftaat  momitains.  The  wholeis 
^eKoons  to  the  mental  taste. 

NwMr.  Hofland's  Scsrboiou^  Castle  hangs  IM,  An  m>erskoi  Mill 
«  ike  Bwdm,  near  l^s^fidd,  YorksUn;  aad  mm%  sttaU  doelches  m. 
^  fim  ike  same  penal,  aie  placed  near  the  diimney  of  the  great  room, 
n  ^of  which  diere  is  little  to  praise,  but  perhaps  still  less  to  < 
^tf  the  piesent  we  pass  them. 
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But  in  the  anti-room  bangs  No.  S2S,  a  woik  of  some  redeeming  in- 
fluence>  to  which  we  fed  pleasure  in  paying  our  respects.  It  is  entitled^, 
"  UlUnnUer  from  near  MaUerdaU." 

In  orderhf  landscapes,  in  park  scenes,  or  among  the  calm  lakes  of 
Cumberland,  Mr.  Hofland  is  much  more  at  home  than  in  the  more  wild 
and  disorderly  passages  of  nature.  Unimpassioned  scenes  of  calm  content 
or  gentle  enjoyment  seem  to  be  his  proper  element :  at  least  we  may  say 
that,  when  he  is  most  successful,  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  such  subjects : 
and  could  we  flatter  ourselves  that  our  recommendation  would  be  listened 
to,  we  would  advise  him  to  leave  storms  and  shipwrecks,  and  cl«wiral 
subjects,  which  do  but  remind  us  of  such  works  as  Wilson's  Niobe,  and 
his  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  contemporary — 
to  men  of  Wilson's  cast  of  genius. 

The  view  fi»m  near  Matterdale  is  a  serene  rural  landscape,  of  which 
the  forms  are  sufficiently  romantic  to  be  highly  pleasing ;  and  the 
coloiuing  genial. 

We  have  always  felt  Ullswater  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
lakes  of  England,  and  this  picture  confirms  that  feeling.  Light  grey 
sommer  clouds  are  floating  above,  and  the  tranquil  lake,  which  in  this 
view  takes  something  of  the  character  of  a  river  scene — having  two 
readies, — h&  below,  surrounded  by  mountains  of  nuld  magnificence.  The 
Aj  and  mountains  are  tenderly  and  tastefully  pencilled ;  so  is  the  whole 
of  the  middle  distance:  while  the  foreground  objects  have  sufficient 
vigcmr,  and  not  more  than  sufficient.  The  whole  is  in  harmony,  and 
reminds  us  of  Milton's  brief  abstract  of  his  Paradise — 
A  happy  rural  leat,  of  various  view. 

With  these  impressions  in  favour  of  this  artist's  peculiar  talent  in  the 
treatment  of  pleasure  ground,  we  felt  some  disappointment  on  entering 
THE  INNKB  BOOM,  where  with  great  propriety,  because  separated  from 
coloured  works,  hang 

THB  BNOBAVIKOS : 

for  we  happened  to  be  first  attracted  by  the  two  largest,  which  are  views 
of  and  from  Richmond  Hill,  after  Hofland. 

These  bear  the  name  of  Mr.  C.  Heath,  and  are  numbered  in  the  cata- 
logue 584  and  597*  The  first  is  designated  Richsnondjrom  Twichenkam 
Park,  and  has  much  of  a  tamely-embellished  boarding-school  air,  both  in 
design  and  execution.  Not  that  we  mean  to  inculcate  that  Mr.  Hofland 
should  have  altered^  but  rather  have  aimed  at  restoring  the  featoxes  of 
tJie  place ;  that  is  to  say,  should  have  so  modified  and  managed  his  wotk^ 
as  to  divest  the  scene,  in  some  d^ree  at  least,  of  wiiat  the  meddMng 
hand  of  man  had  superinduced  on  Nature  to  her  disadvantage.  If  a 
landscape  has  a  common-place  aspect,  or  tendency  to  such  an  aspect, 
when  viewed  at  a  certain  time  of  the  day,  from  having  been  too  mudi 
under  the  hand  and  eye,  and  restraint  of  the  landscape  gardener,  or 
from  other  officious  interference  with  Nature's  intentions,  a  wise  painter 
would  not  prefer  this  very  aspect  and  time,  or  spread  out  in  full  display 
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those  uninctiiieflqae  and  unpoetical  drcumstanoesy  as  Mr.  Hofland  has 
here  done ;  but  would  say  *'  off!  off!  ye  UndingsJ*  A  wise  painter 
would  not  people  his  Twickenham  Park  with  pretty  masters  and  niisses;^ 
and  fashionable  bdles,  who  (without  much  lack  of  charity),  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  come  there,  in  order  to  exhibit  their  tuckers,  and  shamds^ 
and  ribbands,  and  portfolios,  and  albums  bound  by  Hering,  and  draw« 
ing^room  airs,  and  toplatf  at  landscape  quite  prettily,  while  they  take 
the  air. 

Mr.  Hofland  here  tells  the  same  story  with  his  pencil,  which  we  hare 
heard  Coleridge  recite  in  his  lectures,  as  an  example  6t  the  anti-cMmnE. 
Mr.  Coleridge  went  out  with  a  fine  lady  of  reputed  iasie,  on  the  lake  of 
Dorwent  Water,  to  see  Lowdore  waterfall ;  who,  when  the  boat  had 
douUed  the  woody  promontory  that  is  near  the  little  inn,  and  they  came 
in  riew  of  the  cataract,  exclaimed  in  fine  cadence,  '^  What  a  suMime 
scene !  I  declare  it  is  absolutely — preUy" 

How  different  this  from  the  primitive  and  poetic  character  which 
Turner  gave  to  the  hill  and  bridge  of  Richmond  (some  years  ago)  from 
nearly  the  same  spot.  By  .divesting  the  scene  of  its  dressed  and  holiday 
aspect ;  by  coming  at  an  eariy  hour  for  his  effect ;  by  overshadowing  the 
Suny  end  of  Richmond  bridge ;  by  obscuring  certain  of  the  local  details 
of  Richmond  itself  in  the  mistiness  of  morning;  and  by  introducing 
some  sheep,  and  the  simple  early  incident  of  some  women  bathing  a 
child  near  the  fore*ground ;  an  incident  which  we  deem  worthy  of  the 
Muse  of  painting,  and  which,  had  it  been  met  with  in  the  pas« 
torals  of  Theocritus,  would  have  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the 
critics ;  this  highly  gifted  academician  has  been  enabled  to  confer  an 
abstract  and  interesting  aspect  on  the  hamlet  of  Richmond,  without 
ridating  recent  facts,  to  restore  its  primitive  and  pastoral  character  to 
diis  ddightfiil  part  of  the  Thames;  and  to  awaken  the  most  touching 
aaodations.    The  spectator  is  taught  to  feel 

The  breesjr  can  oCliic0iiM-6rea<ftliiS^ mom ; 
»d  the  latter  portion  of  this  verse  is  finely  exemplified  in  that  misty 
indistinct  distance  of  mingled  groves  and  edifices  which  leaves  imagina- 
tion  to  wander  over  **  ihe  Frescati  of  England,"  and  finish  the  picture 
fimn  the  miggestioHs  of  the  painter. 

All  this  the  (me  artist  has  accomplished,  where  the  other  has  eidiaosted 
hw  means  oE  art,  with  the  patietice  cilda  observers,  by  the  dose  and  con- 
tinned  attention  which  he  requires  to  the  minute  accuracy  of  modem 
trivialities,  altogedier  unworthy  of  more  than  childish  attention. 

When  we  loc^  at  this  engraving,  which  doubtless  has  been  ''  printed 
to  shame  the  rogues  "  of  the  Royal  Academy,  we  cease  to  wonder  that 
die  large  ori^^nal  picture  was  mitt  permitted  to  enter  their  great  room* 
We  cease  to  wander  also  at  the  resentment  whidi  ensued.  It  is,  how- 
erer,  a  somewhat  better  engraved  plate  than  its  companion.  No.  .997  ; 
because  it  is  in  subject  better  suited  to  the  talents  of  the  engraver,  or 
rather  engrayers  (for  it  does  not  a^ppear  to  be  entirdy  the  work  of  a 
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ai<dit)  nviio  hirae  been  emplojred  on  it :  Imt  liiere  is,  noCwidi- 
standaig,  much  in  it  tliit  is  mechanical  and  common.  Perhaps  it  is 
ualacky  for  its  repntationi  diat  its  veary  merits  are  of  a  kind  which  we 
have  seen  so  dfitcin^  and  i^diidi  can  now  be  successfully  imitated  by  so 
many,  that  they  aiflfect  us  but  languidly ;  nor  is  it  any  new  discovery 
that  tiraMt  of  originality  in  art  is  apt  to  satiate  the  mental  taste. 

The  lower  part  of  the  sky  is  executed  in  what  engravers  call  a  diy 
manner^  and  is  but  very  so  so ;  but  the  upper  part  seems  to  be  by  some 
superior  hand.  The  style  of  the  trees  has  die  merit  of  being  a  pretty 
good  traiidation  of  that  of  the  taught  park  trees  of  this  painter,  which 
genetally  look  as  if  they  oould  dance  vay  graceful  minuets,  if  handsome 
partnen  would  do  them  the  pleasure  to  caU  out  the  pretty,  modem, 
Hamadryades.  Should  there  seem  any  thing  Uke  contradiction  between 
Ibeae  icmaiks  and  our  critique  on  the  VUswater  of  Mr.  Hofland,  we 
must  beg  to  have  it  remembered  that  the  contradiction  is  not  ours. 
Artuts  we  not  always  consistent  with  themsdves ;  and  we  write  from 
ooidar  fiEKsts. 

The  camponioQ  print,  the  Fiewfrom  Riehmond  Hill,  is,  on  the  whole, 
sonieRvhat  better;  at  least  as  fiur  as  the  painter  is  oonoenied.  It  has  a 
deoont  effect,  and  a  certain  mellowness  of  tone  which  is  agreeable,  and 
)m  some  degree  redeems  the  dull  rottenness  of  style  with  which  the  aky 
and  distance  are  eiqnressed.  Yet  this  tone  is  rather  too  low  and  gmve 
finr  the  ehecrM,  tlie  exhilarating  sentiment  mlaoh  ought  to  attend  on 
AiB  rsolly  delif^tful  prospect.  Richmond  Hill  is  not  very  lofty,  hot  it 
aoitcaiy  sewna  soffidentfy  so  in  the  jnrasent  engraving.  The  ^ectator 
doea  not  seem  to  kxdtdown  enou(^  towaids  Petershain. 

In  the  engiaver's  mode  of  treating  it,  there  is  much  that  is  meeh»- 
nkal  «id  oomiaoii«plae^  and  little  thiit  betokms  high  feeling  for  his 
aft.  The  sheep  wfaioh  are  doubtless  meant  to  adorn  the  fore-giound^ 
rather  degrade  it,  from  the  aoull  resemblance  they  bear  to  those  "^^wftlr^ 
They  seem  more  VIke  the  work  ci  a  taylor^  needle  than  of  that  of  a 
proAeient  in  the  art  of  etefaing  landscape  and  its  usual  acoompanimenta. 

Thla  interesting  room  contains  some  ^timable  productions  in  all  the 
Wfttent  modes  of  that  commercial  and  beautiful  branch  of  ar^  which  ii 
so  abundant  and  various  in  its  blossoms  and  fruits.  Here  are  line 
engravHigs,  fidiographic,  or  stone  etchings ;  me2iotintoes>  and  stq^ed 
worics^  ««ie<if  whidli  exhibit  very  superior  skilL  In  the  newly  invented 
mode  ef  etching,  or  raiher  drawing  on  stone,  here  are  some  of  the  best 
examples  we  have  seen,  ehi^y  from  the  pencils  of  Mr.  R.  Lane,  and 
Mr.  J.  D.  HlffdiB^  A  frame  of  Fac  Sirmki,  e^  SketckM  by  Gmiuw 
tetougk.  No.  695,  by  the  former,  will  aflford  great  pleasure  to  the 
admirers  ef  I^Mit  tastcffbl  and  fasdnating  master,  from  their  freedom 
oomhiBed  with  tm^  ef  reseml^nce  to  his  peculiar  style  of  dEetching 
from  Nature;  Ihey  are  really  fao-simiies.  Some  of  iSbsm  imitate  lead 
peneil  with  gr^t  exactness,  and  others  blade  and  white  dudk  wben  used 
npoo  coloured  paper,  whidi  aets  as  middle  tint ;  a  mode  of  dwtdiing  to 
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wki^  QdoAcfSfm^,  tamacd  the  kiter  part  of  Iub  csvetr,  was  cqpa- 
dally  pardaL 

Being  limited^  Eke  all  other  mortals,  in  time  and  ^aoe,  we  must  now 
pay  some  attention  to  that  part  of  the  present  exhibition  whick  has  bean 
porfonned  by  statuaries  and  modellers.  Although  thefar  show  of  Uie 
present  season  is  inconsiderable,  we  must  not  pass  it  over  in  total 


THB  BOOM  OF  8GULFTUBB. 

The  Busts  cf  J,  Mudford,  Esq.  (a  man  with  an  ample  mouth — the 
lame,  we  suppose,  which  dictates  a  volume  per  diem)  of  G.  Ros€y  Esq. 
(with  closed  lips)  and  T.  Chevalier,  Esq.  (the  amiable  mystagogue  and 
sUe  surgeon)  which  are  numbered  in  the  catalogue  845,  6,  7,  prove  that 
Mr.  de  ViQe,  as  mi^t  be  expected,  is  a  matter-of-fact  modeller,  to  ^le 
fiiU  as  solicitous  about  the  forms  of  the  craniums  whidi  come  uador  has 
hand  and  eye,  as  those  of  the  features  of  the  faces.  To  generalise  in 
any  degree,  or  idealise,  is  either  past  his  power ;  or,  as  it  is  most  liberal 
to  suppose,  does  not  enter  into  his  views. 

The  two  heads  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  speak  are  faithful  like- 
nesses of  their  respective  originals;  but  the  drapery  which  the  modeller 
hss  wra^j^ed  around  their  necks  and  breasts  is  not  ULgood  taste.  If  it 
had  been  more  plain  and  simple,  the  details  of  the  fiwes  would  have 
sppeared  to  superior  advantage.  Let  Mr.  de  Ville  continue  to  look  at 
Nature  for  his  heads ;  but  we  should  recommend  him  to  look  at  the 
busts  of  NoUekens  for  their  accompaniments. 

Na  340,  the  Bust  of  J.  Uerming,  Esq.  by  J.  Henniog,  Jun.  is  a  good 
Hkeness,  and  shows  that  the  said  J.  Henning,  Jun.  is  '^  a  wise  son.'* 
But  that  of  Mrs.  Siddans,  by  J.  Henning,  No.  348,  is  deficient  in  gran- 
deur of  style.  The  hair  and  other  accompaniments  want  taste :  nor  is 
the  local  likeness  at  all  striking.  Our  great  tragedian  had,  and  still  has^ 
a  much  nobler  character  of  countenance. 

We  suspect  that  the  exercise  of  this  artist's  talents  should  be  limked 
to  a  smaller  scale ;  for  his  Phygdiian  Marbles,  and  Proosssums  rf  the 
Parthenon  are  far  better.  The^  are  works  of  great  care  and  exaetkude, 
and  the  restorations  in  general  are  ably  supplied,  as  far  as  a  cunovy 
view  enables  us  to  pronounce  a  general  remark.  There  s^pears  to  be  a 
ndstake  in  the  catalogue,  where  all  these  elaborate  fiieses  are  marked  as 
being  from  the  Parthenon^  whereas  the  frame  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room  is  clearly  filled  with  miniature  copies  of  the  ako  relievo  sculptuiea 
of  PhygaHa. 

No.  550  is  designated  Centre  for  the  Shield  qfAehiBes,  and  bears  ih^ 
name  of  J.  Henning,  Jun.  The  Sun  is  here  perscmified  as  a  celestial 
charioteer — erroneously.  Mr.  Henning's  Apollo  is  a  tame,  in^erfectlj 
marked  figure,  with  a  short  le£t  arm,  deficient  in  the  superior  paation 
sf  hishead,  thooghwiththeneckof  a  Hercules;  his ctt slicks aokwardly 
igainst  the  near  horse's  tail ;  and  has  no  yoke,  shaft,  or  other  ttieans  t^ 
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afctacfament  to  the  fieiy  coursers.  The  ooursersr  themsdreB,  are  fay  fiff 
the  best  part  of  the  work^  being  studied  from  the  Elgin  MarUes. 

His  sculptured  Head  tf  Achilles  himself,  Na  349,  is  a  work  of  some 
merit,  but  yet  bearing  but  too  evident  marks  of  immaturity,  and  we 
ought  rather  to  have  said  of  scmie  promise.  Highly  impassioned  sub- 
jects (none  can  be  more  so  than  the  present)  are  of  all  things  the  most 
difficult  to  treat  in  sculpture ;  the  proper  element  of  which  appears  to 
be  placidity. 

And  now,  we  must  make  our  bow  and  retire  for  the  month.  In  jus- 
tice to  certain  meritorious  p^ormances,  we  would  willingly  have 
remained  longer  and  reviewed  more,  particularly  Mr.  Scouler's  fine 
group  of  Adam  and  Eve,  which  displays  his  academic  prowess  to  so 
mudi  advantage ;  but  we  do  not  like  to  do  things  by  halves,  and,  at  pre- 
sent, have  not  time  remaining  to  walk  round  it. 


THE  MAN  OF  REFINEMENT. 

The  publishers  of  the  present  age  are  an  extremely  sensitive  set  of 
men,  and  we  rather  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the  publisher  of 
Trrmainb  is  the  most  sensitive  of  all  his  contemporaries.  Mr.  Murray 
has  defended  himself  in  an  acute  style  against  the  malice  of  Medwin, 
and  evinced,  in  several  well-turned  sentences,  a  detestation  of  «  the 
filchers  of  good  names,"  highly  creditable  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  book- 
seller. Even  Blackwood,  the  Editor  of  the  Scotch  Magasine,  occa- 
sionally lauds  his  own  virtues  and  talents, — and  at  times  too,  when  they 
are  not  assailed, — ^with  a  vehemence  that  recommends  him  at  once  to 
the  scholar  and  the  gentleman.  We  reverence  these  men  of  pure  cha- 
racter and  lively  sensibilities,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  record  their  good 
worics  whenever  we  in  future  shall  happen  to  stumble  upon  them. 
A  good  name  is  every  thing,  and  no  man  should  easily  permit  it  to  be 
taken  from  him. 

Mr.  Colbum  lately  published  a  novel  called  Tremainey  as  our  readers 
know,  and,  by  some  luckly  manoeuvre,  the  authorship  was  fixed  upon 
^e  poor  Honourable  Mr.  Ryder,  who  did  not,  however,  choose  to  bear 
another  man's  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him,  and  therefore  flatly 
contradicted  his  own  fame  in  the  newspapers,  l^  the  following  letter : 

WuOrooky  March  30,  182& 

Sir— It  hM  been  with  great  surprise,  that  I  hare  read  the  paragraph  in  jour  paper 
averring  ^'  that  I  had  openly  avowed  myself  to  be  the  author  of  the  new  novd  of 
<  Tremaiw.*  '*  This  is  so  far  from  a  correct  statement,  that  whenever  I  have  been  asked 
ihis  question  I  have  uniformly  and  unequivocally  denied  it  The  fact  is,  that  J  have 
not  yet  teen  that  work,  nor  do  I  know  who  wrote  it 

You  wiU,  I  am  persuaded,  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  I  am  giving  you,  to  ledi^ 
this  miitakie,  either  by  insecting  this  letter  in  your  next  number  (which  you  have  my 
full  liber^  to  do),  orin  any  other  manner  you  may  think  more  advisable. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  R.  Rydsk. 
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the  nhfV^^lMer  wai  adcbreiBed  t&  1^6  E^Btdf  «P  Oc  J^  4nB 
If6iripttp»,  aai  tike  f<^<wriiig  are  the  elweiyatioit*  iHiMi  aeeifttitiitthi* 
ki  iBaoKitti  IB  lie  nuitther  for  Stindfty  thtMaf  Apr3. 

tEEMAIKE. 

Thii  is  naH J  an  age  of  fiterary  mystery,  and  it  requires  a  talent  bejond  that  iHkidt 
we  poMeas,  to  diMorer  At  troth  cf  any  rcpot«%  hoirere^  ptMitbe,  mpwlag  ttdl*t 
and  their  works— Sir  Walter  8oott  has  agtikt  piddvif  teasd  te  illwiimp  «f 
"  Waveriey,*'  (much  to  our  astonishment)  and  we  ha?e  been  fkTOured  with  the  fi»U 
loving  letter^  from  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Ryder  oa  the  subject  of  his  noTd  of 
^  Tremaine.'*  Not  only  did  we  hear  firom  the  pubUther  and  his  friends  on  aU  H^ 
that  it  was  by  Mr.  Rydar,  hitt  trough  the  cotmty  with  which  the  Right  BommrabU 
Gentkrfum  it  more  particularly  connected^  fA€  work  cireukited  at  hisy  and  was  celled 
Us,  as  from  auOufrity,  We  now  Insert  a  letter  containing  the  unqualified  ootttradic- 
fioD  of  die  report,  which  we  confeas  we  had  ourselves  begun  to  doubt,  from  seeing  it 
stated  in  the  (Bd  Tfanes  en  Friday,  that  >«  Tremahie'*  was  certainly  written  by  th« 
Sij^it  HoDOQisiMe  €tantleman« 

Jn  addition  to  this,  we  think  it  right  to  say,  that  we  have  heard  the  novel  attributed 
to  Ms.  Spencer  Perceval ;  but  be  it  his,  or  be  it,  instead  of  a  flithfUl  transcript  of  higlt 
J|/^(a8  the  vu^  call  good  sddety)  a  work  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  regular  steady* 
going  hack  writer;  of  one  thing  the  above  letter  wSl  serve  to  convince  the  town— .jr« 
mean  the  fUly  oi  attributiug  to  anthois  an  intehtlon  of  pourtraying  living  characters  In 
wotks  of  fiction.  Supposing  the  book  to  have  been  Mr.  Ryder*s,  and  Mr.  Ryder  to 
have  made  himtelf  Tremaine,  tkept^fftrt  told  us  that  it  wasjutt  of  personal  anecdotes 
and  Bterary  portraits  of  individuals  connected  with  the  State  during  Mr,  Pitft  adm 
vdmstrtOion^  &c  &c— aU  this  frdls  to  the  ground,  and  in  another  week  we  shall  m  aU 
ptobaUKty  diwover,  that  ^tda  extremely  r«fined  book  isfhnn  some  one  of  Mr.  Colbum's 
New  Monthly  Oontributon,  of  whom  he  has  been  pleased  to  make  a  Frivy  CoundUoc 
and  a  man  of  censequence. 

Ovr  leaders  wiS  obserre^  thM  in  Hie  proper  county  papers  (for  by 
ttidl  muaa  only  can  sudi  a  report^  as  the  one  in  question,  be  circulated) 
was  Mr.  Ryder  noHeed  as  t3ie  author  of  Trentaine,  and  attfiom  cmih^ 
rky.  We  all  know,  that  the  London  Papers  were  equally  atUhorked 
to  say  as  much,  and  judicious  praise  and  jndiaons  extracts  were  daily 
ORn^ited  in  that  peculiar  type,  over  whidi  Mt.  Cdbum  leqpii  sd 
^imnphatttiy.  We  detect  *'  that  fine  Reman  Hand'*  in  many  a  dy 
comer. 

This  fetter,  bewevev,  from  Mr.  Ryder,  was  an  awkward  thing,  and 
the  Joka  Bub's  xeiAarks  oa  Mr.  Cdbum  push  the  subfect  in  a  way 
aot  very  pleaiant  to  that  ingenuoos  young  gentleman.  It  appear$» 
ftem  Ms  own  statement,  that  Mr.  C.  had  been  boasting  of  ^e  quality 
of  the  author,  as  well  as  of  the  qudlity  of  tiie  work,  and  had  encouraged 
the  report  of  Mr.  Ryder  being  the  man,  never  expectntg  that  a'person 
in  ha^  life  would  c^laim  a  fame  so  easily  gotten.  But  out  comes 
Mr.  Ryder's  phdn  demaT,  and  Mr.  Cdnnnm  it  driven  to  an  exflanatioit 
in  print, — a  sort  of  pubfishing  at  wUdt  he  tt  at  aD  times  less  happy 
Aan  usual.  The  bo^^selle^  had  got  ^  a  good  mmt^  and  fek  widt 
lago,  that  it  warmest  hard  to  be  robbed  of  it!  The  fbUofWii^  is  the 
wor^  pulfidief^s  leCt^  on  l&e  subject  of  diedenial,  relying,  in  some 
parts,  to  eertaai  statements  which  netet  appear  to  haiw  been  WfSM 
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Urn,  6ioe|t  m  Mfl'own  ooBscieiioe.  The  letter,  however,  vi  a 
judicioiu  and  an  ingBiuoui  letter,— being  at  once  a  sesdous  defence  of 
wounded  character, — a  pleasing  attempt  at  transferring  a  rejected 
mjstery,— and,  at  the  same  tim^  a  neat  review  of  a  work,  in  whidi, 
having  no  direct  interest,  he  cannot  hut  speak  with  strict  impartiality. 
Let  our  leaders  mark  the  lett^  throug^t,  hut  particularly  those  pa»- 
\  we  have  pointed  out  in  italics. 


TO  JOHK  BULL. 

8,  New  BurUngton^reet,  Apnl  12,  1825. 

8ir— I  was  mach  sarproed  to  observe  it  stated  in  your  piqper  of  last  Sunday  week, 
that  you  bad  beard  from  ihtpublUher^  tbat  the  nofd  of  ^  Tiemaine**  was  written  by 
the  Ri^t  Honourable  Richard  Ryder,  and  /  immediately  called  on  ywr  prvder  to 
protest  eigaitui  having  made  such  an  unfuaiyied  atterHon.  No  notice,  however,  having 
been  taken  of  it  in  your  last  number,  I  hasten  to  request  you  wiU  do  me  the  justice 
to  eorrect  die  error.  My  Hatement  respecting  the  author^  and  which  his  own  letteci 
justified  me  in  making,  was  this — That  he  was  an  intimate  friend^  both  public  and 
private^  of  tlie  Right  Honourable  Spencer  Perceval^  and  had  taken  a  part  in  the 
pditical  struggles  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Such  a  man  could  be  no  ordinary 
writer^  as  indeed  the  work  itself  evidently  proves  ;  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Ryder  seem 
to  have  fixed  the  authorship  at  once  on  that  gentleman.  The  universaMy  of  the 
report  inclined  me  also  to  think  it  might  be  Ai«— but  /  mentioned  it  moely  as  a 
report,  and  it  eoold  scarcely  be  expected  that  I  should  aj^pear  ignorant  of  a 
circumstance  regarding  one  of  my  own  pnUicationf,  which  all  the  world  beside  seemed 
to  know. 

From  a  passage  in  (me  of  his  recent  letters,  the  author  seems  less  indined  than  ever 
to  avow  himself;  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  am  still  utteriy  unacquainted  wHh  his 
real  name.    I  am,  Sir,  your*s,  very  obediently,  HExar  GoLBuax. 

Truly,  after  this,  Mr.  Colhum  must  he  ''  The  Man  of  Refinement ;" 
— he  is  the  hero  of  the  story  I  He  is  Tremaine!  It  is  now  pretty 
dear,  that  he  has  done  more  than  quietly  sanction  the  report  of  Mr. 
Hyder  heing  the  author,  for,  when  it  is  contradicted  so  plainly  as  to 
induce  a  Journal  to  complain  of  the  puhlisher's  volunteered  statement, 
he  rushes  (in  his  accustomed  frank  manner)  "  to  protest  against  having 
jooade  such  an  unqualified  assertion."  Unqualified! — oh! — well  then, 
he  hat  made  a  qualified  assertion  to  the  same  efiect !  The  printer  of 
the.  John  Bull,  however,  does  not  print  Mr.  Colhum's  delicate  errata, — 
and  he  takes  the  unfortunate  pen  in  hand  to  correct  himself.  He  now, 
-—heing  in  a  hohhLe  about  his  Man  of  Quality, — ^protests  he  himself  b 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  author !  The  hook  then,  we  suppose, 
was  left  by  some  stranger  at  the  puhlisher*s  shop,  with  a  letter,  stating 
to  Mr.  Colhum,  of  ready  credence,  that  he,  the  author,  '^  was  an 
intimate  friend,  both  puhlic  and  private,  of  the  Honourable  Spencer 
Perceval,  and  had  taken  a  part  in  the  political  struggles  from  the  time 
of  Mr.  Pitt"  A  man, — ^reasoned  Mr.  C. — who  could  say  this,  **  could 
he  no  ordinary  writer ;" — and  Mr.  C.  had  no  interest  in  disbelieving  the 
jgentleman's  statements.  Why  should  he  disbelieve  them  ? 
,  "  The  friends  jof  Mr.  Ryder  seem  to  have  fixed  the  authcHnhip  at 
imoe  on  that  gentleman;" — well,  there  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Colbum 
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should  not  be  fijends  with  Mr.  Rjder.  The  rqport  got  well  into 
drcaktkm^ — even  in  small  paragraphs  in  the  papers^ — and  the  pub- 
lisher^ from  the  ^*  umversalUy"  ci  the  r^K>rt^  was  '^  inclined/'  as  he 
says,  to  think  it  mighi  be  his.  Indeed^  he  mentioned  the  work  as 
Mr.  Ryder's^  but  onlj  as  a  report.  He  could  do  no  other  than  pass 
the  tale>  for  it  was  not  mentioned  to  him  as  a  secret ;  and>  as  he  says, 
it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  he  should  appear  ignorant  of  a 
circumstance  regarding  one  of  his  own  publications,  which  all  thb 
woBLo  beside  seemed  to  know."  When  all  the  world  knows  an  author ; 
we  really  think  a  publisher  may  be  pardoned  in  mentioning  a  name 
or  so! 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Great  Political  Struggler,  the  Friends 
in  public  and  private,  of  the  Honourable  Spencer  Perceval  ("  they  are 
all  Honourable  Men/')  is  in  habits  of  correspondence  with  Mr.  Col- 
bum  at  this  moment;  though  we  lament  his  determination  to  keep 
his  tUle  in  the  back  ground.  Surely  his  Lordship,  or  his  Grace,  might 
be  induced  to  own  a  work  which  all  the  Magasines  and  Newspapers 
detect  to  be  from  a  wdl-bred  pen. 

We  have  only  one  fear  respecting  Mr.  Colbum's  letter,  and  that  ib, 
that  the  Super^'isor  of  Stamps  will  charge  the  poor  John  Bull  three 
shillings  for  the  benefit  that  paper  has  derived  from  the  insertion  of  the 
admirable  letter  from  the  worthy  Man  of  Refinement. 


LETTERS  FROM  PARIS. 

BY   GRIMU'b   GBANOSON. 
No.V. 


Paris,  April  18,  182d. 
•  My  Dkab  Fbiknd, — We  critics  are  really  very  kind  and  condescending 
to  bestow  our  attention  on  the  greater  part  of  the  books  which  are  daily 
sent  forth  upon  the  world.  It  is  an  understood  thing,  that  those  which 
we  praise  as  a  little  less  tedious,  empty,  and  affected,  than  the  rest,  will 
be  utterly  forgotten  in  twenty  years.  During  these  twenty  yeimj, 
however, — the  time  of  their  natural  lives, — they  may  be  pleasant 
reading,  especially  to  a  foreigner,  who,  being  less  intimately  acquainted 
with  our  national  character  and  manners,  will  be  less  struck  by  insipid 
common-places. 

This  month  is  pre-eminently  fortunate.  It  is  marked  by  the  ap« 
pearance  of  a  chef-d'oeuvre,  which,  as  migat  be  expected^  is  already 
seized  by  the  police.  This  work  may  take  its  station  at  no  remote 
distanoe  from  the  imperishable  models  of  our  literature.  The  name  of 
its  author  will  be  repeated  in  that  lofty  r^ion  inhabited  \rf  the  fthades 
of  Lafontaine,  Boileau>  and  Raeine. 

K2 
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M .  *B  Btaa^B  New  Songr  (ahhougk  fear  if  a  friMD  ka»  < 

the  author  £rom  pubtiihiiig  the  "beit  he  has^  written)  maj  bear  a  eom- 
pariran  with  the  works  ef  the  gieatest  poet  Fraaoe  erer  produoadU' 
I  mean  Jean  LafcmtaiMy  whoie  rnedts  are  probafalf  verj  little  untes 
stood  hy  you  foreifneiB.  Molibe  and  Comeiliewant  the  aid  df  an 
actor ;  thc^  merit  rests  upon  their  mocal  philosophy^-*upon  a  profound 
knowledge  of  human  paarionB)  dco.  &c  The  Freachmen  can  feel  all 
the  elevation  of  our  Lafbntaine  without  so  much  trouble.  Half  a 
sheet  oi  paper^  and  a  Httie  iak,  are  all  that  Lafontaine  wanted  te  giro 
to  any  perfect  master  of  the  language,  the  most  intense  pleasuro  that 
any  human  being  can  receive  from  means  so  simple.  His  most  exquisite 
psoductions  rarely  exceed  a  page.  De  Stranger's  song  Le  vkujf  SergetU 
belongs  to  the  same  daii.    These  are  the  two  first  staaias. 

Pt6b  du  nmet  de  ta  fille  ch^e, 

Le  lieux  sei^^ent  se  distrait  de  set  numz, 

£^  d\uie  nudo  q«e  U  balls  a  meuitrie, 

Beroe  en  Bant  deux  petite  fill  jameauz. 

Assb  tranquiUe  an  seuil  da  teit  ehampAtte 

Son  seol  reftige  af  rds  tant  de  combats, 

ndit  parfois''  Ceii*est  pas  tout  de  naltre; 

*' Dieu,  mes  enfkns/Tous  donne  un  beau  tr^pas  !^ 

Mais,  qu*  eatead-H  f  latamboctr  qdf  rtenna ; 

II  Toit  au  loin  passer  un  bataillon, 

Le  sang  remonte  IL  son  front  qui  grisonne ; 

Le  vieux  ooursier  asenti  raiguiUon : 

Hdas !  soudain,  tiistement  11  s'ecrie : 

^^  C*eBt  un  drapeau  que  je  ne  oonnais  pas. 

''  Ah  !  si  jamais  tous  vengez  la  patrie, 

''  Dieo,  mes  enfkns,  vous  donne  un  bean  ti^pas  !** 

Chansom  NouveUay  p.  163. 
It  might  have  been  imagioed^  that  every  dress  that  satire  could  adopt 
had  been  worn  thread-bareiA  France.  Read,  however,  the  song  entitled 
Ooktvk,  yAa/Ai  is  aimed  at  the  Countess  duCayla.  This  lady,  ^iule 
still  young  and  agreeable,  sutenittad,  >r  mon^,  (about  ferty  thouaud 
a  y^ar)  to  the  loathsome  caresses  of  the  most  diisgusting  man  in  France. 
There  are  two  ^en  of  consideraUe  mmt  who  will  sufiar  gnatly 
irom  the  publication  of  this  little  volume.  The  old  amateurs  of  poetiy 
had  a  very  distinct  perception  of  what  was  wantmg  to  M.  de  la 
Martiae  and  Bi.  Casimir  de  la  Vigne  to  entitle  them  to  be  dassed  wi A 
Lafontaiae,  Voltaire,  Boileau,  &c.  But  many  judge  only  by  facts. 
Now,  two  years  ago,  the  works  of  Messrs.  de  la  Martine  and  de  la 
Vijpie  delighted  the  pubHc  as  much  as  the  first  collection  of  At.  4e 
Bwangwr's  stmgs.  The  public  was,  of  course,  perfectly  willing  to 
Wiev»  that  Fraaoe  eonld  actually  boast  three  gieat  poets. 

Da  y^tt  recollect,  wf  ^ar  feicad,  that  in  one  of  the  greatest  wotks 
whksh  modem  fiteiatea  has  pcedu^,  Tom  Jones,  when  Partri^  is 
asked,  after  the  pby,  whidi  of  the  floien  ha  lUkti  best^he  i^  wrn^ 
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ifkA%fligkmt9tikmif9tmmiw}ac^  hfea  ftftentiag  to  Us 

joipAttl.  ''  Tko  Kmg  for  jay  node^/'  Morl  he;  ''  fao  .flp«ib  aU  hb 
VQriBiiiiiBGtlf,lia]f«floudagafaiMtlkeo|bcr,  An  J  iKidjr  vMij  flee  he 
is  an  actcnr."  * 

Wdl,  *«  FiMbk  puUic  eel  oift  whh  ▼Aiwiwiriy^fcjinfcii^g  Umrs. 
iiihMmdoe§Mit k  Vigne,  becaiifle  ihey  ttOH  about  ii^Amd^, 
gkrf,  Vberlgf,  ietUh^  iat  the  BMil  pon^pmu  ^  tngical  style^  and  this 
tane  iartcd  for  t^  yean.  Like  Plartaidg^  lliaX  adinired  the  smd  who 
was  drened  fine,  and  who  spoke  loud.  Whaf  aott  <f  pOpuknty  theti 
WMtoheoipoetedfarafoet  whodoesnot  deal  in  exaggefation^^-who 
ittshis  pea  foUaw  ^  unafieoted  pmnptiBfi  of  his  heart  and  imef. 
Thb  caUamdiBftij  man  waa  ao  little  indebted  to  eduaation,  t)iat  faults 
^ipaUingaiidofquttitityareto  beflcmiid  inhiseailieatpdeta^  Thk 
it  Bot  asloluUyiig  when  we  oanaider  that  he  is  the  ghmdsoa  of  a  poor 
tiiloi:^  aad  that  he  hegan  the  world  as  Waiter  at  an  inn. 

Even  mow,  if  joji.  talk  to  eertain  pedants  about  De  B6nmftt,  the^r' 
9tkjwn»imt  kehasd^nef  A  song  of  a  page  long  aeetns  to  them  m 
mm  inaignifioant  ^roduiilion,  eonqpared  wi^  «  fine  long  porav  prinaei 
in  quarter  with  a  large  margin,  and  beautiful  vignettes,  and  treatiBg  of 
Mfi,  itaik,  mAtwka^,  giory,  iic  &e.  with  that  pompous  emyhasis^ 
without  which,  a  stupid  man  thinks  nothing  serious  or  unprtaKTei 

M.  de  la  Vigne  mui  M.  de  la  Martine;,  the  <me  from  the  beginning 
"rf  his  career^  the  oAer  from  the  time  he  acquired  a  reputatnu  are 
Mb  of  great  talent,  who  ddiberatefy  seat  tibemd^ves  U  their  deska, 
and  mf  Lbrd  Byroo  and  Greece  are  in  fashion.  Now,  then,  we  will 
write  ahdut  Greeoe  and  liberty,  and  let  us  be  sure  not  to  finget  the 
shade  of  Leosudas*  Weeannot  be  too  emjduiticaadgnaidikMiuentonsuch 
subjects* 

M.  de  Beranger,  far  different  from  his  noUe  rivaK  has  from  his 
earhest  you^  been  exposed  to  the  most  painAil  anxieties  and  sufffirings 
^*-he  was  extremely  poor.  As  soon  as  the  manwd  labour  by  which  he 
gained  his  daily  subsistence  was  over,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  song. 
This  was  his  way  of  fixing  things  in  his  memory,— of  writing  his 
jounud.  His  life,  like  his  genius,  iias  a  considerable  reaembhmee  to 
that  of  the  subimie  Robert  Burns,  whom  your  Edinburgh  pedants 
ioftred  to  die  of  poverty.  The  public  of  Paris,  who  are  rather  more 
cMILsed,  did  not  wait  for  k^UterUial  people  and  good  jwdgu  to  penit 
eat  to  them  De  Becanger's  merits.  Under  Napoleon  he  obtained  % 
^ace  of  about  seventy  pounds  a-year,  which  to  him  was  alBuanor^ 
aad  enabled  him  to  leave  off  working  as  journeyman  in  a  ptintaig. 
ifice*  The  Bonijions,  who  are  enennes  of  all  tcue  merit,  of  oonza^ 
<ttanlssed  him.  His  firienda  then  encouraged  him  to  publish  the  two 
&lt  volumes  of  Iks  songs*  The^^  Inought  him  in  upwards  of  efevon 
httndtisd  pounds,  an  enormous  sum  for  our  philssoj^ier.  The  third 
volome,  miiek  in  just  puUi^ed*  and  wkkk  the  Bourbons  instantljr 
MMil4»aa(rtNkMdabovt  njkiehtadMd.    De  Bftaagdr  wifl  pinMU/ 
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be  condemned  to  four  or  five  months  confinement  in  Sainte  Pdagie, 
«— or^  at  anj  rate>  bis  printer^  M.  Plassan^  will  be  ruined.  De  Bebmg^ 
suffers  dreadfully  from  the  tedium  of  confinement^  and  every  dung  he 
writes  in  prison  is  tinctured  by  it 

The  third  volume  contains  several  songs  composed  in  Sainte  Pekgie, 
during  his  first  imprisonment ;  they  are  deficient  in  vigour  and  spirit 
The  sight  of  the  country^  the  influences  of  nature^  and  of  a  dieering 
sun^  are  necessary  to  the  health  of  M.  de  Beranger^  who,  unfortunatdy, 
has  a  complaint  in  the  chest 

The  volume  which  has  just  been  seised  was  greatly  reduced  in  bulk, 
in  consequence  of  the  suggestion  of  M.  de  Baranger's  prudence,  whidi, 
however,  was  not  prudent  enough.  He  has  written  above  two  hundred 
songs  which  he  calls  his  Ckansonnier  noir,  and  which  will  not  appear 
till  after  his  death,  or  that  of  the  despotism.  Several  of  the  songs  in 
this  Black  Book  are  very  much  in  the  style  of  Horace's  '^  Integer  tiim 
scelerisque  purm,"  Tbis  same  prudence. whidi,  as  it  appears,  has  not 
yet  acquired  the  requisite  degree  of  timidity,  withheld  M.  de  B^ranger 
from  giving  us  more  than  fifty-three  songs,  of  which,  only  ten  appear 
to  be  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  celebrated  song  Du  Bon  Dieu. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  when  the  poor  little  Muse  (^  De  Be- 
ranger  made  her  debut  in  the  world,  it  did  not  enter  the  head  of  any 
body,  except  perhi^ss  of  two  or  three  old  dreamers,  that  there  could 
be  any  competition  between  these  slight  and  Mvolous  songs  and  the 
noUe  Messenians  of  Casimir  de  la  Vigne,  or  the  sublime  Meditations 
of  Alphonse  de  la  Martine,  who  was  at  that  time  pufied  by  the  ultra 
party  as  worthy  to  touch  the  harp  of  David,  and  as  the  inspired  sucoesKN* 
of  J.  B.  Rousseau,  and  so  forth.  It  is  no  small  gratification  to  my  pride 
to  tell  you,  that  I  was  one  of  these  two  or  three  dreamers.  I  wrote  an 
article  on  De  B6ranger^s  songs  for  a  journal,  the  editors  of  which  were 
induced  to  insert  it  merely  out  of  civility  to  me.  M.  de  Beranger's 
style  was  perfectly  new,  and  novelty  is  always  ill  received  in  this 
country.     People  are  afraid  of  committing  themselves  by  admiring  it 

The  history  of  oiur  poets  for  the  last  two  years  is  this.  The  liberal 
party  has  incessantly  prtmi  M.  de  la  Vigne,  who  has  not  been  inat« 
tentive  to  the  interests  of  his  own  reputation,  and  whenever  any  event, 
the  death  of  Lord  Byron  for  instance,  has  arrested  the  public  attention,  that 
event  was  sure  to  be  celebrated  by  M.  de  la  Vigne  within  a  fortnight 
M.  ^  la  Martinets  works,  on  the  other  hand,  have  sold  best,  for  the 
ultras  are  at  least  twice  as  rich  as  their  opponents.  The  ultras  are 
the  landholders^,  and  buy  books  to  assist  them  in  Jcilling  time  at  their 
country  houses.  The  rich  liberals  are  manufacturers,  bankers,  &c  and 
are  certainly  not  so  favourably  situated  for  reading.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  iqpparent  success,  the  fame  of  these  two  poets  has  certainly  di- 
minished. AfW  repeated  experiments,  the  public  at  length  feels  dw 
distance  which  separates  the  man  of  genius  from  the  man  of  taknt* 
however  great  that  talmt  may  be.    But  before  my  pen  is. at  the  end 
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of  tfak-flenteBoei  I  ftd  my  injusdoe  towards  M.  de  k  Mtitine*  Th« 
fioaeof  thu  joang  poet  would  be  much  more  lirilliant,  if  be  bad  pub* 
Ikbed  nothing  ginoe  bis  first  vdmne  of  Meditatkms*  They  were,  ]Ske 
De  Bonanget's  best  songs,  the  voice  of  hit  lOuL  From  that  tbne,  elated 
by  the  reputation  which  the  ultra  party  conferred  upon  him>  M.  de  la 
Martine  has  chosen  to  write.  He  has  thus  revealed  the  hct  that, 
combined  with  great  sensibility  and  the  talent  of  describing  objects  in 
humorous  verse,  he  has  an  empty  and  sterile  brain.  The  total  absence 
of  the  faculty  of  thought  is  ino^ldy  felt  in  the  poem  of  the  Death  of 
Socrates,  fbiur  thousand  copies  of  whidi  were  sold  in  two  days.  Theire 
is  not  a  single  drawing-room  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  of  itself 
a  large  town,  in  which  the  poems  of  M.  de  la  Martine  are  not  a  neces- 
sary piece  of  furniture.  He  is  patronised  by  M.  de  Genoude,  the  editor 
of  the  Etoile,  a  paper  at  once  ministerial  and  Jesuitical,  whidi  you  must 
allow  is  not  bad  management. 

Our  young  men  of  fortune  who  do  nothing,  and  of  course  are  dying 
of  ennui,  and  who  decorate  their  i^leen  with  the  title  of  sensibility^ 
discovered  in  the  first  Meditations  of  M.  de  la  Martine  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  languor  and  tedium  of  which  l^ey  are  the  victims.  This  class 
(^  young  men  were  shocked  at  the  gay  and  voluptuous  spirit  which 
keathes  through  the  early  songs  of  M.  de  Beranger.  They  are  now  ex« 
cessivdy  scandalised  at  the  song  of  Octavie,  which  certainly  does  a  litde 
exceed  the  strict  bounds  of  decorum.  Beranger  has  this  misfortune. in 
common  with  La  Fontaine,  to  whom  1  must  persist  in  comparing  him ; 
—he  offends  prudery. 

The  first  volume  of  M.  de  la  Martinets  Meditations  were  composed 
when  he  also  was  suffering  under  poverty  and  ill  health.  He  was  at  that 
time  nursed  by  his  friends  in  a  furnished  lodging-house  at  Paris  (the  hotel 
de  RichdUeu).  M.  de  la  Vigne's  career  has,  as  I  have  been  told«  been  marked 
bfuniform  success.  He  first  distinguished  himself  by  carrying  off  all  the 
prises  in  the  colleges  at  Paris,  and  by  gaining  the  especial  favour  of  all 
the  professors.  The  object  of  constant  admiration  and  of  constant  ap- 
plause; his  labours,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  results,  have  all  been  di- 
rected to  his  own  personal  advantage.  Hi^  has  been  regular,  coimting- 
boose-Hke  work ;  work  of  fout  hours  a  day  producing  a  net  profit  of 
eighty  pounds  per  month. 

Do  not  conclude  firom  this  long  exposition  of  my  particular  opinions 
concerning  our  three  great  poets,  that  1  am  insensible  to  the  great  merits 
of  De  la  Vigne  and  De  la  Martine.  All  I  contend  is,  that  De  Beranger  is 
the  first  of  living  French  poets ;  the  one  whose  works  have  the  greatest 
chance  of  seeing  the  twentieth  century.  After  the  songs  Le  Bon  Dieu> 
Le  vieux  Sergent,  and  a  few  others,  1  rank  M.  de  la  Martinets  first  vo« 
hmie  of  Mentations.  I  adjudge  the  third  rank  to  M.  de  la  Vigne.  In 
1890,  the  greater  number  cf  the  readers  of  poetry  would  have  r^;arded 
the  senteooe^s  preposterous  blasphemy;  now  thcyeondescend,  todiscass 
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it^imdiniwoordirae  Jtani,  I  Imvo^  litt]^  doubt  tfaf^it  wjllbo  ih^ 
cpmnien  eipr^ssimi  of  public  opioio^* 

}  musty  bowerer^  make  An  exceptioa  in  favour  ^f  a  caae  a«  liu}e  to  be 
Qjfj^eeted^  as  it  k  much  to  be  desirecU  viz.  tbat  M.  de  la  Haxtma,  or  M. 
d«  la  Vigne,  should  publish  works  in  a  sQrle  entirely  different  horn, 
those  they  have  hitherto  given  to  the  world.  M,  de  la  Vigne  is  at  thii 
moment  pi^paring  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  history  of  Louis  XI.  aug^ 
gested  by  Walter  Scott's  Quentin  Durward.  The  first  scene  rq^wsenta 
Philip  de  Comines  employed  in  writing  his  Memoirs.  This  is  per«r 
fectly  in  the  absurd  style  of  our  Faudevitte$  Anecdoti/qmes.  Itrennnda 
us  of  QmOavme  flehetius.  La  Mamm  de  MoUirtf  and  other  pieoes^  in 
which  an  attepipt  has  been  made  to  bring  the  illustrious  men  of  Fraooa 
on  the  stage.  Our  i^^seat  writers  are  invariably  intzodueed  to  tba 
audience^  manuscript  in  band.  M.  de  la  Vigne  will  certainly  produes 
some  good  verses  in  the  style  of  Dryden  or  of  Delille.  WiU  he  ever  ria^ 
to  the  lofty  energy  of  tragedy?  This  is  a  question  which  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  % 

I  have  hettrd  a  few  pages  of  a  new  poem>  by  M*  de  la  Martins^  callad 
the  Last  Canto  of  Childe  Harold.  Your  English  vanity  must  be  flat« 
tered  at  seeing  two  of  the  most  distinguished  poets  of  France  avow  that 
they  draw  inspiration  from  Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Byron.  The  truth 
i^,  that  the  influence  of  our  present  form  of  government  is  daily  felt  in 
the  growing  resemblance  we  are  acquiring  to  the  Fjiglish  manner  of 
tbinVing  and  feeling.  Frivolity  is  losings  melanch(4y  and  gravi^  are 
gaining  ground.  Canals  are  finding  their  way  through  our  fields^  and 
melancholy  into  our  drawing-rooms.  Whether  this  be  the  fact  or  not, 
M.  de  la  Martine^  being  the  poet  of  the  rich  and  powerful  par^,  a  book- 
seller ventured  to  give  him  four  hundred  pounds  for  this  poem  ooBr- 
sisting  of  two  thousand  lines.  (This  is  an  enormous  sum  in  France). 
The  speculation  was  very  successful^  for  he  sold  the  right  of  pubUshing 
second  and  third  editions  for  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  so  that 
the  first  edition  will  be  dear  profit. 

Many  of  the  lines  I  heard  appeared  to  me  negiligently  written.  The 
same  word  is  frequently  repeated  in  two  fcdlowing  lines,  or  even  in  the 
same  line ;  faults  of  this  kind^  however,  are  not  faults  to  me.  The  eon^ 
struction  of  French  verse  is  become  so  mere  a  mechanical  art,  that  M. 
de  la  Martine  has  very  likely  left  these  marks  of  negligence  in  order  to 
distinguish  himself  from  the  two  or  three  hundred  poets  who  swarm  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  Paris ; — all  perfectly  correct  and  perf^^y  dull. 
There  probably  is  not  one  of  this  tuneful  band  who  has  not  ten  thousand 
lines  of  French  verse  by  heart,  or  who  cannot  command  for  instant  use 
thirty  or  forty  different  toumures  to  express  the  most  trifling  and  ordi- 
nary sentiment.  But  having  th^m  all*  they  could  not  produce  one 
priginal  thought  or  feeling. 

The  Last  Canto  of  Childe  Haroldf  is  the  history  of  the  latter  yean 
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of  Lad  BynMn's  lift.  We  in  Fraaoe  Huak  ihaX,  isoai  wistocntieri 
pnd^  and  ftom  a  kdc  of  dramatic  ^emut,  L<»d  Bjton  eotild  netvr 
desenbe  sny  other  penoBage  tban  histtdf. 

I  think  thig  prevailing  idea  suggested  to  M.  de  la  Martine  the  title  of 
kii  poenu  The  sentiment  with  which  the  poem  opens  is  nearly  this, 
tbete  an  cmly  two  things  in  the  w<Nrld  worthy  to  occupy  great  spirits^ 
kve  and  liberty.  I  haye  felt  the  power  ci  love>  I  have  attempted  ta 
mig  it.  Now  I  turn  to  thee-— divine  liberty  \  If  M.  de  Genoude>  who 
)m  created  two-thirds  of  M.  de  la  Martine's  reputation^  by  puffing  him 
to  the  rich  ultr»-par^>  does  not  strike  out  this  invocation  to  lib^:ty>  M. 
dfe  Ig  Martine  will  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  stock  of  ideas, 
whi^  he  will  find  ready  cut  and  dried  in  all  the  pamphlets  in  favour  «f 
liberty.  This  will  be  an  inestimable  advantage  to  a  poet>  whose  grand 
defect  is  a  paii^ul  sterility  of  ideas.  M.  de  Beranger,  on  the  other 
bandy  if  he  were  not  a  great  poet>  would  be  distinguifdied  as  a  profound 
thinker.  It  is  said  that  searcdy  any  man  in  Paris  evinces  sudi  depth 
and  originality  of  thought  on  politics,  literature,  &c ;  in  a  word,  on  all 
that  new  engages  the  attention  of  the  French  people,  if  you  will  ood- 
deseend  to  give  the  name  of  a  people  to  such  a  collection  of  timid  and 
^prif^y  egotists. 

If  there  are  any  persons  in  £ngland  who  perfectly  understand  the 
bimdred  beautiful  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  you  would  do  well  to  insert 
oae  or  two  of  Beranger's  songs  every  month. 

But  all  the  English  reviews  print  such  strange  Uimders,  whenev^ 
theypretend  to  quote  French,  that  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  re* 
finements  of  our  language  are  entirely  lost  upon  you.  The  Memoirs  of 
Hamette  Wilson,  which  are  here  thought  to  be  full  of  wit  and  devemess, 
aie  ridiculous  as  soon  as  they  meddle  with  Frendi;  as. for  instance, 
when  they  say  d  la  distance,  instead  of  d  distance.  These  expressions 
convey  ideas  perfectly  different  What  will  be  your  astonishment,  and 
probably  your  mrtmnts  indignation,  when  I  tell  you  that  we  think  love 
it  described  with  more  delicacy  in  Harriette's  Memoirs  than  in  Walter 
Seotfs  noveb?  After  such  a  proof  of  contrariety  in  our  tastes  and 
saidments,  have  I  not  good  reason  to  tremble  for  the  fate  of  these 
ictten?  We  Puisians  live  upon  nuances,  you  Londoners  seem  to 
deipiiethem. 

The  Theatre  Fran9ais  is  like  your  East  India  Company.  It  is  a 
kind  of  tepubHc  dependant  on  government,  only  that  it  produces  intel- 
lectual (deasures  instead  of  guineas.  This  republic  was  founded  by 
Mediae,  in  I67O.  It  flourished  up  to  the  year  1814.  The  legitimate 
government  vrith  that  ^irit  of  maiserie,  for  which  it  is  much  more 
leaiaricalde  than  for  its  wickedness,  ceased  to  compel  the  members  of  the 
^flwcdie  Francaiae  to  adhere  to  their  regulations.  Talma  and  Made- 
ii^na^  Mars,  ever  since  1614,  have  opposed  the  d^ut  of  any  actiM 
who  gate  the  slightest  piomise  of  talent,  or  who  a^yeared  likely  lo 
^^cQRifi  tfaeii  rinlsnipuUic  fcrvwr.    Tka  saait  notlfvs  bara  lad  them 
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to  jwocare  engagements  for  twelve  or  fourteen  stieks  utterly  dovoid  •€ 
taknt  From  the  time  of  Moli^,  the  profits  of  the  Th^atie  Fnm^M 
have  been  divided  intx>  twenty-four  shares..  Several  actors  have  half 
a  diare>  others  a  quarter  of  a  share.  During  Napoleon's  reign^  a  whole 
share  gave  an  income  of  eighty  pounds  a  month.  Last  month  (March> 
18S5)  the  profits  of  a  whole  share  were  something  under  seven  pounds. 

The  police  is  greatly  alarmed  at  the  success  of  the  Cid  of  Andalusia, 
in  which  the  King,  Alphonso,  is  a  perfect  r^nresentation  of  a  young 
Bourbon  prince.  He  is  lively^  gallant  and  brave,  incredibly  weak,  and  a 
cold  passionless  libertine.  The  continual  alluaioBS  which  the  character 
of  this  weak  and  profligate  monarch  must  necessarily  suggest  to  the 
audience,  occasioned  so  much  uneasiness  to  the  police,  that  Desmousseaux, 
a  poor  devil  who  played  well  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  in  this  piece, 
received  orders  to  fall  iU.  This  scheme  of  the  police  brought  down  the 
value  of  a  share  to  between  six  and  seven  pounds.  Many  actCRS  depend 
entirely  for  subsistence  on  a  half  share.  This  month  it  has  yielded  them 
only  about  three  pounds  five  shillings.  So  striking  an  arithmetical  truth 
has  made  some  impression  on  the  puliic,  and  it  is  become  the  fadiion, 
all  on  a  sudden,  to  reform  the  Th^tre  Fran9ais.  Napoleon,  in  a  trans- 
port of  admiration,  granted  Talma  a  pension  of  a  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  A  few  months  after.  Mademoiselle  Mars,  who  has  attained  much 
nearer  the  perfection  of  her  art  in  comedy  than  Talma  in  tragedy,  received 
a  pension  to  the  same  amount.  These  pensions  were  eventually,  I  thinli, 
raised  to  twelve  hundred  a  year.  Napoleon  would  have  done  a  much 
better  thing  if  he  had  ordered  a  fee  of  three  hundred  francs  to  be  paid 
to  each  of  these  celebrated  performers  every  time  they  acted.  The  gifVs 
were  not  conferred  with  prudence;  they  have,  consequently,  made 
Talma  and  Mademoiselle  Mars  lazy,  and  have  ruined  the  theatre.  Two 
illustrious  noblemen,  both  very  pleasant  company,  but  both  eminently 
absurd  in  matters  of  business,  contend  for  the  glory  of  reorganising  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais.  Under  such  auspices,  the  annihilation  of  the  theatxe 
is  generally  considensd  certain.  All  our  litterateurs,  and,  indeed,  ev^y 
class  and  order  of  society,  are  absorbed  in  the  consideration  of  this  mo- 
mentous crisis.  The  only  theatres  in  Paris  which  answer  ore  those  widi 
which  government  does  not  interfere.  Hopes  ore  entertained  that  after 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  have  been  paid  for  the  folk 
of  the  two  afore-mentioned  Seigneurs,  the  theatre  may  come  to 
enjoy  that  most  advantageous  neglect-^Messieurs,  the  Gentlemen  a[ 
the  Chamber,  will  leave  the  managers  to  themselves,  Bnd  aU  will  go 
well,  especially  if  the  Censorship  happens  to  be  grown  a  little  less  ab- 
surd. The  respectable  functionaries  who  conduct  that  useful  branch  of 
public  business  have  just  cut  out  an  hundred  lines,  which  appeared  to 
them  to  furnish  some  probable  allusions,  from  an  unfortunate  tragedy 
called  Judith.  I  went  to  see  it,  out  of  my  desire  to  give  you  an  aooount 
of  all  our  novelties,  but,  to  aaj  the  truth,  it  is  bdbw  critieism.  Towards 
the  end  irf'the  pecfonnaoce  die.audieooe  could  bear  it  nolonger^  and 
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cmd  «load  for  the  head  of  Hdofenies.  The  author  who  writes  fine 
▼ene  (in  ike  Wfht  of  your  Dr3rden  again)>  is  a  M.  Comberousse. 

Ar^  you  acquainted  widi  one  of  the  wittiest  and  the  most  misanthropic 
writers  of  France,  Chamfort?  He  was,  Hke  his  cotemporary  DeUlle,  a 
nstoral  child,  but  w<nrked  his  way  into  the  society  of  the  great  pieople  of 
the  Court  of  Louis  XVI.  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  one  of  the  Queen's  favour- 
ites, got  him  a  pension  of  eight  hundred  a  year;  when  the  revolution 
broke  out,  Chamfort,  although  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  abuse  so  en- 
onnoos,  as  eight  hundred  a  year  to  a  man  of  letters,  had  the  mag- 
naoimity  to  declare  himself  hostile  to  abuses.  He  was,  accordingly, 
deneunoed  by  good  company  as  a  monster,  lost  to  every  feeling  of 
honour.  Chamfort  supported  this  stroke,  so  dreadful  to  every  French- 
man, with  a  strength  of  mind  truly  Roman.  Adhering  firmly  to  his 
own  opinions,  he  saw  good  company  cry  up  to  the  skies  the  Abbe 
D^e,  Mamumtel,  Morellet,  and  other  philosophers  who  had  too  just  a 
▼aloe  for  the  good  things  they  enjoyed  under  the  Ancien  Regime,  not  to 
dedare  in  favour  of  their  system  as  soon  as  there  was  any  serious  project 
for  patting  an  end  to  it.  Chamfort  furnished  Mirabeau  with  the  fieunous 
ipeedi  in  favour  of  the  suppression  of  the  academies.  A  more  violent 
partj  than  that  to  which  Chamfort  belonged,  having  seixed  the  reins  of 
govenmient,  he  gave  himself  twenty  wounds  with  a  racor  in  the  region 
of  the  heart,  and  in  the  knee,  in  the  hope  of  dividing  an  artery.  He 
died  t  few  months  afterwards,  of  the  consequences  of  these  wounds. 

%nee  the  fall  of  Napoleon  has  permitted  the  French  Revolution  to 
proceed  in  its  course,  since  it  has  restored  liberty  to  thought,  and  the 
public  attention  to  philosophical  discussion,  a  new  edition  of  Chamfort's 
woiks  is  published  every  other  year.  The  fifth  or  sixth  edition  is  just 
out,  and  consists  of  five  volumes  instead  of  four.  The  additional  volume 
contains  eighteen  letters,  written  by  Mirabeau,  who  being  persecuted  by 
his  father  (the  famous  Ami  des  Hommes,  mentioned  by  Madame  du 
Hausaet),  went  to  London,  where  he  endeavoured  to  gain  a  miserable 
livdihood  by  working  for  booksellers.  Chamfort  undertook  a  work,  tend- 
ing to  expose  the  evils  of  civilization,  such  as  he  beheld  it,  and  of  society 
Mich  as  it  existed  in  France  about  the  year  1780.  The  anecdotes  of  his 
time,  which  he  collected  as  proofs  and  illustrations  of  his  system  of 
misaathropy,  are  what  render  his  works  popular.  Nobody  reads  a  bad 
tragedy,  written  to  flatter  Louis  XVL  wWch  first  procured  him  the 
&voDr  of  the  court.  His  eulogies  on  La  Fontaine  and  Moli^re  are  de- 
HghtfuL  They  are  among  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  French 
vritiDg.  His  two  articles  on  the  charming  Memoirs  of  Dudos,  and  on 
the  private  Efe  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  are  here  generally  esteemed 
perfect  productions.  In  short,  I  strongly  advise  you  to  buy  the  last  edition 
of  Chamfort's  works. 

On  Sunday,  10th  of  April,  M.  Paul  Louis  Courier,  the  cleverest  man 
in  France,  was  assassinated  as  he  was  walking  in  a  wood  belonging  to 
l^tt  VereU,  near  Tours.    His  body  was  found  on  the  following  day. 
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pierced' with  three  balk.  French  literature  eould  not  have  Hmfjiid  i 
greater  Iom.  M.  Courier  was  only  fiflty-two.  He  had  aenrtd  Wkb  dii* 
tinction  in  his  youths  and  had  refused  his  vote  to  Napoleon  whia  be 
raised  himsdf  to  the  Imperial  throne.  At  that  period^  M»  Couiitr  kft 
the  army,  and  applied  himsdf  to  the  study  of  Gredc*  It  is  Ibid  that,  a 
his  knowledge  of  this  language,  he  was  only  eq[ualied  bf  two  nen  a 
France.  Be  that  as  it  may>  it  is  certain  that  since  VQ|taiie*B  dme  id 
writer  has  equalled  M.  Courier  in  prose  satire^— ^no  other  man  hu 
written  such  delightful  pamphlets.  His  petition  in  fttvour  of  '^  Tk 
Peasants  who  were  Forbidden  to  Dance  "  is  one  of  ibe  master  pieoa 
of  our  language.  His  pamphlets  are  but  little  known  out  of  Pttk 
The  public  prints  scarcely  ever  dared  to  announce  them,  beaks 
which,  most  of  the  editors  <^  joumak  were  jealous  of .  his^  sapidtf 
wit  and  talent.  At  the  time  of  his  assassination  he  had  gone  to 
Tours  to  sell  all  Ids  pnqperty.  He  had  just  had  some  disagieemeat  wA 
his  wife,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  determined  to  shut  himsilf  sp 
in  a  cheerful  sunny  room  in  Paris,  and  there  to  pass  hk  life  in  wndB| 
Hk  death  k  a  great  happiness  to  the  Jesuits.  M.  Courier  would  hsve 
been  the  Pascal  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  k  confidently  reported 
that  he  has  left  Memoirs  of  hk  Life,  and  particularly  of  the  two  or 
three  years  he  q»ent  in  Calahrk.  These  memoirs,  if  ever  they  see  tbe 
light,  will  materially  affect  the  place  held  in  public  estimation  hy  wsnt^ 
celebrated  generals.  M.  Courier  was  a  deoided  enemy  to  the  akuid 
emphask  and  affectation  of  the  intense,  with  which  M.  de  Cbateaubri^i^ 
has  corrupted  French  literature.  The  style  of  hk  pamphletSi  and  d  $ 
specimen  of  a  Translation  of  Herodotus,  frequently  reminds  us  of  the 
naivete  and  vigour  of  Montaigne. 

The  war  between  the  Clasgiques  and  the  RamantiqMes,  which  rx»tti 
be  extremely  uninteresting  to  you,  has  thk  month  given  birth  to  t 
very  an^using  satire  in  verse,  the  author  of  which  k  a  man  of  sense  ao^ 
wit,  named  de  la  Touche ;  and  to  two  pamphlets,  by  M.  de  Steadfaal 
and  M.  Artoud.  The  question  at  issue  k,  whether  future  writen  <^ 
tragedy  are  to  imitate  Racine  or  Shakspeare.  Lord  Byron's  tragedies, 
and  those  which  have  been  acted  with  any  success  in  Lcmdon  for  tbe 
last  five  or  six  years,  seem  to  us  quite  after  the  manner  of  Radne.  The 
persons  of  the  drama  do  little  and  talk  eloquently.  The  Bomanii^ 
qpeak  very  highly  of  a  comedy  called  LesEspagnoU  in  Dannemarih  ^^ 
will  shortly  appear  in  print ;  as  it  k  pretty  certain  that  the  Oenson^ 
would  not  suffer  it  to  be  acted.  The  author  k  said  to  be  a  youag  d>^ 
(d  eighteen.  A  draft  of  an  anonymous  latter,  addressed  to  Louis  XIV* 
by  Fenelon,  has  just  been  sold  at  a  very  hi^  price  at  a  public  »»• 
The  original,  which  conskts  of  twenty-four  pages,  k  in  the  hand-wiitifl^ 
of  that  illustrious  man.  It  k  a  master-piece  of  reasoning.  If  ^^ 
XIV.  ever  received  thk  letter,  I  should  think  he  could  hardly  a^ 
^recognizing  the  style  of  its  author. 

Vhpnnd  Homme  4ikNimu9iii^jd.itGm 
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nfter  dfilf  written^  but  it  gires  a  fiaitlifiil  piettire  of  the  nannerr 
rf  Paris  fttrai  1800  to  1820.  It  is  of  a  very  difierent  depth  from  M.  de 
Jouy's  Emiite  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin.  M.  Picard,  has  much  less  wit, 
much  fewer  striking  expressions  at  command.  The  Jesuits  having  done 
Mm  the  favour  to  persecute  his  hook ;  it  has  reached  a  second  editicoi. 
It  will  be  very  interesting  to  foreigners.  In  1800  you  helieved  us  to  he 
monsters  on  the  faith  of  a  few  writers  in  ^  pay  of  Pitt.  You  will  sec. 
that  we  were  then  what  we  have  always  been,  frivolou^^  consumxnatdiy 
m»9  ninmng  aflter  the  pleasure  ci  the  latest  fiashion^  and  indiffeicnt  ta 
the  opiiuon  of  other  nations.        Youi's  always^ 

P.  N.  D.G. 
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Wb  moeaiber  to  have  heard  a  gentleman  at  the  head  of  a  large  manuikc- 
tMy,  employing  mudi  and  complicated  machinery^  declare  that  he  had  made 
If  ids  Hdad  to  a  life  of  never-ceasing  anxiety  and  exertion^  for  if  he  left  all 
r^  at  going  to  bed,  he  was  sure  to  find  somethhig  wrong  in  the  momhtg. 
We  kfk  upon  the  manager  of  his  Mc^jesty  of  England's  Italian  theatre  to 
be  pretty  much  in  the  atuation  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman,  with  how- 
erer  ad^onal  evils  that  the  living  machines  it  is  his  principal  business  to 
dhect  are  driven  fi'om  their  courses  by  prejudices,  interests,  ignorances, 
caprices,  and  passions  of  their  own,  to  which  our  friend's  levers  and  wheels 
were  not  fiabie;  and  moreover  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  pretty  sure  of  the 
g«ewi  Insult  of  hto  concern  tmming  out  in  his  favotur— a  consequence  by' 
no  Beam  so  certain  at  the  opera. 

The  company  removed  to  their  old  quarters  soon  after  Easter,  and  occu- 
pied Novoeielski^s  magnificent  building,  with  assurance  doubly  sure  to  the 
spectators  that  they  would  not  ^  bring  an  old  house  upon  thehr  heads,"  a 
pwiBSB  which  some  who  have  entered  into  it  would  be  not  less  glad  to 
»enre.  But  no  soon^  were  space  and  accommodation  in  their  accustomed 
SDiditade  and  .splendor  restored  to  the  public,  than  the  atti'actions  which 
were  to  draw  and  amuse  ^  the  many  headed  monster"  suddenly  fell  away. 
MadsmelUmzi  de  Begnis  has  been  continually  indisposed  and  so  has  Signer 
Garola.  Mr.  Ebera,  indeed,  found  it  at  length  necessary  to  publish  a  bulletin 
fer  Oe  satisfaction  of  the  noble  crowd  that  daily  inquh^d  after  these 
singcre,  containing  some  correspondence  between  Mr.  Ayrton,  Signer  Garcia, 
and  hhnself.  In  Ms  letter,  Mr  Ayrton  recites  some  of  the  embarrassments 
he  has  had  to  contend  agahist:  it  appears  Mrs.  Gattie  was  engaged,  but 
she  fcU  sick ;  rni  event  by  the  way,  musically  considered,  to  be  lamented  by 
wMy  so  much  as  herself  and  her  husband.  Then,  «  after  encountering 
wme  difficulties,  Mr.  Ayrton  was"  fortunate  enough  to  conclude  an  arrange- 
raeiit  with  Mailame  Castelli,  by  which  she  agreed  to  accept  the  less  iropor- 
tantpeits  that  might  be  allotted  to  her,  provided  she  were  but  aHowed  to 
n»ke  her  debCit  aa  EMram  Don  Giovanni,  or  Despina  in  "  Co$i  fan  tuiie," 
Mr.  A.  now  thought  himself  secure  of  giving  an  opera,  but  lo !  the  building 
cwdd  Bol  support  itself  against  such  harmony,  and  was  found  to  have  sunk 
iai»#«aDfmm8Bt«lt.  To  the  Little  Theatre  the  company  fled  fershcHpr; 
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but>  in  pasong  aaM>88  the  street,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  Sig;  GardA  took  eeid 
fmd  his  cough  stopped  the  performance.  What  was  worse,  his  disorder 
was  probably  infectious,  for  Madame  De  Begnis  became  ill,  and  '*the  pub- 
lic had  to  regret  the  loss  of  her  services  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight"  The 
consequence  was,  "  the  substitution  of  that  charming,  though  hacknied, 
work  //  Barbiere  di  Seviglia'*  **  By  dint  of  forced  reheareals and  resolute 
persererance,"  Mr.  A.  was  enabled  to  bring  out  Adelina,  and  VHaUana  in 
Algieri  compressed  into  one  act. 

He  then  looked  forward  to  Passion  week,  as  a  season  of  leisure  fitting  to 
be  converted  into  a  season  of  labour.  But  Signor  and  Madame  De  Begnis, 
with  a  piety  that  cannot  be  too  highly  applauded,  had  provided  against 
rehearsals  during  that  penitentiary  time  in  their  articles,  and  upon  this 
privilege  they  steadfastly  insisted.  Oim^  !  povero  impresario !  Madame 
Vestris  had  gone  to  visit  a  sick  mother  at  Paris ;  M.  Begrez  was  coiifijted 
to  his  couch  by  a  serious  accident  (some  say  he  stumbled  against  a  horse- 
whip), and  no  advance  could  be  made. 

We  do  not  presmne  to  state  that  these  moving  miseries  suggested  the  re- 
hearsal of  Cost  fan  UtUe  to  the  ready  fancy  of  the  manager,  but  it  seems 
very  natural,  and  accordingly  upon  Cosi  fan  tutte  he  fixed.  He  allots  the 
part  of  Fernando  to  Curioni,  and  that  of  GugHelmo  to  Gareia;  but  Garcia 
refuses  the  one  and  claims  the  other,  and  when  Mr.  A.,  mutatu  muiandit, 
thinks  to  reconcile  all  differences  and  offers  Chtglielmo  to  Curioui,  that  singer 
ri^ects  it,  being  as  much  too  low  for  his  voice  as  Signor  G.,  Mr.  A.  fears, 
will  find  Fernando  too  high.  Mr.  Ayrton  proceeds  to  show  why  Sigiiior 
Garcia  ought  not  to  have  refused  Gugliehio  and  adduces  the  examples  of 
Tramezzani,  Crivelli,  and  Begrez  which  he  fortifies  by  the  fact  that  Garcia's 
voice  is  extending  downwards,  and  that  he  has  continually  played  Don  Gio^ 
vanni,  which  is  written  in  the  base  clef.  The  dispute,  like  most  otJier 
disputes,  then  turns  upon  the  question  of  what  is  a  base  pofi.  Sigiior 
Garcia  says  he  will  not  take  a  base  part,  Mr.  Ayrton  says  the  Signor  has 
already  taken  such  a  part  more  than  once,  and  it  is  thus  he  confirms  iiis 
accusation.  ''  In  short,  Signor  Garcia,  like  otlier  singers  who  liave  beeu 
long  in  this  country,  seems  now  to  consider  the  theatre  as  a  matter  of  scn. 
condary  importance.  A  salary  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  a 
season  of  forty  nights  only,  out  of  which  he,  most  likely,  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  sing  above  five  and  twenty  times,  should  have  prompted  hin  to 
devote  zealously  all  his  talents  in  aid  of  the  establishment,  and  ought  to  have 
induced  him  even  to  make  sacrifices,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  manifest  his 
gratitude  to  the  subscribers,  who  contribute  so  very  liberally  towards  the 
support  of  a  theatre  which  grants  him  such  generous  terms."  The  public 
may  probably  be  inclined  to  accord  with  Mr.  Asrrton.  Finally,  the  Signor 
agrees  to  accept  the  character,  if  allowed  to  retire  fi*om  that  in  Semiramide, 
writes  a  billet,  which  Mr.  £bers  styles,  "  tres  impoli,"  and  the  latter 
appeals  to  the  public. 

All  these  distresses  have  been  the  unifonn  attendants  of  a  theatre  ever 
since  the  first  was  built  and  must' ever  be  while  the  strain  laid  upon  the 
powers  of  singers  of  the  first  rank^  is  so  great,  and  the  court  and  attention 
they  draw  so  excessive.  These  circumstances  at  once  pamper  the  imaginary 
importance  of  the  individuals  and  also  afford  firequently  a  just  and  eomf* 
tfmes  a  folse  pretext  for  the  non-performance  of  duties.    We  are  awQf 
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tiioi^  who  #M  to  see  both  these  causes  of  public  disappobitment  and 
primte  loss  and  anhnosity  abated ;  but  how  this  is  to  be  effected  b  not 
quite  so  dear.  The  results  are  obvious  enough.  During  the  present  season^ 
the  opera  has  been  very  inferior  to  the  expectations  so  vast  an  expenditure 
endtks  the  subscribers  and  the  public  to  form.  But  who  is  to  blame  ? 
certamlj  not  Mr.  Ajrton^  who  has  undertaken  a  task  of  indescribable  dif- 
ficulty. Nor  can  we  believe  that  the  necessary  reform  can  ever  be  acconv- 
pliflhed^  till  the  rate  of  engagements  is  reduced  and  the  dangers  of  dispute 
obriated  by  competition.  Even  last  year  with  five  prima  Doimas  not  a  sin« 
gle  opera  was  sustained  in  the  best  manner.  This  fact  indicated  the  neces- 
ntj  of  strong  measures  of  reformation.  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
manager  of  the  King's  Theatre  finds  himself  unable  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  the  perforiners>  operas  are  priyately  performed  at  the  houses  of  Nobility 
by  oome  of  the  very  same  parties,  and  ^it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
directors  will  in  future  perceive  the  indispensable  obligation  of  inserting 
a  clause  in  their  articles  to  prevent  the  singers  from  embracing  such  en- 
gagements. 

At  this  moment  there  are  no  performers  so  highly  in  vogue  in  the  private 
parties  of  people  of  fashion,  as  Signor  Oarcia  and  his  daughter.  They 
ling  some  Spanish  things,  exquisite  in  their  kind.  Mademoiselle  Garcia 
frequently  takes  the  vocal  part,  and  her  father  accompanies  on  the  guitar. 
The  airs  have  a  burden  in  which  the  company  often  joins.  These  performances 
are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  effective.  The  lady  is  yet  very  young  and 
ker  style  by  no  means  formed ;  nevertheless,  she  is  a  superior  singer.  Of 
Garcia  himself,  it  may  be  truly  said,  he  has  astonishing  science.  His  powers 
are  (aSling  from  time  and  exertion,  and  he  is  certainly  labouring  under  a 
•erere  cough,  yet  with  what  exquisite  art  did  he  vary  the  passages  and 
cover  both  the  defects  of  nature  and  indisposition  on  ^e  night  of  the  last 
Tuesday  but  one.  His  singing  formed  indeed  the  entire  support  of  the  piece, 
ibf  Madame  Vestris  is  a  very  poor  Rosina,  and  Remorini  makes  but  a  . 
coarse  Figaro;  but  let  us  do  him  justice.  His  voice  is  superb,  and  with 
some  allowance  for  the  use  of  the  lips  and  mouth  in  passages  of  execu- 
tion, he  is  a  fine  singer.  *^  In  Fietro  L'Eremiia,**  on  Saturday,  April  S3, 
Porto  sang  magnificently,  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  leave  little  regret  for 
Zuchelli,  whose  performance  of  the  same  character  was  with  justice  so 
highly  extolled.  Curioni  appeared  for  the  first  time  this  season,  but 
though  a  sweet  singer  he  is  a  poor  substitute  for  Garcia,  by  whose  assistance 
the  performance  might  have  been  rendered  as  perfect  as  possible.  The 
acUng  of  Madame  Ronzi  de  Begnis  was  inimitable.  It  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived how  exquisitely  she  expressed  the  strong  passions  which  agitate  the 
mil  of  Agia,  whUe  grace  tempered  emotion.  Her  beauty  was  heightened 
hy  the  varying  expression.  She  was  truly  exquisite.  Indisposition  diminuhed 
the  accustomed  exceUence  of  her  singing,  which  was  less  forcible  than 
usual 

Madame  Caradori  is  not  in  her  j^ace  in  thevastness  of  the  opera  stage, 
which  reduces  great,  and  all  but  annihilates  powers  of  a  second  order.  ^ 
Madame  Caradori's  voice  and  manner  are,  however,  delightful  in  their 
^iad.  Elegance,  precuuon,  and  delicacy,  reign  through  all  she  does ;  and 
^j^cre  is  an  innocency  which  sets  off*  and  enhances  the  polish  of  art  Few 
9*og«rf  wUl  give  purer  pleasure,  for  whatever  she  does  is  perfect  In  its  kind. 
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Her  pfonuncMtioii  of  fittgUsh^  when  site  «fa»fB,  Is  letter  ttuM  titot  eifahMil 
anj  foreigner  we  remember.  That  ^se  her  attrtbntet  are  Mt  tHi4  mta^ 
stood  bj  the  publk^  is  demonstrated  by  her  reception  at  Madame  ObMUmI^ 
fkrewell  concert,  given  on  the  «9d  of  Apiil,  where  she  obtained  tUrHftdM 
applause  than  the  Catalam  hersc4f.  Apropos  des  bottes !  -^  At  tfce  l*t  but 
one  of  these  concerts,  the  aid  of  Signer  Pistrucci,  the  improvlsatore,  #«8 
called  in,  and  the  very  last  introduced  a  Mr.  Huntiey  to  a  London  audknce. 
His  Toiee  is  a  low  tenor,  not  well  formed,  for  his  throat  has  too  mddi 
ii^tieBce  in  the  production  of  the  tone,  and,  altogether,  his  flinging  Is 
mediocre.  Nature  has  giren  him  some  sharo  of  power,  but  he  has  mutb 
to  learn  before  it  will  avail  him  to  any  considerable  purpose,  tf  hideed  tile 
habits  he  has  ibrmed  can  be  overcome.  Mr.  Sapio  also  sung  ;  and  in  faii 
duet  with  Madame  Catakni,  very  successfully.  His  style  approaches  more 
nearly  to  true  Italian  than  that  of  any  English  singer  \)f  the  present  day. 
But  Mr.  Sapio  must  take  care — he  has  advanced  to  the  bi^k  of  a  precipioCy 
by  treading  the  boards  of  Drury-kne.  In  his  song  (a  patriotic  tribute  to  tk# 
Greeks  from  the  French  Melodies,  which  we  must  believe  some  good- 
natured  ^ling  towards  the  author  induced  him  to  sing,  fttt  a  more  ineffectire 
composition  was  never  selected)  we  perceived  the  proofij  of  his  peHloos 
situation.  If  he  attempts  to  continue  the  course  he  has  begun,  namely,  to 
increase  force  at  the  expense  of  finish,  h^  is  lost,  irretrievably  lost  His 
intonation  sunk,  his  tone  was  impoverished,  and  his  whole  manner  tainted 
with  the  vulgarity  of  the  stage.  We  entreat  him  to  beware.  His  wants 
lie  precisely  in  the  contrary  direction.  Vaughan  is  a  fitter  model  for  Mm 
tiian  Braham ;  and  this  truth  he  will^soon  feel  at  Uie  Ancient  Concert,  whert 
whatever  may  be  said  of  severe  notions,  the  purest  taste  prevails. 

Subsequent  opportunities  of  hearing  Miss  Wilkinson,  the  young  lady 
whose  appearance  at  the  Ancient  Conoert  we  noticed  in  our  last  report, 
lead  us  to  confirm  the  estimate  we  gave  of  her  powers.  This  young  lady's 
talent  is  nuich  over-rated  by  the  partiality  of  friends.  There  are  many 
finer  voices  by  art,  many  better  formed  by  nature,  for  the  foundations 
have  not  been  laid  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  her  taste  is  by  no  means 
cultivated  to  the  highest  degree.  We  have  indeed  been  sdldom  more 
astonished  than  at  hearing  the  manne#  in  which  she  sang  Webbe*S  beauttftd 
song  **  A  rose  fi-om  her  bosom^had  strayed,''  at  Mr.  Greatorex's  concert,  the 
conductor  himself  standing  behind  her  chair,  being  (as  we  are  told)  ber 
master.  He  cannot  have  forgotten  his  fiiend  Harrison  in  this  air ;  and  if  so, 
how  could  he  suffer  Miss  Wilkinson  to  sing  it  as  she  did^  Mr.  Chreatorax 
suffered  from  the  indisposition  of  the  corps  vocale.  Mrs.  Salmon  is  obvi- 
ously ill  or  shaken  by  her  long  professional  exertions>  so  much  so  as  to  need 
repose.  Miss  Stephens  was  too  ill  to  give  her  songs ;  and  the  abstraction 
of  so  much  talent  was  a  sad  drawback.  The  room,  however,  was  filled  in 
a  way  to  prove  in  what  high  estimation  Mr.  Grctitorex  is  held  by  the  noble 
directors  and  supporters  of  the  Ancient  Concert. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  New  Musical  Fund,  three  German  performers  were 
introduced,  one  of  whom  played  on  a  new  instniraent  called  the  Physhar- 
monicon,  and  the  two  others  on  the  Spanish  Ouitas.  The  hifltrument  whh 
the  unpronounceable  name,  is  either  the  Terpodioa  which  was  exhibited 
some  years  since  m  Londoii>  or  an  improvement.  The  prineli^  is  eleariy 
the  production  of.  to»e,  by  tba  niftion  of  a  whee(,  upon  b«rs  ^  AeftsI 
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or  ione  jmnmtm  htdj*  TUi  wlwel  i#  moved  hy  ^kt  ibot,  and  the 
pMftumirf'tlMfii^^oiithekef  reMO¥Mtkedaniper.  'Hie  imt^  they  per- 
Itmed  was  dKcdlmt  in  its  kind,  and  die  effect  altoge^er  extremely 
plea  way* 

.  Min  H.  Cawse  luu  appeared  at  CoTenUgarden  in  a  new  opera,  called 
the  Hebrew  Family;  and  though  the  piece  fell,  the  young  debutante 
succeeded  so  well  as  to  secure,  we  are  faiformed,  such  an  engagement  as 
demonstrates  the  good  opinion  of  managers.  Her  powers  are  altogether 
extraordinary  in  one  so  young.  She  owes  her  musical  instruction  to  the 
care  of  Sir  George  Smart,  and  thou^  not  now  more  than  14,  ,reads  music 
with  surprising  facility,  is  a  good  timist,  and  well  grounded  in  the  art 
Her  Toice  is  of  great  compass,  roimd,  and  clear  in  tone,  and,  for  so  mere  a 
child,  of  full  vdume.  fiut  she  had  no  music  worthy  of  bet.  .  One  ballad 
kf  Wmttaker,  which  |o  us  appears  but  a  meagre  matter,  was  raised  inta 
aoliGe.  bj.her  playiiil  execution  of  it.  As  an  actress  she  has  much 
proniae* 

Druiy^-laat  has  brought  out  another  production  of  Weber's,  Abon  Hasum, 
by  name.  The  manner  of  the  composer  of  Der  FreitcMz  is  audible  in  the 
cnrerture,  but  we  cannot  think  it  contains  any  thing  particularly  estimable, 
indeed  tlie  more  we  liear  of  this  latter  wonder,  the  more  we  are  surprised 
at  its  attraction.  It  has,  it  is  true,  a  regular  place.  There  are  traits  of 
fimcy  and  strong  originality,  partictdarly  in  the  orerture  ;  but  as  a  whole, 
Der  Frelschutz  is  dull  and  invocal  from  the  absence  of  melody,  except 
where  it  appears  in  slight  strains,  and  in  detaciied  parts  which  have  no 
eontinuitj.  Weber,  it  seems>  it  is  decreed  to  sueosed  to  the  em[^e  of 
BossinL  Both  houses,  it  is  said,  are  employed  on  his  Preck($a.  It  were  to 
he  wished  that  the  pun^ay^rs  of  our  musical  pleaauras  would  bear  in  mind 
tba  anflfoiog  gun  of  the  cridc,  and  not  spoil  a  good  thing  by  that  dam- 
wMtj  trick  of  iteration. 

We  hare  occasioQally  mentioned  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  it  is 
httt^B0tice  to  say,  that  the  instrumental  pu]Hls  manifest  such  a  progress  on 
public  days^  as  to  be  highly  creditable  both  to  themselyes  and  their  in- 
structors. To  see  an  orchestra  of  these  Lilliputians  is  very  interesting,  not 
only  to  tlie  amateur  of  music,  but  to  all  who  desire  that  the  professors  of  a 
liberal  art  should  be  raised  by  a  religious  and  moral  education,  and  by  a 
tinge  of  letters.  The  members  of  the  committee  are  indefatigable  in  their 
attentions.  We  understand  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  these  gentlemen  to 
institute  concerts  upon  the  grandest  and  most  universal  scale,  comprehend- 
ing all  the  talent  engaged  in  the  Ancient  and  Philharmonic  concerts,  and  to 
siiist  the  pupiLi  and  the  funds  of  this  academy  by  the  legitimate  means. 
These  ooocerts,  however,  will  probably  not  commence  until  next  year. 

KEW  COMPOSITIONS. 

BJoaaiw  Brillaot^  for  the  pianoforte,  by  J.  P.  Pixis.  Thii  is  a  very  effective  lesson, 
Mr.  Pbds  possesses  much  originality  and  strength  in  his  general  style,  and  this  compo- 
silioB  Aspbiys  both  in  a  considerable  d^ree.  The  introdaction  consists  of  some  bril. 
fint  psflfeges  of  execution,  requiring  much  precision  of  finger ;  the  Polonaise  itself  is 
sausmeiy  nmpie,  but  its  subsequent  treatment  displays  great  abiUty,  particularly  in  a 
short  movcmetit  in  F.  minor. 

BnBittt  Rondo,  '^  a  TAutrtdiienne,**  fat  ths  harp  and  pianoforte,  by  N.  C.  Boobsa. 

Mar,  1825.  L 
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TItUkMDo  UdMiflMd  to  MtttttAMpoSi^  hwft  let  ao  ioe  be  alniiitf  ftttiiitpoipMitittU 
tion  of  aficalQr,  ftrit  is  poiwiiiwibly  wier  Am  Mr>  Bbdna't  compwJtkpB  niM^  wm 
fiDK  both  inttniments.  ThepnQofiHrt|p|«ort,ofify  nquiitt  afinn  touch*  udttr^ 
Ikn  to  the  marked  contrasts  wtddk  fonn  its  character ;  that  for  the  harp  cootaiiM  nuDie 
diflkiilty^  but  oothing  beyond  die  reach  of  tolerable  pcofidencj ;  die  lessoiv  is  very 
Sj^ttd.  and  energetic. 

The  Jager  Chorus,  from  Der  Frejschuts,  widi  bars  for  the  harp,  bj  N.  C  Bodisa, 
is  in  a  stjle  peculiar  to  this  imaginadve  composer,  and  is  one  of  superior  talent.  He  is 
here  at  home,  he  is  writing  for  that  instrument  over  which  he  appears  to  possess  an 
almost  supreme  power,  and  the  music  bears  with  it  an  irresistible  attraction.  The  wdl 
known  subject  is  preceded  by  a  grand  prdnde  of  four  pages,  which  has,  however,  all  ^bk 
mppaoBnee  of  a  regular  introduction.  It  is  formed  on  the  opening  to  the  incantitioh 
scene  and  a  passage  ftom  the  Bacchanalian  song,  and  is  worked  in  a  very  snperkft 
manner.  The  variatkns  on  the  chonisare  eztremdy  difficulty  and  foil  of  spirit  snd 
bneyancy.  No.  8  is  the  most  sttiking,  die  Andante  has  great  d^oscy,  and  die  Walts 
in  Weber's  styK  wfaidi,  however,  is  similar  in  more  than  style^'tp^tiuit  in.  the  Freyi^ 
drats  forms  an  elegant  conclusion. 

God  save  the  King,  with  variadons  for  dM  pianofoigls,  widi  aooompMumentB  for  die 
foue  and  violoncello  (ad  libitnm),  by  J.  F.  Bunowes.  Mr.  BimowesX  theme,  tboug^ 
ddf  win  always  have  particular  reoommendatioos  to  that  dass  of  pianoforte  players,  to 
whose  capacities  his  music  is  principally  adapted,  his  variations  are  not  difficult,  are  all 
agreeable,  and  present  considerable  variety  in  themselves ;  the  lesson  altogether  b  one 
likely  to  prove  useful  to  the  master^  and  amusing  to  the  scholar. 

J.  B.  Cramer^s  twenty-five  new  Diversions  for  the  pianoforte,  consist  of  what  wifjtii 
be  more  apdy  termed  Studios,  and,  we  suppose,  that  it  is  only  to  avdd  the  repetitian  of 
an  old  dtle,  that  this  one  is  appended  to  the  composition  before  us.  It  is  almost  unpoi- 
sible  for  such  a  nuBter  and  performer  as  Mr.  Cramer  to  write  any  diing,  having  for  its 
object  the  improvement  of  the  learner,*  which  would  not  affind  good  practice,  bnt  we 
cannot  see  the  oocasion»  or  eten  opening  for  sudi  a  work  as  the  present,  after  the  many 
superior  pgoductionsof  diis  kind  wfa^  this  coeval  aidst  has  himself  prodneed,  besldei 
diose  by  equally  fine  masters,  nor  can  we  congratulate  him  on  having  di^dayed  any  ftcah 
ttait  of  genius  in  his  twenty>five  Diversions. 

Fair  little  Creature  of  to-Day,  by  D.  M.  Macarthy. 

The  Maiden's  Dream,  written  and  adapted  to  a  German  Mdody,by  W.  BalL 

Now  while  Eve's  soft  Shadows  blending,  written  and  adapted  to  Roasseau's  Dream, 
by  W.Bali. 

Of  these  ballads,  the  first  two  have  light  and  easy  melody  to  recommend  them;  the 
exquisite  Air  of  Rousseau's  Dream  will  be  certain  to  gain  for  the  last,  many  and  warm 
admirers. 

▲BBAirOElfEirTS. 

DeH  per  questo  istante  solo,  from  '^  La  Oemenza  di  Tito,"  arranged  for  die  harp 
ind  pianoforte,  with  a  flute  accompaniment  (ad  libitum),  by  Cypriani  Potter. 

Weber's  Overture  to  Preci<^  arranged  for  two  perfimners  on  the  pianoforte,  by 
J.  Latour. 

Book  II.  of  fovoiite  Airs,  ftom  Predoea,  arranged  for  the  pianoforte,  with  an  Aooom- 
panimentfor  the  flute,  by  J.  Latour. 

Overture  toll  Barbiere  di  SevigUa,  arranged  for  die  harp  and  pianoforte,  widi  aoeoai- 
paniments  for  the  flute  and  violonoello,  by  N.  C.  Bodisa. 

Three  more  Numbers  of  the  new  edition  of  Cramer's  wodcs  are  published,  containii^ 
a  duet  for  the  harp  and  pianoforte,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  flute,  Le  Joyeox,  an 
Introduction  and  Rondo  for  die  pianoforte,  and  a  Fiist  Grand  Concerto,  with  ordicstral 
acoompaniments. 
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AORICULTURS. 

The  fittmen  have  been  Teiy  busily  engaged  in  getting  in  the  badeys.  Some  of  the 
eaxlj  sown  are  already  up,  and  the  growing  ihowers  whidi  have  fallen  during  the  last 
few  dsys  have  forwarded  both  these  and  the  wheats  very  eonsideral^.  The  last  look 
every  where  very  finely.  Indeed,  some  of  the  fiurmers  have  publidy  said  that  they 
never  remember  to  have  seen  them  promise  better.  The  grasses  are  also  springing 
ytarj  tuL  In  &ct,  every  thing  appears  to  foretell,  at  present,  fotnre  abundanee.  The 
nuaktta  have  been  excessively  dnU  for  sometime  past,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Whitmore*i 
intended  motion  respecting  the  com  laws.  The  formers  i^ipear  to  be  panic  struck,  and 
are  cxertmg  every  nerve  to  present  a  large  number  of  pedtions  to  the  kgialatnre  against 
asij  revision  of  the  existing  statutes.  Hundred  meetings  are  consequently  taking  place 
evoj  where,  all  tending  to  this  object  The  laige  chies  are  also  convwing  meetings 
of  a  contrary  tendency,  and  are  not  less  strenuous  in  requesting  a  free  trade. 

The  avenge  arrivals  have  been,  during  the  mondi,  of  wheat  7781  qrs. ;  barley 
9757  ;  oals  12,951 ;  flour  7647 ;  while  the  average  price  for  the  wedt  ending  April  9 
WBS»  lor  wheat68«.  ^d* ;  barley  38<,  2d. ;  oats  23f.  Id.  ■ 

The.  beef  trade  is  better,  the  prime  having  gone  off  currently  at  is.  Ad.  to  5s.  per 
atone.    Bfmton  and  Iamb  are  also  free  sale,  at  about  the  same  prices. 


NEWS  OF  SCIENCE. 


MmgBsh  Ophtm, — Messrs.  Cowley  and  Stains  still  continue  to  grow  poppies  for  opmm, 
and  as  it  would  seem,  very .  successfully.  In  the  year  1823  they  collected  196  lbs.  of 
opium  from  a  twelve-acre  field,  and  such  was  its  character  in  the  market,  that  it  sold 
for  two  shillings  a  pound  more  than  the  best  samples  of  foreign.  The  expense  of  its 
caltivatioii  was  275^  of  which  103^  was  paid  to  the  labourers  employed  in  collecting  it 
Tka  wfaflk  produce  ef  the  fidd  was  3701.  The  following  remarks  which  they  make 
the  soils  proper  for  the  growth  of  poppies,  are  important  to  those  who  may 
lofcuUivoting  this  branch  of  agriculture.  '' A  porous  sub-soil  appears  to  be 
a  drenmitanoe  of  the  first-rate  importance,  for  when  it  consists  of  day  our  crops  have 
iiitariahiy  been  inferior  to  those  which  have  grown  on  such  parts  as  were  situated  on 
Ifae  sand,  sHhoo^  assisted  with  manure.  So  strong  indeed  u  our  eonriction  of  the 
JUiieftcts  of  an  impervkras  sub-soil,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  however 
good  the  soil,  or  however  dry  it  may  appear,  if  it  be  situated  immediately  above  day,  no 
ftoBt  can  be  extracted  from  it  by  tiie  growth  of  poppies,  so  frequent  will  be  the 
partial  or  total  ftilure  of  the  crops.*' Traiw.  Soc.  Arts. 

Fiorim  Gran. — ^ExperimentB  on  the  productive  powers  of  this  grass  have  been  re- 
cendj  made  in  the  Highknds  of  Scotland  with  the  greatest  success,  and  it  promises  to 
beooDBe  a  very  important  additkm  to  the  grasses  of  this  country.  A  field,  the  property 
of  Bfr.  Donald  MaccoU,  Lettershuna,  Appin,  Aigyleshire,  consisting  of  three  acres,  has 
leoendy  given  an  annual  produce  of  ^%  diousand  stones.  The  fidd  in  question,  which, 
tOl  prepared  for  this  grass,  was  not  worth  an  annual  rent  of  10#.  an  acre,  being 
uifcftd  with  brushwood,  rushes,  sedges,  &c.  is  now  considered  to  be  worth  ten  guineas 
aa  acre,  from  ^e  immense  quantity  of  winter  food  upon  it,  where  winter  food  is  so 
valuable. — Rep.  Arts. 
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Profmor  Barhw.^-The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  teBdmony  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  holds  Professor  Barlow*s  magnedcal  discoveries,  has  presented  him  with  a  Tahiafale 
gdd  watch  and  rich  dress  chain.  The  East  Tndis  Board  has  also  (bllowed  the  ezaaaple 
of  the  Admiralty  and  Trinity  Boards,  and  made  him  a  present  of  two  hundred  pounda. 

Fused  Charcoal— At  last  a  specimen  of  fused  charcoal,  or  supposed  artificial 
diamond,  has  been  examined.  The  specimen  was  obtained  by  Professor  MacncTO),  of 
New  York,  by  means  of  Hare*B  Deflagrator ;  it  was  sent  to  Dr.  Coq>er,  and  by  him  to 
Mr.  Vanuxem,  who  examined  it,  having  always  been  veiy  sceptical  of  the  iuirfon  of 
charcoal.  It  consisted  of  a  large  and  small  globule,  connected  together  by  a  thread  ; 
colour  black,  without  lustre,  opaque.  When  struck  it  yielded  without  breaking ;  re- 
ceived a  politth  like  that  of  iron  ;  when  filed  it  gave  way  as  iron  or  soft  steel  would  do ; 
it  was  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  when  hanunered  was  malleable.  Nitric  add,  when 
heated,  acted  violently  on  it ;  and  ultimately,  peroxide  of  iron  and  a  little  silica  were 
obtained ;  the  proportion  of  silex  to  metallic  iron  being  about  II  to  5.  Such,  therefore, 
is  the  nature  of  the  black  fused  charcoal.  Messrs.  Silliman  and  Hare,  however,  deny 
that  Mr.  Vanuxem  had  operated  on  a  proper  specimen.— PA>Aj(i<r//)Ata  Jour, 

The  Method  of  the  Least  Squares. — Mr.  Ivory  is  publishing  a  series  of  papen 
on  thb  very  delicate  problem,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine.  They  are  written 
in  that  spirit  of  sound  sense  which  in  general  distinguishes  the  mathemaddana  of 
this  country  from  those  of  the  continent ;  and  with  that  philosophical  dearncts 
which,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  characterizes  all  the  speculations  of  this  very  emi- 
nent mathematician  and  philosopher,  who  undoubtedly,  since  the  death  of  Profesaor 
Plajrfair,  stands  in  this  country  at  the  head  (A  the  mathematical  sdenoes.  The  roeihfid 
of  the  least  squares  is  of  great  practical  importance,  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
elemenu  of  astronomy  to  the  last  degree  of  precision ;  it  is  curious  as  a  mere  abectract 
specuUdon,  depending  as  it  does  on  the  abstrusest  analyses,  and  the  more  refined 
considerations  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities.  The  method  itself  Mr.  Ivory  has  de- 
duced Arom  very  simple  physical  considerations,  and  shown  its  connection  with  CoCes*s 
mechanical  method  of  approximating  to  the  astronomical  dements ;  and  this  is  bc3roind 
'  comparison  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  viewing  the  question.  He  has  also  derived  it 
mathematically  from  the  doctrine  of  chances,  undoubtedly  with  very  great  simplicity, 
and  with  as  much  deamess  as  such  a  process  admits.  This  method  was  first  published 
by  Legendre,  in  his  Theory  on  the  Orbits  of  Ck>mets,  although  it  had  been  denounced 
some  years  previously  by  M.  Oauss,  of  OSttingen. 

On  the  Narcotic  Basis  of  Belladonna* — Dr.  F.  Runge  has  ^fiscovered  that  alkalies 
have  the  power  of  totally  destroying  the  narcotic  power  of  belladonna.  From  some  ex- 
periments which  he  has  recently  made,  he  found  that  a  single  drop  of  the  extract  of 
leaves  of  bdladonna,  produced  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  lasted  twenty 
hours.  Milk  of  lime  was  then  added  to  it,  till  the  lime  sensibly  predominated  ;  and 
after  frequent  stirring,  was  left  at  rest  for  three  days.  A  dear  yellow  predpirate  had 
then  settled,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  had  but  litUe  colour,  gave  an  unpleasant  smdl, 
and  no  longer  produced  any  effect  on  the  pupil.  The  washed  yellow  predpitate  was 
disn  saturated  with  sulphuric  add,  slowly  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  digested  with 
aloohoL  The  spirituous  solution  contained  a  vegetable  prindplc  in  combination  with 
sulphuric  add,  and  was  soluble  in  water,  but  was  perfectly  without  action  on  the  eye. 
A  fbop  of  the  residue,  untouched  with  the  alcohol,  was  ttien  applied ;  ]>ut  it  also  pro- 
duced no  effect  Hence  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  narcotic  prindple  of  belladonna, 
which  in  its  natural  state  so  powerfully  dilates  the  eye,  loses  this  power  altogether  by 
solution  in  alkalies,  even  one  so  much  diluted  as  lime  water,  and  consequently,  when  in- 
tended  to  be  used  medicinally,  should  never  come  in  contact  with  the  caustic  alkalies.— 
Ann.  de  Chim. 

fir*  BeU  a4td  M,  Mqfemdie, — Mr.  Bell«  at  the  commencement  of  a  course  of  lectures, 
which  he  is  now  delivering,  after  stating  a  general  view  of  his  researches  on  the  ner\'Ous 
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rijgiwii^  oWirtcd  tiwt  thim  Boig^  bt  some  lurprlie  that  la  daliUtog  thew  roievohes  be 
jHKkut  BMOfioBcd  the  name  of  Jtf .  Majendie.  H6  ooold  not  Oie  «ua),  tnitt  himself  «» 
gyeak  4n  this  wa^^oct,  and,  aoeordai^y,  raid  from  a  writtm  paper  a  atatement,  in  sub- 
Btpmp  aa  fbUowa :  that  he  had  commenced  these  veaeaicliea  as  early  as  th<  year  1809, 
tfaaft  in  tbefaar.  1811  he  was  in-poasession  o£  the  principal  ftcts  of  our  pieMnt  knowledge 
of  thanenroas  system;  that  in  the  year  1821,  a  friend  of  his  had  gone  over  to  Paris,  and 
afamni  to  M.  Mijendie  and  a  nmnber  of  French  medical  men,  jdates  and  esLpeiiments 
lOaatntiTe  of  these  disooveries,  and  that  the  experiments  of  M.  Majendie  in  London  last 
year  wtn^-m  fact,  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  experiments  there  exhibited. 
What  may  be  dlie  relatiTe  daims  of  Ihese  two  eminpnt  men,  may  not  be  yery  easy  to 
aettle,  bat  certain  it  is,  that  Frenchmen  have  always  been  very  ready  to  appropriate  to 
tbcoosclTes  die  discoveries  made  in  this  country. 

M.Mt^ieMdk's  Experiments  on  thejCerebeUum.—M,  Majendie  in  experimenting  on  a 
rabbit  hafiag  accidentally  wounded  the  crura  cerebeiHf  it  turned  suddenly  on  its  back, 
and  whaterer  position  he  gave  it,  it  volfed  incessantly  till  some  physical  body  arrested  it. 
On  dissection,  he  found  that  he  had  disordered  in  a  great  measure  the  cms  cerehelH 
oorvesponding  to  that  side  toward  which  the  animal  had  a  tendency  to  turn.  On 
repeating  this  experiment  on  another  rabbit,  he  found  the  same  result ;  but  on  cutting  the 
left  cms,  the  rotation  reverted  from  left  to  right  '^  It  struck  me,**  says  this  eminent 
physiologist,  **  as  being  probable  that  the  one  transmitted  a  force  which  was  equally 
balanoed  by  the  other,  and  that  it  was  the  equilibrium  of  these  two  forces  that  r^ulaled 
thepoeitioo,  repose,  and  divers  vduntary  and  involuntary  motions.  Subsequent  ezperi- 
mcnta  convinced  me  this  was  the  case,  for  on  cutting  both  the  crura,  the  animal  became 
quite  immoveable,  and  showed  not  the  least  sign  of  animation.  If  I  admitted  the  opi- 
moo  of  Professor  Rohmdo  upon  the  functions  of  the  oerebeUum,  which  he  regards. as  die 
organ  producing  movement,  I  must  have  hesitated ;  but  having,  in  the  course  of  my 
rtaeardies,  observed  some  animals  completely  deprived  of  the  cerebellum,  and  yet  exe- 
cuta  some  regular  movements,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  make  further  inquiry.  The  first, 
step  I  tMk  was  to  cut  it,  from  the  bottom  upwards,  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  have  three- 
Iborths  to  die  left  axid  one-fourth  to  the  right ;  the  animal  rolled  on  the  right,  and  its 
eyca  were  placed  as  if  I  had  cut  the  left  pedande.  I  then  made  a  secdon  of  the  same 
extant  on  the  left  side ;  the  rotation  imraediatdy  ceased,  and  the  e3res  resumed  their 
natntal  position.  It  is  evident  from  this  last  experiment,  that  the  division  of  the  crura 
has  mote  inflnenee  on  the  lateral  rotation  and  inverted  eyes,  than  the  union  of  the  oere- 
beOnm  itself,4md  dns  induces  me  to  think  that  the  impulsive  force  comes  not  from  this 
ovgaa,  but  elsewhere.  An  experiment  it  struck  me  would  throw  some  light  on  the  sub- 
ject—It was  to  separate  vertically  the  cerebellum  into  two  equal  parts.  Several  ^neflfec- 
taal  attempts  were  made  before  I  could  completely  succeed,  the  section  verging  too  much 
either  to  die  right  or  the  left,  when  the  phenomena  already  described  were  produced,  but 
is  a  leas  degree.  But  on  eventually  succeeding,  the  most  curious  phenomena  were  ob- 
aenrable  ;  the  eyes  were  to  an  extraordinary  degree  agitated ;  they  seieraed  to  jump  in 
their  orbits,  and  the  animal  itself  seemed  to  be  placed  between  two  repelling  powers ;  on 
its  inclination  to  one  side  it  was  instandy  rq)clled  to  die  other,  and  it  remained  balanced 
in  this  wonderful  manner  for  several  hours. 

Bettadonna^  a  Preservative  against  Scarlet  Fever,— Vnfeaaor  Hufeland  some  time 
^o  published  a  paper  on  this  subject  and  his  suggestions  have  been  very  extensively 
acted  OD  in  (Germany,  and  the  happiest  results  have  followed.  He  has  published  a 
•eoond  paper  containing  extracts  from  the  reports  sent  him,  from  men  who  hold  import- 
ant offidal  situations,  and  which  are  therefore  endded  to  the  greatest  credit,  «<  they  have 
pnnrcd,**  says  Dr.  Hufeland,  "  by  experiment,  that  this  plant  does  render  persons  un- 
susoepdble  of  the  infection  of  the  fever  in  places  where  it  may  be  raging.  The  modus 
operandi  seems  to  be  that  of  diminishing- the  nervous  suscepdbflity,  and  thus  it  app«rs, 
aecmdiiig  to  the  old  axion^,  '*  that  without  a  certain  degree  of  excitement  df  die  n«rv«s. 
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«e  gi?a  ftow  lhH0  icp0iti»  wkiAee  it^pMa  diaft  in  al  4 

ngiiig,^Nie.4««tMlk  oT  a  gnn  df  «ztiMt«r  biOa^^ 

fbr  afew  dajs,  opentad  in  Maiij  eivvry  ease  m  a  oomplete  prefeatiTe,  and,  mtSbeytrj 

Um  iutaocQi  'when  h  did  BOt^  the  fever  i^Eipeaied  io  a  Tevy  inDd  tjtnu^.'^Jour*  der 

PracUMh.  HeWe. 

Riec ptfw^^Thit  aabataace  oommoiiljr  known  bj  the  name  of  rioe  paper  bbran^t 
ftiom  China;  and allboo^ it  has  a  general  leeemblanoe  toaaabitaDoe  fintted  bjart,. 
yet  a  di^tesamination  of  it  with,  the  microeoope  ia  aaffident  to  indicate  a  TegetaUe 
oiganiaatioo.  A  aeriee  of  experimenta  to  aaoertadn  ita  atractnre  have  ahown,  that  it 
oopaialaefloDgfaezi^naloella,  wfaoae  lengdi  ia  paieUd  to  the  aaxfiMS  of  Ihefihn; 
theae  cdls  are  Med  with  air,  when  the  fihn  ia  in  ita  uaoal  atate,  and  from  tliia  cir- 
cumatance  it  derivea  ita  peculiar  aelfcneaa.  Itiaamembianeof  thebNadihiiitree,tfio 
artoearpus  todfj/b^  of  natoraliata,  and  when  the  fihn  ia  eipoaed  to  pobiiied  1^^ 
the  Inngitndinal  septa  of  the  eeOa  depolarise  it  like  odicr  vegetaUe  membnoMaH— ^8dL 
Joum,  Sci, 

Potatoe  Brastdy^^Vtofytmi  Oerated  givea  the  foQowii^  aocoont  of  Siemen'a  new 
prooeaa  fbr  making  brandy  ftom  potatoea,  now  generally  adopted  in  Germany  and  the 
north  of  Burope,  and  by  which  one-third  more  brandy  may  be  obtained  than  l^  the 
usual  method.  The  potatoes  are  put  into  a  dose  wooden  veaad,  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  steam,  which  heata  them  more  than  boiling  water ;  they  can  thus  be  reduced 
to  the  state  of  the  finest  paste  with  the  greatest  fadli^,  it  being  only  necessary  to  adr 
them  idth  an  iron  instrument  furnished  with  cross  pieces.  Boiling  water  is  Aen  added 
to  the  paste,  and  afterwards  a  little  potash  rendered  caustic  by  quick-lime ;  thiadta* 
solves  the  vegetable  albumen  which  opposes  the  complete  conversion  of  the  potatoe 
starch  into  a  fluid.  Professor  Oersted  frees  the  potatoe  brandy  fh>m  its  peculiar  flavour 
by  means  of  the  chlorate  of  potash,  whidi  ia  said  to  make  it  eq^al  to  the  beat  bmndy 
made  ttam  wine. — Tech,  Rep. 

BktckAead, — ^Another  black-lead  mine  has  been  recenUy  ^soovemd  in  Invsmeai 
^hire  on  the  property  of  Glengary.  It  is  situated  near  the  top  of  a  rocky  ravine,  dooe 
to  the  head  of  Loch  Lodiy,  on  the  south-eaat  side,  and  witlun  a  mile  of  the  Cakdoman 
canal*  The  mineis  so  situated,  that  an  artificial  trou^  or  slide  of  simple  eonstructioB 
like  that  used  at  Alpnadk,  Switxerbnd,  for  timber,  might  be  creeted  to  convey  the 
black-lead  qpe,  by  its  own  force  of  descent,  ftom  the  mine  to  the  Caledonian  canal;  die 
breadth  of  the  mine  in  many  placea,  i^iere  it  crops  out,  ia  fidly  three  foet  wide. — Bd* 
Joum,  Sci, 

Mechanics  Lecture  at  Paris. — ^M.  Dupin  has  completed  his  course  of  lectures  on 
Mechanics  and  Geometry,  at  the  Conservatoire  dea  Arte  et  Metiers*  Upwards  of  five 
hundred  persons,  prinapdly  of  the  working  cUsses  attended  them  and  listened  wHh 
the  profoundest  attention.  The  progress  of  industry  will  be  incalculaUe,  when  directed 
by  sdenoc-^-Coar.  Froiw 


UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENCE. 

OXFORD. 

Congregations  for  the  purpose  of  granting^  Graces  and  conforring  Degrees  will  be 
hoUen  on  the  foDowing  days,  during  the  present  month,  in  Easter  Term.  Thursday, 
May  5 ;  Friday,  May  13;  Satnrday,  May  31. 

On  Wednesday,  AprUlS,  being  the  first  day  of  Easter  Term,  the  Rev.  John  Wstta, 
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MA.  Fdkv^cf  Unhrcnfi^,  nd  tte  Btv^  WSUm  Bilbjr,  MA.  FtQMr  W  J 
•dmktoi  is  iUl  «m(M9Mi0B  to  the  oOm  of  FMettn  <£  tht  UaiMnkf  Ibr  «1m  jw 
OMuiig;  aftR  wiAA  itmtbm.  John  WiOfani  U«^h«»  MA.  tf  Tfiidty»^  lfa«  Hiiv. 
Joi^  LommbIm  fiadwdi,  MA.  F  Anr  oi  Siete^  tlis  B«t.  VMUrick  Ghnki 
TiamgtMi  ani  the  Bt.  Waii>m  QIaiiter,  MA.  FtBgwi  tf  Unhmii^,  W€  nominiHil 
Pn>>Pkoottni» 

Tfte  Sjcamirnhg  Matters  appointed  hy  the  Vice  CfumceUor  and  Proetort  imder  the  nem 

Statute  are^ 

In  merit  HmmnnioHikm$i 
Mr.  CsrdwcOy  of  firuennoie.  Bfr.  htrnfftj^  ot  CMti  ClniidL 

Mr.OgilTie,ofBdlioL  Bfr.  Self;  of  OiuL 

Mr.  MOb^afMagdaks.  Mr.  JoIuimd,  of  Wadhtm. 

Dr.  O^  of  Trinity,  Aldriduan  Proftwoi  of  Madiciiia. 
Mr.  RigaDdy  of  Bzotor,  Savfliaii  PioAfiaot  of  Qounioiiy. 
Bfr.  Oboko,  of  Coqras,  Sedlrian  Proftnor  of  Natural  PMbiOfliy. 

Appl  9D. — ^Tbe  Unhrernty  Seal  was  aflixed  in  Convocation  to  an  Indentoie  fbr  eita- 
Ijbihing  fbar  Univeraty  Scholanhipa,  under  the  endowment  of  the  very  Rererend  the 
"Dan  of  tlTettmiiiiter.  These  Sdiolarships  are  expressly  intended  hy  the  (bonder  **  in 
ihe  momotion  of  claasicul  learning  and  taste,**  and  are  to  be  holdeo  fbr  (bur  caTiSMJar 
'years,  Aom  Ae  day  of  deetion,  prorided  the  Schdhv  shall  keep  by  residence  two  aca- 
donical  Terms  in  each  year.  The  candidates  (who  are  to  be  elected,  after  fxaminatioa, 
%y  tiutee  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Trustees)  are  to  i>e  undergraduate  Members  of  the 
Univervty,  who  shall  not  have  exceeded  their  sixteenth  term  from  matriculadon,  no 
regard  tidnghad  fo  place  cf  birth,  school,  parentage,  or  pecuniary  drcumstancet.  The 
trustees  are  the  Vice  Chancellor,  the  two  I^roctors,  the  Prorost  of  Oriel  College,  and  the 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  eleetkn  of  tfaa  first  Scholar  is  to  take  phce  in  the  ftiU 
term  immediately  succeeding  the  completion  of  the  foundation.  After  this  first  dectiop, 
ereiy  siibieq[Bcnt  Electioii  is  to  take  place  annually  in  Lent  Term,  and  one  Scholar  only 
is  to  he  ele^ed  in  one  calMidar  year. 

nsaBsss  covfxbbso. 

Saehehr  in  DMnUy.      ^ 
April  31w— John  Caleott^  FeOow  of  Lincoln. 

Smkelor  in  CivU  Lam, 
March  MU-FMeiii^  BeoJ .  Twilieton,  FeDow  of  New  CSoOege  (Orand  Compoondcr). 

Mattert  €f  Arts* 

Bfarch2e.O.D«ane,  St.  Mary  Hall.  ..    F.  M.  Dunan,  Qoee&V 
H.  O.  TaIbo^  StudMit  of  C  a  O.U  Hamilton,  Trinity. 

,J.  H.  Oegg,  AlbanHall.  B.  Bainett,  Trinity. 

B.  W.  WaUy  St.  John's.  T.  H.  Harding,  Wadham, 
April  la.  Hon.  P.  H.  Abbot,  St  of  C.C                     W.  Pyne,  Pembieke. 

W.MeUatd,MagdalaiHaIL       April  91.  A.  B.  Mesham,  Cerpvs. 
.  A.W.SchQnbsig,Mag.Han.  R.  Walker,  Wadham. 

C  Tookey*  M^daleir  Han.  £.  O.  Simcox,  Wadham. 

&.TMnNy,Fslk»wofMag.  .      T.  Williams^  Oriel 
W.  Stone,  FeO.  of  Bras«noae.  W.  R.  Wyat^  BrMomose. 

3.  Maddock,  Brai|enno«.  T.  Johnson,  Meiton. 

C.  8.  Gieaves,  Queen's. 
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jayi«ch2«.8.Ektt«Ma0.HaU(a.C.)  W.  UodgMm  :Wliidbiiii. 

j^nrU  10.  W;  Williams,  AUg.  Hall.  .     a  litMiaiiSt  0|d«(. 

H.£.  Head,  St.  Mary  Hall.  R.  Gwillym,  BniMPDoac. 

^&  Lfma,  £K«ter  CoUqpe,  J.  O.  RoaD4«  BaUial. 

21.  B;  Ken]M»,  St.  M.  Hall  (O.  C.)  A.  J.  C*  Aldtnoo,  Bvtm. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


March  26.— Mr.  Edward  Herbert  Fitafaerbert,  and  Mr.  John  Wordsworth,  both  of 
Trinity  College,  were  elected  University  Scholars  on  Dr.  Bellas  Foundation  — Thomaa 
Crick,  BA.  and  John  Frederick  Isaacson,  BA.  were  elected  foundation  Fellows  of  diat 
Society.-^Tbe  Rev.  Nlcbohtf  Fiott,  MA.  was  elected  Fellow  on  the  PUite  FoundatioB. 

April  l.-*iAt  a  oongiegation  held  diis  day,  the  fbUowhig  Degrees  were  ooofiened  s 
Bitchelori  qf  Arts. 
HsDfyPetsr  Daniel,  Trinity  CoUege.  Charles  Jdhmd,  St.  John's^ 

William  Hopwood,  Trini^.  Thomas  HoHon,  Cains. 

Rev.  Ferdinand  Faithfhl,  St.  John*8.  Thomas  Fielding  Baker,  Cams. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Maddy,  St.  John's.  Abraham  Tlioinas  Rogers  Viesrj,  Jesos. 

April  6.— The  Rev.  Thomas  Oowes,  BA.  of  Queen's  College,  was  elected  a  FcOow 
of  that  Society  by  dispensation  from  the  King. 

April  12.— The  Rev.  John  Brown,  MA.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  was  ckded 
Senior  of  that  Society. 

April  13.-*Robert  Cory,  BA.  of  Emmanuel  College,  was  elected  Felhnr  s#  Aai 
Sode^. 
April  20,— At  a  Congregation  held  this  day,  the  following  Degrees  weie  conftfved. 
Doctor  in  Pk0tic» 
Thomas  EBkMsoo,  Jesus  College. 

Matters  qf  Arts. 
F.  T.  Pnitt,  Trinity  College.  Rev.  C.  B.  Clough,  St.  JohnV 

E.  Ware,  Trini^.  Rev.  C.  O.  R.  Fesdng,  St.  John's. 

Rev.  T.  Nash,  Trimty^  Rev.  C  H.  Gooch,  Carpus  Christi. 

Rev.  G.  Pitt,  Trinity.  W.  (::.  Walters,  Jesus. 

J.  Evered,  Trinity. 

"^        Bachetor  in  Civil  Law, 
Matthew  Scott,  Trinity  HaU. 

Bachelors  qf  Arts. 

C.  NaizAe«  Trinity  College.  J.  a  Powdl,  St,  Peter's. 

C.  M.  Long,  Tri^.  H.  Pratt,  Co^fpns  Christi. 

J.  B.  B.  Oarke,  Trinity.  N.  Chinnery,  Queen's. 
.  H.  R.  Crewe,  Trinity.                      .     J.  H.  Watkins,  CatfaaiiM  HalL 

Rev.  R.  Deeker,  Trinity.  J.  S.  Byors,  Catharine  HaB. 

J.  Warner,  Trinity^  G.  Shadand,  Jews. 

W.  Qnekett,  St.  John's.  R.  Cobb,  Christ. 

P.  W.  Buchan,  St.  John's.  T.  L.  Cooper,  Magdalnt. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Collins,  St  John's.  H.  P.  Blneowe,  Enunanael. 

B.  Lambert,  St.  John's.  M.  a  Tolpntt,  SlMnsf  . 
W.  W.  Jordan,  St.  John's.  G.  G.  Wyattvffle,  Sidney. 

C.  £.  Band,  St.  John's.  J.  C.  Wanen,  Sittaiey. 

The  Marquis  of  Dpuro,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Wemnglon)  hMs  of  Christ  Charcb^ 
OiLfbrd,  has  been  admitted  of  Trinity  College. 
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ECCLVSIAmOAi*  PRBnmifBKTfi. 
The  Rev.  Dften  Barrett  Ldinard,  BA.  to  the  Rectory  of  Sf.  Ikfichad  at  flea,  Ifin-. 
wicfa ;  Patron,  Sir  T:  B.  Lehnard,  Bart — Rev.  WQliani  Creaqr  Drew,  BA.  to  the 
Keetory  d  Sandringham,  with  Babhigley  annexed,  NorfbHc ;  Patron,  Henry  Hoste 
Henley,  EeqJ.-Rev.  Thomas  Hawes,  to  the  Rectory  of  Thoihdon^  Sufihlk.— Rev. 
Surad  Lee,  If  A.  Pitrffesaor  of  Arabic,  to  the  Onracy  of  Bdton,  with  Harrow- 
gtfe.— Rev.  Samnd  Cair,  MA.  of  Qoeen*s  College,  to  the  Rectory  of  Little  Eversden ; 
Patrons,  The  PRsident  and  Fdlows  of  that  Society. — Rev.  R.  Duffidd,  BD.  Fdbw 
of  St.  John's  CdUege,  to  the  Vicarageof  Impii^too  ;  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapterof 
Ely. — Rev.  Henry  Fonlis,  MA.  St  John's  Collie,  to  the  Rectory  of  Panton,  Lin« 
oolnahire,  and  the  Vicanq^  of  M'^mghy,  with  East  Torrington  (by  dispensation) ;  Patron, 
Edmond  Tumor,  Esq. — Rev.  Charles  Tumor,  MA.  to  the  Ticaiage  of  Mflton  Earnest, 
Bedfordshire,  with  Wendover  Vicarage,  Bucks  (by  dispensation) ;  Patron,  Edmond 
Tiupor,  Esq. — Rev.  Thomas  Mathews,  of  St.  John's  College,  to  the  Perpetual 
Ciiacy  of  Piior's'  See,  Salop;  Patron,  the  Rev.  N.  Hinde. — Rev.  Jnlhis  Deeds, 
HA.  to  the  Rtctory  of  Orlingbury ;  Patron,  Sir  Brook  William  Bridges,  Bart —  . 
Kev.  Samud  Csrr,  MA.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Chreat  Eversden ;  Patron,  the  King.— Rev«^ 
George  Millers,  MA.  to  the  Rectory  of  Haidwicke.— Rev.  Temple  Frere,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Bozslon,  Norfolk ;  Patron,  ^e  King. 


LIST  OP  PROJECTED  WORKS. 

ANev  Thmy  of  Light. 

TiBvds  of  my  I^tCap,  by  the  Andior  of  my  Note  Book. 

Bwan's  Oninmar  of  the  Modem  Greek,  translated  by  Mr.  Mkdidl. 

A  Dictionary  of  Modem  Qredc,  by  Mr.  MitdieQ. 

A  Compendiam  of  the  Modem  Words  to  be  used  as  a  Supplement  to  the  Dictionary, 
by  Mr.  Mitdidl. 

CoQvenntiona  in  Greek,  French,  Italian,  and  English,  by  Mr.  Mitchdl. 

The  Book  of  Nonconform!^,  I  voL  8vo. 

A  CoilectioD  oi  Scotch  Songs,  Oth'voLby  G.  Thomson. 

A  Dbcnmebtary  8iq»plement  to  Who  wrote  loAn  Bwlttii 

An  Essay  on  ^  Weeds  of  Agriculture,  by  the  hite  Buijwiki  Holditch. 

A  Memoir  on  the  Road  of  Cqxhakiiia,  by  CoL  C.  J.  VtLykt. 

Ssport  of  the  Trial;  King  at  die  PxDseention  of  the  Maiifaear  of  Westmeath. 

Dr.  JoHeaon's  New  Practical  Duty  of  the  Meehamcai  Sdenoe,  Ac 
We  have  xecdved  dn  ftiDowii^  lute  i  est  iiin  ^wmnnmcation. 

A  Lady  ia  nbdot  to  pnbfidi  the  Contents  of  an  Altad,  piMd  aorae  yean  in  her 
Dnwing-room,  to  receive  the  Contributions  of  her  Litsitry  FMendf  during  their  Visits. 
The  Subjects  diacnssed  are  exceeding  various  and  entortaifting,  and  the  Work  under 
dietitkof  **naBfaieBook,  or  Chsaractan  and  Opinioos,'*  is  eip6dted  to  appear  early 
in  May. 


LIST  OF  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

P^iranilaries  of  Faith,  pnt  forth  by  Anttority,  during  the  Reign  of  Heoty  VllL 
8vo.7«. 

HcKolancosiam  Volnmimtai  Pttrs  Seennda.    Royal  Bw.  1/.  bs.  6d. 

Memorials  of  flie>  PttUk  Uk  and  Chancter  of  the  Ri^  Hon.  Jamsa  Oswald,  of 
J>«wuker.    8vgu  16f. 
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LambetfiaiultheVjrtMVU    3f^lteo,Rl#.     - 

Gfddnnith^s  Wondon  of  the  United  King^doin.    3  Tob.  12ido.  U  1«. 

Doabledftj^s  BMsiguatf  a  Tnigedy.    8vo.  eewed,  4«.  6d. 

T^es  by  the  0*Hm  JPamfly.    3  vok.  12mo.  I/.  10#. 

A  Key  to  the  Knowledge  of  Natuie,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Taylor.    8vo.  18<. 
[  TrvrelB  among  the  Aiab  Tribes,  by  J.  S.  Buckingham.    4to.  82.  ISt.  M. 
.   Marianne,  an  Historical  NoveL    3  nds.  12mo.  IBt, 

A  Pteqp  at  the  Pilgrims  in  1636.    3  nds.  ISmo.  18iw 
>    Turner*8  History  of  England.    3  vols.  Svo.  ZU 

Harrison  on  the  Arteries.    VoL  II.  12mo.  5t, 
'  Tzayels  through  Russia,  Siberia,  Poland,  &c.  &c  hi  182S,  3,  4,  by  James  Hdman. 
2vols.8vo.  lL4t. 

Nanative  of  an  Expeditkm  to  the  Souoe  of  St.  Peter's  Rhrer,  by  W.  fl.  Keating. 
^M.    avoIs.avo.  U8f. 

Observations  on  someof  the  Dialognesof  the  West  of  Engjland,  by  James  Jcnningfc 
toolsoap  8vo.  7«^ 

I>ennuttkDdmeated,byA.A.Feldboig.  Royal  8vo«  widi  Bngravin^h  U  lU  M. 
'  An  Attempt  to  Establish  the  FimPrinoq^  of  Oiemiitiy  by  Experiment,  by  Thomas 
iWnson,  MD.    2  vols.  8vo.  \l  10«. 

The  Negro's  Memorial,  by  an  Ab(^itionist    8vo.  2f .  6d, 

Enchiridion  Theologicam,  by  John  Lord  Bishop  of  London.    3  vols.  8vo.  16f. 

The  Dawn  of  the  Reformation,  or  the  Lollards.    18mo.  3f.  64. 

Nhie  Letters  on  the  Extent  of  the  Dealh  of  Christ,  by  the  Rev.  James  Mcthven. 
13mo.  2f .  '  ' 

Fragments  of  Wisdom.    l9mo.  4t*  64. 

The  Persecuted  Family,  by  the  Author  of  Helen  of  the  Olen.    ISmo.  2«. 

Ralph  Qemmel,  by  the  Author  of  Hden  tf  the  Gkn.    ISmo*  3«. 

Stemmata  An^icana,  by  T.  C.  Banks,  Esq.  4to.  hMcge  paper,  &t  6s.^  snudl  ditto, 
3I.3«. 


FORBION  WORKS  IMPORTBD  BT  M.   M.  BOSSANGE  AND  Ca 

Allart  (Mademoisdle  Hcstense)  Letttes  sor  Iss  Ouvrages  de  Madsme  da  Ssatt.  tvo. 
4t.64. 

Ariincourt  (Vioomte  B*),  I'EtrangAie.  2  itols.  8vo.  1825, 16f.  6d.— 2  vols,  lama  9#. 

Amanlt(A«  V.)  scs  CBavres  oomplettes,  to  ba  completed  in  tffols.  8vsu  two  of -wfelidi 
are  out,  at  per  volume,  lOt.  64, 

Baron,  Lottrcs  et  Entretiens  snr  la  Da&se  Ancienne  ct  Modeme.  dvo.  7#.  64» 

BcUoe  (Madame),  Lord  Byron.    2  vols.  8fo.  portrait  and  view,  18ff. 

Beranger,  Chansons  nouvdks.    Rpyal  18n^  fine  psper,  wood  cuts,  8s. 

Bertzand,  Lettres  sur  la  Physique.    2  vols.  8vo.  R  6t. 
.  Bidassonet<Abb6>,Hi8toiiedesCantabfes,oades  premiers  Colons  deloiitel'Bniopt, 
avec  edie  des  Basques  lenrs  Desoendans  directs.  2  vols.  8vo.  It  2r. 

Botouilin,  Histoire  S^tsire  de  la  Campagne  de  Russie  en  1812.  2  vols  6vo.  and 
atlas  of  maps  and  phites,  XL  I6t. 

Bassy  Rsbntin,  Histoire  Amouiense  des  Ganles.    4  vols.  3Smo.  12f. 

CarmonteDe,  les  Femmes,  Roman  Dialogu^e.    3  vols.  l2mo.  1826,  15#. 
.    ChatcMibriaiid  (Vitomte),  Maison  de  Francs,  on  Recoril  de  Pikes  idatives  i  la 
Legitimit^  et  &  k  Famille  Royale.    2  vols.  8vo.  16s. 

Conde,  Histoire  de  Ui  Donnnation  des  Axabes  et  des  Maures  en  Espagne  ct  en  For- 
ingal,  depuis  ('Invasion  df  oes  Penples  jusqu'i  kor  Expulsion  definitive,  tiad.  de 
FEspagnol  par  de  Maries.    3  vds.  8vo.  1/i  7v* 
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Deggmdo  (M.),  da  FtefertignngniwtJMflitltOn  dg  rEihwitiop  dgioMowpe.  2  volt. 
8fo.  U  1#. 

Dnpin  (ChnkiV  I^MOon  tt  Leoons  mr  Flndiiatriey  le  CoumMroe,  la  Marine,  et  mr 
let  ScieDoei  appliqn^  aox  Arts.    2  Tola.  Sro.  16f • 

Fam0BM0o)»MiHiiiMrifcdal818.  2  fob.  8¥o.  U  3f . 

Fanrid,  Chnti  populabea  da  la  Gxto  Modone.    2  fola.  dro.  if.  2#. 

Fknelba  (CompCeMc  da),  Impnidaioa  at  8^6rit6.    4  vols.  12mo.  S§,  I6t» 

JimMiJoaeph)j  lea  Memoins.    2  tola.  8fo.  Bniadlaa,  U  1#, 

Oakria  lidiograpliife  dea  Tahkanz  da  S.  A.  Royala  Momeigiieiir  le  Doc  d*Oriains» 
pablite  par  MM.  Vatoot  at  Queoot,  liviaiaoDa  1  to  4.  On  India  papez,  at  1/.  l«. 
for  number. 

Oanflh  (M.),  de  la  Scienea  dea  FSnanoea,  et  do  Miniate  de  M.  de  VmXiiB.    8fo. 

OSbcrty  le  Figaro  de  la  Revdutkm,  ou  Memoiret  de  M.  loliboia*  3  yoh,  12oio. 
|iMei,12fc 

Gnni  (Alfio),  Cbarte  Turque,  ou  Oigaxiisatkn,  Religienie,  Civile,  et  MHitaka,  de 
fEmpire  Ottoman.    2  vob.  dvo.  Bg.  li  2f . 

Jooj  (M.  da),  aoQ  Theatre,  et  Poesiei  l^geret.    5  fok.  12bio.  pkHae,  \L  Js.iUL 

Knloff^  FaUes  RuMea,  imitto  en  Vers  Francaia  et  Italiena  par  ^en  Anteare,  pub- 
lite  par  le  Comte  Orloi^    2  fob.  8vo.  portraits  and  platei,  U  2t. 

Emtry  (M.),  Isa  Detmors  des  Beaniaanob,  on  la  Jour  d*Helvin.    4  Tok.  Ifimo.  iSt, 

Lioetdle,  Contidrrarions  aur  la  Canjie  des  Oreca.    8vo.  8f .  9d, 

Iisllwnand,  Traits  Theorique  et  Pratique  dsa  Opentioiis  Seeoodaires  da  k  Qumtt, 
S  vob.  8vo.    With  4to  Atlas  crmtahiing  44  Topographical  Fbns,  3^.  I2r. 

Lbtooz^  Elteents  de  Pneumatologie,  ou  An^tomie  des  Substances  Spirhadlea. 
Vol  L  8vp.  10#.  9d. 

Liikeone,  Lettres  i  Palmyre  snr  rAstconomie.    8yo.  plates,  10#.  6d^ 

Marie  Du  Manil,  Chfooiques  Nsustrimnes,  ou  Precis  de  FHistoire  de  Normandie, 
nivide  Chalkts  Neustriens.    8to.  10#. 

Marotte(]a),  de  Sunte  Pdagie,  ou  Momus  en  Prison;  par  MM.  B^rangsr,  Jouy, 
De  Padd,  Lagaide,  eC  aatrea.   SmaA  12mo.  plate,  1825,  St.  8J.. 

Mirabeaa,  Memoires  sur  son  Epoque,  sa  Vie  litteraire  et  Priv^  sa  Gonduite  PoU- 
tique.    4  vols.  8ro.  2L  2#. 

PicMd,  THoon^  Homme,  ou  le  Niaia  Histoire  de  Qeoiges  Dercy  et  de  sa  FamiOe. 
3  fob.  12010.  1826, 15#. 

le  Oil  Bias  de  la  RevohUion.    3eme  edit  5  nds.  12mo.  U  4#. 

'  FftfiBgens8ia,ortbaW«ridtoCome.    Royal  8¥0.  printed  bj  IMdot,  12#. 

Reme  Politique  de  TRurope  en  1825.    8vo.  3#. 

Relaud  (Madame),  la  Comtessa  de  Meky,  on  le  Mariage  de  GonTcnanee.  4  wk. 
Iteo.  15f. 

Sonvcoin  (Msa)  de  1814  et  1816,  Pto  M. .    8f0.  7«.  6d. 

8egnr(Mr.LeCorata),sesMemoisss,oui3ottveninetAnacdotea.  Vol.  1. 8fo.  per. 
init,  Paris,  lOt.  6d. 

8egar(M.  La  General  Comlede),  Histoirada  NapoMqn  et  de  la  Gnnda  AxnSm 
pmdaDtl'Annte  1812,  4cme  edition.    2  vob.  8fO.  R  2#. 

Simons  CandeiQe  (Mme.  j,  Lydia,ou  les  Mariagea  manqnk.    8fO.  fig.  fis. 

Wyttenbw^  (Mma.),  Theagcna,  snifi  da  Banquet  da  Lsontia.    12mo.  fine  papery 
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PBICE8  OF  8UARB8  IN  THB  FBlNCIPAL  CANALS^  DOCKS, 
WAT£R-W0RK8>  MINES^  RAIL-ROADS,  &C. 


CANALS. 


Ashton -• 

ttlrmingluuD 

C'oTfntry. 

Elloniere  and  CbetCer>  • 
iinad  JuDoUou 


HnddjtrBflel 
Ifieautt  Md  Atobx 

I^DCttster 

I^edsand  Liverpool 

0»fofd r 

lleKcnl*fl. 

Hochdale 

K((iflbr4  and  Worcester 

Trent  and  Merftey.  •'• 

Warwick  and  Uirmlngkaui** 


DOCKS. 


CommerciaUi 
EastlndU"*' 


U>>tlndla 

WATER  WORKS. 

East  liondon 

f^and  Jauctloa* ./...,...:.. 

Kent. 

South  London 

\Vca»Middlb«ui *•• 


G.\S  COMP.VNIES. 

ruy  of  Loudon idO 

NewDUto 100 

Imperial. ftO 

IHuoNew AO 

Unhed  (;eneral 60 

Westminster. 80 


Amt. 
paid 


101 
17  1 
100 

'» 

40 

47 
100 
100 

40 

86 
140 
100 
100 


100 
100 


lOJ 


100 
80 
100 

m 

100 


Per 
share. 


S6» 
1200 
106 

duo 

34 
87 
48 
620 


lao 

860 


900 


78 
126 
106 
2A) 


lao 

79 
42 
9S 
74 


160 
DO 
63 
41 
17 
08 


INSURANCE  OmOBS. 


Ainancf. - 100 

DittoMarlM. lOt 

(Jlobe. , 100 

finarnian • 100 

luiperial _, 

l^ndoin 26 

Kock....* » 

Royal  Exchange 


MINB8. 


100 


,X 


Anfflo-Meitfean.* 

Ditto  Chili. 

Rraxnian •••• 

Chilian 100 

(Colombian lOu 

General  Minlnr*  ••••••' 

Pemrian. 100 

Real  Del  Monte 400 

Riode  la  Plata* 

United  Mexican 40 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Amtratian  Affricaitoral  <*0oi^  100 

Colombian  Ditto MO 

MexFcan  Trading  Ditto. )00 

Colombian  Pearl  Fishery 26 

Coral  and  Pearl  Ditto 40 

4}oUl  Coast  AsMclatlon MO 

Gas  Bntfine  Carriajre 100 

General  Steam  Navlgallon-  •  •  •  lOP 

Equitable  Loan  Bank  60 

Irish  ProTlnclal  Bank 100 

Rio  de  la  Plata  Agricnl.  Comp.  iOi» 
West  India  Company. 100 


10 

• 

10 
M 

12  10 
3 


Per 


18  !♦ 

8 
180 
21 
I'M 
23 
4  tf 


8  If 
17 

19  If 
«9f 

18  It 
110 


13 

« 
16 

8 

ft 

6 

9 

I  If 
11 

7  If 

ft  If 


ROBERT  W.  MOORE,  Sworn  B&oxbb» 


CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA  FOR  MAY. 

Mercury  will  be  in  inferior  coDJuncdon  with  ihe  Son  on  the  13ch  day  »t  18  horns 
in  the  constellation  Taunii,  passing  within  a  quarter  of  a  degree  of  the  Sun*a  Wwer 
limb.  This  planet  afterwards  beeomes  a  raomingstar;  bat  on  aeoouat  of  the  doae 
approximation  to  iu  primary,  no  opportunity  for  oboenration  will  be  aflbinded.  *  VdMH 
in  die  eady  part  of  the  month  will  be  a  con^icuonp  and  beaotifiil  object  during  the 
ennings,  hating  on  the  8d  day  oiay  1  digit  of  her  western  limb  ilhimiaed.  Thecnqpa 
or  horn  may  at  this  time  be  clearly  distinguished  pointing  to  the  eastward.  The  infiD- 
rioreoDJonction  of  this  plant  takes  pUce  on  the  19th  day  at  4  hours  17  minutes,  ] 
2:(  degrees  to  the  northward  of  the  Sun.  Her  distance  from  the  Earth  will  be  . 
twnty-sereD  milUoos  of  miles.  After  the  conjunction  toward  the  close  of  the  \ 
VcMs  will  iqppear  as  a  morning  star,  rising  between  three  and  four  o^dodc,  N£.  )  E. 
to  the  southward  of  the  Pleiades,  having  her  cusps  pointing  to  the  westward.  Mara  will 
be  in  eo^jimctioo  with  the  Sun  on  the  26th  day  at  10  hours  30  minutes,  passing  witfam 
4  minutes  to  the  northward  of  that  luminary.  This  planet  will  be  invisiUe  throughoot 
the  month.  Jupiter,  in  the  constellation  Cancer,  with  a  progressive  motion,  comes  in  oosi- 
junction  with  the  4th  of  Cancer  on  the  10th  day  at  midnight.  Only  three  edipses  ef  his 
satellites  will  be  seen  in  our  latitude  this  month.  On  the  12th  day  the  emersion  of  the 
1st  satellite,  atObours,  40  minutes,  23  seconds.    Emer&ion  of  the  2nd  satellite,  on  the 
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7tb  day,  at  12  hoors,  10|niiniitM.  Emeruon  of  the  3d  satellite  on  the  6t]i  day,  at  U 
hoQiBy  63  minnteii.  Jupiter  sets  NW.  and  W.  and  during  the  ereninga  will  be  a  beau- 
ttftil  tdflMopic  oliject.  Salum  in  the  consteDatioD  Taurus  approaches  the  Sun  and  will 
be  bat  in  his  rays  towards  the  dose  of  the  month,  but  at  the  commencement  will  pre- 
sent an  interesting  object  in  oombniation  with  the  planet  Venus  and  Aldebaran,  the  1st 
of  Tannia.  The  Georgian,  in  constellation  Sagittarius,  rises  S£.  |  £.  on  the  1st  day 
mt  50  minutes  afte^  midnight,  and  on  the  21st  in  the  same  direction,  at  11  hours,  M 
minutes.  On  the  Slst  day  a  very  small  ^Upse  of  the  Moon  wiU  take  place,  beginning 
at  11  hours,  53}  minutes,  and  ending  at  23  minutes  after  (nidnight,  the  greatest  obser- 
vation of  tho  Moon's  southern  limb  al  12  hours  8^  minutes.  At  this  time  the  Moon 
will  be  yertkal  near  the  Island  of  St  Helena.  Her  situation  is  in  the  constcnatfon 
Scorpio  near  Antares,  the  1st.  On  the  7th  day,  at  9  hours,  30  minutes,  the  constella- 
tioBW  wiU  bo  thus  situated  t  NN£.  is  the  small  Ltxard,  above  which  is  Cepheus.  From 
N£.  by  N.  nearly  to  ENE.  is  Cygnns ;  NE.  by  E.  the  Fox  and  Goose  is  ritdng ;  and 
ENE  the  Arrow.  Over  these  appear  the  beautiAil  Lyra ;  the  head  and  contortions  of 
l>Faoo,  and  IXrsa  Mmor.  In  the  east,  Taurus  Poniatowski  is  seen  just  above  the  hori- 
lon ;  wbQe,  extending  IVom  NE.  by  E.  to  SE.  ^  E.  and  Arom  the  horizon  nearly  to  the 
meridian,  are  the  Serpent  Bearer  and  Hercules.  In  the  SE.  advancing  to  the  meridian, 
18  Bootes  with  its  1st  Arcturus ;  and  between  Bootes  and  Hercules  appears  the  Northern 
CiowB.  On  the  meridian  are  the  Crow ;  the  four  stars  in  the  body  of  Virgo ;  Coma 
Beiemoss ;  the  tail  of  Ursa  Major,  and  the  tail  of  Draco.  8.  by  W.  i  W.  nearthe  Grow, 
is  the  Cup.  The  body  of  Leo  SW. ;  Cancer  anlCanis  Alinor  W.  by  S. ,  Gemini  W.  by 
N*;  AnrH^ftomNW.byW.toNW.byN.;  Perseus  from  NW.  to  N.  by  W;  Cassia, 
pcia  and  Andromeda  at  their  lowest  depression  N. 


BIRTHS. 
Msreh  M.  Tbs  lady  ofN.  S.  Chawiey,  Bmi.  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Ambroie  WoMon,  Biq.  of  Galldford-itreet,  Rossell'Sqaare,  a  ton. 
SI.  The  lady  of  Jaiaei  Moody,  Biq.  Hunter-street,  Bnuiswlek.iqiiara,  a  ton. 

SSL  AC  Bath,  tbe  lady  of  the  Hon.  Hofch  Ftaneb  Mannen  ToUemaehe,  a  daofbter. 

—  At  Hoddeadon,  Berks,  the  lady  of  P.  C.  Caialet,  Biq.  a  daofbter. 

31  At  Podlieott  Hoase,  Oxon,  the  lady  of  Sir  Slmoo  Stnsft,  Bart,  a  danghter. 
n,  AC  Haines  HUl.  the  lady  of  Capt  Oarth.  R.  N.  a  danghter. 
SS.  la  Wbapolo-etreet,  Cavendlsb^iqnare,  the  lady  of  John  Goldie,  Eoq.  a  aoa. 
^  At  Vale  Cottage,  Green-laoes,  Homaey,  the  lady  of  Joseph  Thorp,  Etq.  a  danghter. 
37.  The  Iwly  of  Charies  Calvert,  Bmi.  MP.  a  danghter. 
»  AC  Caber,  tbe  lady  of  Oeoife  Mechan,  Bsq.  ad  Dragoon  Onards,  a  daughter. 
■9,  In  Vffet  Wlmpole-sCrset,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Amelia  Sophia  Boyee,  aeon. 
m.  At  Imham  Hall»  Unoolnshlre,  the  aeat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gllffoid,  the  Hon.  Mis.  CUffsid, 
a  dasfhter. 

—  Ia.Upper  Charlotte.street,  Fitsroy-iqnare,  the  lady  of  John  Conetable,  Bm].  a  daughter. 
-.  M  DeSsittgtOtt-hall,  Northumberland,  the  lady  of  Bdward  Collingwood,  Eaq.  a  daughter. 

n.  In  Upper  Monlagas  street,  Menti««s-sqnare,  th«  lady  of  Captain  R.  J.  Maeleaa,  «tfa  Foot,  a 


SI.  The  lady  of  D.  Maclean,  Esq.  of  BmnswIck.sqQare,  a  danghter. 

—  At  Pacteaham  Priory,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  the  lady  of  RIehard  Sumner,  Bsq.  a  son. 

—  Tbe  lady  of  Maitia  Manglls,  Esq.  Heme  HUl,  Snney,  a  son. 
Afcfil.  In  Paris,  the  lady  of  Charles  Thellnsson,  Bsq.  a  son. 

—  Tbe  lady  of  Charles  Bills  Heaton,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

1  In  Gloiiocster.plaee,  tbe  lady  of  M.  Macnamare,  Esq.  a  son. 

'—  The  lady  of  Jbhn  Barday,  Esq.  of  Dovonshlre-place,  s  son. 

tb  la  Hattoo  Garden,  the  laN^  of  John  Sim,  Bsq.  MD.  a  son. 

4  In  SC  Jamcs^  Place,  the  lady  of  Ralph  Deane,  Esq,  a  son. 

S.  At  Harporiey  Park,  Durham,  the  lady  of  G.  H.  Wilkinson,  Bsq.  a  sod. 

8.  At  MaifcVhall,  the  lady  of  W.  P.  Honywood,  Esq.  M  P.  a  son . 

-AtApprlagtoa^Msse,  nearToCness,  the  lady  of  Ma)or^eneral  Adams,  a  son. 

7.  At  Biastsd  Park,  Kont,  the  lady  of  Edmand  Torton,  Esq.  a  son  and  heir. 

—  In  nnsbary-plaee,  the  lady  of  George  BUhop,  Bsq.  a  sod. 

—  Mrs.  Hessey,  of  OeeUstreef .  a  danghter. 
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18.  Ac  bis  home  Id  WUtehall-yaid,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Uenley  Bden,  a  soa  mmI  heir. 

i$.  At  RoehamptoB,  the  lady  of  C.  Q.  Wynne;  Baq.  m  foil. 

14.  At  Doiwcplaee,  Donet-aqnare,  the  lady  of  R.  Ganoy,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a  soa. 

—  Tlie  lady  of  Capt.  SkgK»  of  the  Royal  Dragoons,  a  son^ 

U.  At  the  hooM  of  Capt.  Berkeley,  UN.  the  Lady  Charlotte  Berkeley,  a  daughter. 

—  In  NOTr«4trest,  Spring  Gardens,  the  lady  of  J.  H.  Tremalne,  Esq.  MP.  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  9.  JkitK  BiQ-  of  Klng-streeC,  Cheapslde,  a  daughter. 

10.  AtNonmod,  the  lady  of  RmafliftTUn,  Bsq.  a  son. 

MAJUUAOES. 

Bfareh  2t.  At  Mary-la-Bonne  Chmth,  Waideo  Serglson,  Bsq>  e^est  son  of  the  Rer.  William 
Sergison,  of  CnokMd  Plurk,  8MoeK»  to  Bditfaa,  seosn4dai«b«erof  tholMo^air  Jaodb  Henry  AsUc^ 
of  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk,  and  of  Seaton  Delaval,  Nortbnmherland. 

—  At  6(.  James*s  Chnrch,  James  Wittit  Lyon,  Esq.  of  Albemarle-street,  to  Emma  DaIton»  second 
daagfater  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  Regent-street,  and  of  Rheola,  Olamofgan^be. 

—  At  St.  Aldgate^  Chofch,  Ozfoid,  Charles  WHUs,  >».  Esq.  of  Cranbrook.  Kent»  ta  Mary,  ynigiit 
daaghter  of  the  late  William  Maebean,  Seq.  of  Roaring  RlTor  Estate,  Jamalsa. 

34.  At  Woodford,  Thomas  Chapman,  Esq.  of  Mecklenberg-sqnare,  eldest  son  of  Edward  Chapasaa, 
Esq,  of  Whitby,  Yorkshire,  to  Maria  Loolsa,  yonngest  daughter  of  John  Hanson.  Esq.  of  the 
Rookery,  Woodford,  Essex. 

—  At  Fterlngdon,  Thomas  Toage,  oldest  son  of  WUUam  Vallancc,  Esq.  of  Sttdngbouao,  Kent,  t* 
Sarah,  seoond  danghter  of  William  Ward.  Esq.  of  Farringdon,  Berks. 

—  At  Hockliffe,  Bedfordshire,  Thomas  Tringfaam  Smith,  Esq.  of  Bolton-street,  Plocadllly,  to  Emma, 
yonngest  danghter  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gilpin,  of  the  Grange,  HocklHTe. 

Se.  At  Kensington,  Richard  Temple,  Esq.  of  Kemsey,  Woroestenhire,  to  Lonisn  Anne,  ywingest 
daughter  of  die  late  James  Rtrett  Gamac,  Esq.  Member  of  CooneU  at  Bombay. 

—  At  Bath,  D.  H.  Dallas,  Esq.  only  son  of  Sir  Thomas  DaDas,  to  Marianne,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Tliomas  WMting  York.  Esq.  of  Lincolnshire. 

S8.  At  Kileolgaa  Chureh,  eonnty  of  Galway,  Ireland,  Captain  Francis  Manley  Shawe,  of  the  CoM. 

stream  Guards,  to  AlbinU  Hester,  eldest  danghter  of  Mi^Geaecal  Jnha  l^lor,  of  Castle  nytsr, 

in  the  eonnty  of  Galway. 
29.  At  Horsham,  Henry,  youngest  son  of  William  Padwiok,  Esq.  of  Goshamrhoose,  near  Ports- 

month,  to  Snsan,  youngest  daughter  of  T.  Chasemore,  Esq«  of  the  former  place. 
SI,  At  Newton  Ferrers,  Devonshire,  Philip,  second  son  of  Sir  John  Pening,  Bart.  Memland,  to 

Frances  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Roe,  Esq.  of  Gnaton. 
April  4.  At  St.  James's  Church,  Dr.  P.  Leslie,  to  Miss  Hendrle. 
i.  H.  R.  Cresswell,  Esq.  of  Tulse-hlll,  Surrey,  to  Ann,  onlf  danghtvof  Jamaa  THs%  Esq.  Klng»- 

down,  Kent. 

—  In  the  Private  Chapel,  at  Shawe  Hall,  Lancashire,  the  seat  of  Wm.  Fforinton,  Esq.  Alexand^ 
Nowell,  of  Underley  Pwk,  Westmoreland,  Esq.  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Ffiuington, 

<—  At  Edmonton,  the  Rev.  Lancelot  Sharpe,  rector  of  Allhallows'  Staining;  London,  and  of  the 
Shrubbery,  Lower  Edmonton,  to  Mary,  second  danghter  of  T.  L.  Tweed,  Esq.  of  Hyde  Cottage,  of 
the  same  place. 

<•  At  St.  George^  Church,  Hanover-square,  Francis  Hawksworth  Fawkes,  of  Hawksworth  Hall,  In 
the  county  of  Yoric,  Esq.  and  eldest  son  of  Walter  Fawkes,  Esq.  of  Farnley  Hall,  to  Elisabeth  Bwler, 
only  child  of  the  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  Pierce  Butler,  and  niece  to  the  Eari  of  Carrlck. 

7.  In  Berkeley.«quare,  Captain  George  Ferguson,  of  Pettonr,  UN.  to  the  Hon.  Elisabeth  ji^e 
ftmrley,  eldest^langhter  of  LoriLangford. 

1-  At  Mary-la-bonne  Chnrch,  Henry,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Wodehouse,  and  grandson  of  l^ord 
WodehMse,  to  Anne,  only  daughter  of  T.  T.  Ourdon,  Esq.  of  Letton,  Norfolk. 

—  In  the  Doek.ynnl  Chapel,  PortsmenUi,  nranoU  Baring,  Esq.  ddest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring, 
,   Bart.  MP.  to  Jane,  yonngest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Giey,  Bart.  MP. 

—  At  St.  J»ffles*s  Church,  Charles  Ross,  Esq.  son  of  General  Ross,  to  Lady  Mary  Comwalllst  fourth 
danghter  of  the  late  Marquis  Coirnwallis. 

— At  Weyipsouth,  John  Goidon,  Esq.  of  Wincombe,  comity  of  Wilts,  to  Maria,  widow  o£  the  latie 
Richard  Ollven,  Esq.  of  the  Crescent^  Bath. 

—  At  Cowbrldge,  Glamoiganshlre,  the  Rev.  Robert  Bathurst  Plumptre,  son  of  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Gloucester,  to  Susanna,  danghter  of  the  late  Rev.  lltyd  Nlchol,  DD,  of  Ham,  in  the  eonnty 
of  Glamorgan. 

9.  At  Eveline,  Ozon,  Neville  Reld,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  Andrew  Held,  Esq.  of  Linsdown,  Herts,  to  the 
Hon.  Caroline  Napier,  yonngest  danghter  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Lord  Napier. 

11.  At  St.  Mary-la-bonne,  Cbaries  Robert  Leslie,  Esq.  of  Lhnon  Grove,  to  Harriet,  danghter  of  the 
late  6.  Stone,  Esq. 

12.  At  St  Pancras  Church,  the  Rev.  Daniel  H.  John  Hopkins,  Rector  of  Wootley,  Hants,  to  Esther 
Barnard,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Hammond,  MD. 

—  At  Wappenbnry,  Theophllus  Biddulph,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  SirTheophilus  Biddnlph,  Bart,  of  Bisbniy 
Hall,  Warwickshire,  to  Jane  Rebecca,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Vyner,  Esq.  of  Eat^rpe, 
Id  the  same  eonnty. 
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April  11 M  <aiAiKCkv^WOhB  «irtit  au^  B^  of  LtehfltM,  to  Vb«te  Aaot  4m^^ 
Rer.  James  OUvs,  Eeetor  of  St.  ?w]%  Bristol. 

-  AtHsmter.  Chteles MMm, Esq. of  Wemi«bO(«wfa, NwthMiploMUie, to  M1M7,  MriydMglitflt 
of  John  Kompson,  Esq.  of  the  former  place. 

U.  At  St  Mary.la4K>iiBe  ebnreh,  J.  F.  Carr,  Esq.  of  BlackkMUk,  to  Hanrlek  CathMrfaio,  fourth 
dMghtcr  of  Samuel  White  Sweet,  Esq.  of  Dorset  s<puure. 

-  UeatvColonel  Dbteowe,  Grenadier  Guai^  t»  Loirisu,  dniglinr  of  tlK  lUgtlt  Hw.  Loitf  Kit- 


14.  AtS«.Mary%  Newington,  Peier  Lock,  Esq.  New  Kant  Boad,  to  Miaa  Bophroalne  deSt.  Oenies, 
Hammenmlth. 

-  At  Baraeo,  Snrray,  W.  N.  Comyn,  Esq.  of  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  to  AnnabeUa,  second  dangfater 
of  the  late  Hugh  Campbell,  Eaq.  of  the  former  place. 

-  At  tbe  Friends  Meettng-lunMa,  Wandnrortb,  Waring  Briddle,  E«|.of  Poole,  Docoeteblre,  l»  So|>U«, 
dsaghter  of  the  late  W.  Driver,  Esq.  S«nref.4fBan. 

-^St.Paaena-charcfa,theBeT.  Henry  de  la  Flte,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  late  S.D«Oastni,  Esq. 
1&  AtBfary.la-boone  New  CIrareh,  John  Leveoon  Oower,  Esq.  of  BlllJail,  In  the  county  of  B^rks, 
to  Charlotte  Oertrndc  Ellwbetfa,  second  daughter  of  Lady  Harriet,  and  the  late  Colonel  Mitchell. 

-  DaTidSolomaa<a  Eaq.  of  Berry^atcoet,  to  Jeannctte,  eUest  dangfater  of  SolonMn  Coken,  Bsq.-of 
QfOfe-hottse,  Canonbnry. 

-  At  St.  JameM-dinich,  W.  Tlghe,  of  WoodHoek,  in  Ireland,  to  Lady  Looba  Lenos,  fifth  dsugSrtor 
•flhe  Dowager  l>ncheBS  of  Richmond. 

-  AtSL  Qeofge*B,  Hanovar-aquare,  Captain  Long,  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Stanley,  eldasC  da«ght«r  ^of 
Loid  Stanley,  and  Orand-danghter  of  the  Earl  of  Deifry. 

DEATHS. 

Mirdi  12.— At  Knaiesborough,  Thomas  Prest,  Esq.  of  Burton-house,  Masham,  Yorkshire,  in  the  Mth 

jesrofhlsage. 
14.  In  Us  23d  year,  W.  S.  Tyner,  Esq.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  son  of  the  Rer.  W.  lyner, 

Vlearof  Compton,  and  Rector  of  Upmarden,  Sussex. 
%  At  GoodneMon  Farm,  Lady  Bridges,  relict  of  the  late  Sir  Brook  Bridges,  Bart. 

-  AtCobam.  Deron,  in  the  6M  year  of  his  age,  the  Rer.  William  Holland.  Coham,  MA.  Sector  of 
Halwell. 

W.  At  Rye,  Sussex,  MnJor  Rlchaid  Hay,  of  the  Bengal  Native  Infontry,  aged  6». 

17.  Thomas  Shiawky  Vernon,  Esq.  ofShrawley,Worce8tef»hifc,  High  SherUT  of  that  county. 

la  Capt.  James  Bullock,  RN.  at  Prittlewell,  Essex. 

-  At  his  house,  in  Great  Ormond-street,  aged  75,  Thomas  Edwards,  Esq. 

-  At  Brighton,  M».  Beady,  wife  of  his  Excellency,  Lleut.-Colonel  Ready,  Goremor  of  Prince 
Edwsnfs  Island. 

19.  AtBologne  sur  Mer,Mr8.  Helena  Ross,  widow  of  the  late  Colonel  Boea»  of  the  Chatham  dltisioii 

of  Rojral  Marines.  . 
-la  his  79ih  year.  Sir  Ralph  Nod.  Bart.  ,^    „  , 

a  In  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.  MP.  for  the  city  of  Carlisle. 

-  At  his  house,  in  Great  Cumberland-street,  Nicholas  Pearse,  Esq.  of  Loughton,  in  Essex. 
S.  At  his  house.  Bath-place,  Peckham.  George  Maltby,  Esq.  in  his  62d  year. 

-  liabella,  youngest  daughter  of  O.  Scorer,  Esq.  of  Denmark-hill,  Camberwell. 

-  AtlUAonnel,  near  DumWes.  W.  Wltham.  Esq.  late  of  Gray»84nn,  in  bis  7lst  year. 
21.  la  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  Thomas  Hardwlck,  Esq,  of  Kensington. 

-  Aged  7^  the  Right  Hon.  Frederick  Irby,  Lord  Boston. 

24.  At  his  house,  in  Upper  Hariey-street,  Owen  PorUand  Meyrick,  Esq.  of  Badoifan,  Angl«My,  and 
Marten  House,  Surrey,  in  his  TSdyearof  his  age.  .   ^  «^u 

-  At  Charlton,  Kent^  MnJor  General  Miller,  lat«  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  in  the  Oth  year  of  bin  age. 

-  AtBdlnbnigh.  John  Mauley  Wemyss,  Esq.  RN.  second  son  of  Col.  Weaysai  of  WoiTas  HM, 
TUeihlre,  in  his  28d  year. 

tt.  At  his  house,  Klmrs  Road,  Chelsea,  Thomas  Turner,  Esq.  In  tie  8Mfa  year  of  his  age. 
IS.  In  Grasrenor^uare^  aged  14  years,  Emma  Catharine,. only  danghMr  of  Sir  Geecge  Bamtyide, 
Bait. 

-  (a  Tork^HiUdingB,  Mary-Ia-bonne,  John  Pollard,  Esq.  In  his  S8d  year. 
27.  At  Bath,  In  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  the  Hon.  and  Rer.  George  Herbert. 

-  Colonel  Rawdon,  after  a  short  Iflncss.  «  .  ^ 
a  At  his  house,  Pentonvine,  W.  Church,  Esq.  formeriy  of  the  Bank  of  Boglaal. 
21.  AtKentlsh.town.  aged  m,  Vincent  Dowling,  Esq. 

-  la  Park-ctreet.  Bristol.  Joseph  6rl  Wge,  Esq.  of  that  place.        ,       ^  „,  __    ' 

«.  laSomerset^treet.  Portman-square.  Lady  Leigh,  the  wife  of  Joseph  W«f*^iu    f  m..  aa    Xr.^ 

-  At  Wobnm  Ffcrm.  near  Chertsey.  in  the  e2d  year  of  her  age,  Chariotte,  the  wife  of  Vlce-Admlral 

-Inhls4»thycar,theRer.JohnMarriolt.MA.  RectorofChuichLawford,Warwicksbljre. 

April  8.-AI  St.  German  en  Uye,  in  her  81st  year,  Frances  Harriet,  the  wife  of  Major-Gencral 

Nugent,    •  _ 

4.  AtWatton.  in  tlie  county  of  Gloucester,  aged  87,  G.  C.  Hopkinson,  Esq. 
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AfH\  4.  At  Hftibam  (HiIm^.  Herti,  R.  Jao6b»  E«|.  In  dw^TMli  y«w  •rhlf  a««. 
7.  Af  Ham  Comnon,  Hfinry  Wriprht,  Esq. 

9.  At   his   mhleooe.  Korfney-ttreet,  PeBtonrDle,   Janet    Smalliiuui,   Etq.  of  Bas;iighaH««tre«t, 
aged  71. 

—  AC  WUt«ii  Lodge,  near  Tkantoo,  Ann,  wile  of  Alemadar  TlMaiaa  Cox,  Eaq.  late  of  Pntocf 
Sorrey. 

~At  Riehmond,  Snirey,  in  bb  88d  year,  John  Rawlina,  Ecq.  late  of  Boirlefieid  graen. 

—  At  her  bonae.  in  Gay-street,  Bath,  Catharine  Charlotte,  eldest  daofbter  of  the  late  Sir  Chnrie* 
Ormv«  Hndaon,  Barf,  of  Hanlip  Hall,  in  tlie  county  tf  Loloester. 

9.  Bnrtlett  G«odrIck.  Esq.  of  5Ulng'^ot^,  in  theooiinty  of  Essex,  in  the72J  year  of  Us  aire. 

—  la  <niffiNd>atreet,  in  the  house  of  her  fother.  General  Dnnlop,  MP.  Anna,  wife  of  Cap! .  Lhiries.  of 
the  Grenadier  Guards. 

li.  In  tiM  Mlth  year  of  his  ht(c,  ThonM  Haakin,  Baq  of  Stanstead,  Hertibrdshire. 

It.  At  ber  house.  In  CamberwelUgrovet  in  the  74ch  year  of  her  age,  Mrs.  Kenible,  widow  of  the  late 

Edward  Kemble.  Eaq. 
«-  At  hU  honse.  Upper  BcdfiMrd^lace,  W.  Murdoch,  Esq. 
12.  In  Groat  Cvnberlaod-plaee,  Sir  George  Bnggln,  in  bio  aSth  year. 

—  Athli  honaa,  CotaMinden,  Dorkla,  John  UerHlh.  Eaq.  In  the  77th  year  of  Ua  age. 
14.  At  bis  booae.  Widaow,  Herts.  Nebemlah  Winter,  Esq. 

—  la  hla  eTIb  year,  Phnip  Gill,  Baq.  of  MUgbaii,  Beriu. 

Ift.  UeaLXol.  the  Hon.  H.  Percy,  CB.  MP.  fifth  son  of  the  Barl  of  Bevorley. 

—  AC  Ua  Iwve,  in  ntaray'iqoart,  W.  Page,Eaq.  In  the  7l8tyear  of  Maage. 

—  At  hiareaMonee*  Bainealade  Lodge,  Berlcahire,  John  StaabaDk,  Baq. 

M.  At  tiie  boose  <»f  the  Countess  of  GnUdl»rd.  Putney  Hall,  H.  Fbsoli,  Eaq.  RA. 
^  At  Kyslip^  near  Uxbridge,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  V\'a 
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CONTINUATION 


THE  STRUGGLES  OP  A  SENIOR  WRANGLER. 

Hitherto  the  events  of  my  life  had  exhibited  a  course  of  continued 
mccess.  One  difficulty  had  yielded  after  another^  and  I  had  been  able 
to  realize  my  most  sanguine  hopes.  The  success  which  had  crowned  my 
first  effi)rts  might  have  continued^  had  a  little  more  caution  and  mode- 
ration guided  my  steps.  But^  too  much  exalted  by  my  previous  triumphs^ 
I  hegm  to  think  that  every  obstacle  would  fall  before  my  endeavours. 
I  had  acquired  a  degree  of  self-confidence  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
hurtful^  and  which^  fortunately  perhaps  in  the  long  run>  was  soon 
destined  to  receive  a  series  of  severe  shocks.  The  period  of  my  life 
which  I  am  now  about  to  sketch  was  one  unbroken  tissue  of  disaster 
and  disappointment^  varied  and  chequered  by  every  species  of  humiliation 
.and  personal  suffering.  Dark,  however,  and  gloomy,  as  is  the  page  it 
exhibits,  I  have  learnt  to  look  upon  it  with  calmness,  almost  with  satis- 
fiu:tion.  It  opened  out  to  my  view  such  strange  and  instructive  pictures 
of  life,  that  I  think  the  change  it  has  operated  in  my  character,  both 
intellectual  and  moral,  compensates  for  the  sufferings  and  the  privations 
I  have  endured. 

I  have    already  stated    that    I    was    originally  designed   for    the 
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chinch.  I  had,  however,  at  an  early  period  made  up  my  mijid  to 
pursue  anether  career :  the  profession  of  the  law  was  more  congenial 
with  my  feelings,  and  more  flattering  to  my  ambition.  There  were, 
however,  a  thousand  considerations  to  deter  me  from  pursuing  this  path* 
I  must. in  the  very  outset  resign  advantages,  solid,  and  substantial,  and 
present,  which  I  had  purchased  by  a  kng  series  of  painful  ve&rts.  I 
must  tempt  a  Md  of  distinction  beset  with  candidates  possesAig  all 
the  advantages  of  wealth  and  family  and  connections,  and  in  which  even 
they  with  all  these  advantages  failin  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  I  had  no 
property,  nay,  I  was  labouring  under  considerable  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment. 

It  was  doubtless,  in  my  ckcumst^nocs,  a  radi,  improvident  and  wil- 
ful enterprise,  to  expend  nearly  the  last  farthing  I  possessed  in  paying 
th^  fees  of  admission  to  one  of  our  Inns  of  Court ;  to  give  up  the  profit- 
able occupation  I  might  have  pursued  in  Cambridge,  and  trust  for  my 
means  of  support  to  the  casual  and  uncertain  proceeds  of  literary  exer- 
tion. Be  it  so.  Few  men  can  resist  their  predilections  and  their  pre- 
judices.  A  college  life  I  held  in  loathsome  abhorrence;  a  country  curacy, 
and  half  a  dosen  pupils,  perhaps  the  stupid  and  insolent  sons  of  wealth, 
were  still  more  abominable.  Besides  all  this,  I  had  no  eqiedal  desire  to 
harangue  from  a  pulpit.  I  held  in  equal  contempt  the  lukewammessof 
orthodoxy,  and  the  canting  hypocrisy  of  evangelism.  The  natural 
'  impetuosity  of  my  temper,  and  my  independent  habits  of  thinking,  were 
an  e£fectual  bar  to  my  beiug  a  cordial  associate  of  the  former ;  my  con- 
tempt of  ignorant  pretenders,  and  professors  of  exclusive  holiness,  would 
as  effectually  prevent  any  sincere  union  with  the  latter*  I  would  not 
therefore  become  a  member  of  a  profession  in  which  my  intellect  must  be 
cramped  and  controlled  in  every  direction.  I  lefl  a  profession  in  which, 
whatever  might  be  my  private  sentiments,  I  should  be  obliged  to  firame 
my  conversation  and  my  writing  by  the  Mne  and  the  square  of  eodesi- 
tical  canons  and  consecrated  prejudices,  and  chose  one  ia  which  V 
might  not  only  speak  and  write  with  freedom,  but  in  which,  as  an 
advocate,  I  might  on  some  occasion  or  other  have  to  defend  before  the 
world  those  great  principles  and  truths  on  which  I  formed  my  pecu- 
liar creed.  It  may  be  said  that  these  were  very  flimsy  considerations  ; 
it  may  be  so,  but  I  thought  otherwise  then,  and  I  think  still  it  is  som^ 
thing  to  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  wearing  a  doak  of  hypocrisy,  and 
to  enjoy  the  unfettered  use  of  mj  faculties.  ^ 

To  explain  the  subsequent  events  of  my  life,  I  must  here  advert  to  an 
episode,  which  Is  necessarily  much  more  interesting  to  myself  than  my 
readers.  It  was  probably  the  one  false  step  which  drew  on  so  mai^  of 
the  disasters  I  have  subsequently  endured.  A  matrimonial  alliance  to  a 
man  without  means,  at  the  veiy  moment  when  he  is  begimiing  to  pre- 
pare himsdf  for  a  profession  beyond  all  others  difficult  of  afproach,  has 
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doubtkes^  attbe  itrtlUuflhf  the  ai^idftrttnee  of  extftnoo^  i^irovidenoe  or 
diaui^tteflmfie*.  It  was  a  step  i^qmed  by  every  considenitioa  of  pra« 
denoe;  by  tke  most  vbknt  repteaenWaooB  hma  myfiitfaer;  by  wary 
cautumings  on  tbte  part  of  the  csotmectiont  of  my  intended  wiie^  that 
they  ooold  or  would  do  nothing  for  me.  This  array  cf  obstacles  only 
strengthened  my. determination^  and  without  pi<operty  myself^  I  married  a 
lady  without  prc^perty.  A  man  always  wii^es  to  shield  any  unusual 
sets,  which  he  cannot  Justify  on  ordinary  grounds,  under  the  doak  of 
example,  and  I  found,  or  fancied  I  found,  cases  not  yery  far  from  parallel 
in  Curran  and  the  present  Lord  Eldon. 

The  great  advantage  with  which  I  had  hoped  to  counteract  the  evils 
of  matrifnony,  was  habits  of  greater  regularity,  more  steady  and  unde- 
viating  pursuits  of  the  grand  object  of  my  life. 

In  this  matter  I  must  acknowledge  I  was  not  blind  to  possible  or  even 
probable  consequences.  My  prudence  in  this  instance  was  fairly  over- 
come by  my  affection  for  the  lady.  Her  connections  were  not  opulent, 
though  suffidently  independent,  and  I  encouraged  the  latent  but  delusive 
hope,  that  if  fortune  should  run  me  hard,  they  would  not  finally  let  me 
side  before  the  storm.  In  this,  I  discovered  when  too  late  that  I  had 
niscaleulated ;  I  had  given  them  credit  for  a  generosity  of  nature  they 
did  not  posses^  The  attachment  was  one  of  the  earliest  dreams  of 
my  hoyhood.  Even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years,  I  recal  with 
emotions  of  pleasure,  which  nothing  else  can  inspire,  the  first  Occasion 
on  which  I  beheld  my  future  wif&  My  suit  was  then  repulsed;  for, 
not  only  was  my  condition  lowly,  but  vnthout  toy  prospect  of  amendment. 
The  circumstance  which  I  haVe  been  describing  oecurred  during  a  diort 
visit  to  Yorkdnre.  Time  or  absence  could  not  erase  the  deep  and 
intense  feeling  ^hicii  consumed  my  heart.  Several  yMrs  after,  when 
my  prospectv  were  rising  in  cdlege,  my  suit  was  resumed  and  accepted. 
How  many  an  hour  of  sectary  wandering  haVe  i  meditated  on  this  topic ! 
how  often  have  f  tried  to  wean  my  heart  from  an  attachment  so  fatal 
to  my  ambition !  is  this  the  vimy,  I  would  ask,  diat  ambition  trims  her 
wings,  and  soars  the  eagle's  ilightP  But  it  was  a  vain  and  useless 
strug^e.  Despite  the  miseries  to  which  this  union  has  apparently  led, 
the  check  which  it  has  given  to  my  career,  I  have  never  for  a  moment 
regretted  my  determination.  Time  and  misfortune  have  only  deepened 
,ai^  meDowed  the  tenderness  of  that  affection  with  which  I  have  always 
^regarded  the  being  whom  I  have  chosen  as  my  companion  through 
hfe. 

When  we  began  life,  our  whole  property  amounted  to  less  than  eighty 
pounds.  With  thissum,  smaU  as  it  was,  aided  by  my  own  exerticms,  I 
think  we  riiould  have  swum  quietly  along  the  stream  of  life,  had  not  a 
series  of  difficulties  sprung  up,  which  ordinary  prudience  does  not  enaUea 
manto  foiesee  and  provide  for.    The  first  of  these  was  the  illness  of  my 
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wife*  We  bad  scarody  been  tunied  eigbt  monibs^  wben  all  the  symp- 
toms of  consumption  suddenly  manifested  themselyes.  In  a  few  we^ 
she  was  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave ;  ^e  was  taken  by  her  friends 
into  the  country^  she  was  torn  £rom  me^  I  may  8ay>  with  a  degree  of 
savage  indifference  to  my  feelings  which  I  can  never  forget :  but  not 
before  they  bad  involved  me  in  an  engagement  which^  in  its  consequence^ 
finally  led  me  to  leave  my  native  land.  From  these  tc^ies  I  pass  hastily : 
they  are  painful  in  the  remembrance^  and  not  very  interesting  in  the 
detail;  to  one  who  would  enter  into  all  my  feelings^  who  would  estimate 
all  my  motives^  and  S3rmpathi2e  with  all  my  strug^es^  they  might  be 
interesting.  But  the  world  lias  other  matters  to  occupy  its  thoughts 
than  the  wrongs  and  distresses  of  an  obscure  individual  like  myself^  and 
therefore  I  pass  on  to  topics  less  personal  and  better  entitled  to  atten- 
tion. 

My  professional  studies  I  pursued  with  the  eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
which  had  characteri;red  my  preceding  efforts.  A  friend^  a  most  valued 
and  excellent  friend^  advanced  me  one  hundred  pounds  to  enable  me  to 
form  an  engagement  with  a  Special  Pleader  for  one  year.  One  hundred 
pounds  sterling  were  never  more  completely  thrown  away.  The  person 
with  whom  I  had  most  lucklessly  made  this  engagement  was  an  Ex- 
Special  Pleader^  who  had  recently  put  on  a  barrister's  gown.  Much  of  his 
special  pleading  he  had  in  consequence  lost^  and  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  would  have  been  most  instructive  to  a  law  student.  In  truths  he 
was  at  that  period  no  way  over-stocked  with  that  sort  of  business,  and  what 
he  had  was  entirely  swept  away  by  two  or  three  of  his  own  sons,  ^mdtwo 
or  three  pupils  who  claimed  the  benefit  of  their  seniority.  He  was 
himself,  too,  so  much  engaged,  that  he  could  not  spare  five  minutes  in  the 
course  of  a  term  to  advise  or  inform  me  on  any  point  of  difficulty.  It 
was  dreadfully  provoking  to  be  thus  swindled  out  of  my  borrowed 
money :  but  there  was  no  remedy.  I  sat  down  accordingly  to  a  very 
extensive  course  of  law-reading,  determined  as  far  as  possible  to  be  my 
own  master  in  this,  as  I  had  been  in  every  kind  of  knowledge  I  had 
hitherto  acquired,  filackstone's  Conmientaries  I  had  already  read  over 
and  over  again,  and  very  carefiilly  analysed  them.  The  next  point  was 
to  fill  up  this  outline.  The  first  volume  of  Blackstone  is  a  fine  intro- 
duction to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country,  but  baa  little  to  do 
with  thtf  practical  lawyer.  The  second  volume  developes  a  very  copious 
outline  of  our  artificial  and  complex,  but  beautiful  system  of  Real 
Property  Law.  To  fill  up  this,  I  read  repeatedly  and  very  carefully 
Coke-Littleton,  with  Hargrave,  and  Butler's  Notes.  Butler's  Notes,  in 
particular,  I  conned  over  till  I  almost  knew  them  by  memory;  and  I 
digested  and  abridged  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  Commentary  of 
Coke,  with  a  view  at  one  time  to  publication.  Feame  on  Contingent 
Remainders  and  Executory  Devises,  I  read  with  the  diligence  which 
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that  masteTi^i^oe  of  lawflrgumentation  wad  elegant  wxitiiig  is  entitle 
to.  Sanders  on  Uses  and  Trusts,  Sugden  on  Powers^  and  Preston  on 
Abstracts,  competed  this  part  of  my  course.  The  third  vdume  of 
Blackstone  embraces  Special  Pleading  and  Practice.  To  fill  up  this 
I  studied  principally  Tidd*s  Practice^  and  Serjeant  William's  Notes  to 
Saunder's  Reports.  I  read  also>  but  more  cursorily  the  indigesta  moles, 
which  Chitty  has  heaped  together  in  his  dumsy  treatise  <m  Special  Plead- 
ing. The  last  volume  of  Blackstone  embraces  Criminal  Law ;  to  si^ 
ply  what  was  wanting,  I  had  only  one  book  to  read^  Russel  on  Crimes, 
one  of  the  very  best  law  treatises  ever  written. 

I  read  also  upwards  of  fifty  volumes  of  our  best  LiEtw  Reports,  taking 
in  general  the  more  recent.  I  dipped  into  a  multitude  of  others, 
more  or  less  carefully,  such  as  the  Reports  of  Lord  Coke,  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Willes,  Douglas,  Marshall's  Reports  of  Cases  decided 
under  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  Mansfield,  and  Burrow ;  besides  these,  I  skim- 
med various  other  books  in  my  hours  of  indolence,  such  as  North's  Life  of 
Lord  Guildford,  Hale's  History  of  the  Cmnmon  Law,  Sir  William  Jones 
on  Bailment,  Eunomus,  the  Doctor  and  Student ;  whatever,  in  fact,  I 
deemed  capable  of  furnishing  sound  principles  or  historical  illustration. 

But  I  learnt  by  and  bye  that  there  is  no  end  of  reading,  that  a  scheme 
of  this  kind,  pursued  beyond  a  certain  extent,  becomes  useless,  perhaps 
injurious.  The  extent  of  reading,  which  is  necessary  for  a  barrister,  lias 
in  comparativdiy  a  very  small  compass.  A  lawyer,  indeed,  is  obliged,  as 
Lord  Mansfield  vras  in  the  habit  of  saying,  to  read  in  his  own  defence ; 
which  means,  if  I  understand  ri^tly,  that  a  maixis  obliged  to  read  much 
that  is  useless,  merely  to  be  abb  to  say  that  he  has  read  it,  and  to  be  able 
to  talk  about  it. 

A  special  pleader's  office  might  be  a  very  instructive  arena  for  a  law- 
student.  The  science  itself,  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  which  is  con^- 
moidy  thrown  over  it,  seldom  fails,  I  believe,  to  secure  the  admiratjon  of 
those  who  have  made  it  their  study.  Sir  William  Jones  speaks  of  its 
''  exquisite  logic,"  and  other  great  men  have  spoken  of  it  in  terms  of  no 
very  measured  praise.  It  is  formal,  technical,  and  tedious,  but  still,  aipid 
all  this,  there  is  a  show  of  reason  and  argument,  very  seductive  to  cer- 
tiun  classes  of  minds.  For  my  own  part,  1  may  candidly  acknowledge 
that  I  was  at  one  time  a  great  admirer  of  special  pleading,  and  that  I 
never  found  any  thing  repulsive  or  painful  in  the  science  itself,  though  I 
was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  mode  in  which  the  very  distinguished 
person  I  have  spoken  of  attempted  to  teach  it  He  was  in  possession  of 
a  multitude  of  ponderous  folios  of  precedents,  many  of  which  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  Mr.  Tidd,  whose  pupil  he  had  been,  and  the  residue 
he  had  himself  accumulated  during  a  practice  of  upwards  of  twenty 
years.  To  copy  these  precedents  was  the  way  in  which  he  employed  his 
pupils ;  the  most  elementaiy  of  them  was  fi  volume  of  Precedents  of 
DedamtioBS  on  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes.    To  copy  out 
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Mm  was  tbe  fint  task  aliotted  to  me,  as  it  was,  I  believe^  to  eterr 
other  pupiL  It  onght  have  been  vezy  luit^ya  enjoyment  for  aa 
atton^y's  cleric^  whose  master  had  no  business,  and  it  might  even  have 
done  far  the  ignorant  strivings  that  very  commonly  find  ^leir  way  into 
ihe  chambers  of  a  special  Reader.  Butitdidnot  8mtm[&*-<^I  wished  for 
knowledge,  not  an  excuse  for  lounging  awi^  the  day.  I  had  ndtherthe 
means  nor  the  time  t6  spend  throe  or  fdur  years  un^or  a  special  pleader. 
I  had  gtme  through  a  course  of  diaeipline,  and  arrived  at  an  age,  when  I 
was  cajpaUe  of  inlying  my  mind  to  any  question ;  I  was  even  then 
capable  of  discussing  any  of  the  ^lestions  wlndi  were  laid  before  Mr. 
■■''■■"  ■',  and  of  making  a  boM  effort  at  a  draft  of  pleading  even  in  ibe 
most  delicate  cases.  Under  such  ciroumstances,  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  I  could  endure  to  set  myself  by  the  side  of  a  ded:,  and  copy 
out  in  a  very  ill^ble  scrawl,  the  forms  which  had  been  drawn  out  in  a 
nice  hand  writing,  all  the  variations  marked  in  red  ink,  and  the  whole, 
in  fact,  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  meanest  capacity.  Once  or 
twice  perhaps  in  a  term  I  had  to  draw  a  declaration  on  a  biil  df  ex- 
diahge  by  the  indorsee  against  the  acceptor,  a  plea  of  the  general  issue, 
ora joinder  in  demurrer,  or  such-like  matter  that  any  attovney's  derk  in 
Ldndon  tould  do.  But  let  me  not  be  ungrateful.  I  did  get  something 
for  my*  100^ ;  I  learnt,  I  was  absolutely  shown  by  Mr.  ♦»»»** 
how  to  fold  and  indorse  a  draft  of  pleading ;  this  is  something,  and 
I  would  n6t  willingfy  forget  such  a  service.  Sudi  is  the  torn  of  my 
acquaintance  with  a  special  pleader's  office;  and  mine,  I  believe,  is  no 
unusual  or  peculiar  case.  I  never  yet  met  a  man  who  did  not  describe 
this  as  an  infamous  system  oi  imposture.  What  is  it  indeed  but  an 
honourable  mode  of  picking  a  man's  pocket  ? 

'  In  such  obcupatioBS  my  legal  apprentioediip  was  expended,  save  thatnow 
and  then  I  rambled  among  the  booksellers,  and  offered  my  intellectual 
wares  for  sale.  And,  in  good  sooth,  they  were  unsaleable  enough,  thanks 
to  Cambridge  which  had  filled  my  head  with  no  other  knowledge  dian 
that  of  mathematics  and  dried  up  the  fountains  of  the  imagination  and 
the  fkncy.  I  wanted  to  attach  mysdf  some  how  or  other  to  that  great 
leviathan,  the  public  press,  and  eke  out  the  means  of  support,  if  possible, 
ttom  the  reviews,  magazines,  or  newspapers.  But  then  I  was  a  stranger 
to  booksellers  and  editors.  I  was  a  graduate  (^Cambridge,  but  what  then, 
they  understood  little,  and  valued  less  the  jargon  of  academical  decrees. 
Where  were  my  writings  ?  What  had  I  done  ?  What  could  I  do  ?  any 
thing,  of  course,  was  the  reply  to  the  last  query,  and  nothing  at  all  to 
the  two  former.  Well,  I  must  not  be  over  particular  here,  lest  I  ofiend 
some  of  my  friends ;  I  formed  two  or  three  acquaintances  in  Pater- 
noster Row  and  its  neighbourhood.  I  contributed  some  trifles  to  a 
review,  Xvhich  was  edited  by  a  grave  doctor  in  divinity,  the  rector  of  a 
pretty  large  living  in  the  dty,  and  the  hero  of  a  small  college  in  Cam- 
bridge ;  it  struggled  on  through  ten  or  twelve  months,  and  then  died  a 
natural  death,  I  suppose. 
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I  fimnd  <Hit  that  Mawmaa,  of  Ludgate  I^,  waa  largely  connectad 
with  Camhffidg^  and  under  his  patronage  I  hopeA  to  bring  out  some  ela^ 
borate  work  on  science,  or>  atleast,  some  translation  from  the  French. .  I 
csdled  on  him — he  was  very  polito — but  scientiiic  works  had  no  sale^  and 
he  was  so  nuich  oocupied  in  the  puUication  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Bland» 
Mr«  Whewell«  &c  that  heeould  attend  to  no  others.  There  was  something 
in  all  this  more  humiliating  than  was  intended,  but  I  pushed  down  mj 
rising  indignation.  About  this  period,  Mr.  Mawman  was  busQjr  occu* 
pied  in  the  Encyclopedia  MetropoUtana,  and  he  gave  me  a  note  of  intrc^ 
dttciion  to  the  editcnr,  the  Rev«  Mr.  L— ^ — h  At  this  time  I  aspired  to 
wnte  on  two  aubjects,  mathematics,  and  moral  m  intellectual  philosophy. 
1  had  been  a  great  reader  of  metaphysical  speculations ;  and,  though  I  did 
not  fed  myself  capable  of  throwing  another  ray  of  light  on  these  ab- 
struae  topioi^  yet  I  fancied  I  oould  digest  what  otker  men  had  written. 
But,  unluckily,  all  the  mathenuitifis  w^e  distributed  among  the  demi- 
gods of  Cambridge ;  the  editor  himself  was  a  metaphysician,  and  had 
undertaken  to  write  this  class  of  articles  himself;  and,  though  we  parted 
tihunately  not  in  the  most  friendly  way  possible,  let  me  add,  that  he 
was  no  second-rate  dabbler  in  these  matters,  as  the  articles  in  the  Quaiv 
tedy  Review  on  Dugald  Stewart,  written  by  him,  abundantly  testify. 
At  length  he  recollected  that  he  could  receive  some  assktance  in  the 
article  on  Ancient  Philosophy.  I  was  to  try  something  on  this  suljeot. 
He  was  the  editor  of  a  monthly  review,  and  he  thought  that  he  could 
spare  me  room  for  a  scientific  article  every  month.  The  pay  (he  said), 
was  five  pounds  a  sheet,  but  he  could  let  me  have  a  sheet.  He  put  a 
volume  into  my  hands  as  a  trial  book :  I  buckled  to  my  work,  expended 
two  months,  took  the  product  of  my  labours,  and  the  whole  was  rejected. 
This  was  trying  to  my  patience ;  I  said  little,  but  could  not  altogether 
conceal  my  disappointment  and  displeasure.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at — I  had  lost  my  time,  my  purse  was  getting  empty,  and  my  subsist- 
ence was  at  stake. 

I  engaged  in  other  specaiaikms ;  I  drew  up  an  outline  of  the  Law  of 
Real  Property  ;  I  contracted  with  a  bookseller  for  its  publication.  |  was 
to  have  25L  for  the  first  edition.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fiffcy 
pages  of  it  were  printed,  and  it  was  entirely  approved  1^  the  publisher. 
At  the  same  time,  I  contracted  to  draw  up  a  digested  index,  to  the  old 
Reports,  for  which  I  was  to  receive  150^  I  was  to  finish  it  in  six 
montha.  Six  months  I  laboured,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I  had 
not  aocomplished  half  my  tasL  I  applied  for  an  advance  of  a  part  of 
thc^  contract  money — the  letter  of  our  agreement  did  not  run  thus :  there 
wis  to  be  no  payment  till  the  work  was  printed  and  published.  Want 
was  pressing  upon  me,  and  I  urged  my  claims,  too  eageriy  perhaps.  I 
could  not  pursue  my  undertakings  on  these  terms;  I  demanded,  ax^ 
finally  obtained  my  demand  that  our  agreement  should  be  cancelled ; 
this  business  was  a  sad  shock  to  me.  I  bad  expended  ei^t  entire  months 
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in  incessant  labour,  pursued  with  such  eagerness,  as  to  induce  a  very 
seyere  attack  of  iUness.  I  had  exhausted  my  means  entirely,  and  had 
borrowed  money  on  the  credit  of  my  labour. 

Had  I,  at  the  period  to  which  I  am  referring,  understood  as  much  of 
the  London  press  as  I  do  now,  it  is  probable  that  I  might  have  directed  my 
labours  to  a  lumpier  issue.  The  magasines  might  have  opened  out  a  field 
for  my  exertions,  but  I  had  a  vague  notion  that  only  a  few  of  the  best  arti- 
cles were  paid  for,  and  these  I  felt  very  clearly  that  I  could  not  rivaL  My 
course  c^  University  reading,  and  my  subsequent  studies,  was  a  pr^a- 
ration  neither  for  the  gay  or  grave  sketches  of  this  dass  of  periodicals. 
I  had  not  the  tact  which  enables  a  writer  to  seise  on  the  passing 
events  of  the  day,  and  paint  the  manners  of  the  age.  I  felt  too  that 
the  range  of  my  knowledge  was  too  limited  to  handle  with  sufficient  force 
and  comprehensiveness  the  more  important  subjects  that  are  occasion- 
ally discussed.  I  had,  in  fact,  very  little  of  the  materials  of  a  popular 
writer.  I  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  chit-chat  of  literary  coteries,  and 
the  details  of  fashionable  life.  I  could  not  draw  on  my  imagination,  for 
it  was  barren,  nor  on  my  acquaintance  with  nature  or  mankind,  for  I 
Jiad  none. 

What  else  could  be  expected.  I  had  suddenly  emerged  from  a  coun- 
try village  to  a  mathematical  University,  where  I  had  devoted  myself 
exclusively  to  abstract  science.  From  the  University  I  had  passed  directly 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  a  science  scarcely  less  abstract  and  destructive 
of  the  powers  of  invention,  imagination,  and  taste.  I  lived  in  obscurity 
— I  mingled  not  with  society — I  saw  nothing  but  my  law  books — I 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  decisions  and  arguments  of  lawyers.  What 
could  I  write  that  would  pass  the  critical  ordeal  of  a  maganne-editor, 
whose  life  vras  dedicated  to  the  fashionable  and  attractive  literature  and 
topics  of  the  day. 

Despairing  of  success  among  the  arbiters  of  taste  and  polite  literature, 
I  tried  to  get  an  engagement  on  a  daily  paper.  But  here,  as  in  every 
thing  else,  I  failed.  When  I  had  selected  a  given  pi^r  for  attack,  my 
first  point  was  to  gain  access  to  the  editor.  This  was,  in  all  cases,  a  diffi- 
cult matter.  The  chambers  of  the  editor  are  to  an  unintroduced  stranger 
as  difficult  of  access  as  the  harem  of  a  Turkish  bashaw.  I  succeeded 
thus  far  only  in  very  few  instances.  My  reception  was,  in  almost  every 
case,  rude  and  unsatisfactory.  I  do  not  apeak  this  in  di^leasure  or  dis- 
respect, for  I  doubt  not  that  they  find  such  deportment  necessary.  If 
I  stated  that  I  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  I  was  met  by  a  tirade 
against  this  University ;  if  I  added  that  I  had  in  some  degree  distin- 
guished myself,  this  was  still  worse,  and  they  &ew  the  inference  that 
I  was  a  dull  plodding  man,  and  not  adapted  for  their  purposes.  If  I 
succeeded  in  making  a  more  favourable  impression,  then  it  was  the 
wrong  season  of  the  year,  they  had  half  a  dozen  more  on  their  esta- 
blishment doing  nothing,  but  \sy  and  bye,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
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•Oy  some  changes  b^  possibility  might  take  place^  and  they  would  be 
▼ery  happy  to  talk  with  me.  But  **  while  the  grass  grows  the  horse 
starves,"  saith  the  old  proverb ;  this  was  my  condition ;  I  must  either 
earn  my  breakfast  or  go  without  it.  I  tried  every  expedient^  I  wrote  on 
peculation;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  my  labour  was  lost.  I  offered 
my  services  to  half  the  booksellers  in  London^  and  they  were  uniformly 
refected.  I  descended  from  the  haughty  and  supercilious  publisher  of 
the  Quarterly,  to  the  pompous  proprietor  of  the  Monthly  Magaxine. 
The  first  referred  me  to  his  editor,  who  promised  fairly ;  the  last  thought 
tiiat  I  miglit  be  able  to  assist  in  a  small  fragment  of  his  monthly  aggre- 
gatkm  of  nothings.  He  offered  me  some  page  and  a  half  monthly,  at 
six  guineas  a  sheet,  and  twelve  months'  credit ;  acknowledged  the  honour 
of  speaking  with  a  Senior  Wrangler — v^orried  me  to  read  his  pseudo- 
philosophioBl  writings,  and  puff  his  opinions — ^he  reasoned  on  his  favourite 
dogmas  with  all  the  self-complacency  which  a  knighted  citizen  may  na- 
turally be  expected  to  feel,  and  as  absurdly  as  a  man  can  do  who  reasons, 
oonoeming  that  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  I  called  on  a  matter  of 
business,  but  hb  favourite  dreams  took  possession  of  his  brain,  and  I 
could  not  expel  them. 

Amid  my  hopeless  wanderings,  I  introduced  myself  on  one  occasion  to 

Mr.  F        ■,  the  actuary  to  the  Insurance  Office,  and  formerly  a 

tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  I  found,  too,  that  he  also  had  his 
hobbies.  He  amused  me  an  hour  and  three  quarters  in  descanting 
on  the  errors  of  Newton's  Philosophy,  the  errors  of  algebndsts,  and  his 
ovfn  solution  of  Titus  Oates's  Problem,  and  seemed  surprised  when  I 
ei^nressed  my  ignorance  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  said  problem. 

Afier  struggling  on  in  this  way  for  upwards  of  two  years,  from  my 
first  admission  to  an  inn  of  court,  unable  in  any  way  to  turn  my  talents  or 
my  industry  to  account,  and  threatened  by  creditors  whom  I  could  not  pay, 
and  whom  I  could  not  disabuse  of  the  false  conception,  that  J  had  got 
money  by  my  marriage,  or  that  I  had  friends  who  would  relieve  me 
rather  than  see  me  subjected  to  the  rude  grasp  of  the  law,  I  came  to  the 
determination  to  leave  my.  native  land,  and  abandon  at  once  the  advan- 
tages which  I  had  gained,  and  relieve  myself  from  the  threats  and  soli- 
citations with  which  I  v^as  daily  harassed.  It  was  a  determination 
whidi  I  think  now  might  have  been  avoided ;  but  I  had,  under  the 
pressure  of  difficulties,  lost  my  presence  of  mind,  uid  I  yielded  to  my 
i^yprehensions  of  want  and  a  prison. 

This  determination,  made  in  a  moment  of  weakness  and  dismay,  led 
to  a  series  of  personal  sii^Bfering  and  privation,  of  which  I  should  vainly 
attempt  to  communicate  any  notion ;  to  be  appreciated  they  must  be  ex- 
perienced. Before  leaving  London,  I  converted  the  remnants  of  my 
property  into  cash,  and  started  with  a  few  sovereigns  and  a  ward- 
robe reduced  to  a  few  diaqges  of  linen.  For  many  reasons,  but  prin- 
dpally  with  a  view  of  having  an  opportunity  of  making  a  last  appeal  to 
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my  comiecticmB  in  YoiUiiieand  Cumbeiland^  I  determined  t»  aail  irom 
Glasgow.  It  is  needles  to  dwell  on  the  fiulure  of  vaj  effi)rtB.  I  di»» 
covered  that  I  had  not  a  single  friend.  I  pass  on  to  '^  Caledonia  Ueric 
and  wild." 

I  had  no  sooner  croned  the  Sark^  a  small  rivulet  that  separates  Eng- 
land from  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland^  than  a  scene  entiielj  new 
opened  to  mj  cohtemj^tion.  The  long  rows  of  low  white-washed  ooU 
tagesy  which  constitute  the  hotter  sort  of  Scotdi  villages;  the  litde  chia« 
lers  of  day-higginsy  which  are  here  and  there  seen  hnddled  together ; 
4iie  extensive  common^fields  and  pastures^  and.  shodess  and  stoddngies 
urchins  tending  their  cattle^  soon  told  me  that  I  had  passed  into  another 
country. 

It  is  strange  how  patiently  I  hore  my  calamities,  and  how  huoyandy  I 
rose  ahove  them.  Though  I  had  left  hehind  me  the  bright  visions  which 
had  so  long  gladdened  my  heart ;  though  the  future  was  daik  and  dis* 
couraging,  no  nj  of  light  appearing  in  its  long  vista  to  cheer  my  path 
or  direct  my  course ;  though  friendless  and  almost  pennyless,  I  forgot  as 
I  traversed  the  Moffat  HiUs  that  I  was  a  lone  and  deserted  wanderer. 
As  I  surveyed  in  admiration  the  avenues  formed  by  the  long  shady 
branches  and  exuberant  foliage  of  the  *'  biric/'  and  discovered  for  the 
first  time  how  it  happened  to  be  so  fiivourite  an  illustration  of 
Boms;  as  I  traversed  the  hills  consecrated  by  his  genius,  where  he 
had  often  wandered  as  lone  perhaps  and  far  more  wretched  even  than 
myself,  I  could  not  but  ruminate  in  painful  sympathy  on  his  hapl«s  for* 
tunes.  He^  too,  at  one  period  of  his  life  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
*'  cauld  Caledonia's  mountains,"  when  he  was  drawn  back  by  one  of  thoaa 
alight  circumstances  which  come  we  know  not  whencei  but  which  are 
not  for  this  reason  the  less  certunly  directed  by  the  hand  of  Providence. 

The  rain  fell  in  torrents  as  I  passed  over  these  hills ;  and,  owing  to  my 
impeefect  equipm^its,  so  completely  was  I  drenched  that  I  determined 
to  tarry  far  the  night  at  Lanark,  and  travel  through  to  Glasgow  on  foot 
the  following  day.  So  ignorant  was  I  then  of  the  topognqphy  of  Scot* 
land,  that  I  did  not  even  know  that  my  peregrination  would  be  through 
Clydesdale.  I  paid  a  short  visit  to  Mr.  Owen's  manufactory  at  New 
Lanark,  but  I  am  no  admirer  of  such  an  artificial  state  of  society,  and  I 
soon  left  it  to  contemplate  the  falls  of  the  Clyde ;  Stone»Byres,  and  the 
Corra-Linn,  the  one  above  the  other  below,  the  town  of  Lanark.  Ex^- 
quiaitely  sensible  to  all  the  grand  and  beautiful  in  the  natural  world,  i 
was  intoxicated  with  delight,  when  I  burst  through  the  tanked  brush- 
wood and  oaks  which  masqued  these  magnificent  falls. 

I  reached  the  venerable  old  town  of  Glasgow  toward  the  evening— ^ 
made  the  due  inquiries  as  to  shipping  myself  across  the  Atlantic — found 
that  the  first  vessel  for  New  York  would  sail  from  Greenock  on  the  1st 
of  August.  This  left  me  about  a  fortnight  to  di^osc  of  at  my  pleasure, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  my  small  means  would 
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aHow,  and  focget^  for  a  season  at  least,  that  I  was  about  to  become  aa 
tadUe,  and  an  adventurer  in  a  foreign  land.  I  qient  the  interval  in 
wandering  over  the  most  admired  parts  of  this  interesting  country. 

Oh !  what  a  sensation  of  bitterness  wrung  my  bosom  as  we  wei^^ied 
aachor^  and  were  slowly  towed  out  of  harbour,  .on  one  of  the  loveliest 
Sunday  mornings  that  an  August'sun  ever  shone  upon.  What  could  any 
•ther  country  be  to  me  ?  I  had  travelled  through  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  spots  of  England ;  I  had  ranged  over  ^e  wildest  and  grandest 
scenery  of  Scotland ;  I  had  admired,  I  loved  them  alL  I  was  proud  to 
be  the  native  of  such  a  country.  I  was  leaving  behind  me  all  my  con* 
sections  and  friends,  if  friends  I  had  any.  I  vma  leaving  her  for  whom 
I  had  sacrificed  so  much,  and  whom  I  loved  so  tenderly.  I  was  passing 
to  a  strange  land  under  an  assumed  name.  I  was  abandoning  all  the 
fruits  of  years  of  labour  and  anxiety.  I  was  going  where  my  talents 
would  not  be  appreciated,  nor  my  acquirements  valued,  nor  my  nam^ 
reelected.  And  under  all  this  what  had  I  to  support  me  ?  Nothing, 
nothing  at  all ;  not  even  the  insuperable  love  of  travel,  or  the  real  or 
fimcied  wrongs  of  the  patriot,  or  the  factious  demagogue,  nor  the  ex^ 
peetation  of  reaHsing  a  fortune,  and  the  distant  prospect  of  retumii^ 
to  my  country  the  wealthy  Nabob  or  West  Indian. 

But  anguish,  however  deep,  cannot  last  for  ever.  A  heavy  gale  set 
in  t$^ard  the  evening,  which  blew  all  night,  and  when  I  staggered 
on  deck  next  mooaiing,  we  were  careering  on  the  wings  xif  the  storm 
past  Ailsa  Craig. 

I  had  taken  a  steerage  passage,  for  which  I  paid  six  guineas.  I 
angkt  have  been  provisioned  with  the  ship's  crew  for  three  guineas 
more,  but  I  thought  that  I  could  fumidi  myself  more  dieajdy ;  and  in 
any  love  of  economy,  which  in  this  instance  was  a  necessity  radier  than 
a  virtue,  soon  discovered  that  I  had  put  myself  on  short  commons,  a 
dttcovery  the  more  distressing,  as  the  sea-air  had  so  stmiulated  ^e  action 
ef  my  stomach,  that  I  coidd  have  very  comfortably  consumed  twice  my 
ordinary  quantity.  I  had  laid  in  provision  for  thirty  days,  and  the 
&rst  intelligenoe  I  had  frfom  the  Captain  informed  me  that  our  voyage 
would  very  probably  occupy  sixty  days,  or  even  a  longer  period.  I  ex« 
tmined  my  biscuit,  and  found  that  at  this  rate  I  had  about  a  biscmt  and 
t  half  a  day,  and  a  proportionately  small  quantity  of  beef,  tea  and  sugar. 
I  had,  however,  provided  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  the  best  Hi^iland 
whiskey,  wherewith  to  console  myself  across  the  Atlantic  But,  as  if 
fate  was  determined  to  wreak  her  worst  malice  on  me,  we  had  scarcely 
lost  sight  of  the  Irish  coast,  when,  one  evening,  while  I  was  very 
calmly  looking  over  the  bulwark  to  see  the  sun  sink  into  the  Western 
Ocean,  the  ship  gave  a  heavy  lurch,  threw  my  bottle  on  her  side,  and 
the  cork  not  being  water  tight,  the  whole  of  her  contents  leaked  out 

After  a  tedious  though  not  unpleasant  voyage,  on  the  seventh  Sunday 
Iiong  Island  greeted  our  eyes.    Since  we  had  crossed  the  Banks  we  had 
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rode  slowly  before  a  gentle  breeze^  with  all  the  studding-sails  set  to 
catch  the  breeze.  We  passed  slowly  along  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  and 
soon  beheld  in  the  distance  the  hills  of  Neversink,  to  the  left  of  Sandy 
Hook  Bay,  the  entrance  into  the  Hudson  river.  We  looked  and  longed 
for  a  pilot  boat ;  but  it  was  Sunday,  and  no  pilot  boat  appeared.  As 
we  approached  the  Bay  the  breeze  freshened  into  a  strong  gale,  and  our 
Captain  judged  it  necessary  to  stand  out  to  sea.  Just,  however,  at  this 
moment,  a  vessel  appeared  to  be  approaching  us.  Her  white  canvass, 
her  long  slender  form,  her  external  embellishments,  soon  announced  her 
to  be  a  pilot  boat  She  seemed  absolutely  to  fly  before  the  wind ;  a 
strong  breeze  had  now  sprung  up,  yetsheneared,  shot  past  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  us,  rode  round  us,  stood  off,  neared  us  again,  and  so  on, 
performing  her  evolutions  with  the  promptitude  and  the  facility  of  in- 
telligence. At  length,  when  mutual  inquiries  were  made,  and  answered 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  she  stood  off  for  forty  or  fifty  paces, 
let  down  her  jolly-boat  to  bring  a  pilot  on  board  us,  and  then  sped 
away,  and  in  a  few  minutes  her  snow-white  sails  were  no  longer 
visible.  I  contrasted  her  with  the  small  clumsy  pilot  boats  that 
we  had  passed  in  the  Irish  Channel;  and  I  could  not  but  a^ 
myself.  Is  the  naval  architecture  of  America  superior  to  our  own? 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  however,  in  passing  up  St.  George's  Channel, 
I  had  another,  perhaps  a  better,  opportunity  of  survejring  an  Eng^ 
pilot  boat  It  was  off  the  Cornish  coast.  She  was  a  rough  strong  piece 
of  materials;  .she  rode  on  the  top  of  the  waves  like  a  grampus,  and  was 
manned  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  finest  looking  fellows  I  had  ever  seen.  I 
beheld  her  with  pride,  and  could  scarcely  repress  niy  feelings,  when  the 
American  Captain,  despite  his  prejudices,  exclaimed  in  all  the  sincerity 
of  his  heart,  ^^that  she  was  manned  with  heroes,  and  swam  like  a 
dolphin.'' 

Having  got  our  pilot  on  board,  our  head  was  once  more  turned  to  the 
coast.  We  were  all  ordered  down  to  our  hammocks.  I  rose  eariy 
the  following  morning.  All  hands  were  below — The  vessel  was  riding 
at  anchor  within  the  bay. — The  sun  just  rising — the  waters  were 
rippling  against  her  sides — all  around  was  peacefully  calm — a  lovelier 
morning, ,  a  more  enchanting  scene,  never  eye  opened  on ;  while  I 
write  my  heart  thrills  with  transport  at  the  bare  recollection.  I 
had  a  distinct  view  of  the  coast  all  around — the  harvest  had  been 
gathered — Autumn  was  spreading  her  countless  tints  which  were  finely 
contrasted  with  the  white  form  of  the  cottages  which  were  scattered 
round  the  bay.  And  with  all  this,  I  was  associating  the  pure  image  of 
aberty  crowning  the  labors  and  sweetening  the  toils  of  this  intelligenl 
and  enterprising  people. 

When  the  morning  was  far  advanced,  we  once  more  weighed  anchor 
and  unfurled  our  canvass  to  the  breeze  that  swept  slowly  up  the  river 
How  finely  did  the  forts,  which  are  constructed  at  convenient  intervals, 
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contrast  with  the  peaceful  toils  which  were  cultivating  the  banks,  and 

rs^pidly  reducing    the  forest  of  the  savage  under  the  dominion   of 

dvilixed  and  refined  man.     I  have  been  navigated  along  the  finest  rivers 

in  this  country ;  but,  in  natural  beauty  and  grandeur,  I  think,  they  all 

yield  to  the  Hudson.     Who  indeed  can  forget  the  immense  traffic  that 

covers  the  Thames  ?  who  that  has  seen  the  rich  champaign  through 

which   the  Trent  flows,  or  has  traversed  the  links  of    Forth;    or 

has  descended  the  Clyde  as  it  approaches  the  hills,  and  winds  its 

way,    like  a  huge  serpent,  amid  the  wild  and  romantic  masses  of 

mountain  which   guard  its  descent  to  the  ocean,    can  be  blind  to 

their  beauty!      Each,  doubtless,    possesses  features  of  peculiar  and 

imposing  grandeur  and  loveliness ;  but  none  of  them  in  the  tout  ensemble, 

the  entire  effect  it  produces,  can  be  compared  with  the  Hudson.     When 

we  came  opposite  Staten  Island,  we  hailed  the  Quarantine  Surgeon, 

who  came  on  board.     We  aU  were  perfectly  healthy ;  but  he  ordered 

the  vessel  to  ride  quarantine  for  two  days,  in  consequence  of  a  man 

having  died  during  our  passage.     A  steam  boat  which  plies  every  two 

hours  between  New  York  and  Staten  Island,  a  distance  of  about  nine 

or  ten  miles,  was  just  then  starting  from  the  quay,  and,  weary  of  longer 

delay,  I  sprang  into  the  captain's  boat  which  was  setting  off  for  her, 

and.  in  a  few  minutes  changed  the  deck  of  the  Camillus  for  that  of  a 

dashing  American  steam  boat,  with  half  an  acre  of  surface,  covered 

with  all  Borts  of  refreshments,  spirits,  wine,  coffee,  and  confectionary. 

Among  the  motley  group    that  were  parading  about,  were  niggers 

and  nigger- wenches  dedked  out  in  tasteless  fiinery,  di8pla3ring  among 

the  other  colours  of  the  rainbow,  a  large  quantity  of  white,  scarlet, 

and  dark  green;    on  other  parts  of  the  deck  were  scattered  groups 

of  ladies   from    Long  Island,  New  Jersey,    &c.  showing  their  pale 

deHcate  features  beneath  the  immense  Leghorns  which  may  now  be 

casually  seen  in  London — here  a  map-maker  and  engraver,  a  native 

of  Cumberland,  who  had  travelled  every  acre  of  the  Union,  was  talking 

away  to  half  a  dozen  wonderers  who  had  seen  less  of  the  world — there 

was  the  master  of  the  steam  boat,  a  regular  Yankee,  who  had  been  in 

every  comer  of  Europe,  who  was  master  of  forty  professions,  and  had 

returned  on  the  verge  of  the  grand  climacteric  to  his  country,  to  ply  for 

passengers  between  New  York  and  Staten  Island.     His  sharp  American 

looking  phiz  drew  my  attention,  and  I  joined  his  circle,  to  see  what  I 

could  leazn  concerning  the  country  I  was  about  to  adopt.  "  Plenty  of 

room  among  our  forests  and  swamps,  plenty  of  employment  for  stout 

healthy  young  men,"  said  the  old  sinner.  "  Have  you  ever  been  in  New 

York  ?  "     "  Then,"  scarcely  giving  me  time  to  answer  in  the  negative, 

"  then  you  have  a  ripper  of  a  city  to  see." 

My  residence  in  America  was  a  very  short  one,  and  as  unfavorable  as 
can  well  be  imagined  for  forming  any  satisfactory  idea  of  the  country, 
the  people,  or  thdr  institutions.     I  shall  therefore  say  very  little  about 
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theim  I  resided  prindpally  in  New  York^  raxied  ocicaskniifiy  by  an 
exclusion  to  Phikdelphia  or  Allmy^  or  to  the  towns  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson^  or  into  West  Chester,  and  so  on.  My  ideas,  however, 
scanty  and  imperfect  as  they  were,  will  form  important  points  ttappm 
for  future  researches,  should  it  ever  be  expedient  for  me  to  write  or  speak 
cottceming  that  country.  Short  as  was  my  stay,  limited  as  was  my 
range  of  observation,  I  gained  a  more  tangible  and  distinct  knowledge  of 
the  spirit  of  the  people  and  their  institutions,  and  their  political 
distinctions,  and  their  prejudices,  than  books  abne  could  ever 'have 
conferred. 

I  hate  the  immense  mixture  of  black  population,  they  are  a  dead 
weight,  an  incubus  on  the  energies  of  this  great  country,  and  will 
tend  in  some  degree  to  counterbalance  its  political  superiority,  and 
reduce  it  to  a  level  with  the  less  happily  constituted  countries  of  Eun^pe. 
I  hate  the  loquacious  and  boasting  habits  of  the  people.  I  despise  their 
morbid  sensibility  to  all  the  little  slanders  of  oiir  periodical  press, — 
their  feverish  indignation  at  eveiy  unmeaning  paragraph  of  a  reviewer 
or  pamphleteer — I  can  mily  smile  when  they  put  New  York  on  a 
level  with  London,  in  the  suburbs  of  whidi  you  might  transplant  the 
whole  city,  and  scarcely  a  difierence  could  be  seen^^when  they  wjpeelk  of 
their  City  Hall,  the  only  good  buHding  in  New  York,  and  «ay  that 
London  can  show  nothing  equal.  One  smiles  when  they  talk  of  the 
universal  spread  of  intelligence  and  newspapers  among  themselves,  and 
df  the  popular  ignorance  of  this  country,  and.  tlte  partial  difitision 
of  the  ]^eriodical  press — No  one  denies  that  General  Jackson  is  a  very 
brave  soldier ;  but  what  can  one  say  to  ^e  besotted  nationality,  which 
places  him  on  a  level  with  Napoleon  and- Wellington. — I  can  admit 
De  Witt  Clinton  to  be  a  very  patriotic  citizen,  and  a  good  statesman^ 
but  I  never  could  discova:  that  Canning  was  a  mere  C3rpher  in  oom^ 
parison — ^But  let  me  stop,  for  I  might  ring  the  same  dianges  on  every 
person  and  place  in  the  country,  and  every  event  that  ev^  occurred 
in  it. 

I  nnist  not,  however,  dose  my  account  without  a  slight  sketch  of  my 
friend.  Adrain.  I  have  spent  some  pleasant  hours  with  Mm,  lUid  the 
best  return  I  can  make  is  to  record  his  merits  here.  He  is  the  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  the  only  man  of 
any  abilities  in  the  place.  Dr.  Moore,  the  Professor  of  Greek,  and 
Dr.  Renwick,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  the  most  respectable  of  the 
residue,  are  a.pair  of  the  merest  old  women.  Dr.  Adrain,  though,  ftom 
being  a  foreigner,  compelled  to  act  a  subordinate  part,  and  to  wheedle 
and  caress  rather  than  command  and  enforce,  is  a  man  of  another 
caHbre.  Superior,  certainly,  in  his  own  branch  to  any  man  I  ever  knew, 
(and  I  have  known  some  pretty  fair  hands,  the  late  and  present  pro- 
fessors of  mathematics,  for  instance,  in  Cambridge)  he  possesses  a  vast 
store  of  general  knowledge.    An  Irishman  by  birth,  he  combines  dl 
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tin  afyareat  corikHty  of  hh  ooantrir  with  tihe  ecnmuig  sod  sd&h- 
neflB  of  a  Sootdmuai.  He  had  a  hearty  detestation  of  i)m  aation, 
which  e?en  his  general  poHteneas,  and  his  habitual  fldf  conftxoiil,  could 
not  alwajTS  diagaiae.  I  have  heard  him  with  truly  Irish  efcquenoe 
describe  how  on  one  occasion  dnring  the  late  war  he  Mouldered  his 
mudcety  and  belted  on  his  sword,  when  an  English  frigate  had  tbi 
unparallded  andadty  to  pass  through-  Hell  Gate,  and  sail  thi^oug^  the 
East  riyer  almost  to  the  very  docks  and  quays  of  New  York.  Yoa 
could  see  through  his  agitated  features  that  there  was  something  beTond 
tbe  mere  hostility  of  war,  that  liurked  within  his  bosom.  He  had  been 
tn  active  partisan  in  the  Irish  reb^on  ci  1799>  had  a  command  in  the 
dinslcous  bat^  of  Vinegar  Hill,  and  waa  oUiged  to  flee  to  America  to 
escape  ^  feward  of  his  treason  (as  some  would  call  it).  He  had 
poineand  some  property,  whidi  he  lost.  He  anived  at  New  Y(»l:  when 
the  league  was  raging  widi  great  virulence  slung  his  small  luggage 
orer  his  ihooMer,  and  went  on  to  Philadelphia,  and  laboored  a  con« 
aderaUe  pmod  as  hodman  to  a  bricklayer.  Attracting  the  attention  of 
his  emf^er  by  telling  him  on  one  occasion  off  hand  how  many  faricka 
were  wanting  to  eomjdetea  gable-end  at  which  ^ley  were  wnrking^  he 
was  thou^  to  be  above  his  employment,  and  a  school  was  provided  for 
him,  and  he  fiiudly  succeeded  in  making  himself  so  well  known,  as  tm 
beinvked  to  accept  the  Professor^pof  Mathematicsin  CdombiaCdiege^ 
indi  a  salary  (rf*  8500  dinars  a  year^ 

No  toagde  om  express  the  glsdness  of  my  heart  when  I  once  more 
trod  the  soil  of  my  native  land.  I  had  k^  it  with  some  qirinkhng 
of  diacontent  in  my  political  creed ;  my  sqjoozxi  had  pu^;ed  away  all 
thedfoaa  of  disafftttion.  Poor  I  had  left  OU  Englsid,  and  poor  I 
letornedto  her.  I  had  a  single  half  crown  when  we  weighed  anchor 
at  Qreenodi«>— I  had  three  or  four  American  coins  when  I  ^nrai^  £com 
the  pitot  boat  on  Dover  beadi. 

When  I  landed  at  Dover  I  expeeted  to  And  there  an  old  College 
^Knd,  on  whose  asnstance  I  had  relied.  He  had  removed  recently,  and 
was  residing,  I  vras  told,  near  Canterbury.  It  was  nearly  dark,  and  there 
waa  no  time  for  hesitation,  and  I  set  offon*  my  cheerless  journey,  balancing 
^  I  trudged  along  my  hopes  and  apprehensions,  and  ever  and  anon  whisfcp* 
hg  away  my  anxieties,  as  I  thought  on  the  possibility  of  Mr. —— being 
''oin  home.  But  my  mind  was  in  a  happy  temper ;  I  sou^t  rather  fior 
dkeerful  than  deqKmding  subjects  of  meditation,  and  I  wouldstill  gather 
^^^nvhitien  as  I  heard  some  voice  of  my  native  land,  some  merry  man  of 
Kent  trolling  his  rustic  song,  or  some  traveller  tdl  die  lessening  miles  in 

snawer  to  my  anxious  inquiries.     I  arrived  at just  as  mine  host 

^  the  Hop-pole  was  closing  his  doors  for  the  night.  He  surveyed  me 
for  a  few  moments,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  admit  at  that  unseason* 
ahle  hour  a  stranger  of  such  uncouth  and  equivocal  ai^)earanoe,  and  then 
Aowed meinto  a  Ktdc  pariotir.    He  brightened  up  as  I  inquired  after 
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Mr.  -r r  and  absolutely  melted  into  Ipndneas  after  the^afpearaoce  of 

my  firiend^  and  our  short  but  cordial  interview.     I  could  not  find  reso-. 
lution  to  declare  the  real  nature  and  difficulty  of  my  situation^  and  th^ 

wh<der  of  my  wants,  and,  aocordin^y,  I  left with  fourteen  or 

fifteen  shillings,  the  r^due,  after  I  had  paid  my  hosjt,  of  the  sovereign 
lent  to  enable  me  to  get  to  London. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  describe  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  I  contrived  to  transport  myself  from  Kent  to  Cumberland.  It  is 
needless  to  tell  how  I  was  kicked  and  elbowed  in  my  wanderings; 
how  at  one  time  the  hand  of  benevolence  was  opened  to  relieve  me 
and  iielp  me  on  my  way ;  how  at  o^ers  I  was  ordered  off  with  the 
gruff  and  savage  ferocity  of  a  bull  dog ;  how  on  some  occasions  I  was 
mistaken  for  a  police  officer,  on  others  for  a  highwayman,  on  others 
for  a  Scotch  cotton-weaver;  how  I  adventured  with  certain  peiscms 
calling  themselves  the  ministers  of  a  meek  and  benevolent  religion, 
oc  with  men  also  ministers  of  the  same  religion,  but  comlnning 
therewith  another  calling,  the  administration  of  justice ;  how  cun-^ 
ningly  mine  hostess  would  query  me  when  I  turned  into  some 
mean  pot-house  for  the  .nig^t,  or  of  the  wonderment  of  some  little 
squire  of  the  village,  who.  had  perched  himself  by  the  fire-place ;  how  I 
was  exposed  to  the  drenching  rain  by  day,  and  the  keen  and  biting 
winds  of  March  by  night;  how  at  last  I  arrived  on  the  edge  of  Stanmoie 
in  Yorkshire,  worn  out,  exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  my  clothes  in 
tatters,  my  shoes  falling  to  pieces,  my  feet  torn  and  bleeding;  and  how 
I  was  generously  conveyed  four  or  five,  stages,  and  brought  within  a 
few  mUes  of  my  destination. 

But  hastening  as  I  am  to  the  termination  of  my  adventures,  and 
willing  as  I  am  to  shut  out  the  remembrance  of  them,  I  must  yet  pause 
to  record  one.  I  had  reached  the  northern  parts  of  Yorkshire  when,n\y. 
resources  finally  failed.'  I  was  among  strangers,  my  strength  was  gone» 
and  my  spirits  entirely  broken,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  submit  to  that 
last  degradation  of  an  independent  man,  the  solicitaiion  of  parochial  aid 
to  help  me  on  my  way.  I  made  i4[^lication  to  the  overseer  of  Cat- 
terick;  he  spoke  civilly,  but  could  give  me  no  assistance  without  a 

magistrate's  order.     He  referred  me  to  Dr. the  rector,  and  I 

gathered  hope  from  his  profession,  and  thought  that  the  mild  benevo- 
lence of  the  precepts  he  taught  might  mingle  with  the  administration  of 
his  magbterial  duties.     I  went  to  him. 

^^  Can  I  see  Dr. : —  ?  "    J  inquired  of  the  servant  that  answered 

my  knock  at  the  door. 

"  He  cannot  be  seen  by  you ;  be  is  in  very  bad  health,  and  .has  only 
just  risen  from  his  bed." 

'^  When  can  I  see  him  ? "  I  went  on  to  the  liveried  minion  that  deli- 
vered his  master's  instructions. 

"  The  Doctor  is  very  ill,  very  ill  indeed,  and  it  is  altogether  uncertain 
whether  he  can  see  you  to-day." 
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•^  I  qbU/  I  KgBei,  ^'  on  a  matterof  busmeis>  widch  ig  rerj  unporU 

ant  to  me,  and  which  it  is  Dr. *s  duty  to  attend  to.     l€%  very 

diorty  and  will  not  occupy  him  two  minutes.    Can  I  see  him  in  die 
OQurae  of  an  hour  or  so  ?" 

The  servant  hesitated  and  stammered,  and  ran  hack  to  receire  farther 
otdosy  and>  at  length,  hy  dint  of  perseverance,  and  a  manner  that  per-> 
h^is  had  too  much  the  air  of  fearless  independence,  it  was  agreed  that  I 
should  call  again  in  an  hour.  I  stepped  out  of  the  court-yard,  and  paced 
about  at  a  short  distance,  alternately  uttering  in  silence  an  execration  at 
the  insolence  of  authority,  and  chewing  a  piece  of  old  Wengby  or  Whil- 
Hmflre  cheese,  as  it  is  called,  farther  north.  I  had  not  been  here  long 
whoi  one  of  the  Doctoi^s  servants  passed  me,  and  told  me  that  he  be* 
lieved  I  might  now  see  his  master.  I  repaired  accwdingly  to  the  scene 
of  ac^bn,  and  was  introduced  to  the  kitchen.  Presently  a  short,  thick- 
set, pompous  looking  man  entered.  His  hsbiliments  bore  the  appeaxanoe 
of  a  clergyman;,  his  manner  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  spoke  of  pride  and 
kndl^  QEverbearance  which  his  profession>  if  I  had  conjectured  his  pro* 
iesBon  rightly,  had  not  yet  been  able  to  subdue. 

^  Dr.  S  ■        has  s^t  me  to  inquire  your  business?" 

*'  My  business  is  with  Dr.  S personally,  but ** 

^  ^Vhat,  fellow  I  do  you^peak  to  me  with  your  hat  o»— take  it  off 

I  vaoioved  the  obmudous  hat.  '^  Now  tdl  your  story,  if  you  can  tell 
» true  one  to  me." 

^  I  should  prefer  speaking  to  Dr,  — .** 

'<  He  is  indisposed,  and  cannot  ba  seen  by  every  vagabond  like  you.'^ 

«<  Well  then,  in  short,  my  business  is  this  ;  I  am  an  unfortunate  tra- 
veller :  I  haive  just  been  to  Mr.     ■     ,  die  overseer,  and  at  his  instance, 

^  Oh !  you  are  begging  then— a  pretty  fellow  to  be  sure*  to  keep^ 
yonr  hat  on  in  my  presence;  well  teach  you  better  manners.  Avagrant, 
9Sf9,  we  can  diqK)8e  of  you  very  eanly.'' 

The  word  '^  vagrant"  had  operated  like  a  cordial  on  Dr.  ,  who 

sfanoBt  immediately  entered  the  kitchen  from  an  adjoiolng  apartment. 

'^  Here,"  continued  my  intezlocutor,  '^  here  is  a  begging  vagabcmd 
wba  has  had  the  inscdence  to  ^eak  to  me  with  his  hat  on,  and  without 
nmg  from  his  chair." 

«  Do  youknow,  you  rascal  you,**  said  the  doctor,  *'  that  the  gentle- 
nan  is  my  particular  friend,  the  vicar  of  R d." 

*'  He  has  oome  here,"  interrupted  the  vicar,  "  to  beg." 

^  We  must  send  him  to  North  Allerton  tread-mill  for  a  mondi,*'  re- 
joiiied  the  Doctocr 

^  For  what  f "  I  interposed,  '^  for  ntting  in  your  kitchen  with  my 
hat  on." 

«  Jdin,"  and  the  Doctor^  '^  take  this  fellow  into  the  justioe-room.*^ 
JvNB^  1825.  N 
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I  fbUowed  John  into  the  justke^rooa^  and  seated  myielf  iaTalitt- 
tarilj. 

<*  Yoa  acoundrel,'*  thundered  the  Doctor,  '^hov  d«re  joa  at  in  m^ 
presence !  rise  instantly,  and  stand  till  I  have  exaniined  jou.  Johiiyr 
while  I  am  CT«^»ining  this  man,  do  you  go  for  the  constable**'  Having 
made  every  preparation  to  take  down  m  J  examination. — 

^  What  is  your  name,  man?  " 

«<  What  is  your  &ther*s  name?'' 

«  Where  were  you  bom?" 

«<  What  is  your  business  ?  " 

^^  My  profession^  Doctor,  and  my  pstensioiia  are  little  in  aeoordanee 
witii  my  present  a^qpeaiance.  I  am  a  law-student ;  I  was  a  piqalof  ^— — ; 
I  am  a  member  of         's  inn." 

*'  Some  low  copier  of  law-pcoceedings  for  a  law-stationer,  I  nppoeeyoo 
mean.  You  a  law-student  I  you  a  member  of         *s  inn  1 " 

^*  I  mean  what  I  have  said,  '^I  replied,*'  and  what  I  havesaid  latnn; 
butttisveryunimportant  to  our  present  purpose.  1  wirii  you  would  go 
on  with  something  more  material  than  your  present  questions." 

'^  Where  were  you  last  nij^?"—^' I  skpt  at  Bntcher^a  bar.  Leaning- 
lane." 

€f  Whom  were  ypu  the  nig^  befine  ?"•—'' At  York." 

Where  did  you  deep?" — "  At  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Gilly-gite.'* 

The  constable  had  now  made  his  'appeaianoe-Hi  storfy  Marhswith; 
he  seemed  already  gloating  over  his  prey,  and,  at  every  interval,  timaa 
in  his  grinning  exhortation  in  chorua  with  the  Vicar  of  R  d,  to 
send  me  forthwith  to  North  AUertoa. 

The  reverend  magistrate  sat  down  to  write  his  comnattaL 

I  tilioughtit  impossiWe  ^at,  on  suc^  an  examination,  I  was  to  be  i 
to  the  tread-milL  Offence  there  had  been  none ;  the  reverend 
trale  had  not  even  the  shadow  of  any  complaint  wheseon  to  eomiaat 
mcfe  I  had  mecely  by  iaadvertanee  omitted  to  take  off  mj  hat  to 
the  vicar  of  R  d,  for  which  he  had  resorted  to  thevulganei 

and  most  brutal  language,  and  the  meanest  sneers  to  insult  and 
annoy  me.  Save  and  excqit  my  first 'offence  I  had  done  nothing; 
I  had  borne  every  thing  in  me^oess^  As  to  the  oAa  ground  of  cam- 
aittal,  my  having  brought  mysdf  within  the  Vagrant  Act,  by  making 
an  application  for  relief;  I  had  not  been  able  to  give  ntterance  to  half  a 
sentence  of  my'applicalion.  What  I  said  amounted  to  nothing,  and 
had  I  said  the  whole  it  would  still  have  been  equally  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  this  act  Bui  in  the  satisfied  air  of  the  Doctor  as  he  rose  to 
ddiver  his  authority  to  the  constaUe,  and  the  triumphant  ineer  of  the 
young  parson,  and  the  giggling  laugh  of  the  blacksmith,  I  saw  that  my 
fate  was  settled.  Ihad  thou^t  it  impossiUe  that  magisterial  ignosaiiee 
and  magisterial  t3rranny  could  go  so  &x.  I  was  determined  to  let  itk4m 
know^  however  what  sort  of  a  man  th^  had  to  deal  wiA;  and  I  fn- 
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vtantiy  deKv^ered  a  -very 'indSgiumt  appeal,  ct  wbich  the  following  embo- 
diesTCfy  imperfectly  tlie  leading  ideas. 

«  Dr;  8 >  I  liave  attended  to  you  very  patiently,  and  liave  borne, 

quietly,  much  insult  from  your  reverend  friend,  and  some  manifestation 
of  oppressive  feelings  from  yourself.  I  did  not  believe  it  possiUe  that 
my  English  magistrate,  and  that  magistrate  a  clergyman,  could  abuse 
tbe  power  which  the  laws  have  put  into  his  hands  as  you  have  this  day 
doDCi  Yoa  have  forcibly  detained  me  in  your  house,  and  ftxrcibly 
nilgected  me  to  an  examination — an  examination  absurd  in  itself,  and 
instituted  without  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  You  pretend  to  commit 
me  under  Chetwynd's  Act  Of  that  I  know  very  little  ;  but  I  have 
lead  it,  and  I  know  that  it  is  an  oppressive  encroachment  upon  the 
liberties  of  a  free  people.  You  pretend  to  ocmimit  me  under  that  act,  I 
my;  for  it  is  a  mere  pretence.  Who  has  proved  any  act  of  vagrancy 
against  me?  Who  has  even  alleged  it?  Even  your  particular  friend, 
te  vkar  of  R  ■  d,  only  complains  that  I  kept  on  my  hat  while 
ipeaking  to  him.  The  Vagrant  Act  is  a  wide  act ;  but  I  defy  you  to 
faring  any  thing  I  have  done  or  said  within  its  scope.  What  act  of 
▼agrancy  have  I  committed  ?  Is  a  man  who  is  landed  at  one  extremiQr 
of  the  kingdom  not  to  try  every  fair  means  to  get  to  his  home,  which 
happens,  unfortunately,  to  be  at  the  other  ?  I  did  not  approach  your 
door  to  beg,  or  to  ask  your  charity ;  but  simply  to  ask  whether  you  felt 
ywmelf  empowered,  under  the  circumstances  of  my  case,  to  order  the 
omseer  to  ghre  mer  relief  to  help  me  on  my  way.  Commit  me  you  may, 
if  it  so  please  yoor  worship ;  for  my  situation  cannot  be  much  more 
wietched  than  it  is.  But  you  commit  me  at  your  peril ;  and  on  your 
faead  wiU  be  ^le  consequences  of  the  violated  liberty  of  a  fellow-subject" 

The  young  parson  and  the  blacksmith  were  not  liable  to  consequences 
vid  they  continued — the  one  to  boo  and  scrape  to  gel  a  job,  and  the 
other  to  dance  and  kick  about  the  room,  talking  of  the  insolence  of  the 
feUow,  to  gtatify  his  love  of  appremon.  But  the  doctor  began 
qmL  He  laid  down  hb  scrawl  of  paper  on  the  table,  and  ordered 
Be  to  be  taken  out  of  the  room ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  message  came 
tkit  I  fR^gA^  go  in  peace. 

I  sprang  forward  on  my  journey  with  renovated  strength :  weariness 
nd  hunger  had  given  way  to  other  emotions;  and  marching  on, 
thKu^  rain,  sleet,  and  snow,  I  reached  the  edge  of  Stanmore,  a  little 
iiefcre  midnight 

*  1  lepaiced  to  the  home  of  my  birth,  which  had  become  comparatively 
the  abode  of  wealth  by  the  accession  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  property 
of  a  near  kinsman,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded.  No  joy  or  con- 
giatulation  awaited  me,  but  insult  and  mockery;  trained  and  subdued 
as  I  had  been  in  the  school  of  adversity,  this  was  beyond  my  endurance- 
Fortunately  a  young  *t!antab  was  desirous  at  this  period  of  availing 
UBMelf  of  my  Iqiowledgs^  and  1  xetired  with  him  to  a  romantie  village 

N« 
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in  EsUalby  JQst  on  tbe  edge  of  tlie  Sootdflh  Bbtder.  But  this  was  a 
pursuit  irksome  to  my  nature^  and  alien  from  all  my  habits.  I  continued, 
.however,  to  amuse  myself  for  nearly  two  months.  The  beautiful  soeneij 
and  l^;endary  tales  of  Eskdale  and  Liddesdale,  the  antiquities  of 
Langholm  Lodge,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Duke  of  Bucdeugh,  at  ooe 
ead  of  Eskdale,  and  towards  the  other,  Netherby  Hall,  the  seat  of 
Sir  James  Graham,  ''the  black  cock  of  the  North,  with  the  white 
feathi^  in  his  tail,"  as  he  is  called  among  the  bordisr  £ftrmers;  and  tiie 
fovays  and  battles  of  smugglers  and  excisemen,  engendered  by  the  absurd 
regulations  whidi  prevent  a  Cumberland  fanner  from  sitting  down  to  his 
ftoddy,  while  his  Scotch  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Esk  are 
"noting  in  all  its  luxuries :  these,  andsuch  like  things,  amused  me  fcur  a 
while ;  but  when  the  freshness  was  worn  oS,  and  1  had  spied  out  every 
-Shing  that  was  worth  a  look,  not  even  the  civilities  ci  tnine  hostess  of 
.^e  Cross  Keys,  God  bless  her,  or  the  anecdotes  of  my  host  Fergie  Azm- 
stnmg,  which  ever  and  anon  he  would  repeat,  or  their  salmon  fresh  from 
.  die  noUe  stream  that  ran  by  their  door,  or  their  ewe-milk  cheese,  or  their 
bannocks  of  oatmeal,  or  the  bason  of  new  milk  that  every  ni^t  at  eight 
o'clock  stood  upon  my  table,  and  all  this  for  sixteen  shillings  a  week,  my 
earnings  were  however  scarcely  twenty,  would  detain  me  any  longer.  And 
Uus  place,  which  a  few  weeks  before  had  seemed  to  me  a  paradise,  and 
whidi,  after  my  long  series  of  suffering  and  trouble,  vfss  in  reality  a 
paradise,  became  wearisome  and  tedious  when  the  repose  of  a  few 
weeks  had  partly  recovered  me  from  my  shodc.  I  le/h,  therefoce,  this 
scene  ci  rural  Uiss  to  try  my  fortunes  onoe  more  in  the  metropdis. 

And  now  occurred  one  of  those  curcumstances  which  I  have  often  bad 
occasion  to  remark  on,  and  which  have  seemed  to  me  to  spring  direc^ 
firom  the  mysterious  agency  of  Providence.  I  left  Canobie,  for  tliis 
was  the  village  where  I  had  been  sojourning,  about  the  b^innin^  of 
July ;  a  few  days  after  my  departure,  a  note  came  addressed  to  me,  but 
nobody  had  my  address ;  it  travelled  about,  however,  for  upwards  of 
three  months,  and  at  last  reached  me  in  an  obscure  lodging  in  an  obscure 
part  of  London.  The  writer  began  by  apologising  for  a  stranger's 
addressing  me,  by  stating  that  he  had  a  proposal  to  make  whidi  would 
•be  beneficial  to  me.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  sent  out  to  this  country  to 
pxocoreprofisssors  for  certain  branches  i^  the  newUniversity  of  Charlottes- 
ville, in  America,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  representations  whidi  had 
been  made  of  me  in  Cambridge,  he  offered  me  the  mathematical  profes*- 
sorship,  with  a  salary  of  1000^  a-year.  The  letter  was  signed  *'  Cnlmer.- 
'^  Snrdy,"  I  exclaimed  in  the  first  moment  of  surprise,  "  surdy,  I  am 
the  most  unfortunate  being  in  existence."  But  a  moment's  reflection  con- 
vinced me  of  the  folly  and  ingratitude  of  murmuring ;  and  I  put  by  the 
latter,  satisfied  that  Providence  had  destined  me  for  some  other  purpose. 
An  answer  was  requested  in  a  few  da3r8 ;  no  answer  was  t>f  course  re* 
e8ftvid,aiid  die  professorship  wasoflferedtoa  omtemporafy  of  mine ;  this 
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propoflil  was  ft  God-send  to  lum,  as  it  would  liave  heeii  to  me^  and  was 
accepted;  and  before  I  got  the  letter,  he  with  his  young  bride, 
whom  he  had  married  on  the  ground  of  his  promotion^  had  embaiked> 
and  was  quie^y  passing  down  the  Channel  on  his  way  to  the  New 
Gmtinent. 

Thus  far  my  Hfe  for  several  years  had  been  a  series  c(f  as  pene* 
Tering  and  unsuccessful  efforts  as  any  adventurer  ever  tried.  I  entered 
London  not  without  confident  expectations ;  I  was  gradually  driven  from 
post  to  post,  every  artide  of  property,  every  sBght  but  valued  menuHial 
of  friendship  disappeared  one  afVer  another.  I  was  driven  to  sidicit 
acquaintance  with  pawnbrokers,  and  Jews>  and  usurers ;  I  was  com- 
pelled finaD^^  occupy  a  miserable  garret,  in  an  obscure  and  discredit- 
able  part  oAhe  town ;  I  was  compelled  to  associate  with  the  lowest  and 
vtdgarest  of  mankind ;  nay,  I  was  compelled  to  humble  myself  to  them^ 
and  by  my  submissiveness  and  respect  compensate  for  my  rags  and 
pmrerty.  It  was  a  hard  task  to  bear  up  against  all  this ;  it  required  the 
hit  exertion  of  buoyant  spirits  and  enduring  patience.  But  a  stream 
of  light  Would  stiU  break  on  me  at  intervals ;  and  when  the  last  promiies 
sf  hope  had  seemed  to  be  gone,  and  I  appeared  to  be  abandoned,  some* 
tldng  would  still  interpose  and  save  me  from  the  hand  that  was  raised 
agamst  its  own  life,  or  the  hunger  that  would  destroy  me  by  the  most 
wretched  and  lingering  of  deaths.  Yet  it  was  not  merely  present 
iaffering,  however  great,  but  the  sad  anticipation  di  the  fnture,  that 
would  oppress  me ;  to  think  what  I  had  been,  to  think  what  I  might 
have  been,  to  think  what  in  all  human  probability  I  should  be ;  lo  see 
mysetf  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  manhood,  with  all  my  faculties  cul-  . 
tivated  and  vigorous,  doomed  to  a  life  of  inaction,  ignominy,  and  want  | 
^lat  I  resisted  the  temptations  to  whi<^h  sucb  eoiftplicated  wretchedness 
exposed  me,  I  ascribe  not  to  my  own  firmness,  but  to  the  guidance  of 
that  great  power,  in  whose  hands  *^  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death,** 
wMdi  as  it  saw  fit  to  hedge  mc  in,  has  also  been  pleased  in  some  degree 
to  release  me  from  my  bondage. 

But  whether  it  may  happen  that  my  future  life  shall  be  dedicated  to  a 
literary  or  professional  course,  the  past  has  not  been  productive  of  unmiti- 
gated eviL  If  my  study  of  bodu  have  lieen  less  accurate  and  extensive,  my 
•tady  of  man  and  of  the  world  may  nu^e  up  for  the  deficiency.  If  I  hure 
acquired  less  of  the  refinement  xMiich  constant  habits  of  association 
with  polished  and  intellectual  circles  confer,  my  character  may  suffer 
iKything  in  point  of  force,  energy,  and  ori^nality.  If  I  speak  in  a  coarser 
accent  and  a  ruder  dialect,  I  may  not  therefore  write  or  speak  with  the 
less  energy  or  effect  If  I  be  less  intimate  with  the  sentiments  of  poets 
and  the  illustrations  of  classic  erudition  I  may  be  more  pregnant  with 
imagery,  iQustralion,  and  argument,  drawn  from  the  book  of  nature ; 
and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  most  impressive  passage  in  the  finest 
harangue  that  was  ever  ddivered  in  Westminster  HaH,  was  drawn  horn 
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a  drcumstanoe  tliat  had'&IIen  beneath  tlie  observafioa  of  the  apedcer 
in  the  forests  of  Canada. 

What  may  be  my  future  desdny  I  know  not.  The  past  has  been  aa 
tinctured  with  vicissitudes  and  changes,  with  alternations  of  suoceasea 
and  reverses,  as  could  well  be  imagined  in  so  humble  a  condition  as 
mine.  Within  the  period  I  have  been  a  she^erd  on  the  hills  of  Cum- 
berland ;  and,  chequered  as  have  been  the  latter  years  of  this  period, 
and  much  as  the  natural  progress  of  my  career  has  been  retarded,  diould 
my  life  be  spared  other  twelve  years,  and  should  my  labours  leave  me 
at  the  end  of  that  period  as  far  advanced  even  above  my  pres^it  con- 
dition, as  my  present  is  above  that  &om  which  I  started  originally,  I 
should  assuredly  have  very  little  reason  to  regret  my  fortunes  in  life. 
But  that  is  all  uncertain,  daxk,  and  dubious.  If  I  have  deviated  fiom 
the  course  of  my  profession  it  has  not  been  from  choice,  but  necessity  ; 
and  though  often  driven  into  bye*paths,  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
great  highway  on  which  I  set  out.  Other  men  have  trod  as  devious  a 
track,  yet  have  finally  gained  their  proposed  destination.  I  may  per* 
chance  never  rival  their  success,  but  I  will  at  least  follow  their  example. 
After  all  I  am  not  exceedingly  anxious  about  my  future  fortunes,  thou^ 
I  must  confess  I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  rewards  of  suooessfbl  ambition. 
I  believe  myself  to  be  not  without  talents  adapted  peculiarly  to  the 
profession  I  have  chosen.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  I  be  con-  • 
demned  to  a  course  of  life  foreign  to  my  temper  and  wishes,  why 
then  I  must  submit  quietly  to  that  obscurity  and  penury  which  w31 
doubtless  be  my  lot ;  but  if  no  circumstanced  should  occur  to  force  me 
from  that  course  which  I  am  now  slowly  and  patiently  following,  the 
time  may  probably  come  when  I  shall  show  thbt  the  profnise  I 
ence  gave  was  not  the  sickly  fruit  of  a  premature  precocity,  but  ^le 
healthy  indication  of  a  vigorous  intellect. 

N.  N. 


LETTER  FROM  AN  ABSENT  CONTRIBUTOR  ON  HAZLITT^ 
SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE. 

You  ask  me  whether  I  have  read  Hazlitt's  Spirit  of  the  Age — I  have, 
but,  as  Mungo  says  in  the  farce,  '*  what's  the  use,  me  read,  me  no  under- 
stand." In  truth,  half  of  it  is  Cherokee  to  me,  it  is  fine,  or  sublime,  or 
poetic,  or  eloquent,  or  I  know  not  in  short  what  to  call  it ;  but  such  as  it 
is,  it  utterly  passeth  my  comprehension.  A  considerate  portion  of  the 
book,  indeed,  resembles  a  translation  of  poetry,  not  into  sense,  but  into 
prose;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  author  must  have  had  a  poef  a 
Cuth  in  ins^tion  when  he  committed  to  print  aome  of  the  rhapsodies 
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distaniase  me  ]|i  this  yolninew  Hayii^  mjself  wiitCon  a  prettj  can- 
aidentble  proportiQn  of  nonsense  in  my  time^  I  know  wdU  that  men  with 
pens  in  their  hands  are  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  about  the  nature  of  thehr 
conceptions.  Whenever  we  fancy  our  heads  big  with  any  thing,  we 
assure  ourselves  at  once  that  it  can  be  no  other  than  Minerva^  whereas 
it  ofteaer  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  wordy  flatus,  generated  by  indigested 
thoughts.  King  Arthur,  in  Tom  Thumb,  shows  extraordinary  wisdonr^ 
and  sets  us  all  an  excellent  example,  where  he  says,  "  I  feel  a  sudden 
pain  across  my  breast,  and  know  not  whether  it  be  love  or  the  wind 
cholic;"  had  he  possessed  an  author's  conceit  the  doubt  would  never 
have  occurred  to  him,  he  would  incontinently  have  placed  his  pain  to 
the  account  oi  the  sublimer  cause.  Wh^re  is  the  scribe  who  will  say  to 
hims^,  <'  I  feel  a  sudden  ferment  in  my  brain,  and  know  not  whether 
it  be  wisdom  or  a  flux  of  words."  And  yet  this  doubt  might  be  attended 
with  very  wholesome  consequences,  and  the  saving  of  much  paper. 
Mr.  Haalitt  is  undoubtedly  a  very  clever  man ;  bul^  either  from  too  great 
ftith  in  his  own  genius,  or  from  too  comfortable  a  reliance  on  the 
obtuseness  of  the  public,  he  publishes  a  vast  quantity  of  verbiage  which 
gvezlays  and  smothers  his  better  sense.  He  seem^  to  think  that  any 
thing  be  COM  say  is  worth  saying,  or  else  that  the  public  will  not  have 
wit  enou^  to  find  out  that  he  has  said  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing; 
and,  as  he  is  a  very  good  ear  tickler,  and  can  write  sentences  which  sound 
aowdlthat  they  deserve  to  be  sense,  he  doubtless  very  often  succeeds  ii^ 
bamming  unsophisticated  readers,  who  surrender  their  understandings  at 
discretion  to  a  power  of  fine  words.  Whether  Haslitt  knows  any  thing 
of  the  individuals  whose  characters  he  draws  in  this  volume  I  cannot 
pretend  to  determines,  seeing  ihat  I  am  not  acquainted  with  them  myself; 
4ad  if  I  were,  not  bebg  able  to  follow  the  author  in  his  sublime  viewi^ 
I  could  not  institote  the  necessary  comparison.  He  calls  them  oontem- 
pmrwy  portraits,  and  I  bdieve  it  is  not  usual  to  attempt  portrait^  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  the  party.  If  a  painter  were  to  exhibit  a  like- 
peas  of  the  present  Emperor  of  China,  the  first  question  would  naturally 
be,  *'  has  he  seen  the  celestial  countenance  ?"  Hazlitt  gives  us  the  por* 
traits  of  Scptt,  Byron,  and  other  master  spirits — what  (^portunities  has 
he  had  of  observing  them  ?  perhaps  he  will  tell  us  that  he  knows  them 
by  their  fruits,  but  this  is  c^ten  a  fallacious  method  of  judging  of  men, 
and  were  Hazlitt  himself  Judged  by  his  works  he  would  be  unfairly 
9timated. 

The  character  that  stands  first  in  the  book  is  that  of  Jeremy  Ben« 
tham;  and  those  who  know  this  venerable  philosc^er  say  that  it  is 
about  as  much  like  Jeremy  Bentham  as  it  is  like  Jeremy  Diddlar,  or  any 
Other  Jeremy  that  can  be  named. 

On  Coleridge,  Haslitt  commences  in  the  following  strain.  Observe 
how  he  sets  out  by  laymg  a  foundation  of  fanciful  propositions  cm  wUdi 
kfBlNiiUft  a  Babel  of  poetry  that  aspires  to  the  seventh  heaven* 
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TbeprMentlsanageof  taIken,indiiotof  doen;  aodliicniMnli,tlirtt^wadd 
ifl  growing  old.  We  are  bo  &r  advanced  in  tha  arts  and  ecienoes,  that  we  live  in  vetsoB- 
pect,  and  doat  on  past  achieyements.  The  accumulation  of  knowledge  has  been  ao 
great,  that  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  liie  height  it  has  reached,  instead  of  attempting  to 
dimb  or  add  to  it ;  while  the  variety  of  objects  distracts  and  dazzles  the  looker-on. 
What  nidie  remains  unoccupied  ?  What  path  untried  ?  What  is  the  use  of  doii^  anj 
thing,  unless  we  could  do  better  than  all  Uioseivho  have  gone  before  us?  Whatbopeit 
there  of  this  ?  We  are  like  tluye  who  have  been  to  see  some  noble  monument  af  oity 
who  are  content  to  admire,  without  thinking  of  rivalling  it ;  or  like  guests  after  a  feast^. 
who  praise  the  hospitality  of  the  donor,  and  thank  the  bounteous  Pan — ^perhaps  car- 
rying away  some  trifling  ftagments ;  or  like  the  spectators  of  a  mighty  battle,  who  still 
hear  its  sound  afSir  off,  and  the  dashing  of  armour,  and  the  neighing  of  the  war-horse, 
and  the  shout  of  victory  in  their  ears,  like  the  rushing  of  innumerable  waters  f  ^P.  08.) 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  a  man  of  HasUtt's  intellect  can  reaHj 
believe  tbat  the  wodd  is  at  a  stand,  that  "  we  are  so  far  advanced  in  the 
arts  and  sdenoes  that  we  live  in  retrospect,''  and  do  nothing.  Such  idle 
lemailcs  as  these  have  probably  been  vented  in  every  age  since  the  begia* 
ning  of  things ;  and,  doubtless,  when  Adam  and  Eve  had  stitched  tbttr 
lespee^ve  breeches  and  petticoats  of  leaves,  they  opined  that  invention 
was  exhausted;  and  said,  as  they  laid  down  Aieaj  needles  and  thread,  ^'  we 
are  so  far  advanced  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  we  Eve  in  retro^ect^ 
and  doat  on  past  achievements ;"  but  their  children  did  not  halt  at  th]» 
pitdi  of  perfection,  and  breeches  and  petticoats  have  been  steadUy  im* 
proving  ever  since,  and  will  improve  till  doomsday  snaps  the  thread  ef - 
tailors  and  mantua-makers.  A  subject  such  as  poetry  and  Colmdge 
may  account  for  many  odd  fancies ;  but  it  is  going  rather  too  far  to  affirm 
ihat  science  is  at  a  stand  at  the  present  day,  more  espedally  as  the  obseiw 
vation  or  reading  of  every  boy  who  sweeps  a  shop  must  enable  him  Id 
disprove  the  assertion*  If  the  author  of  thb  Spirit  of  the  Age,  how* 
ever,  seriously  bdieves  what  he  says,  I  would  recommend  him  to  lay  out 
S^  a  week  in  the  Mechanic's  Roister,  the  Chemist,  or  some  such  pui^ 
Hcadon,  which  cannot  fail  to  convince  him  of  his  error ;  or  a  few  nnntttesT' 
conversation  with  an  intelligent  artisan  may  answer  the  same  puiposa» 
Having  hasarded  a  false  proposition;  he  goes  on  to  reason  it,  and  adki^ 
^  What  is  the  use  of  dmng  any  thing,  unless  we  could  do  beHer  tfasn 
.all  those  who  have  gone  before  us  ?  What  hope  is  there  of  this?"  The 
surest  of  all  hopes,  man's  conceit.  If  Mr.  Haslitt  is  a  stranger  to  this 
eomfortaUe  stimulus,  does  he  not  see  its  operation  in  his  neighbours? 
Where  is  the  exoeUence  that  overawes  as  he  describes  ?  Does  not  Ward»i- 
worth  esteem  himself  something  more  than  Milton  ?  Has  not  Sir  Ridiaid 
Philipps  spent  his  whde  life  in  endeavouring  to  prove  1^  Isaac  Newton 
an  ass  in  comparison  with  himself?  But  why  should  I  waste  paper  on 
auoh  obvimis  errors,  which  are  only  put  forl^  as  inducement  (to  use  die 
language  of  pleaders)  for  some  poetic  flights.  We  are  merely  UM  that 
the  wcrid  stands  still,  and  that  we  do  nothing,  because  those  before^us 
kttve  done  sometibing,  in  order  to  ^ve  the  aulhcir  an  opportunity  cC 
Hwnipg  us^  to  people  who  have  been  to  an  exhibition^  te  guests  after  -^ 
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ftast  wlw  fMm  the  dcinar>  thank  Pan,  and  pocket  the  Tictiials  (ikme  of 
whidi  things  gnests  do),  and  to  "  the  spectatOTS  of  a  mighty  battle  who 
Btill  hear  its  sound  afar  off,  and  the  dashing  of  armour,  and  the  nei^-* 
ing  of  the  war-horse,  and  the  shout  of  victory  in  their  ears,  like  Hm 
nnhing  of  innumerable  waters."  All  these  persons  we  are  like,  and  yet 
these  things  are  not  by  any  means  like  each  other ;  whence  we  mayinfer 
^t  in  poetiy  things  that  are  like  the  same  things  are  not  like  each 
other,  for  it  is  plain  that  guests  after  a  feast  with  their  pockets  full  of 
tictuals  are  not  the  least  like  spectators  of  a  battle  with  th^  ears  full 
of  noise ;  nevertheless  both  of  these  are  like  the  present  generation, 
doiog  nothing,  abedutely  nothing,  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  We  then 
oome  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  what  is  he  like  ?  Why  his  voice  is  ''Hke  the 
edio  of  the  coi^r^;ated  roar  d  the  '  dark  rearward  and  abyss  of 
tbaof^t;' "  the  intelligence  of  his  eye  is  like  a  mouldering  tower  hid  in 
a  mist  by  the  side  of  a  lake ;  as  we  cannot  see  the  tower  by  reason  of  the 
mist,  we  most  look  for  it  in  the  lake  where  we  may  see  its  shadow^  and 
thai  we  have  wi  exact  view  of  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  eye, 
mi  very  like  a  tower  in  a  lake  it  doubtless  is ;  as  f or  hiH  mind  it  is  like 
uprdled  evening  ckmds,  but  Mr.  Hazlitt  shall  draw  his  own  likenesses* 

Mr.  Colen^^e  has  **•  %  mind  reflectiiig  ages  past :  **  his  yoke  is  Hke  the  edio  of  tiM 
coDgRgated  reax  of  the  ^  dark  rearward  and  abyss  **  of  thought.  He  who  lias  teen  a 
moaldeting  tower  by  the  side  of  a  crystal  lake,  bid  by  the  mist,  but  glittering  in  the 
wave  bdow,  may  conceive  the  dim,  gleaming,  uncertain  intelligence  of  his  eye :  he  who 
has  marked  the  evening  clouds  uproUed  (a  world  of  v^>ours)  has  seen  the  picture  of  hit 
Bund,  unearthly,  unsubstantial,  with  gorgeous  tents  and  ever  varying  forms — 

That  which  was  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought 

The  rocks  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct 

As  water  is  in  wster— (P.  02.) 
T#  me  tUi  18  indeed  all  as  ^'  indistinct  as  water  is  in  water,''  nor  from 
•fi  that  has  been  so  finely  said  can  I  ibrm  the  slightest  idea  what  Mr. 
Caleridge  is  like.  I  have  never  seen  a  mouldering  tower  by  a  lake  either 
ki  a  mist  or  under  any  other  circumstances  of  wind  and  weathet,  there* 
fae  I  cannot  form  a  notion  of  the  intelligence  of  the  eye  of  the  author 
oi  ChnstabeL  I  have  never  heard  the  echo  of  the  congregated  roar 
of  the  dark  rearward  and  abyss  of  thought,  nor  can  I  imagine  so  oom« 
plioated  a  noose,  consequently  I  cannot  conceive  what  his  voice  is  like, 
hot  I  suppose  it  is  very  loud.  I  have,  indeed,  seen  evening  clouds 
loQmg  away,  which  I  presume  is  the  something  as  uproUed,  smd  y^t  my 
teoolkction  of  them  does  not  assbt  me  to  any  very  precise  idea  of  Mr» 
Coleridge's  ndnd.  llius  the  whole  of  this  passage  is  a  blank  to  me,  it 
'iKoes  not  advance  me  one  jot  in  the  subject.  The  author  describes  one 
^B&newn  thing  by  another  unknown  thing,  and  expects  the  reader  to  be 
^  wiser.  He  professes  to  present  contemporary  portraits,  he  paints 
toweirs  and  ckmds,  and  descirUlcfs  echoes,  and  bids  us  look  at  his  picture  of 
Cdendge.  You  w^l  mj,  if  you  have  not  read  the  book,  this  is  but  ft 
i^kavyiiatnice.  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  the  work  is  about  half  filled  with  thii 
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tort  f^  {Kietic  jargon,  wUle  th«  odier  half  dispiayB  dioid  indkatioM  of 
soperior  powers  that  iqypear  in  all  Haxlitt's  writings ;  acute  remarks  and 
striking  thoughts  will  be  found  scattered  throughout  the  Tolume^  hitt 
mixed  up  with,  and  sacrificed  to,  die  baser  stuff  of  whidi  I  complain. 
The  author  proceeds  wxdi  the  character  ci  Coleridge,  you  will  ohsenFe, 
in  a  more  intelligible  strain,  but  still  he  cannot  disengage  himsdf  horn, 
figurative  language,  and  consequentlj  his  meaning,  when  he  has  a  mean- 
ing, is  vaguely  -expressed,  and  the  impression  conveyed  depends  neoes- 
tarily  on  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  Nothing  is  defined,  a  fancy  is 
thrown  out,  and  we  have  to  fill  it  up  in  our  manner ;  the  diances  are  thai 
we  make  more  or  less  of  it  than  the  author  intended.  I  know  not  how 
others  may  feel,  but  nothing  can  be  more  fatiguing  to  me  than  dus  et«v 
nal  poetry  in  prose ;  sometimes  I  find  a  short  passage  pretty  free  from  it> 
then  I  rejoice,  but  my  pleasure  is  never  of  long  duration,  for  some  extra* 
vagaat  figure  is  never  fiur  off    The  character  of  Coleridge  goes  on  thus: 

Our  •iithor*8  mind  is  (as  he  himself  might  express  it)  tangential.  There  is  ii6  sab- 
ject  on  which  he  has  not  touched,  none  on  which  he  has  rested.  With  an  nndentandiDg 
fertile^  inbtle,  expansive,  ^  quick,  fbrgedve,  api^ehensive  **  beyond  all  Hving  pieeedcnt, 
few  txaees  of  it  will  perfaafis  remain.  He  lends  himself  to  aU  impressions  alike  $  he 
gives  up  his  mind  and  liberty  of  thought  to  none.  He  is  a  general  lover  of  art  and  sci- 
ence, and  wedded  to  no  one  in  particular.  He  pursues  knowledge  as  a  mistress,  with 
outstretched  hands  and  winged  speed ;  but  as  he  is  about  to  embrace  her,  his  Daphne 
turns — alas  1  not  to  a  laurel !  Hardly  a  speculation  has  been  left  on  record  from  the 
earliest  time,  but  it  is  loosely  folded  up  in  Mr.  Coleridge*s  memory,  like  a  xidi,  but 
somewhat  tattered,  piece  of  tapestry.  We  might  add  (with  more  seeming  than  real  ex<- 
tnvBgance),  that  scarce  a  thought  can  pass  through  the  mind  of  man,  hut  Ut  toumd  hat 
ml  tome  time  or  other  patted  over  hit  head  with  ruttUng  piwUmt, 

Now  is  this  poetry  or  is  it  prose  ?  Never  was  fiesh  so  fishified !  When 
t^  sound  of  thoughts  pass  over  mens'  heads  with  rustling  pinionsj,  we 
^ought  to  have  mimons  or  some  word, of  that  sound  in  the  next  Una,  and 
thenitbecomes  the  very  finest  thing  in  the  world — immortal  vene.  AsU 
atands  it  is  a  mdaaaholy  puerility,  a  silly  fancy  soberly  uttered.  In 
anpther  place  the  author  says  that  '^  Leibnita's  R^etUMukei  Mavtmm§ 
reared  its  ardi  above  his  (Coleridge's) head,  like  arainbow  in  the  doad^" 
(j^  69)aQ^>iii  the  next  page,  that  ''Spinoaa  became  his  God,  and  he  took 
up^  wst  chain  of  being  in  his  hand,  an<ithe  round  wodd  became  llie 
eentre  and  the  soul  of  all  things  in  some  shadowy  sense,  forlorn  of  mean- 
ing, and  around  him  he  beheld  the  living  traces  and  the  sky-peinting 
prcqportions  of  the  mighty  Pan — but  poetry  redeemed  him  ficom  thia 
spectral  philosophy,  and  he  bathed  his  heart  in  beauty,".  &c  &c  &a 

I  have  not  patience  to  quote  more,  su]^x>se  tol-de-rol-lol^  ^  any  thing 
you  1&^  it  will  mean  as  much  as  the  text,  though  it  may  not  sound  ^uita 
so  grand. 

On  Crabbe^  Hajditt  has  been,  I  see,  as  usual,  severe,  and,  in  my  opi- 
mon,  unjust ;  he  has  got  a  knack  ci  saying  dever  things  on  the  faults  of 
this  poet»tmd  he  makes  the  most  of  it    CrabbewiUnat.be  (ha  wossa  for 
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ibewmmm^  ted  Htriitt  11H17  be  tl^  heMt  far  it,  ss  it  Aows  kk  piM, 
He  fleemi  to  duttk  thatCiftUie's  wntixigi,  wbkh  he  temis  a  thoni  in  dw 
side  of  poetry,  will  not  surviTe  a  oentury ;  I  would  back  them  lor  dura* 
tion  against  Wordsworth's.  His  charaeter  of  the  latter,  by-the-bjrer 
seems  to  me  derer,  and  it  loolm  on  the  wh(de  pretty  just ;  but,  as  usnal^ 
it  is  overlaid  widi  those  beautiful  and  popular  flowers  of  s^le  of  wiach 
Mr.  HaaHtt  makes  so  prodigal  a  use.  He  begins  by  telling  us  that 
Wordsworth  sees  hearts,  and  then  you  may  be  sure  we  ha.Y9  probes,  and 
ikrobbingt,  and  fndset,  and  life^hkod,  and  ike  nnmnded  breast,  msAp^ith 
and  babn — ^where^er  a  heart  comes  we  all  know  thai  these  liungs  foUow 
in  its  train  as  words  of  course. 

'  He  MM  nodii&g  leMfllrduai  human  hopes ;  noiMng  deeper  than  the  hmm  hevt 
Tbmhs prob49j  this  fat  tampera  with,  thii  he  poiaets,  with  all  hia  mcakuUble  weight  of 
iboDg^and  feding  in  hia  handa,  and  at  the  aame  time  cakm  the  throbbing  fultet  ofhU 
awn  hearty  hj  keeping  hia  eye  ever  fixed  on  the  face  of  nature.  If  he  can  make  the  lyh* 
hJood  Jhw  from  hia  own  wounded  breast^  this  is  the  living  colouring  of  which  he  paints 
his  verse ;  if  he  can  astuage  the  pain  or  doae  up  the  wound  with  the  bahn  of  solitary 
nrasbg,  or  the  heating  powers  of  phmta  and  herbs,  and  ^  akyej  inflneDoea,"  tUa  h 
the  soli  trininph  of  his  art. 

If  one  could  diop  all  this  up  into  lines  of  the  same  lei^^,  b^inning 
with  capital  letters,  and  ending  in  words  of  Hke  sounds,  what  ddyightful 
poetoy  it  would  make  1  On  the  subject  of  Scott's  poetry  the  authcnr  breaks 
out  in  the  following  manner. 

What  is  he  to  Speaser,  over  whose  hmnortal,  ever««miaUe  verse,  beiatf  hotCM  and 
twiMes»  ttoA  who  has  shed  the  purple  Ught  ofjhncyfrom  his  ambrosial  wimgs  99m  aU 
natoie?  What  is  there  of  the  might  of  Milton,  w?u>se  head  is  canopied  in  the  blue 
serene^  and  vho  takes  us  to  sit  tsith  him  there  $  What  ia  there  (m  his  ambling  rhymes) 
of  the  deep  pathos  of  Chaucer  ?  Or  of  the  o*er-informing  power  of  Shakspeare,  whoae 
eye  watching  alike  the  minutest  traces  of  diaracters,  and  the  strongest  movements  of 
pasnon,  ««  ghmces  firom  heaven  to  earth,  ftom  earth  to  heaven,"  and  with  the  lambeni 
fmne  ofgmlms^plaifi^  rotmi  sach  obfect^  Mgkts  vp  the  unlveree  In  «  fobe  qf  tit  mm 
f««0ac«L^P.  1S7,  lSa> 

^'  De  grace,"  Mr.  Haditt,  '^  humanises  voire  dtsisouii,  et  parler  pour 
tee  entendui"  K^Vtn  to  me  if  you  can  what  this  means.  Does 
Shakspeare's  ^e  light  up  the  universe,  and  is  the  ^'  robe"  of  Shak«« 
ipeare's  eye's  ^^  own  radiance,"  or  of  the  universe's  own  radiance?  if  the 
latter,  Slnikspeare's  eye  was  superfluous,  for  the  universe  having  a  robe  ci 
its  own  radiance,  would  not  stand  in  any  need  of  the  poet's  light.  But 
it  were  a  vain  attempt  to  endeavour  to  follow  these  flights.  If  Haditt 
Umsdf  were  asked  for  a  meaning,  I  suppose  he  would  ass^^  the  same 
'  cause  for  these  extravagances,  that  the  boot-maker  in^  Paris  did  for  the 
CKtiemely  little  boot  which  he  exhibited  in  his  window :  now  like  the 
Caliphs  in  the  Arabian*  Ni^ts,  you  ask  what  cause  did  the  boot-maker 
in  Pans  assign  for  the  extremely  little  boot  which  he  exhiUted  in  his 
window?  The  story  is  Mathews's.  An  Englishman  seeing  an  unreason-. 
aUy  small  boot  in  the  aforesaid  window,  went  into  the  shop,  and  asked 
^iwot*4iiriDer  for  what  paifpese  that  exti;emely  somlU  boot  was  made* 
''Sir,"  replied  the  Fxendiman,  '' I  made  that  litUe  boot  in  a  moment  of 
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^aiuHiasm  !"  And  doubdeBS  HaiStt  wrote  all  tltetelaliorbui  extnnRft- 
gwioes  in  maments  of  enthosuusm.  Possibly,  however,  as  I  liave  belore 
lemarked,  lie  may  hei^  words  together  in  this  numner,  relying  greatly 
OB  the  stiq^ty  of  the  public,  and  calculating,  as  Jonathan  would  say, ' 
that  the  great  gull  will  not  find  out  the  cheat  that's  put  on  him  so  loDg- 
as  some  grain  is  misled  up  with  the  chaff.  Indeed,  I  observe  that  when- 
ew  a  sensible  passage  or  acute  observation  occurs,  some  of  this  stuff  is 
SBie  to  follow,,  and  many  readers,  no  doubt,  swallow  one  with  the  other* 
It  is  thus  that  the  boys  feed  the  swans  in  the  Serpentine.  When  the 
bread  is  fsxhanstfd  they  throw  them  a  stone,  and  the  great  sti^^nd  birds 
swallow  the  latter  with  manifest  satisfaction,  obviously  mistaking  it  for 
the  staff  of  life,  and  showing  all  the  gratitude  that  a  swan  can  show  for 
these  fiinty  fovours.  A  man  of  HazHtt's  mind  cannot  write  nonsense, 
without  discovering  ihat  it  is  nonsense  when  he  takes  the  trouble  of 
looking  at  it ;  but  perhaps  he  spares  himself  this  disagreeable  examina- 
tion, and  perhaps  also  his  too  close  communion  with  poets  and  poetry  has 
in  some  measure  spoiled  him,  and  really  given  him  a  taste  for  diat  sort 
ti  w^ting  that  costs  nothing  but  words.  Out  of  the  volume  before  me 
I  could  pick  passages  that  would  match  Pope's  nonsense  verses,  sounding 
eloquent  to  the  ear,  and  seeming  to  have  something  in  them,  yet  when 
you  look  at  them  more  dotely,  absolutely  signifying  nothing.  It  strikes 
me  that  Hazlitt  has  been  as  unlucky  in  the  choice  of  his  subject  as  geno- 
nally  unhi^ypy  in  his  manner  of  treating  it.  Of  all  men  in  the  world 
he  appears  to  me  about  the  least  qualified  to  draw  portraits  of  his  con- 
temponuies.  An  author  so  given  as  he  is  to  '^  making  effects  *'  (to 
borrow  the  theatrical  phrase)  in  his  writings,  can  scarcely  be  just  in  the 
description  of  persons ;  something  of  truth  he  must  always  be  sacrificing 
to  the  striking;  and  for  my  part,  whenever  I  see  acharacter  nicely  trim- 
nrad,  and  balanced,  and  pointed,  I  set  it  down  at  once  as  unjust  As  a 
politidan  and  an  author,  somewhat  rudely  handled,  Hazlitt  would  seem 
to  be  Airther  disqualified  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  but,  as  for  iihe 
first  point,  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  discover  any  undue  political 
bias;  with  r^;ard  to  the  second  indeed,  he  does  not  stand  so  dear.  The 
diaracter  of  Mr.  Gififord  will  be  placed  to  the  account  of  certain  aitides 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  on  Mr.  HazUtt's  works.  Nay,  he  himself 
strengthens  this  notion,  by  directly  alluding  to  the  treatment  his  works 
have  received  in  that  journal  firom  the  hands  of  Mr.  Giffind — ^it  is  dins 
l^ain  that  the  author  is  a  party,  and  he  is  consequently  disqualified  for 
die  office  of  judge.  The  sneer  at  Mr.  Gifibrd,  on  the  score  of  his  being 
'^  9df4aHght,"  is  most  unworthy,  or  rather  it  is  worthy  of  Gifford  him- 
self, just  the  generous  sarcasm  that  would  find  a  place  in  the  Quarterly. 
Pray  what  can  have  put  it  into  HazHtt's  head  to  write  down  Knowles 
a  Spirit  of  the  Age  ?  surely  it  is  usmg  him  very  ilL  Ife  dubbs  him  the 
first  tragic  writer  of 'the  age,  and  I  believe,  on  seoond  thought,  that  he 
is  so.  His  portrait  is  painted  in  two  pages,  in'  sodi  a  »ort»  that  any  one 
may  know  him  from  tea  thousand  other  poets  in  a  crowd;  ha  is' fond  of 
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writing  tragedies,  and  firiiing,  and  "  be  hears  tlie  anxious  beatings  of  bis 
own  beart,  and  makes  odiers  feel  tbem  hy  tbe  force  of  83Fmpatb7 ;"  pit- 
a-pat^  pit-a-pat^  pretty  idea !  Lord  Byron's  character  seems  to  me  the 
best  thing  in  tbe  book ;  baring  bandied  the  deceased  poet  rather  roughly, 
or  honestly  I  should  be  inclined  to  say,  tbe  author  breaks  off  on  learning 
his  death,  and  closes  tbe  article  with  a  very  felioitous  passage.  Cleyer 
things  you  will  find  indeed  in  this,  as  in  all  Haslitt's  works,  and  when 
you  meet  with  them  you  must  become  tbe  more  angry  with  him  for  his 
fiiults,  for  it  is  certainly  proroking  to  the  last  degree  that  a  man  of  his 
powers  diould  take  to  masking  nothingness  with  wordy  frippery,  like  an 
Irish  orator.  Other  men  resprt  to  this  miserable  trick  from  lack  of  ideas; 
Haslitt,  I  suppose,  resorts  to  it  partly  from  idleness,  partly  from  a  ridous 
inclination  for  tbe  tinkling  of  poetry,  and  partly  irom  contempt  for  the 
public — ^he  possibly  thinks  it  good  enough  for  the  million  "  pleased  with 
a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw;"  and  it  servesiamously  to  padc  a  ho6kp 
and,  like  straw  in  a  hamper,  keeps- the  good  things  from  chafing. 

P.P. 


REMONSTRATORY  ODE, 

TBOM  THE  SLBPRANT  AT  BXETBB  CHANGS,   TO  MB.  MATHEWS,  AT  THB 

BNOLI8H  OPBRA  HOIMb. 


^  <-^— —  See  with  what  oourteoas  actioii 

He  bedums  yon  to  a  more  nmoved  ground.** — HamleU 


1. 

Ob,  Mr.  Mathews !  Sir ! 
(If  a  plain  elephant  may  speak  his  mind. 
And  that  I  have  a  mind  to  speak  I  find 

By  my  inward  stir) 
I  long  have  thought,  and  wish'd  to  say,  that  we 
Mar  our  well-merited  prosperity 

By  being  such  near  neighbours. 
My  keeper  now  bath  lent  me  pen  and  ink, 
Shoy'd  in  my  truss  of  lunch,  and  tub  of  drink, 

-  And  lef^  me  to  my  labours. 
Tbe  whole  menagerie  is  in  repose, 
The  Coatamundi  is  in  his  Sunday  clothes, 
Watching  the  Lynx's  niost  unnatural  dose ; 
The  Panther  is  asleep,  and  the  Macaw ; 
The  Lion  is  engaged  on  something  raw ; 

The  White  Bear  cook  his  chin 

v^rainst  the  wet  tin  y 
And  the  confined  old  Monkey  'i  in  the  straw. 
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AH  the  nine  Jittle  lionets  are  lying 
Slumbering  in  milk,  and  finking  ; 

Miss  Cross  is  8iiq[dng  ox-tail  soup 
In  her  front  coqp. 
So  here's  the  luqppy  mid-da^  »OQieQt,r*y^ 
I  seiiie  xt^  Mr.  Mathews^  to  address 
A  word  or  two 
To  you 
On  the  subject  of  the  ruin  which  must  oodm 
by  both  being  in  the  Strand,  and  both  at  home 
On  ihesame  nights ;  two  treats 
So  Tery  near  each  other. 
As,  oh  my  brother ! 
To  play  old  gooseberry  with  both  receipts. 


When  you  begin 
Your  summer  fun,  three  times  a  week,  at  eight. 
And  carriages  roll  up  and  cits  roll  in, 
I  feel  a  change  in  Exeter  'Change's  change. 
And,  dash  my  trunk !  I  hate 
To  ring  my  bell  when  you  ring  your's,  and  go 
With  a  diminish'd  glory  throu§^  mf  show ! 

It  is  most  strange ; 
But  crowds  that  meant  to  see  me  eat  a  stack. 
And  sip  a  water-butt  or  so,  and  crack 
A  root  of  mangel  wurtsel  with  my  foot. 
Eat  little  children's  fruit. 

Pick  from  the  floor  small  coins. 
And  then  turn  slowly  round  and  show  my  India-rubber  loins  : 
'Tis  strange— most  strange,  but  true. 
But  these  same  crowds  seek  you  I 
Pass  my  abode,  and  pay  at  your  next  door ! 
It  makes  me  roar 

With  anguish  when  I  think  of  this  ;  I  go 
With  sad  severity  my  nightly  rounds 
Before  one  poor  front  row. 
My  fatal  funny  foe ! 
And  when  I  stoop,  as  duty  bids,  I  sigh 
And  feel  that,  while  poor  elephantine  I 

Pid  up  a  sixpence,  you  pick  up  the  pounds  I 

S. 

Could  ymi  not  go  ? 
Could  you  not  tdce  the  Cobourg  or  the  Suiry  ? 
Or  Sadler^t  WeHs--(Iamnot  in  a  hurry. 
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I  never  am  1)  for  the  next  season?— oh ! 

Woe!  woe!  woe! 
To  both  of  us^  if  we  remain ;  for  not 
In  silence  will  I  bear  my  alter'd  lot, 
Tohave  you  merry.  Sir,  at  my  expense: 

No  man  of  any  sense. 
No  true  great  person  (and  we  both  are  great 
In  our  own  ways)  would  tempt  another's  fate. 
I  would  myself  depart 
In  Mr.  Cross's  cart ; 

But,  like  Othello,  ^'  am  not  easily  moved," 
There's  a  nice  house  in  Tottenham  Court,  they  say. 
Fit  for  a  single  gentleman's  small  play ; 

And  more  convauently  near  your  heme  ; 

You'll  easily  go  and  come. 
Or  get  a  room  in  the  City — in  some  street — 
Coachmaker's  Hall,  (nt  the  Paul's  Head, 

Cateaton  Street; 
Any  large  place,  in  short,  in  which  to  get  your  bread  ; 

But  do  not  stay,  and  get 

Me  into  the  Gazette! 


Ah!  The  Gazette! 
I  press  my  forehead  with  my  trunk,  and  wet 
My  tender  cheek  with  elephantine  tears. 

Shed  of  a  walnut  size 

From  my  wise  eyes. 
To  think  of  ruin  after  prosperous  years. 

What  a  dread  case  would  be 

For  me — ^large  me  I 
To  meet  at  Basinghall  Street  the  first  and  seventh 

And  the  eleventh ! 
To  undergo  (D n  I) 

My  last  examination ! 
To  cringe,  «ad  to  surrender. 
Like  a  criminal  offender. 
All  my  effects — ^my  bell  pull,  and  my  beU, 
My  bolt,  my  stock  of  hay,  my  new  deal  cell. 

To postmy  ivory.  Sir ! 
And  have  some  curious  commissioner 
Very  irreverently  search  my  trunk ! 

'Sdeath!  Ishoulddie 
With  rage  to  find  a  tiger  in  possession 

Of  my  abode ;  up  to  his  yellow  knees 
In  my  old  straw ;  tmd  my  profound  profession 
Entrusted  to  two  beasts  of  assignees ! 
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The  trutli  is  simply  this^— if  jou  mil  staj 

Under  my  veiy  nose. 

Filling  your  rows 
Just  at  my  feeding  time,  to  aeeyour  play. 

My  mind's  made  up. 

No  more  at  nine  I  sup. 
Except  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  Sundays, 

From  eight  to  eleven. 

As  I  hope  for  heaven. 
On  Thursdays,  and  on  Saturda3rs,  and  Mondays, 

in  squeak  and  roar,  and  grunt  without  cessation. 

And  utterly  confound  your  recitation. 
And,  mark  me!  all  my  friends  of  the  fiirry  snout 

Shall  join  a  chorus  shout, 
FFe  will  he  heard— well  spml 
Your  wicked  witty  ruination  toiL 

Insolvency  must  ensue* 

To  you,  Sir,  you ; 
Unless  you  move  your  opposition  shop. 

And  let  me  stop. 

6» 

I  have  no  more  to  say  :-<-I  do  not  write 

In  anger,  hut  in  sorrow  ;  I  must  look  . 
However  to  my  interests  every  night. 

And  they  detest  your  *'  Memorandum-hook." 
If  we  could  join  our  forces — I  should  like  it ; 
You  do  the  dialogue,  and  I  the  songs. 
A  voice  to  me  helongs; 
(The  Editors  of  the  Glohe  and  Traveller  ring 
With  praises  of  it,  when  I  hourly  sing 

God  save  the  King). 
If  such  a  hargain  could  he  schemed,  I'd  strike  it ! 
I  think,  too,  I  could  do  the  Welch  old  man 
In  the  youthful  days,  if  dress'd  upon  your  plan; 
And  the  attorney  in  your  Paris  trip, 

I'm  large  ahout  the  hip ! 
Now  think  of  this ! — ^for  we  can  not  go  on 

As  next  door  rivals,  that  my  mind  declares 
I  must  he  pennyless,  or  you  he  gone  1 
We  must  live  separate,  or  else  have  shares* 
I  am  a  friend  or  foe 
As  you  take  this. 
Let  me  your  profitable  hubbub  miss. 
Or  be  it  "  Matthews,  Elephant,  and  Co  i" 
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OBS£RVATIONS  ON  MITFORD*S  UI6T0RV  OF  ORESOE. 

Pabsino  a  very  agreeable  evening  some  time  since  in  the  company  of 
some  fHends^  and  tlie  conversation  taking  a  classical  turn,  one  of  them^ 
a  ypung  Scotch  advocate,  repeated  with  great  emphasis  and  feeling 
Home's  appropriate  panegyric  on  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes. 
Another  of  the  party,  not  a  classical  scholar,  but  a  very  accomplished 
and  intelligent  man,  but  a  little  inclined  to  take  up  and  to  support 
paradoxical  opinions,  who  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  stopped 
h  the  middle  of  his  career,  and  coming  up  to  me  with  an  earnestness  of 
manner  that  characterised  him,  particularly  on  such  oocasionsiy  declared 
Ids  opinion  in  plain  English,  that  "  Demosthenes  was  a  great  rascaL" 
Thou^  prepared  for  paradoxical  explosions  firom  my  friend,  I  was  a 
Httle  staggered,  and  smiled.  A  good  deal  of  conversation  ensued,  and 
I  found  my  friend's  impressions  were  derived  from  a  recent  perusal  at 
Hitford's  History  of  Greece*  The  course  d  conversation  produced  also 
from  the  same  gentleman  a  splendid  eulogium  on  Dionysius  the  Tyrant, 
derived  from  the  same  source,  in  which  my  friend  the  Colonel,  and 
Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle^  having 
ttlenced  the  rest  of  the  company,  including  myself  and  the  young 
gentleman  from  Scotland,  whose  preconceived  notions  on  die  subject, 
imbibed  at  St.  Andrew'^  were  considerably  discomposed  from  that  happy 
state  of  quiescence  with  which  we  contemplate  settled  and  unquestionabb 


I  was  naturally  curious  to  turn  to  the  book  of  this  modem  spphist, 
whieh  had  taken  such  possession  of  my  friend's  mind,  and  acoordiii^j 
perused  that  portion  of  the  work«  vols.  viL  and  viii.  which  relates  to  the 
epoch  of  Philip  of  Macedon  down  to  the  battle  of  Chsronea.  I  did  not  in- 
deed refer  to  the  former  part  of  the  work,  which  treats  of  the  merits  of 
Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  who  sent  men  to  prison  for  not  liking  his  poetry, 
and  still  more  cruelly  released  them  to  undergo  the  infliction  of  another  re- 
citation. But  to  revert  to  the  principal  subject,  I  read,  and  though  struck 
^ith  the  ingenuity  and  research  of  the  writer,  and  by  no  means  fritigued 
with  the  perusal  (fcnr  the  work  has  all  the  interest  of  a  party  pamphlet), 
I  own  I  was  appalled  at  the  unUushing  sof^iistry,  the  fancifiJness  of 
^Tpothesisy  and  the  hardihood  of  attertion  discoventble  throughout.  To 
CkI  a  bias  probably  to  one  side  of  a  question  or  the  other,  is  incident  to 
Imnan  nature;  but  other  historians  have  either  artfully  concealed  it,  as 
much  as  possible,  or  perhi^  been  unconscious  of  it  themselves.  Mr. 
Mitford  is  the  first  who  has  unblushingly  made  history  the  vehicle  cf 
P^  prejudice,  and  that  too  a  history  of  2000  years  back ;  and  all  this 
with  sudi  vdiemence  and  want  of  discretion^  that  he  seems  to  have  lost 
all  fear  of  the  disgrace  of  refutation  and  exposure.  Acts  in  themselves 
^'^^  innocent  and  indiflbrent,  and  which  no  man  in  possession  oihu 
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senfles  would  be  indiscreet  enoo^  to  visit  with  censure^  he  overwhehns 
with  opprobrious  epithets ;  for  instance^  so  simple  a  fact  as  that  of  a 
goyemment  sending  out  an  order  to  the  commander  of  its  armies  to 
send  home  the  hostages  which  he  had  received  from  a  city  he  was 
treating  with.  Would  the  reader  bdieve^  that  the  historian  actually 
stigmatizes  this  natural  order^  with  the  epithet  of  ^'  prqfUgatef  "  That 
he  mentions  the  act  of  the  general  who^  not  complying  with  this  order> 
redelivered  the  hostages  to  the  enemy  (which  we  should  call  an  act  of 
treason  and  punish  accordingly )>  as  an  ^^  honorable  act  f  "  And  that  he 
says  of  the  Orator  who  calmly  mentions  the  fact  as  discreditable  to  the 
general^  that^  in  thus  mentioning  it^  *'  he  adopted  and  encouraged  the 
proJUgactf  of  the  Athenian  democracy''  What,  have  not  a  govemmeirt 
a  right  to  the  hostages  delivered  up  to  their  own  officers  ?  Prisoners  of 
war  surrender  immediately  to  the  commander  of  the  forces  employed 
against  them,  but  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  to  whose  forces 
they  have  surrendered.  And  yet  so  palpable  an  absurdity  will  be  found 
in  Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  vii  p.  364-,  where  it  is  introduced 
apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  the  author  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  venting  his  indiseriminating  rage  against  Demosthenes  and 
Athens. 

If  our  historian  is  so  intemperate  in  indifferent  matters,  as  to  call  a 
state  profligate  for  sending  for  its  own  hostages,  we  shall  see  he  is 
equally  malevolent  in  cases  of  a  more  decided  character,  in  recording  actions 
unquestionably  noble  and  meritorious.  He  is  relating  the  reduction  ci 
Euboea  by  Timotheus,  voL  vii.  p.  382.  The  state  of  the  case  is  this: — ^The 
Athenians  having  reduced  the  Euboeans  who  had  revolted,  and  being  ab- 
solute masters  of  the  country,  contented  themselves  with  expeUing  the 
Thebans,  generously  forgave  the  revolt,  and  restored  their  cities  and  th^ 
government  into  their  own  hands.  This  highly  noble  act  of  forbear- 
ance Demosthenes  has  extolled  in  terms  of  highly  moral  and  Christian- 
like panegyric : — *'  And  ye  did  nobly  to  save  the  island,  but  still 
much  more  nobly  that  when  ye  were  masters  of  their  bodies,  and  of 
their  cities,  ye  righteously  restored  them  to  those  who  had  trespaoMd 
dgainst  you,  taking  no  account  of  your  wrongs."  We  do  not  say  an 
historian  is  called  upon  to  praise ;  but  if  he  does  not  praise,  still  less 
should  he  censure — still  less  calumniate  and  asperse.  His  remark  on 
the  foregoing  conduct  is  as  malignant  as  it  well  can  be  under  siich  cir-  * 
cumstances,  substantially  ascribing  this  act  of  generosity  to  their  fears, 
or  to  the  individual  character  of  Timotheus.  When  iEschines,  ^peaking 
of  the  same  transaction,  says,  according  to  Mr.  Mitford's  translatioQ^ 
(though  by  the  bye  it  is  a  very  garbled  and  inadequate  one,  yet  taking 
it  in  Mr.  Mitford's  own  words,)  "  that  the  Athenian  democracy  gave 
fi^eedom  to  the  Euboean  towns  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Theban 
democracy  to  enslave."  On  these  mere  words  of  course  in  the  mouth 
of  an  Athenian  Orator,  he  gravely  makes  the  following,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  call  it,  mpid  remark :  "  We  shaU  be  aware  that  a  Theban 
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orator  would  have  given  a  different  torn  to  Ub  account  of  the  i 
transaction."  Now  was  it  worth  an  historian's  while  to  go  out  of  his 
way  to  make  so  stale  a  remark  on  mere  words  of  course  ?  Is  Mr.  Mitfbrd 
80  little  of  a  philosopher  as  not  to  know  that  this  is  the  kmguage  of 
human  nature  in  politics  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  ?  On  this 
ade  of  the  Channel^  England  is  the  liherator,  on  the  other  side  the 
enslaver.  Again,  an  Athenian  orator  cannot  talk  of  the  loss  of  consider- 
able  dependencies  of  his  own  country,  and  call  the  interest  his  countiy 
had  in  them,  '^  vital  and  most  important,"  olxtlktv  koI  iLyayKawrartar, 
alluding  to  Cos,  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Bysantium,  (which  we  should 
think  as  self-evident  a  proposition  as  any  in  Euclid,)  but  Mr.  Mitford 
must  insert  this  parenthetical  remark,  "  (as  if  the  people  of  Cog,  Chios, 
Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  were  horn  to  live  under  the  dominion  of  the 
people  of  Athens.)  "  Now  put  the  case,  that  one  of  our  own  members 
were  to  call  our  East  and  West  India  possessions,  &c  &c.  ^'  vital  and 
important  interests : "  what  reporter  x>f  a  debate,  what  newspaper,  the 
most  adversarious  to  the  speaker,  would  ever  dream  of  appending 
so  absurd  an  observation  by  way  of  reproach,  to  the  speaker  ?  See 
Mitford,  vol.  viiL  p.  275,  who  cites  the  passage  he  so  unCairly  criticises 
from  D^nosthenes,  De  Pace  subjinem. 

When  in  voL  viiL  p.  131,  we  find  Mr.  Mitford  talking  of  *^  narrow  and 
dishonest  patriotism,"  and  accusing  Demosthenes  of  "  directly  avon^ing 
projUgate  principles,"  because  fcnrsooth  he  advises  his  countrymen  in  the 
oration  for  the  Megalapditans,  8a3ring,  ''  that  it  is  ito^  ihetr  interest  to 
aUow  the  Lacedemonians  to  a^randize  themselves  too  much,  but  counsels 
them  rather  to  keep  up  a  balance  of  power ; "  we  are  tempted  to  ex-> 
daim,  where  has  Mr.  Mitfbrd  Hved;  in  what  age,  in  what  spotless 
rei^ons  of  philanthropic  pditics  ?  Has  he  never  heard  of  wars  cierried 
on  iot  the  balance  of  power,  being,  as  he  is,  a  citizen  of  a  country,  whose 
avowed  policy  has  been,  for  a  century,  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of 
power  ?  Let  any  one  read  this  oration,  and  see  if  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
or  any  other  British  minister,  could  have  ai^ed  more  sensibly  on  the 
subject.  The  general  piindple  too,  which  this  "  prcfligate "  Orator 
closes  with,  ''  my  advice  is  never  to  give  up  the  weaker  to  the  stronger,** 
must,  by  Mr.  Mitford's  new  code  of  morality,  be  added  to  the  number 
of  profligate  principles.  The  truth  is,  the  advice  Demosthenes  gave  his 
countrymen  in  this  speech,  was  more  moral  than  politic.  The  nullity  of 
the  Spartans  in  the  coming  crisis  of  the  affairs  of  Oreece  was  fatal  to 
-Greece,  sad  this  nullity  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  vicinage  and  power  of 
this  very  Megalapolis,  which  operated,  as  it  was  intended  by  its  founder 
Epaminondas,  as  a  complete  check  upon  Sparta.  The  historian  has  also, 
in  pursuance  of  this  his  favourite  position,  the  pn^igacy  of  Demos- 
thenes, adduced  a  long  translated  passage  from  the  oration  on  the  subject 
of  the  Rhodians,  in  which  the  Orator  says,  "  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
just  to  restore  the  Rhodian  democracy ;  but,  even  if  it  were  not  so,  yet 
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Hehtg  horw  our  enemies  swerve  from  the  strict  line  of  right  in  taking 
advantage  of  ns,  I  should  advise  it," 

This,  we  admit,  is  not  the  high  ground  of  a  moralist,  or  of  a  Christian 
saint;  but  in  politics  it  has  always  been  ftcted  upon,  perhaps  not 
always  so  candidly  avowed.  The  argument  happens  to  be  precisdy  die 
lame  as  that  used  by  our  own  Government,  to  justify  the  measure  of 
seising  the  Copenhagen  fleet. 

'  Not  content  with  carping  at  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  in  detail, 
he  attacks  the  Orator  himself  wholesale,  vol.  viii.  p.  113,  of  whom  he 
says : — **  An  extraordinary  deficiency  not  only  of  personal  courage,  but 
of  all  that  constitutes  dignity  of  soul,  made  respect  difficult  and  esteem 
apparently  impossible''  These  are  Mr.  Mitford's  very  wcnrds  about 
Demosthenes.  If  ever  sublimity  of  moral  character  was  impreased 
on  the  productions  of  human  genius,  we  should  be  bold  to  assert  it 
was  on  those  of  Demosthenes.  Nor  are  we  singular  in  this  opinion 
a  better  judge  than  we  can  pretend  to  be,  a  Stoic  philosc^her, 
Pametius,  whose  books,  though  lost  to  us,  Horace  has  dignified  with 
the  epithet  of  '*  nobiles,"  (which  perhaps  it  may  be  long  before  pos- 
terity will  apply  to  Mr.  Mitford's  lucubrations,)  observed,  that  *'  De- 
mosthenes'  was  exclusive^  the  oratory  of  morality"  We  need  not 
search  for  his  character  in  detached  and  controverted  passages  of  his 
life ;  he  has  stamped  it  indeliUy  on  the  superb  monuments  <^  his  genius. 
Very  sublime  descriptive  passages  may  be  met  with  in  his  contemporaries 
.^Ischines  and  Dinarchus,  (in  the  former,  for  instance,  the  poomgo 
descriptive  of  Alexander's  progress,  and  in  the  latter  that  of  the 
destruction  of  Thebes,)  but  for  the  sublimity  of  morality  refer  to 
Demosthenes. 

AU  Chis  is  to  be  sure  rather  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Mitford's  opinion 
quoted  above ;  but  he  seems  himself  to  have  had  some  suspicion  of  tins, 
and  being  struck  with  the  incongruity  of  the  character  as  described  by 
himself,  and  the  nobleness  of  the  Orator's  sentiments  on  record,  he 
has  given  a  kind  of  splendid  disocdoration  to  the  whole :  at  the  expenae 
of  the  Orator's  character  he  has  elevated  his  talents,  and  has  repre- 
sented a  sort  of  phenomenon,  a  man  totally  destitute  of  dignity  of  sen^ 
timent,  yet  for  thirty  years  uttering  the  most  dignified  sentiments,  as  if 
actually  speaking  from  some  inward  inspiration  beyond  his  control,  an 
energumen  ;  in  short,  in  plain  English,  as  if  he  were  possessed  by  the 
Devil,  the  Frankenstein,  or  Sintram,  of  modem  romance.  .Sschinea 
de'leg,  317,  when  very  hard  put  to  it,  works  himself  up,  in  the  heat  of 
the  moment,  to  say  something  of  the  same  sort.  "  My  hard  firte," 
says  he,  '^  is  to  have  to  deal  with  a  conjurer,  a  wicked  being  who  has 
fUJi  the  power  of  uttering  truth  if  he  wished  it."  Now  this  may  pass  in 
the  violence  of  contending  oratory,  but  who  would  expect  it  to  be  the 
'statement  of  history  ?  and  that  it  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
Mr.  Mitford's  disquisitions,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  his  work. 
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It  really  would  be  quite  endless  to  point  out  the  gross  calumoies  jmA 
unjustifiable  refleetions  wbich  indicate  the  strong  bias  of  ^his  histdrian. 
and  which  abound  in  every  page.  But  there  are  some  ob6ervati0n8  which 
seem  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  better  part  of  human  nature  itself^  and 
which  we  must  hold  up  to  the  moral  indignation  which  they  deserve. 
We  allude  to  the  remarks  made  on  the  decree  of  the  Byzantines  and 
Perinthians  in  voL  viiL  p.  867* 

These  cities  were  closely  besi^;ed  by  Philip  without  any  provocation 
on  their  part  that  history  informs  us  of;  but  that  is  quite  immaterial  to 
the  present  question.  We  know  that  the  ciltf  comprised  the  tudion,  and 
we  know  also  the  consequences  that,  according  to  the  usages  of  those 
times,  and  the  practice  of  belligerents,  would  have  ensiied  in  case  of 
capture ;  most  probably,  the  annihilatimi  of  the  city,  and  the  selling 
of  the  citizens,  their  wives,  and  children,  into  slavery.  No  mild  £ite 
that,  as  Mr.  Mitford  himself  will  allow.  The  Athenians,  by  their  tixoely 
succour,  saved  them  from  this  horrible  catastrophe ;  and  in  return,  full  of 
gratitude  (as  what  human  bosom  would  not  be  on  such  an  occasion  ?) 
they  did  themselves  and  human  nature  credit  by  publicly  proclaiming 
their  gratitude,  and  voting  a  crown  of  gold  to  their  deliverers.  Amidst 
the  dreary  waste  of  revolting  transactions  which  history  presents,  this 
is  one  of  1^  pleasant  spots  where  the  eye  delists  to  dwell ;  beneficence 
OQ  one  side^  and  gratitude  on  the  other  And  yet  this  decree,  plain,  sim* 
1^  and  eneigetic,  from  one  independent  people  to  another,  Mr.  Mitford 
stigmatizes  as  a  gross  piece  ofJUUiery  to  the  Athenian  people,  and  still 
more  ridiculously,  as  a  document  showing  that  the  high-spirited  amd 
suceessfiU  assertors  of  independenctf  no  longer  held  the  lead  in  ByzantiMtn. 
Does  the  historian  mean  it  would  have  been  more  htgh-spirited  to  have 
shown  no  gratitude,  or  does  he  mean  (for  really  any  meaning  is  very 
doubtful)  that  it  would  have  been  more  high-^rited  in  the  Byzantines 
to  have  passively  submitted  to  destruction  without  making  an  effort  to 
save  the  country  ? 

If  the  reader  is  curious  to  see  a  bold  and  unwarrantable  supposition 
Buide  a  ground  for  a  libellous  insinuation,  he  should  refer  to  voL  yiiL 
P*  175,  which  it  is  really  worth  while  extracting  in  the  very  words. 
"  The  war-party  would  not  be  wanting  in  disposition  to  support 
Olynthus  against  Macedonia ;  but  so  to  support  them,  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  they  should  remain  strong  enough  to  refuse  tribute 
ond  obedience  to  Athens,  would  be  against  the  principles  of  policy  which 
their  great  orator  had  clearly  and  repeatedly  indicated.**  Now  the  in- 
tent of  this  paragraph  is  to  make  Athens  and  her  ministers  odious,  by 
iiisinuatbg  that  they  withheld  effectual  assistance  from  the  Olynthians, 
with  a  view  to  making  that  dty  eventually  fall  under  their  own  domi- 
nion,  and  that  their  orators  inculcated,  or,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Mitford,  indicated  this  Machiavdian  principle.  Now  we  only  require 
Mr.  Mitford  to  show  this  doctrine  in  the  Olynthiacs?     Is  there  not 
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there  all  bonft^flde  assistance^  spirit^  and  energy  ?  Is  there  any  reserve, 
any  haTigii'g  back  ?  Any  dark  or  amlnguous  hints  of  temporising  policy, 
or  prospects  of  any  unfair  advantage  to  be  taken  for  ^e  future  ?  And 
as  to  the  fieusts ;  the  next  page  of  Mr.  Mitfbrd  tells  us,  that  the  Athenians 
actually  had  on  foot  at  Olynthus  an  army  of  14,000  men  (we  should 
rather  think  a  pretty  strong  proof  of  their  being  in  earnest),  and  beades 
tribute  and  sutj^ction  to  Athens  was  out  of  the  questimi  on  the  part  of 
Olynthus,  the  latter  having  been  strong  enough  actually  to  go  to  war 
with,  and  to  conquer  the  possessions  of  the  former,  as  they  had  daae 
recently  in  the  case  of  Amphipolis. 

But  if  this  historian  is  the  bitterest  caliminiator  of  Athens  and  De** 
mosthenes,  he  is  the  warmest,  the  tenderest  apologist  of  Philip.  If 
that  Prince  razes  a  flourishing  city  to  the  ground,  sells  men,  women, 
and  children,  in  bondage,  makes  an  auction  of  bodies  and  goods,  "  he 
doci  no  mare  than  his  interest  imperiously  requires,  he  abolishes  a 
repubUc  on  his  coasts,'  vol.  viiL  p.  179*  If  he  destroys  to  the  number 
of  thirty  cities  so  completely  that  not  even  a  vestige  remained,  Mr. 
Mitford  tells  us  (p.  2 10)  in  all  the  affected  delicacy  of  modern  diplomacy, 
*^  it  seems  probable  that  the  population  of  some  conquered  tonms  mas  re- 
moved*' As  to  the  taking  Olynthus,  he  quibbles  sadly,  and  contradicts 
himself.  '^  Support,"  says  he,  **  whoUjf  fails  among  the  Oraktrs  of  the 
day,  for  the  report  of  the  annalist  of  three  centuries  after,  that  he 
plundered  the  tonm  and  sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves,"  Struck,  how- 
ever, apparently  with  the  hardihood  of  this  assertion,  he  half  retracts 
and  qualifies,  and  ifs,  and  shuffles^  in  the  sentence  immediately  following. 
But  if  there  vras  some  condemnation  to  slavery,  or  some  confiscation  ofpro* 
petty.  What  then,  if  '^  oh !  we  shall  soon  see,"  the  Athenians  would  have 
done  as  much,  or  more,  against  a  city  surrendered  to  their  arms  under 
similar  circumstances.  So  that  he  contrives  to  blacken  the  Athenians 
even  in  the  act  of  describing  the  atrocities  of  their  enemies.  Is  this  an 
historian  or  an  advocate?  But  "  Support  wholly  fails  among  the  Orators 
of  the  day,  for  the  fact," -^-^oes  it?  What  says  Dem.  PhiL  III.  117, 
"OXvkOov  /icH  Koi  *AiroWutviav  ovtuq  utfidt^  hii^priKtv,  &qt  fjiiiliva,  &a 
**  Ol3mthu8  and  Apollonia,  and*  two  and  thirty  cities  in  Thrace  he  so 
savagely  destroyed,  that  it  were  difficult  for  any  one  approaching  the 
sate  to  say  that  they  had  ever  been  the  habitations  of  men."  There  is 
"  support "  with  a  vengeance,  and  much  more  than  "  support "  for 
Diodorus.  But  why  disbelieve  Diodorus?  He  cannot  be  accused  of 
being  hostile  to  the  memory  of  Philip,  and  he  evidently  relates  the 
fact  as  he  had  found  it  in  the  histories  of  the  day,  Theopompus,  Diyllus, 
and  others,  without  any  remark  or  comment  Diodorus  is  more  than  what 
we  have  stated ;  he  evidently  is  partial  to  Philip,  though  an  honest 
histcnrian,  •  and  is  evidently  biassed  much  by  his  religious  feelings  in 
favour  of  that  wise,  powerful,  and  politic  Prince. 

Was  the  story  of  the  Olynthian  lady,   told  by  Demosthenes,   no 
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"mfiffan'*  totbeiubaequenthiftonan^  the  redtai  of  Wbioh  itory  wai 
too  siiockmg.  for  the  delicacy  of  an.  Ath^uaa  audience?  But  why  not, 
we  i^peat,  bdieve  Diodorus  ?  Mr.  Mitford  is  quite  ready  to  take  the 
a^me  historian's  word  for  the  cruel  fate  of  Sestos  (because  of  coarse  it 
was  t^kea  by  an  Athenian  general) ;  in  that  instance  there  are  no  whole 
pages  of  shuffling,  as  there  are  about  Ol3mthu8,  no  courtly  phrases  of 
xoodem  delicacy,  but  he  plainly  speaks  in  the  unvarnished  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  style^  and  rather  hazards  coarseness,  than  unfaithfulness  to 
the  text  of  his  original :  see  p.  83.  But  not  only  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
city,  but  as  to  the  method  of  obtaining  possession  of  it,  is  Mr.  Mitford 
so  delicate  as  to  the  honour  of  Philip,  that  he  expends  six  pages  to  prove 
that  there  was  no  treason,  that  there  had  been  no  bribeiy  to  Euthycrates 
and  Lacritus,  or  at  least  .no  bribery  in  hard  cash,  but  in  bullocks  and 
timber,  because  Macedonia  was  poor ;  and  a  good  deal  of  such  trifling. 
He  wishes  to  gloss  over  the  whole  matter  on  his  £ekvourite  topic,  the 
division  of  parties ;  and  implies,  that  a  great  party  of  the  state  sur- 
rendered. Now  we  go  upon  the  broad  outline  of  the  fact.  Those  who 
give  up  their,  country  to.  a  foreign  power,  whence  ensues  rigorous 
military  execution,  must  be  traitors:  if  indeed  a  mere  change  of 
government  had  ensued,  we.  might  be  at  liberty  to  say,  "  a  certain  party 
availed  itself  of  foreign  aid  for  the  furtherance  of  their  party  views; " 
(as  was  the  case  with  us  at  the  Revolution,) — ^but  here  was  no  change 
of  government  &om  democratic  to  aristocratic,  but  a  most  cruel  de- 
struction and  subversion  of  the  whole  commonwealth :  and  those  01301- 
thians  who  brought  it  about,  mu^t  and.  will  be  considered  traitors  by 
all>  but  MX'  Mitford,  to  the  latest,  post^ty ;  though  he  labours  to  jnove 
that  Philip  could  not  have  bribed  them,  because  he  had  no  money. 
Now  Diodorus  expressly  says,  that  he  had  from  the  gold  mines  at 
Pimgea,  and  that  he  used  it  liberally  in  bribes,  donations,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  mercenary  body  of  soldiers.  But  can  Mr.  Mitford 
know  so  little  of  political  economy  as  to  try  to  build  an  important  ar« 
gument,  discrediting  the  concurrent  voice  of  history,  on  so  baseless  a 
foundation  as  the  pecuniary  disability  of  a  Prince  master  of  a  large  and 
populous  territory,  having  at  his  command  a  regular  and  well-appointed 
anny, — the  builder  of  fleets  and  of  furaenals  ? 

Specimens  of  this  sort  of  reasoning  appear  almost  in  every  page^ 
they  are  much  too  numerous  for  us  to  refer  to,  but  we  have  thus 
given  samples  of  the  whole,  to  which  indeed  we  are  much  tempted  to 
add  another  from  vol.  viiiu  p.  228,  (note).  Certainly  our  optics  most 
grossly  deceive  us,  or  this  note  contains  as  glaring  a  specimen  of  mis- 
statement and  false  reasoning  as  we  ever  witnessed.  Mr.  Mitford  cri- 
ticises with  great  asperity  Demosthenes'  reason  for  Philip's  detaining  the 
ambassadors,  viz.  <^  lest  reluming  and  reporting  his  measures^  you 
(addressed  to  the  Athenians)  tnighl  have  embarked,  and  occttfnfing 
ykermopyUe  slopped  his  passage.'*     "  Hardly,"  says  Mr.  Mitford, "  could 
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•och  an  impudent  impoaitioii  beatlempCied  upon  die  mob  of  Ldukn  and 
Palace  Yard.  EYery  whefe  there  would  be  tboae  able  to  inform  tbe 
more  ignorant,  that  nothing  could  so  effectually  cheek  hostile  pr^Mra^ 
tioBS  as  the  presence  qf  cofAassador*"  To  whidi  the  answer  is  obviouSy 
certainly ;  if  those  smbessadors  have  free  power  of  communicating  with 
their  own  countries,  and  can  send  home  regular  di^tches;  bat  if  not, 
(as  how  can  Mr.  Mitford  be  sure  of  the  management  and  direction  of 
posts  and  couriers  in  Macedonia),  their  personal  detentum  was  of  the 
mostvital  unpartance;  and  that  there  was  a  sort  of  coercion  used^ 
appears  firom  Demosthenes  stating,  that  "  he  seeing  the  game  that  was 
playing,  endeavoured  to  get  away  in  a  vessel^  but  was  prevented." 

However,  We  wiU  own^  that  there  are  difficulties  whichever  way  we 
turn  ourselves  in  all  these  transactions;,  that  relate  to  the  peace,  and 
die  melancholy  event  that  ensued, — ^the  annihilation  of  the  Phodans. 
All  is  in  inextricable  confusion ;  never  did  the  turbulency  and  ine& 
eiency  of  a  democracy  in  a  difficult  and  deHcate  crisis  show  themselves 
in  more  glaring  colours.  Never  was  there  such  a  triumj^  in  diplomacy 
aa  that  obtained  hf  Philip  at  this  crisis  over  Athens  and  her  ministeara. 
The  flash  of  the  lightning  and  the  report  of  the  thunder  are  not  more 
amultaneous,  than  was  the  ratification  of  the  peace  by  Athens,  and  the 
extennination  of  a  ni^on  whom  it  was  her  vital  policy  to  protect.  Im* 
penetrable  darkness  rests  on  the  fact  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  the 
Phocians  were  omitted  in  the  preliminaries  signed  at  Athens;  and  in 
the  Psephism  drawn  up  by  Demosthenes  himself,  which  is  given  in  his 
flpeech,  De  Cor.  %%5.  This  was  so  gross  an  omission  according  to  modem 
views,  and  of  such  importance,  that  the  long  discussions  afWwards 
about  the  detention  of  the  Athenian  ministers,  and  their  verbal  in- 
structions on  this  delicate  question,  when  they  went  to  Macedonia  for 
the  ratification  oi  the  peace,  and  their  subsequent  alterci^oiis,  the 
whole  matter  of  Uieir  two  eloquent  speeches  on  the  Embasmf,  appear 
almost  puerile ;  perhaps,  in  our  present  ignorance,  it  would  be  more 
modest  to  say,  unaccountable.  The  additional  articles  in  the  treaty  as 
Deported  by  Hegesqppus,  if  indeed  those  additicmal  articles  were  made  at 
the  tim€^  did  indeed  include  the  Phocians  virtually,  containing  a  sdpu- 
lation  for  their  protection  under  t^e  general  name  <^  tovq  ^XXovc 

But  this  ground  which  we  should  think  the  strongest,  and  most 
natural^  is  not  taken  by  Demosthenes,  in  his  speeches  de  Cor.  and  de 
Leg. ;  but  he  rests  the  whole  affidr  of  the  Phocians  on  the  verbal 
instructions  and  representations  of  the  second  embassy  sent  to  receive 
the  ratification  of  peace.  But  as  to  the  more  important  period  when 
the  Macedonian  embas^  was  at  Athens,  and  the  preliminaries  were 
agreed  upon,  we  are  much  in  the  dark,  as  we  have  stated  above. 
Thatr  at  this  interesting  crisis  there  must  have  been  dreadful  tu- 
mults, clamour,  and  confusion,    a  whole  city  deliberating  publicly  on 
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such  matten;'  that  tkem  tmiit  luire  bten  a  grasi  stniggle  ef  piurdle% 
great  deoeptioD>  and  great  eomi^ptioDy  we  can  easily  i^  tins  diataiwa 
of  time  imagine  t  but  Mr.  Mitford  finds  no  difllculties,  he  has  a 
doe  to  it  all  as  if  he  had  been  present ;  he  has  always  his  Kavonrite 
faypothesu  to  ezjdain  all ;  via.  that  the  Atiienians  were  the  aggressors 
and  the  deoeiTeny  and  Philip  the  aggrieved,  thou^  the  aggrandiaed 
party ;  he  is  always  sure  to  give  us  (to  complete  Uie  picture)  the  rc^ery 
(^  Demosthenes,  and  the  honesty  of  JEschines:  of  whose  honesty,  }3f 
the  bye,  history  has  handed  down  to  us  considerable  doubts,  and  certainly 
some  }>arts  of  whose  ccmdut^  (one,  for  instance,  the  sudden  change  from 
being  in  the  evening  an  qpposer  of  peace,  and  the  next  morning  a  violent 
advocate)  and  likewise  the  r^indHng  another  sacred  war  in  Amj^iissa, 
(whidi,  l^  his  own  account,  he  did),  seem  very  Grange  i  his  speech  to 
the  Amphictyons,  on  that  occasion,  as  reported  by  himself,  seems  too 
supersiitious  in  so  enlightened  a  man  to  have  been  sincere,  and  the  con^ 
seqaences  too  obvious  to  have  escaped  so  dear-^hted  a  politician. 

However,  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  that  imposed  upon  tli6 
people  of  Athens  and  their  mnusters  (for  the  temporary  breach  betWeeii 
them  and  Phabecus  by  no  means  accounts  for  their  abandoning  such 
pennanent  and  substantial  interests)  certainly  never  was  deception  more 
oomidete,  or  dissimulation  more  triumphant :  not  only  the  Athenians, 
but  Phalccus  and  the  Phocians,  were  equally  duped.  Philip  commenced 
his  march,  a  short  and  sublime  picture  of  which  we  have  in  Demosthenes, 
each  party  contending  that  his  appearance,  as  if  it  were  the  transit  of  a 
comet,  portended  evil  to  tome,  but  to  whom  was  difierently  conjectured 
accor^ff  to  the  difference  of  parties  and  of  interests.  The  Phocians, 
abanooiled  by  their  allies,  and  surrounded  with  thdr  enemies,  thought 
their  best  chance  of  safety  rested  on  the  personal  character  of  this 
prince,  and  accordin^y  surrendered  themselves  to  him.  According  t6 
the  forcible  expression  of  the  Greek,  he  dug  down  their  cities,  dismantled 
tiieir  bulwarks,  and,  in  short,  made  a  devastation  oidy  to  be  surpassed  bjr 
that  of  Hyder  AH,  in  the  Camatic  And  yet  Mr.  Mitford  tells  us 
gravely:  '*  He  (Philip)  concurred  with  the  party  of  Phocion  in  desiring 
to  provide  protection  for  that  unfortunate  people,  and  their  Bceotiaii 
aDies.''  Did  he  ?  if  so,  his  desire*  were  very  weak,  and  he  certainly 
could  not  be  said  to  have  had  the  superbe  voUmti  of  Napoleon,  nor  the 
ihrmg  mil  of  transcendental  modem  philosophers.  *'  But,"  says  Mr. 
Biitford,  ''it  was  the  Thebans  who  dug  donm  their  cities;"  so  they 
might  personally.  But  who  but  Philip  in  breach  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
him,  gave  them  up  to  their  deadly  enemies,  the  Thebans  ?  those  very 
Thebans,  who  being  almost  too  weak  to  hold  their  own,  were  coitipleteiy 
worsted  by  these  very  Phodans,  as  Mr.  Mitford  tells  us  a  few  pages 
before.  Subsequently,  p.  401,  speaking  of  the  same  transaction,  and 
making  a  defence  for  Philip,  the  historian  says  for  him,  ^'  He  had  taken 
no  cities  in  their  (the  Athenians')  neighbourhood,  and  laid  waste  none* 
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2!fe.i^ftaciafu  Aad  turrm^ered tokim  instead  cf  iotke  Grmk refmUiot, 
vnder  whote  hands  they  tvould  ka»e  faUen  (most  pal^Uj  false,  for  the 
PhodanB  were  a  full  match  for  their  enemies)  and  some  had  been  laid 
waste,  not  by  Mm,  but  by  the  oldest  and  most  venerable  judicature  kmmm 
to  the  Greek  nation."  Now  really  is  it  posdble  for  hoaxing  to  go  beycmd 
this?  No  doubt  this  wise,  this  pdlitioy  this  powerful  prince,  at  the  head 
of  his  renowned  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  in  a  few  years  afterwards 
ocnoquered  Asia,  and^  according  to  the  sublime  description  of  .Sschineg, 
passed  into  regions  beyond  the  Northern  Bear,*  was  the  mere  tool  and 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  parcel  of  clownish  and  ignorant  deputies 
(so  described  l^  JSschines  himself,  their  assessor)  assembled  from,  a  few 
obscure  cities  of  Thessaty,  Malea,  and  (Eta,  for  instance,  under  the 
jBOjnediate  power  of  Philip,  and,  of  course,  he  was  not  accountable  for 
his  actioBS.  Philip,  himself,  gives  a  very  different  atocount  of  himself, 
and  in  his  letter  to  the  Athenians,  tells  pretty  plainly  what  he  had  been 
doing  in  Phocis.  What  says  Mr.  Mitford  to  this  ?  Why  he  plainly  teUs 
us  that  this  slate  paper  was  a  forgery  of  Demosthenes  I ! !  What  is  so 
remarkaUe  in  all  this  is,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  sacred  wac^ 
Mr.  Mitford's  moral  feding,  as  well  as  historical  fairness,  natuially  leads 
him  to  consider  the  matter  in  its  real  light,  and  condemn  in  a  feeling 
manner  the  wanton,  cruel,  and  hypocritical  attack  made  by  Thebes  <m 
this  devoted  people,  under  mask  of  the  Amphictyonic  coundL  His 
account  is  positively  affecting;  as  an  historian,  he  could  do  justice 
between  Thebes  and  Phods,  but  when  Philip  interfered,  the  tabka 
are  turned ;  then  all  is  palliation  cm  the  part  of  the  historian,  andmodi-^ 
fioation,  &c.  and  the  horror  of  the  catastrophe  is  lost  (as  it  was  intended 
to  be),  in  subtilty  of  disquisition. 

We  are  now  obliged  to  draw  to  a  dose,  and  feel  compelled  to  remark  cur* 
sorily  that  after  the  period  of  this  peace  Mr.  Mitford  is  indefatigable  in 
his  endeavours  to  persuade  himself  and  his  readers  that  the  aggressions 
and  hostilities  in  the  peace  were  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  and  not  on 
the  part  of  that  great  humane  and  literary  character,  for  so  Mr.  Mitford 
describes  Philip.  Now  what  does  this  quiet  sedentary  character  do 
immediately  after  the  peace  ?  We  have  seen  his  proceedings  in  Phocis ; 
he  instantly  turns  his  arms  against  the  King  of  Thrace,  CersoMeptcs, 
dethrones  him,  takes  sundry  dties,  Serrium,  Doriscus,  &c;  attacks 
Ambrada,  and  gives,  part  of  that  country  into  the  hands  of  his  brother* 
in-law,  Alexander,  not  to  mention  his  intrigues  in  Euboea,  &c  ^*  But," 
says  Mr.  Mitford,  '^  these  countries  were  not  induded  in  the  treaty."  If 
Hcgesippus'  statement  be  true  (and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  a  man 
quoting  the  terms  of  a  peace,  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  one,  so 
falsely)  they  were  induded  virtually  by  the  clause  above  alluded   to. 


*  The  Orator  means  to  say  that  Alexander  penetrated  so  far  into  southern  latitudes 
ss  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  constellations  of  the  north. 
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whidi  provided  that  the  bel%erent8  should  not  turn  their  arms  agabit 
the  other  Grreeks,  not  indnded  hy  name*  But,  if  not,  does  not  oonunon 
sense  answer  at  once ;  one  of  the  parties  is  not  to  be  quiet,  whilst  the 
odter  is  constandj  aggrandizing  themselves  with  additional  conquests;, 
and  preparing,  as  Demosthenes  fordblj  calls  it,  otf^-ivorib  against  Athens; 
We  repeat  again  where  has  Mr.  Mitford  lived ;  to  be  ^^norant,  that  in 
inveighing  against  the  politics  of  Demosthenes,  in  this  instance  he  is 
inveighing  against  those  of  his  own  country,  for  the  last  century,  and 
never  more  conspicuously  than  in  our  late  war  against  Napoleon.  Were 
not  his  aggruidisements,  particularly  those  during  the  peace  oi  Amiens, 
the  seiimre,  and  remodelHng,  and  a^ropriating  some  states  of  Italy, 
stated  cm  our  part,  and  stated  justly  too  as  the  cause  of  the  breadi  of 
that  peace  ?  Did  not  Mr.  Windham  use  the  remarkable  expression  that 
if  he  went  on  in  that  way,  he  fvould  grow  us  up  ?  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  Demosthenes  uses  the  same  expression  about  Philip  fvofUyov  Koff 
'EXX^KWK — ''  growing  up  the  Greeks."  Let  any  one  read  a  passage  in 
Phil.  V.  1 54  ed  Reiske,  and  he  will  find  it,  in  fact,  as  die  sequel  has  proved, 
applies  more  to  Napoleon  than  to  Philip.  M?)  yap  oUtrdt,  i  ity^pt^  A9iy- 
ruiot,  rois  ahrolc  x«*PC*>'  ^  ifiXtirwov  ical  rove  a^ofUyovQ,  Ac  &c. 

We  must  now  close  with  assuring  Mr.  Mitford  we  have  no  prejudice 
against  him,  nor  prepossession  in  favour  of  Demosthenes,  but  that  we 
nncerely  give  our  honest  opinion  that  the  difference  between  him  and 
the  man  whom  he  has  conjured  up  as  his  antagonist,  is  this,  that  whilst 
pages  of  Demosthenes,  a  party  orator,  (for  instance,  p.  245,  de  Cor.  ed. 
lidske,)  may  be  admitted  as  a  genuine  and  unimpassioned  summary  of 
the  history  of  that  time ;  whole  pages  of  Mr.  Mitford  must  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  advocacy  of  the  most  prejudiced  and  inveterate  descrip- 
tion, though  he  is  professedly  an  historian,  and  lives  at  the  distance 
of  2000  years,  and  wrote  in  the  retirement  of  his  doset,  wil^  all  the 
means  of  forming  a  cool  and  unbiassed  judgment. 

We  do  not,  in  so  short  a  summary,  wish  to  enter  into  verbal  or  philo- 
logical discussions ;  but,  we  cannot  help  observing,  that  Mr.  Mitford  has 
nude  no  difficulty  of  rendering  a  passage  in  Philip's  letter  quoted  by 
Dem.  de  Cor.  280 — roTc  ^c  ^lii  trvvavrriffatn  nav^rffiel  yjpriffdixeda'  toIq 
^  <rv/i/3otiXoic  ii^ly  fJLti  Kttjuvoic,  ^ifty/iiotc — Mr.  Mitford's  version. 
''  Those  who  attend  will  be  entitled  to  communication  in  council ;  those 
who  fail  in  conforming  to  the  decrees  of  the  confederacy,  will  be  "fined." 

We  can  only  congratulate  Mr.  Mitford  on  finding  a  meaning  in  this 
passage,  which  has  puzzled  ancients  and  modems,  firom  the  time  of 
Ulpian  down — and  must  observe,  that  he  is  dii^>osed  to  illuminate  us  in 
Greek  as  well  as  in  history. 

In  another  passage,  voL  viii.  p.  424,  the  reader  will  find  a  curious  spe- 
cimen of  Mr.  Mitford's  attempts  in  verbal  criticism,  where  be  launches  out 
in  a  note  against  no  less  a  person  than  Wolf,  the  editor  of  Demosthenes, 
for  his  intoipretation  of  the  word  a^pa,  in  a  passage  of  ^schines,  de  Cor. 
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6S8»  Xhf  il  Mitav  ixii^ypriiutniv,  ivtxa  wirrt  rdXavrMV>  oi  {evoc  rcuc 
OtffkUoic  t^F  Axfxiy  6v  vapidoaav^,  on  wbich  WcAf,  as  any  other  scholar 
would,  natuiillj  expbink  dfcpcu^  to  mean  the  Cadmea.  ^'  But/'  sajs 
Mr.  Ikfitfoed  triumphanflyy  ''  see  to  what  mistdces  the  most  learned  aiay 
he  liaUe^  if  thej  will  undertake  historical  explanation  without  the 
txouUe  of  historici^  investigation ;"  and  he  goes  on  to  saY>  itndght  be 
some  other  fort  in  Phocis,  and  not  the  Cadmea^  because  the  Thebuis 
themselyes,  na^^,  Demosthenes  himself^  was  at  that  time  holding  councils 
in  that  very  place.  Now>  Mr.  Mitford  commits  this  egregious  mistace 
by  confounding  chronology.  .£schines  is  not  speaking  of  the  time  prior 
to  the  battle  of  Chsronea>  when  all  the  world  knows  the  Macedonians 
were  not  masters  of  the  Cadmea,  but  of  a  subsequent  period  in  the  time 
of  Alexander,  when  there  was  a  rising  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Mace- 
doniansy  and,  as  it  appears,  there  were  certain  intrigues  attempted  by  ^e 
Thebans  to  re-obtain  possession  of  their  liberty,  as  the  whole  story  is  told 
at  lengih  by  Dinarchus.  So  much  for  the  setting  right  of  Wolf  by  Mr. 
Mitford. 


SCRAPS  FROM  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  A  MUSICAL 
DILETTANTE  TRAVELLING  IN  ITALY. 

MtLAN. — The  first  circumstance  connected  with  music,  diat  struck  me 
on  my  arrival  at  this  city,  was  the  exquisite  fineness  of  ear  these  people 
possess ;  it  is,  indeed,  so  sensible,  that  (aided  by  a  musical  memory,  asto- 
nishing retentive)  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  them  as  they  come  out  of 
tht  theatre  after  the  first  performance  of  an  opera,  singing  die  airs 
which  have  made  the  most  impression  upon  them,  and  to  find  that  after 
the  second  or  third  representation  a  great  part  of  the  audience  know  tlie 
iypelm  as  well  as  the  singers  Uiemselves. 

This  keenness  of  organic  sense,  this  seizing  and  retaining  of  the 
touching  and  the  beautiful,  renders  them  difficult  to  be  pleased  in  musical 
compositions.  Nothing  short  of  inspired  melody  interests  them.  A 
composition,  however  learned  and  elaborate,  without  those  flashes  of 
genius  with  whidi  t^eir  minds  are  stored,  and  to  whidi  their  feelings 
hlave  ihto  enthusiasm,  is  heard  with  the  greatest  apathy,  and  is  to  them 
merely  an  agreeable  noise  signifying  nothing.  The  d^sion  of  a  Mila- 
nese audience  is  an  ordeal  which  the  young  artist  trembles  to  encounter; 
it  gives  him  a  passport  to  reputation,  or  bars  him  from  the  patiiis  of  fame 
-.-indeed  Milan  is  emphatically  and  justly  called  &  piazza  di  carteUo. 
■■  The  operas  are  generally  wdl  got  up  at  the  grand  theatre.  La  Scaia, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  principal  parts  are  coneemed :  the  secondary  cha- 
racters here,  as  all  over  Italy,  are  frequently  aone  in  a  slovenly  manner. 
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Theie  are  seldom  moze  than  threes  four  first-rate  siiigen  engaged  at  a 
time ;  nor  is  this  to  be.wondered  at,  considflring  the  vexy  high  salaries 
these  artists,  from  their  present  scarcity  in  Europe,  are  enabled  to  exact- 
In  the  carnival  of  18^3,  there  were  La  Belloc,  Lablache,  the  finest  bas» 
I  ever  heard,  and  Morelli,  now  a  second-rate  tenor :  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  there  were  La  fi^Uoc,  La  Morandi,  Gralli  the  excellent 
basso,  and  Mari  a  second-rate  tenor.  The  orchestra  of  La  Scala,  excel- 
l^itly  conducted  by  the  veteran  Alessandro  BoUa,  is  very  good:  the 
great  merit  of  the  artists  forming  this  orchestra,  is  the  delicate  manner 
in  which  they  accompany  the  singing ;  they  catch  the  spirit  of  the  vocal 
performer,  they  follow  it  through  all  its  changes,  and 

n  suon  con  arte  accompagnando  al  canto, 

their  notes  seem  to  blend  in,  and  to  identify  themselves  with  those  of  the 
smger  on  the  stage. 

It  were  to  be  desired,  perhaps,  that  the  audience  of  this  theatre 
observed  more  silence  and  order ;  after  a  first  or  second  representatiim 
no  heed  is  given,  except  to  a  few  favourite  pieces ;  during  all  the  rest  of 
the  performance,  conversation  is  carried  on  in  pit  and  boxes  with  as  much 
loudness  (and  Milanese  talk  very  loud)  as  in  the  streets  or  cofiee  houses. 
When  I  first  arrived  here  from  Paris,  where,  despite  of  French  loqua- 
city, the  audi^ice  in  the  musical  theatres  are  very  quiet  and  attentive,  I 
was  surprised — shocked  at  this  Babel  of  noise,  and  thought  it  inoom- 
pfttible  with  the  musical  feeling  of  the  people.  I  have,  however,  since 
found  the  same  practice  all  over  Italy ;  and  from  reflecting  on  the  fre- 
quent repetition,  night  after  night,  of  the  same  opera,  the  negligent 
stjle  of  the  recitoHw,  the  total  absence  of  interest  in  the  literary  part  of 
^  pieces^,  and  the  nullity  of  the  bwer  characters,  I  cease  to  wonder  at 
it  The  traveller,  however,  who  hears  an  opera  for  t^e  first  time,  and 
which  he  may  never  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  again,  will  continue 
to  apostrof^ise  in  no  very  gentle  terms  the  ceaseless  cackle  of  those  who 
have  heard  the  same  opera  fifty  times,  and  may  hear  it  yet  fifty  times 
more. 

Mutieal  Conservatory. — ^The  musical  ctmservatory  of  Milan  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  French,  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  Eugene  Beau- 
haniois  as  Viceroy,  and  a  liberal  endowment  allotted  to  it  by  govern- 
ment St  Maestro  Bonifacio  AsioU,  whose  reputation  is  high  and 
^'idely  spread  in  the  musical  world,  was  appointed  censore  or  director. 
The  most  able  masters  engaged  to  teach  their  particular  arts  to  the  stu- 
dents, were  Signer  Alessandro  Holla  for  the  violin,  Signor  RJlini  for 
the  pianoforte,  and  Signor  BeUolifor  the  French  horn.  The  other  pro* 
^cttors  were  men  of  no  name,  and  little  talent  Every  deficiency  was 
^"ippHed,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  great  musical  talents  and  indefatigable 
^perintendence  of  Asioli ;  this  able  professor  laid  out  judicious  plans  of 
^^^y,  wijote  valuable  treatkes  on  almost  every  branch  cf  hisart,  enlarged 
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the  students'  viewft  of  music  hy  making  them  execute  the  instrumental 
eempositions  of  Haydn  and  Moxart — authors^  whose  works^  it  is  asto- 
nishing to  say^  are  veiy  seldom  performed  in  Italy;  and^  in  shorty  he  used 
numerous  and  efficient  means  to  form  his  pupils  in  this  exqfuisite  and  diffi- 
cult science. 

The  Conserratory  of  Milan  was  thus  thriving  under  the  fostering  ma- 
nagement of  Asioli ;  and  he  was  reasonably  flattering  himself  that  aftdr 
some  years  he  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  almost  fieitheily 
cares  rewarded  by  the  success  and  reputation  of  some  of  his  pupils,  when 
the  political  changes  in  Italy  interrupted  his  endeavours,  and  induced 
him  to  abandon  the  institution  which  may  be  said  to  have  eadsted  but  in 
him,  and  which,  since  his  secession,  has  dwindled  away  into  non-entity. 
The  French  evacuated  Lombardy — the  Austrians  again  entered  Milan— 
Asioli  had  enjoyed  great  consideradon  and  encouragement  under  Beau- 
hamois,  and  had  contracted  a  partiality  for  the  French — the  Austrians 
talked  of  reducing  unnecessary  expenses — the  predilections  and  pride  of 
the  professor  were  wounded ;  and  taking  an  emphatic  Italian  farewell  of 
the  Conservatory  and  Milan,  he  retired  to  his  native  town,  Correggio, 
where  he  now  lives. 

A  Signor  Minqja,  little  known,  was  afterwards  made  Direct^' ;  but 
alas !  what  a  change  !  how  unlike  his  predecessor !  He  is  a  dvdl  old 
man,  upwards  of  sixty,  whose  musical  acquirements  are  rather  question- 
able. I  have  frequently  seen  him,  at  the  weekly  practices,  fall  sound 
asleep  in  a  comer,  whilst  the  poor  students  were  performing  as  best 
they  could — unheeded  and  uninstructed.  The  omsequent  laxity  of 
discipline  and  regular  study  may  be  imagined. 

The  Conservatory  of  Milan,  from  its  first  institution  to  the  present 
day,  has  not  produced  one  composer  of  any  note.  Maestro  Soliva  is  the 
ciify  student  belonging  to  it  that  has  come  before  the  public  His  fust 
c^>era,  ^'  La  testa  di  bronso,"  written  for  the  Scala,  was  thought  to 
indicate  talent,  and  gave  hopes  of  improvement;  but  his  second  and 
and  third  o^peraajacevanojituoo,  so  that  out  of  Lombardy  he  still  remains 
unknown.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  institution  has  produced  some 
young  female  singers  of  promise,  as  La  Bonini,  La  Fabbrica,  and  a  few 
others. 

Music  is  much  cultivated  at  Milan  as  an  accomplishment,  particularly 
singing.  It  is  the  general  and  favourite  entertainment  of  the  evening 
parties  of  the  polite  circles.  The  amateur  performances  consist  duefly 
(^  selections  from  popular  operas ;  and  the  company  listen  with  an  atten- 
tion, not  forced  or  affected,  as  is  often  the  case  in  some  other  countries, 
but  with  evident  signs  of  the  real  enjoyment  music  affi>rds  them. 

That  species  of  female  voice  called  conir'  alto,  so  rare  in  other  coun- 
tries, is  very  common  in'  Lombardy ;  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  products 
of  the  dimate. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalent  taste  tor  singing,  and  the  preference 
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gLven  to  k,  instrumental  mnfic  is  by  no  means  ne^ected  here.  There 
is  a  Dilettante  Society^  compoBed  of  about  forty  members^  who  meet 
every  Sunday  morning,  and  perform  the  most  classical  instrumental 
music  for  a  faU  band ;  for  correctness  and  taste  I  have  not  often  heard 
these  performances  surpassed. 

BalleU  t^adion^-^  must  not  leave  Milan  without  saying  something 
on  these  performances.  They  are^  perhaps^  what  the  Milanese  can 
boast  of  most  exdusively ;  they  are^  certainly^  nearer  perfection  than 
their  operas,  and  by  far  the  best  entitled  to  unreserved  praise.  This 
^lecies  of  spectacle  was  here  brought  to  a  degree  of  excellence  before 
imknown^  by  the  late  Salvatore  Viganb.  His  ^*  Prometheus"  drew 
crowds  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent^  and  impressed  itself  on  the 
minds  of  the  spectators  with  a  force  that  was  thought  to  belong  but  tO' 
the  highest  efforts  of  the  tragic  muse.  Italian  enthusiasm  denominated 
him  '*  11  Dio  de  balU"  Viganb,  by  his  wonderful  jproductions,  awakened 
in  the  Milanese  a  great  taste  for  pantomime — a  taste  which^  thanks  to 
the  delicate  susceptibility  of  these  people^  soon  spread  as  wide  as  their 
musical  tact,  and  now  it  is  not  rare  to  see  ragged  children  in  the  streets 
take  up  a  subject,  and  play  it  in  a  fine^  expressive  style  of  mimicry. 
The  truth  and  vividness  of  colouring  with  which  some  of  the  actors  in 
the  serious  ballets  faction  give  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  heart, 
are  indeed  surprising.  Confined  as  they  are  to  the  limited  means  of 
gesticulation,  they  yet  so  artfully  supply  the  use  of  speech,  that  the 
spectator  does  not  for  a  moment  feel  the  necessity  of  its  intervention  to 
interpret  their  sentiments.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  actors  are 
La  PaUerini  and  Molinari^  pupils  of  Viganb ;  they  are  inimitable-^they 
stand  in  pantomime  where  Mrs.  Siddons  and  John  Kemble  did  in 
tragedy ;  what  Simonides  said  of  dancing  may  well  be  applied  to  the 
pantomimic  action  of  these  two ;  it  is  indeed  a  '^  mute  poetry." 

Viganb,  who  may  be  said  to  have  created  a  new  art^  was  succeeded 
hf  Gaetano  Gioja.  Although  Gioja  has  not  the  genius  of  Viganb,  he 
is  perhaps  the  artist  in  Italy  best  worthy  of  supplying  his  plac^.  His 
"  Niobe"  and  '*  Gabriella  di  Vergy,"  brought  out  at  Florence  ;  his 
''  Castello  di  Kenilworth"  and  "  I  BaccanaH  di  Roma,"  brought  out  at 
Milan,  and  lately  reproduced  at  Naples,  may  be  adduced  as  proofs  of 
his  merit. 

The  ballets  of  Viganb  and  his  school  are  essentially  different  from  the 
^T&ich  grand  ballets :  the  French  are  merely  actional  (to  make  a  word), 
the  pantomimist  being  unconfined  by  the  musical  composer  ;  but  Viganb's 
are  rigidly  metrical,  every  gesture,  every  movement,  being  measured  to 
the  music  of  the  orchestra ;  or,  as  a  recent  Italian  critic  says,  "  the  body 
of  the  fnimic  is  agitated ;  his  arms  are  now  extended,  and  now  with- 
drawn ;  his  feet  make  paces  now  solemnly  slow,  now  rapid ;  the  features 
of  his  face  partake  in  these  varying  movements,  and  all  his  person  corres- 
ponds  with  pontions,  attitudes,  and  starts,  to  the  sounds  of  the  music 
which  touches  his  ear."    This  ntarriage  of  music  with  action  was  weU 
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known  to  the  ancients^  and  seriooi  historisni  have  not  disdained  to  relate 
the  deep  effects  it  produced ;  effect^  whieh,  I  would  ahnost  venture  to 
say,  have  been  equalled  by  some  of  Vigano's  best  pieoes.  Another  ma- 
terial difiference  between  the^  French  and  Milanese  ballet  is,  that  the 
latter  has  much  less  dancing.  Vigano  not  only  diminished  the  quantum 
of  whirHgigging  and  kicking  of  heelsy  but  found  out  die  means  of  intro- 
ducing dances  in  their  proper  places,  and^thus  made  them  contribute  to 
the  telling  of  his  stmes.  In  his  ballets  you  do  not  see  at  the  end  of  every 
act  the  stage  covered  with  dancers  without  any  discoverable  reason; 
you  see  no  half  hour's  flirting  between  a  young  man  and  a  young 
woman  about  a  nosegay  or  a  ribbon-knot ;  no  pair  of  prim  baUervd 
rush  on,  as  if  they  had  fallen  from  the  clouds,  in  the  midst  of  the 
action.     No  ;  poor  Salvaiore  Vigano  understood  things  much  better  i 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  A  COUNTRY  COUSIN. 

You  must  not  hurt  my  little  Pretnium.^..~SchoolJbr  IScmmtkl, 

Simon,  for  twenty  toilsome  years, 
Chequer'd  with  hopes,  and  cares,  and  fears. 

Thy  soul  has  sigh'd  for  gold ; 
In  various  trades,  and  various  shops. 
Tea,  coals,  tobacco,  blacking,  hops. 

Thou  hast,  or  made,  or  sold. 

How  hast  thou  slav'd  from  li^t  till  dark. 
Risen  at  mom,  without  the  lark. 

Swept,  watered  thy  own  door ; 
Twice  married,  twice  in  the  Gasette 
Thy  bankrupt  name  has  been,  and  yet 

My  Simon,  thou  art  poor !  i 

Poor  to  a  fault,  for  'tis  a  fault. 
When  like  a  Turk  thou  might'st  exalt 

Thy  profit,  to  lack  pelf! 
But  cheer  up,  Simon !  only  grope 
To  London,  and  there  still  is  hope 

Ev'n  for  thy  simple  self! 

Thou  need'st  not  write  like  Walter  Scott, 
Thou  need'st  not  forge,  nor  yet  I  wot 

Like  Catalani  sing ; 
To  line  thy  pockets  with  a  plum. 
Thou  need'st  not  steal,  nor  yet  bec<»ne 

A  tradesman  to  the  King ! 
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Them,  n/eed'it  not  in  Pactolus'  stream 
Bathe  thae^<-4)ut  hast  thou  ne'er  a  adieme 

For  dmnii^  Irish  bogs^ — 
For  Indian  sugar  free  from  bkeks, 
Coab  in  associated  sacks^ 

Or  docks  i'  ihe  Isle  of  Dogs ! 

Plans  to  facilitate  the  mail-way^ 
Steam-coaches^— on  a  post  and  rail- way — 

A  firm  to  foil  the  tricks 
That  centre  in  the  Baker*s  head^ — 
A  Dou^-Co.  for  retailing  Breads — 

Or  one, — ^for  baking  bricks. 

Tea-partners  to  compete  with  Bish — 
Mom^Kdies  of  Joint-Stock-Fish, — 

Some  Equitable  Loan  ;•— 
Tea-chandlers,  dealing  in  salt  d^, 
Pluckers  of  coral  from  the  lips 

Of  Syren  babes  unknown. 

Divers  to  rob  the  seamaid's  curls, 
And  strip  Queen  Thetis  of  her  pearls, 

Bell's  System  in  the  seas, — 
The  very  prospect  will  bewitch. 
The  worid-subscribers  must  get  rich. 

And  Divers  make  Dives. 

Or  art  thou  rich  enough  to  bear 
The  Chicken-hasard  of  a  share. 

The  ''London  Poultry"  begs 
Thy  first  subscription  to  decide 
A  likely  venture  to  divide 

A  goose  with  golden  eggs  ! 

Or  would'st  thou  join  a  firm  of  scrubs. 
Behold  the  new  steam  washing  tubs. 

It  may  not  be  impn^er 
To  state  that  they  have  lately  plann'd 
To  form  a  junction  with  the  grand 

'*  Consolidated  Copper." 

Farmers  to  farm  Australian  plains, 
(Ev'n  now  no  barren  field  remains) 
This  plough  has  scarce  a  share — 
O  sell  thy  stock  in  trade,  and  come 
To  London  and  invest  the  sum 
Before  our  ^crips  grow  rare ! 
JuNB,  1825.  P 
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A7«r^-^1  thy  Ibd&stk  wariu  of  tin. 
And  dull  in  soAietiiiiig  lxgliter*-4]i 

The  fumes  of  oool  and  coke— 
The  '^C^aagawOA,''  or  "GmComprtaB^d," 
The  grand  ''  Cork  PortaUe"^id  est 

The  Iriih  Botdad  moke ! 

Thero's  Steaai— in  Packet9--hMS  a  tale 
Like  James's  powdert-^-lnnKs  fidl 

Before  the  powers  of  steam-^ 
Or  has  Ihy  soul  ne'er  learned  to  stray 
As  far  as  London's  milky  way 

To  deal  in  cows  and  cfeam  I 

Sah  sellers  with  pfo^)eotiye  j^Aans 
Invite  thee — foture  Tats  and  vans^ 

Are  freely  hought  and  sold ; 
Bus  chiefly^ — Please  some  Pasoo  part 
Some  mkte  make  thme^^or  that's  the  «rt 

Indeedof  gettii^gdd. 


SOME  ACXX)UNT  Of  THE  LIFE  OP  RICHARD  WILSON,  ESQ.  RA.  » 

This  is  no  had  specimen  of  book-making.  We  haye  hefe  a  luuid- 
some  quarto  containing  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  peges^  oae  hundred 
and  eight  only  ci  which  profess  to  treat  of  the  Life  of  Wibon,  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Tohune  being  filled  with  stories  about  notidng, 
accounts  of  divers  terrible  adventures  in  which  the  author  has  been 
engaged^  and  a  variety  of  nonsensical  reflections  in  which  he  has 
thought  proper  to  indulge  for  the  especial  edification  of  the  pubGc 
The  fact  seems  to  b^  that  Mr.  Wright,  who  is  a  vehonent  admirer  of 
painting,  desiring  to  do  honour  to  Wilson,  determined  in  an  evil  hour 
to  write  his  life,  without  considering  that  some  materials  are  neceanry 
to  a  work  of  biography;  and  having,  as  might  be  expected,  in  a  few 
pages,  exhausted  all  his  knewiedge  of  his  subject,  he  has  been  com- 
pelled, possibly  nothing  loadi,  to  favour  the  world  with  a  considerahle 
quantity  of  foreign  and  impertinent  matter,  in  order  to  plump  up  the 
quarto  to  a  respectaUe  sise.  The  first  eight  pages  contain  some  few 
particulars  of  Wilson's  birth,  parentage,  education,  and  so  forth,  sudi 
as  we  mi^t  not  unreasonably  hope  to  find  in  a  newipaper  obituary ; 


•  Some  Aooount  of  the  Lilt  of  Rkhaid  WBson,  Em^.  RA.  by   T.  Wright,  Em|. 
1  vol.  4to.    London,  Loofinan,  1824. 
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ikm  autkor  baring  in  tlita  diort  spioe  acrived  at  the  death«^bed  cf  tlie 
sttbyect  of  kii  work>  at  CokxRondie,  in  Denb^i8h2Te>  wanders  into  all 
sorts  of  digrMBionSy  and  bores  4U  with  some  touches  of  refinement,  and 
an  aaterraiaahfe  storjF  about  Loggerheads,  for  which  he  a^^pears  to  have 
an  exceeding  retitk  He  k  grievously  troubled,  it  seems,  because  stage- 
coaches and  other  vdiides  daily  pass  through  the  village  of  Llanverris ; 
**  This  uwy  be  well,"  he  says,  '^  in  a  commercial  point  of  view ;  but  to 
the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  travelling  for  no  other  end  than  the  search 
after  enjo3rment,  these  coaches  come  upon  him  with  an  intrusion  so 
diacerdant  with  the  feelings  of  his  heart  that  they  produce  a  shock'* — 
hut  the  author  shall  describe  this  terriUe  shock  in  his  own  wonfa,  he 
shall  telL  die  whole  tale  of  his  delicate  distress  in  his  own  way. 

*'  Colomondie  is  in  Denbighshire,  on  the  borders  of  Flintshire,  and 
not  far  removed  from  the  turnpike-road  leading  from  Chester  to  Ruthin, 
which  passes  through  the  adjoining  village  of  Llanverris,  or,  as  it  is 
now  almost  universally  called.  Loggerheads.  The  rural  simplicity  and 
%uiet  seclusion  which  ttis  spet  fiarmerly  enjoyed^  have  of  late  years 
undergone  a  very  sensible  change ;  the  road  through  it  having  become^ 
the  daily  route  of  several  stage-coaches  aood  other  vehicles,  little  con« 
oistent  with'  ideas  of  tranquillity  and  repose.  In  a  commercial  point  of 
▼iew,  this  may  be  well;  but,  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  travelling 
Car  no  other  end  than  the  search  after  enjoyment  in  the  delightful 
aoenerj  witii  which  this  interesting  country  abounds,  such  olgectd  come 
upon  him  with  an  intrusion  so  discordant  with  tjke  feelings  of  his  heart, 
that  they  produce  a  shock  almost  as  violent  and  offensive  as  that  which 
the  harsh  sound  of  an  inatrument  out  of  tunej  in  a  full  orchestra^  does 
to  the  ear  of  an  intent  connoisseur." 

A  very  terrible  shock  indeed;  but,  all  things  considered,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  utility  of  these  conveyances  makes  amends,  in 
Mone  measure,  for  the  affliction  which  they  carrytotli^e  soul  of  the  send* 
mental  tourist ;  and  so  long  as  the  pain  to  romantic  minds  does  not  exceed 
that  of  the  jar  of  a  false  note,  th^e  vehicles  may  perhaps  be  tolerated ; 
when  any  lover  of  the  picturesque  has  his  heart  &irly  broken  by  the 
sight  of  a  dusty  stag^  with  six  inside  and  twelve  out,  in  a  retired 
village^  we  will  reconsider  the  matter,  and  see  what  can  be  done  for 
the  relief  of  sweet  sensibility.  From  the  grievance  of  coaches,  the 
author  proceeds  to  expatiate,  at  some  length,  on  the  great  comfort  and 
advantage  which  the  tourist  will  derive  from  making  sketches  of  the 
oountiy  through  which  he  may  pass ;  "  The  recurrence  at  some  future 
period,  to  a  series  of  memoranda  so  made,''  he  observes,  "  is  like 
travelling  the  country  over  again,  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  ex^npted  firom  the  fatigue-  or  inconvenience  which,  in  his  journey, 
he  may  perhaps  have  experienced."  Thus  a  well*sketched  journey  will 
save  a  man  of  taste  the  expense  and  trouble  of  much  posting,  and  he 
may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  seeing  the  country  in  his  portfolio,  without 
having  his  &ier  feelings  agonised  by  the  appearance  o£  stage-coaches^ 
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m  retired  villages.  From  sketches,  Mr.  Wright  relapses  to  Loggerhe^ 
a  name,  the  facetiousness  of  which  fills  him  with  wonder  and  per- 
plexity ;  on  this  interesting  subject  he  twaddles  in  the  following  vein : 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  we  were  oonsideriiig,  viz.  the  interesting  village 
of  LUnverris.  On  the  occMion  alluded  to,  having  finished  mj  sketch,  I  enqonred  of  a 
countryman,  who  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time,  the  name  of  the  village  before 
ut,  and,  as  it  maj  be  supposed,  was  somewhat  surprised  by  his  answering  in  a  broad, 
blunt  tone  of  voice,  dad.  without  the  least  i4>parent  intention  of  passing  a  joke, 
"Loggerheads." 

Though  aware  that  Welsh  was  the  language  then  generally  spoken,  the  term 
seemed  so  remarkable,  that  I  was  induced  to  repeat  my  question.  Still  the  answer  was 
precisely  the  same ;  I,  therefore,  without  further  hesitation,  inscribed  at  the  foot  of 
my  drawing,  notwithstanding  the  oddity  of  such  a  title,  in  plain  English,  Loggerheads  ; 
Bor  did  1,  until  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  find  out  the  real  meaning  of  the  word, 
always  supposing  that  it  must  have  been  some  Welsh  appellation,  assimilating  in 
sound  with  our  own  language,  and  which  at  the  time  appeared  a  very  curious  and  laugh- 
able coincidence  of  terms. 

Y  To  unravel  this  mystery  about  Ix^gerheads,  we  must  travel  back  to 
the  sixth  page  of  the  book,  in  which  Mr.  Wright  has  thus  explained 
the  subject  of  his  endless  wonderment  Having  announced  his  arrival 
at  the  village  of  Loggerheads,  he  informs  us  that,  '^  This  singular 
appellation  owes  its  origin  to  the  subject  of  the  aign  painted  by  Wilson 
for  the  village  ale-house,  and  upon  which  are  exhildted  the  heads  of  two 
very  jolly-looking  feUows,  grinning  and  staring  out  of  the  picture 
towards  the  spectator:  underneath  are  written,  in  very  legibk  cha- 
racters, the  words,  '  We  three  Loggerheads  be.'  The  painting  retains 
its  elevated  situation  to  this  day,  though,  perhaps,  little  of  the  ordinal 
colour  may  remain,  it  having  been  more  than  once  re-toudied  since 
Wilson's  time.  The  innkeeper,  nevertheless,  sets  a  high  value  up<ni 
this  appendage  to  his  house,  which,  no  doubt,  has  induced  many  a 
traveller,  perhaps  from  moUves  of  curiosity  alone,  to  step  in,  and  try 
what  sort  of  entertainment  might  be  found,  notwithstanding  the 
extraordinary  mode  of  salutation  which  greets  him  on  his  arrival  at  tbe 
door."  How  nicely  imagined  is  this  possible  demand  for  a  pot  of  beer  ; 
the  writer  will  not  do  the  traveller  the  injustice  to  presume  him  thirsty  ; 
he  banishes  every  idea  of  a  toping  animus,  and  brings  him  into  the 
ale-house,  "perhaps  from  motives  of  curiosity."  Mr.  Wright,  is, 
indeed,  evidently  a  gentleman  of  a  very  discreet  and  sober  imagination. 
Our  author,  having  fairly  exhausted  the  subject  of  Loggerheads,  favours 
us  with  a  few  particulars  concerning  Wilson.  Among  his  personal 
peculiarities,  a  large  nose  is  numbered,  which  Mr.  Wright  is  inclined  to 
set  down  to  the  account  of  his  fondness  for  a  pot  of  porter,  which  un- 
g^iteel  drink  he  preferred  to  the  more  expensive  beverage  of  wine,  we 
are  told,  "  even  though  it  might  be  placed  before  him  !**  In  another 
place,  we  are  further  informed,  that  on  occasions  when  a  tankard  of 
porter,  with  toast  in  it,  was  put  before  Wilson,  he  said  very  UUle  / 

In  person,  Wilson  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  sixe,  of  robust  make,  and 
rather  corpulent,  his  head,  at  the  same  time,  being  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  hk 
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figure.  Daring  the  latter  jears  of  hig  lifb,  Ida  face  became  red,  and  was  cOTered  with 
blotches ;  he  had  a  remarkably  large  nose,  and  was  much  displeased  if  any  one  ap- 
peared to  observe  it.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  attributed,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  hit 
fondness  for  a  pot  of  porter,  to  which  it  was  his  custom  not  unfrequently  to  resort, 
and  which  at  ail  times  he  preferred  to  the  more  expensive  beverage  of  wine,  even 
though  it  might  be  placed  before  him.  He  wore  a  wig  tied  or  plaited  bdiind,  into  a 
kno^er  or  club,  and  a  triangular  cocked  hat,  according  to  the  costume  of  the  time. 

On  the  subject  of  Wilson's  works>  Mr.  Wright  very  indiscreetly 
inserts  a  long  passage  from  Edward's  Anecdotes  of  Painters.  The  latter 
author  quotes  Sir  Joshua  Re3molds's  Strictures  upon  Wilson's  picture 
of  Niobe^  with  the  design  of  showing  that  the  observation^  though 
generally  justj  did  not  apply  to  the  particular  painting  under  considem- 
tion.  We  shall  extract  some  remarks  of  Sir  Joshua^  and  the  answer  of 
Mr.  Edwards. 

Our  ingenious  academician,  Wilson,  has,  I  fear,  been  guil^,  like  many  of  his 
predecessors,  of  introducing  gods  and  goddesses,  ideal  beings,  into  scenes  which  were 
by  no  means  prepared  to  receive  such  personages.  His  landscapes  were  in  reality  tdi 
near  common  nature  to  admit  supernatural  objects.  In  consequence  of  this  mistake,  in 
a  very  admirable  picture  of  a  storm,  which  I  have  seen  of  his  hand,  many  figures  are 
introduced  in  the  foreground,  some  in  apparent  distress,  and  some  struck  dead,  as  a 
spectator  would  naturally  suppose,  by  the  lightning,  had  not  the  painter  injudidoudy 
(as  I  think)  rather  chosen  that  their  death  should  be  imputed  to  a  Httle  Apollo,  who  ap- 
peals in  die  sky  with  his  bent  bow,  and  that  those  figures  should  be  considered  as  the 
ddldreo  of  Niobe. 

To  manage  a  subject  of  this  kind,  a  peculiar  style  of  art  is  required,  and  H 
can  only  be  dene  without  impropriety,  or  even  without  ridicule,  when  we  adapt  the  dm* 
tactar  of  the  landsci^,  and  that  too  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  historical  or  poetical  repre- 


This  is  a  very  difiknlt  adventure,  and  it  requires  a  mind  thrown  back  two  thousand 
years,  aad^  as  it  were,  naturalised  in  antiquity,  like  that  of  Nicolo  Poussin,  to 
achieve  it. 

In  the  peture  alluded  to,  the  first  idea  that  presents  itself  is  that  of  wonder,  in 
seeing  a  figure  in  so  uncommon  a  situation  as  that  in  which  the  Apollo  is  placed, 
for  the  clouds  on  which  he  kneels  have  not  the  appearance  of  being  able  to  support 
him ;  they  have  neither  the  substance  nor  the  form  fit  for  the  receptacle  of  a  human 
igure,  and  they  do  not  possess  in  any  respect  that  romantic  diameter  which'  is  appro» 
priated  to  such  a  subject,  and  which  alone  can  harmonise  with  poetical  stories. 

For  our  parts  we  must  confess,  that  considering  the  thing  critically, 
we  cannot  imagine  what  possible  occasion  gods  and  goddesses  can  have 
for  clouds  at  alL  Why  should  they  be  supposed  to  need  this  sOrt  of 
support  ?  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  men  are  so  little  accustomed  to 
see  divinities  taking  the  air,  that  they  would  feel  an  uneasiness  were 
they  to  picture  to  themselves  gods  or  goddesses  in  the  sky,  without  some 
article  under  their  feet  just  to  break  the  idea  of  a  fall.  No  painter 
would  think  of  describing  a  bird  as  resting  on  a  cloud,  because  we 
know  that  birds  are  very  much  at  home  in  the  air,  and  in  no  sort  of 
danger  of  breaking  their  necks ;  but  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
men  and  women  always  resting  on  something  more  solid  than  air,  when 
we  carry  our  own  likenesses  into  the  skies,  we  put  clouds,  resembling 
f<eather  beds,  under  them  in  order  to  give  an  appearance  of  repose  and 
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•Becuiitj  to  tlie  figures.  The  Dtrtch  cany  this  S3nBpathy  still  further, 
and  their  artists  have  painted  heavenly  choirs  performing  concerts  in 
the  clouds  with  music  books  before  them,  some  of  the  angels  scraping 
away  (m  violoncellos,  others  vigorously  thrumming  double  basses,  and 
odMors  blowing  bassoons  with  oU  their  might. 

Mr.  Edwards's  answer  to  Sir  Jodiua's  objectioiis  are  droQ  enough ; 
iie  ea^s  that  the  doud  in  Wilson's  picture  is  fully  equal  to  ike  weight 
t£  ^e  figure  which  it  is  suj^osed  to  sustain ;  it  follows  then  that  he 
aiust  ha^e  aonie  precue  idea  of  the  weight  of  an  Apollo  in  die  sky,  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  it  is. 

Sir  Joihaa  next  obterres,  tlist  **  the  figure  of  ApoDo  is  placed  in  an  unoomnKNi 
nknulioii,  itt  oloads  on  which  he  kneds  not  having  the  appearance  of  bdng  aith  to 
support  him.**  By  this  remark  it  aeems  that  Sir  Joshua  did  not  recoUeet  the  picoue, 
fx  examine  the  print,  when  he  wrote  his  critique,  Ibr  the  figure  in  questJon  is  by  no 
means  so  disposed  as  to  give  the  spectator  toy  idea  of  pain  from  its  want  of  support; 
MDd  the  liae  is  perfectly  suited  to  its  place,  or  representation  upao  the  picture,  as  <Af 
4^^p€aramc€  qf  the  cbmd  it^fitUy  equal  to  the  weight  which  it  is  supposed  to  suttaiM  f 
jmd*  indeed,  the  figure  appears  to  be  floating  upon  that  species  of  doud^  which  is  often 
seen  rolling  along  in  a  thnnder*storm,  near  the  sur£ice  of  the  earth,  wliile  the  rest  of 
the  atmosphere  is  loaded,  and  uniformly  obscured,  by  those  dark  and  heavy  vapoms 
that  occasion  theatoim. 

We  pass  over  some  forty  pages  to  anecdotes  of  Wilson  collected  by 
Mr.  Field.  Under  this  head  we  are  told  that  Wilson's  nose  became 
very  large  and  red,  and  that  the  boys  in  the  street  called  him  "  nosey," 
whereat  he  was  annoyed.  We  meet  with  the  following  as  a  charac- 
teristic anecdote.  '^  TheTurk's  Head,  in  Gerrard-strcet,  wascelehrated 
for  two  dubs  or  societies,  the  one  literary,  die  odier  of  artiste ;  and 
Wilson  would,  in  his  characteristic  manner  point  out  to  a  brainier  artist 
any  unknown  paember  of  the  former  who  chanced  to  pass,  by  whisper- 
ing, '  There  goes  one  of  the  Sapientia.'  Trivial  as  such  expressions 
may  appear,  they  are  indicative  of  the  character  a^d  manner  of  the 
man ;  they  are  often  free  notices  ci  internal  feeling."  The  deuea  ihef 
are  I  At  one  of  the  meetings  at  this  dub,  one  gentleman  styled  anodier 
a  monkey,  and  Wilson  complimented  the  speaker  by  calling  him  a  bear, 
which  wit  unspeakably  delighted  the  company  and  reconciled  aH  pardes. 
Whereupon  the  narrator  goes  into  an  ecstasy,  and  asks,  *^  Does  not  this 
epesk  volumes  m  favour  of  the  feelings  of  all  pardes  }  Is  it  not  the 
way  to  that  oomrnunicm  d  minds  which,  by  gentle  coUisum,  promoia  the 
poUfh  and  sharpens  the  wits  of  man  P  "  Possibly  it  may  be  so,  but 
the  experiment  is  hajsardous,  and  might  provoke  disagreeable  coUisums ; 
at  all  events,  the  admired  words,  bear  and  monkey,  should  not  be  i^ 
plied  undl  the  retorts  of  bottles  and  glasses  have  been  removed  from  the 
table.  We  give  another  singularly  piquante  anecdote.  ^'Wilson's 
pupil,  Mr.  Jones,  having  invited  him  to  view  a  large  landscape  he  had 
painted,  Wilson  went  to  see  it.  ''  Well,  Mr.  Jones,'*  said  Wilson, 
*'  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  "  "  Here  is  my  picture,  sir,"  relied 
Jones.     "  Stole  my  temple,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Wilson.     "  Do  you  think 
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U  too  ink,  Mr.  Wiboa?"  in^nred  Jontt.  '*  Bkok  onouc^  ^  ^ 
GDOieieiice,  Mv.  Jone^"  replied  Wflscm.  ^*  Good  noraisig,  Mr.  Jones,** 
and  awmy  be  went ;  for  Jones's  sacrilege  had  ofibnded  him." 

This  is  sad  stuff  indeed^  but  there  is  nothing  better  in  the  book  and  in- 
asmuch as  this  twaddle  does  relate  to  ^^^ilsoui  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
out  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  contain  matter  less  to  the  puipose^. 
though  full  at  dull  and  pointleaB.  The  seeond  and  largerpart  treats  dft 
onmibuB  rebus.  '  Phreadogy/  '  Singular  Adyeiit«»es>'  ^  Curieas  Oaour-^ 
rencesy'  *  Virtuous  Employment,  '*  Masquerades^' '  Trui  Source  of  Happi- 
nessy  *'  Genend  Suwairow/  and  divers  other  subjects.  The  heading  of 
one  page  tells  us  that  sorrow  is  the  lot  of  all;  and  the  next  intimates^  that 
*  True  happiness  is  of  a^retired  nature  ;'  fiirther>  we  found  it  affirmed, 
that '  Happineti  it  best  sougkl  in  landscape  painting;'  and  shortly  after- 
wards we  were  startled  by  the  proposition,  "  Religion  AND.LitKD-' 
8CAPX  PATNTiNG  inssparablb/'  which  the  author  establishes  to  his 
complete  satisfaction^  by  force  of  a  syllogism ;  both  the  major  and  mipoir 
o£  this  syllogism  are  somewhat  crasy,  but  neverdieless  the  poor  gentle- 
man evidently  regards  it  with  infinite  pride,  as  the  very  perfection  of 
sound  logic.  ^  True  genuine  religion,  the  author  will  venture  to  assert, 
must  ever  be  found  the  inseparable  companion  of  landscape  painting ; 
that  is  to  say,  sucha  study  of  the  art  as  is  here  meant  to  be  understood; 
and  it  is  totally  impossible  that  the  one  should  be  pursued,  without 
not  only  prompting,  but  implanting  and  nourishing  those  sentiments 
which  the  other  inspires.  Will  the  whole  science  of  hgicfurmsh  amort 
scholastic  syllogism  than  this  f  The  love  qf  nature  is  religion  ;  paining 
is  the  love  rf  nature ;  therefore  paifding  is  religion,  MUton,  Grapr^ 
Thomson,  Cowper,  Beatftie,  Mason,  were,  every  one  of  tjiem,  paiattfrs 
m  this  sense  of  the  word ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  consequence  in  a 
great  measure  of  being  so,  deeply  impressed  with  the  sacred  truths  of 
our  most  holy  religion,  as  their  respective  woAs,  together  with  th« 
biography  of  each  of  them,  sufficiently  testify."  p.  p.  221,  222,  Th« 
page  in  which  this  beautiful  specimen  of  reasoning  stands  is  headed^ 
''  Paintiko  18  BmLwuxk"  Really. diis  is  an  afiair  rather  tot  th« 
procham  ami  of  Mr.  Wright,  than  for  his  critic.  In  the  very  next 
diapter,  the  author  holds  forth  on  the  following  variety  of  matters, 
^'^^eptidsm.— ^Religious  Enthusiasm. — Rational  Religion.-— Cheerfulness 
the  Companion  of  the  Lover  of  Nature.— The  Author^s  Eelippn. — ^Diffi^ 
eukyrfjudgingofthe  Feeling  c^othen.— No  IfapjpiBesswxdumtTraift*  - 
qniUky  «f  Mind. — Study  of  Nature  and  Laadsca^  Paintb^  hi^y  eon-' 
ducive  thereta — These  Pmrsuits  nev«r  failing  Resources  under  Calamity. 
— Eaon]^  in  Proof. — ^Anecdote  of  the  Dul^  of  Marlborough.— FW> 
saves  and  Advantages  to  be  derived  horn  tbie  Study  of  Painting.'' 

We  diaU  ecmdude  oiur  notice  of  this  bad  book  with  a  Jeu  f  esprit  of ' 
orne  Mr.  £l]yk>t,  whldi  the  author  has  had  the  firisndiy  maiice  to  record 
in  his  kst  chapter  by  way  of  a  bonne  bouehe.    This  ingenious  ^|ngram, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  fiat  enou^  for  '  a  person  of  quality,'  and  eoarss 
enough  for  a  coal4ieaver. 
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Uxpptatiog  DM  di^  to  bt  tp  oigigod  in  th«  gallery  at  DtcKleu,  In  oorapany  with 
Mr.  E^iot,  our  thai  ceniait  miniiter  at  the  ooort  of  80x007,  ^  genHomau  poueuim^ 
adnguhr  talent  fir  wit  and  happy  repartee^  we  came  near  the  eaad  of  4i  young  fordign 
practitioner,  a  smart,  pert-looking  disdi^e  of  the  brush,  who  was  copying  a  fine 
picture  of  the  Italian  school,  the  subject  cS  which  was  tlie  Three  Graces.  Nothing 
could  be  much  more  wretched  than  the  presumptuous  attempt  which  this  genius  had 
made ;  bad  draiHng,  and  worse  colouring,  widi  no  one  pretension  to  any  thing  good. 
After  looking  attientiyely  at  the  yoang.man*s  patemance  for  a  few  seoonds,  Mr.  £Hioc 
tamed  to  me  with  a  signiiiaHit  lode,  and  uttered,  in  the  readiest  manner  hnaginabki 
the  foUowmg  lines : — 

*'*•  Three  graceless  Graces 

Did  theur  graces  hide. 

Two  show*d  their 

And  die  third  her  side.'* 
thus  giving  the  attitude  and  a{^eaiance  of  these  beauties  with  the  gieateat  possibk 
tnidL 

Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Elliot^  Mr.  Wright  feds  himself 
compelled  to  protect  the  character  of  that  facetious  gentleman  ftooL 
certain  reflections  on  it,  which  it  seems  may  be  found  in  Tweddel's  Re- 
mains. We  do  not  at  all  understand  the  merits  of  the  storj,  for  the 
author  has  not  the  clearest  way  of  making  himself  understood  ;  hut,  in 
spite  of  our  lately  formed  resolution  to  close  the  book^  we  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  quoting  a  passage  eminently  fulsome  and  absurd^  In 
which  a  curious  parallel  is  drawn  between  the  ways  in  which  Bunijstera 
at  foreign  courts  and  landlords  of  inns  receive  travellers. 

Taking  it,  however,  even  for  granted,  that  the  lamented  Mr.  Tweddd  was  so  un- 
fortunate at  not  to  meet  with  that  attention  which  he  might  have  expected,  still  does  it 
follow  that  gentlemen,  offidadng  in  a  high  and  important  fonction  of  the  state,  the  very 
leprtssntadves  of  mi^esty,— does  it  foUow  that  oharacters  so  exalted  are  to  be  exposed  to 
tlM  niiie  of  every  disappointed  and  mortified  itinerant  on  the  road  ?  Let  as  but  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  situation  in  which  such  persons  are  placed,  and  considsr  how 
totally  impossible  it  must  be  that  any  traveller,  however  distinguished  his  fortune  or  \m 
abilides,  can  reasonably  expect  to  be  noticed  by  a  minister  abroad,  unless  a  proper  in- 
troducdon  has  been  received,  and  which  there  is  no  intention  to  insinuate  Mr.  Tweddal 
was  without.  T^e  opportunilUt^  indeed^  which  these  gentlemen  postest^  ofdUHngmdu 
ing  the  ^ahns  of  each  individual  at  he  happens  to  arrive^  are^  to  compare  rmaO  tMrnge 
wk(igfeat^  little  d^f^rentfiom  thote  of  the  landlord  of  an  htn.  How  very  sifasmd^ 
for  instance,  and  how  altogether  unfair  would  it  be,  for  the  traveller  who  riitdes  in  a 
nofsy  hack^haise,  to  complain  beoanse  he  had  not  experienced  the  like  oeremoniout 
attendons  with  him  who  comes  rolling  along  in  his  own  carriage  and  four  ?  In  the  one 
ease,  the  outward  appearance  alone  is  the  sole  criterion  upon  which  the  inn-keeper  can 
with  safety  rely ;  so,  in  the  other,  letters  of  introduction,  from  quarters  of  respect- 
ahOity,  ftnodsh  the  only  guide  by  whidi  a  minister  can  be  governed  in  showing  that 
coiixteay  and  protection  which  he  may  feel  it  either  his  duty  or  his  inclination  to  beatow. 
It  appears  in  the  dtle  page  that  this  book  is  puUished  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Artist's  Fund.  Mr.  Wrist's  bookseller  will  infonn  him  that  he 
would  have  given  better  efl^  to  his  benevolent  purpose  had  he  sub* 
scribed  to  the  fund  the  sum  which  so  mudi  good  print  and  ^^aper  antst 
cost  him.  No  Charity  will  ever  gain  by  the  sale  of  such  a  work  as  this; 
for  the  charity  of  its  design  cannot  cover  the  multitude  of  its  mmi-^ 
the  straight  course  to  charitv  is  always  the  best. 
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THE  WEDDING. 

I  DO  not  know  when  I  have  heen  better  pleased  than  at  being  inritcd 
last  week  to  be,  present  at  the  wedding  of  a  friend's  daughter.  I  like  to 
make  one  at  these  ceremonies^  which  to  us  old  people  give  back  our 
youth  in  a  manner,  and  restore  our  gayest  season,  in  the  remembrance 
of  our  own  success,  or  the  regrets,  scarcely  less  tender,  of  our  own 
youthful  disappointments,  in  this  point  of  a  settlement.  On  these  occa- 
sions I  am  sure  to  be  in  good  humour  for  a  week  or  two  after,  and  enjoy 
a  roflected  honey-moon.  Being  without  a  family,  I  am  flattered  with 
these  temporary  adoptions  into  a  friend's  family ;  I  feel  a  sort  of  cousin- 
hood,  or  undeship,  for  the  season;  I  am  inducted  into  d^^rees  c£ 
affinity ;  and,  in  the  participated  socialities  of  the  little  community,  I 
lay  down  for  a  brief  while  tny  solitary  bachelorship.  I  cany  this  humour 
so  far,  that  I  take  it  unkindly  to  be  left  out,  even  when  a  funeral  is 
gokig  on  in  the  house  of  a  dear  friend.     But  to  my  subject 

The  union  itself  had  been  long  settled,  but  its  celebration  had  been 
hitherto  deferred,  to  an  almost  unreasonaUe  state  of  suspense  in  the 
lovers,  by  some  invincible  prejudices  which  the  bride's  father  had  unhap- 
pily contracted  upon  the  subject  of  the  too  early  marriages  of  females. 
He  has  hoeai  lecturing  any  time  these  five  years — for  to  that  length  the 
courtship  ha^  been  protracted — ^upon  the  propriety  of  putting  off  the 
sdemnity,  till  the  lady  should  have  completed  her  five  and  twentieth 
year.  We  all  b^an  to  be  afraid,  that  a  suit,  which  as  yet  had  abated  of 
i|one  of  its  ardours,  mi^t  at  last  be  lingered  on,  till  passion  had  time  to 
cod,  and  love  go  out  in  the  experiment.  But  a  little  wheedling  on  the 
fart  oi  his  wife,  who  was  by  no  means  a  party  to  these  overstrained  no- 
tions, joined  to  some  serious  expostulations  on  that  of  his  friends,'  who^ 
from  the  growing  infirmities  of  the  old  gentleman,  could  not  promise 
oursdves  many  years'  enjoyment  of  his  company,  and  were  .anxious  tq 
bring  matters  to  a  conclusion  during  his  life  time,  at  length  preyailed ; 

and  on  Monday  last  the  daughter  a(  my  old  ftiend.  Admiral '• — , 

having  attained  the  womanly  age  of  nineteen,  was  conducted  to  the 
church  by  her  pleasant  cousin  J ,  who  told  some  few  years  older. 

Before  the  youthful  part  of  my  female  readers  express  their  indjlgna- 
tion  at  the  abominal]ile  loss  of  time  occasioned  to  the  lovers. by  the  |H:e- 
poaterous  notions  of  my  old  friend,  they  wiU  do  well  to  consider  the 
reluctance  which  a  fond  parent  naturally  feels  at  parting  with  his  child. 
To  thta  unwillingness,  I  believe,  in  most  cases  may  be  traced  the  dii^ 
enoe  of  ojnnion  on  this  point  between  child  and  parent,  whatever  pre- 
tences of  interest  or  prudrace  may  be  held  out  to  cover  it.  The  hard- 
heartedness  of  fathers  is  a  fine  theme  for  romance-writers,  a  sure  and 
moving  topic ;  but  is  thcro  not  somctliing  uutondor,  to  say  no  more  of 
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it,  in  the  hurry  which  a  beloved  child  is  aometimes  in  to  tear  hersdf 
from  the  parental  stock,  and  commit  herself  to  strange  graftings  ?  The 
case  is  heightened  where  the  lady,  as  in  the  present  instance,  happens  to 
be  an  only  child.  I  do  not  understand  these  matters  experimentallj, 
but  I  can  make  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  wounded  fnide  of  a  parent  upon 
these  oceasions.  It  is  no  new  observation,  I  believe,  that  a  lover  in  most 
cases  has  no  rival  so  much  to  be  feared  as  the  father.  Certainly  there  is 
a  jeakmsy  in  unparaUd  suhfecU,  which  is  little  less  heart-rending  than 
the  pasoon  which  we  more  strictly  christen  by  that  name,  MotheraT 
seraples  are  more  easily  got  over ;  for  this  reason,  I  suppose,  that  the 
protedaon  transferred  to  a  husband  is  less  a  derogation  and  a  loss  to 
their  authority  than  to  the  paternal.  Mothers,  besides,  have  a  tremUing 
ftNPesaght,  which  paint6  the  inconveniences  (impossible  to  be  ocmcdved  in 
the  swQoe  degree  by  the  other  parent)  <3i  a  life  of  forlorn  celibacy,  whi^ 
ih%  refusal  of  a  tdierabk  match  may  entail  upon  their  child.  Mothers^ 
kistiBct  is  a  surer  guide  here,  than  the  cold  reasonings  of  a  father  on 
mch  a  topici  To  this  instinct  may  be  imputed,  and  by  it  alone  may  be 
excused,  the  unbeseeming  artifices,  by  which  some  wives  push  on  ^e 
matrimonial  (Hrqjects  of  their  daughters,  which  the  husband,  however 
approving,  i^all  entertain  with  comparative  indifference.  A  little  shame- 
kssness  on  this  head  is  pardonal^.  With  this  explanation,  forwardness 
becomes  a  grace,  and  maternal  importunity  receives  the  name  of  a  virtue. 
But  die  parson  stays,  while  I  pr^[)osteroudy  assume  his  office ;  I  am 
pieaohing,  while  the  bride  is  on  the  threshold.  , 

Kor  let  any  of  my  female  readers  suppose  that  the  sage  reflections 
winch  have  just  escaped  me  have  the  obliquest  tendency  of  i^licatioii 
to  the  young  lady^  who,  it  will  be  se^a,  is  about  to  venture  upon  a 
^ange  in  her  oonditicm,  at  a  mature  and  competeiU  age,  and  not  wkheut 
die  fullest  approbation  di  both  parents.  I  only  deprecate  very  kmahf 
marriages. 

It  had  been  fixed  that  the  ceremony  should  be  gone  throu^  at  an 
early  hour,  to  give  tine  for  a  little  defeune  af^ierwards,  to  which  a  select 
party  of  friends  had  been  invited.  We  were  in  dburch  a  little  before  the 
dock  struck  eight. 

Nothing  could  be  more  judicious  or  graceful  than  the  dress  of  the 
bride-maids— the  three  channing  Miss  Foresters-~on  this  morning.  To 
give  the  bride  an  opportunity  of  shining  singly,  they  had  come  habited 
all  in  green.  I  am  iil  at  describing  finale  apparel ;  but,  while^stood 
at  the  altar  in  vestments  white  and  candid  as  her  thoughts,  a  sacrificial 
whiteness,  tket^  assisted  in  robes,  such  as  might  have  become  Diana's 
nymj^s — Foresters  indeed — as  such  who  had  not  yet  come  to  the  reso- 
lution of  putting  cff  cold  virginity.  These  young  maids,  not  being  so 
blest  as  to  have  a  mother  living,  I  am  told,  keep  single  for  their  father's 
sake,  and  live  all  together  so  happj  with  their  remaining  parent,  that 
the  hearts  of  their  lovers  are  even  bn^cen  with  the  prospect  (so  inaus* 
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pidous  to  didr  hopes)  of  sndi  unhitemipted  and  {Hxyvoldng  1ioBie-ooi»- 
fbrt.     Gallant  girls !  each  a  victim  worthy  of  Iphigenia ! 

I  do  not  know  what  business  I  have  to  be  present  in  solemn  places.  I 
cannot  divest  me  of  an  unseasonable  disposition  to  levity  upon  the  most 
awful  occasions.  I  was  never  cut  out  for  a  public  functionary.  Cere- 
mony and  I  have  long  shi&en  hands ;  but  I  oould  not  resist  the  impor- 
tunitiesof  the  young  lady's  father^  whose  gout  unhappily  confined  him 
at  home,  to  act  as  parent  on  this  occasion^  and  gitfe  awag  the  bride.  Some- 
thing  ludicrous  occurred  to  me  at  this  most  serious  of  all  moments^-^a 
flenae  of  my  unfitness  to  have  the  dlq)osal^  even  in  imagimtion^  of  tiM 
sweet  young  creature  beside  me.  I  fear  I  was  betrayed  to  eone  lights 
nessy  for  the  awful  eye  of  tlie  parson — and  the  rector's  eye  of  Saint 
Mildred's  in  the  Poultry  is  no  tr^  of  a  rebuke — was  upoa  me  m  on 
instant,  souring  ray  incipient  jest  to  the  tristM  severities  at  a  frmeral. 

This  was  the  only  misbehaviour  which  I  can  plead  to  upon  this  soienm 
occasion^  unless  vrha^  was  objected  to  me  after  the  o^:emony  by  one  of 
the  handsome  Miss  Turners^  be  accounted  a  solecism.  She  was  pleased 
to  say  tha^  she  had  never  seen  a  gentleman  before  me  give  away  a  bride 
in  black.  'Now  blade  has  been  ray  ordinary  appard  so  long-^indeed  I 
take  k  to  be  the  proper  costume  of  an  author — the  stage  sanctions  it-^ 
tliat  to  have  appeared  in  some  lighter  colours — a  pea-green  coat,  for  in- 
stance, like  the  bidegroom's — ^would  have  raised  more  mirth  at  my 
expense,  than  the  anomaly  had  created  censure.  But  I  could  pcnceive 
that  the  Mde's  mother,  and  some  elderly  ladies  present  (God  fakas  them  l)y 
would  have  been  well  content,  if  I  had  come  m  any  other  colour  thsoi 
liiat.  But  I  got  over  the  omen  by  a  lucky  apol(^e,  which  I  remem- 
bered out  of  Pilpay,  or  some  Indian  author,  of  all  the  Idrds  being 
invited  to  the  linnets'  wedding,  at  wlndi,  when  all  the  rest  came  in  their 
gayest  feathers,  the  raven  alone  apc^ogised  for  his  doak,  because  **  he 
had  no  other."  This  tcderably  reconc^ed  the  elders.  Bat  with  the 
young  peof^  all  was  merriment,  and  shakings  of  hands,  and  congra* 
tnlations,  and  kissing  away  the  bride's  tears,  and  kissingB  frmn  her  in 
return,  till  a  young  lady,  who  assumed  some  experience  in  these  mMen, 
having  worn  the  nuptial  bands  some  four  or  five  weeks  longer  than  her 
friend,  rescued  her,  archly  observing,  with  half  an  eye  upon  the  bride- 
groom, that  at  this  rate  she  would  have  *'  none  left.*^    ~ 

My  friend  the  Admiral  was  in  fine  wig  and  buckle  on  this  occasiim-*-* 
striking  contrast  to  his  usual  neglect  of  personal  appearance.  He  did 
not  once  shove  up  his  borrowed  locks  {Im  custom  ever  at  his  morning 
studies)  to  betray  the  few  grey  stragglers  of  his  own  beneath  them.  He 
wore  an  aspect  of  thoughtful  satisfaction.  I  trembled  for  the  hour, 
whidi  at  length  approctched,  when  after  a  protracted  breakfast  of  three 
hours— if  stores  of  cold  fowls,  tongues,  haras,  botargoes,  dried  fruiti^ 
wines,  cordials,  &c  can  deserve  so  meagre  an  (^ipellation — ^the  coach  was 
(announced,  which  was  come  te  carry  off  the  bride  and  bridegroom  for  a 
season,  as  cnstora  has  sensiMy  ordained,  into  the  country ;  upon  which 
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design,  wishing  them  a  felicitous  journey,  let  us  return  to  the  assembled 

guests. 

As  when  a  well>gnced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
The  eyes  of  men 
'  Arc  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next 

.  So  idly  did  we  bend  our  eyes  upon  one  another,  when  the  chief  per- 
formers in  the  morning's  pageant  had  vanished.  None  told  his  tale. 
None  sipt  her  glass.  The  poor  Admiral  made  an  eBEoit — ^it  was  not 
much.  I  had  anticipated  so  far.  Even  the  infinity  of  fiill  satisfaction, 
that  had  betrayed  itself  through  the  prim  looks  and  quiet  deportment 
of  Ids  lady,  began  to  wane  into  something  of  misgiving.  No  one  knew 
whether  to  take  their  leaves  or  stay.  We  seemed  assembled  upon  a  silly 
occasion.  In  this  crisis,  betwixt  tarrying  and  departure,  I  must  do  jus- 
tice to  a  foolish  talent  of  mine,  which  had  otherwise  like  to  have  brought 
me  into  disgrace  in  the  fore-part  of  the  day ;  I  mean,  a  power,  in  any 
emergency,  of  thinking  and  giving  vent  to  all  manner  of  strange  non- 
sense. In  this  awkward  dilemma  I  found  it  sovereign.  I  rattled  off 
some  of  my  most  excellent  absurdities.  All  were  willing  to  be  relieved, 
at  any  expense  of  reason,  from  the  pressure  of  the  iDtolerahle  vacuum 
which  had  succeeded  to  the  moaning  bustle.  By  thift  means  I  was  for- 
tunate in  keeping  together  the  better  part  of  the  company  to  a  late 
hour ;  and  a  rubber  of  whist  (the  Admiral's  favourite  game)  with  some 
rare  strokes  of  chance  as  well  as  skill,  which  came  opportunely  on  his 
side — lengthened  out  till  midnight— dismissed  the  old  gentleman  at  last 
to  his  bed  with  c<»nparatively  easy  spirits. 


I  have  been  at  my  old  friend's  wioiis  times  since.  I  do  not  know  a 
visiting  place  where  every  guest  is  so  perfectly  at  his  ease ;  no  wber^ 
where  harmony  is  so  strangely  the  result  of  confusicm.  Every  body  is 
at  cross  purposes,  yet  the  effect  is  so  much  better  than  uniformity.  Con- 
tradictory orders ;  servants  pulling  one  way  j  master  and  mistress  driving 
some  other,  yet  both  diverse ;  visitors  huddled  up  in  comers  ;  chairs  un- 
symmetriiied ;  candles  disposed  by  chance ;  meals  at  odd  hours,  tea  and 
supper  at  once,  or  the  latter  preceding  the  former ;  the  host  and  the 
guest  conferring,  yet  each  upon  a  different  topic,  each  understanding 
himself,  and  neither  tr3ring  to  understand  or  hear  the  other;  draughts 
and  politics,  chess  and  political  economy,  cards  and  conversation  cm  nau- 
tical matters,  going  on  at  once,  without  the  hope,  or  indeed  the  wish,  of 
distinguishing  them,  make  it  altogether  the  most  perfect  cancordia 
discors  you  shall  meet  with.  Yet  somehow  the  old  house  is  not  quite 
what  it  should  be.  The  Admiral  still  enjoys  his  pipe,  but  he  has  no 
Miss  Emily  to  fill  it  for  him.  The  instrument  stands  where  it  stood, 
but  she  is  gone,  w^asc  delicate  toudi  could  sometimes  fen*  a  short  minute 
S4q)ea8e  the  warring  elements.  He  has  learnt,  as  Marvel  expresses  it, 
to  *^  make  his  destiny  his  choice."  He  bears  bravely  up,  but  he  does  not 
come  out  with  his  flashes  of  wild  wit  so  thick  as  formerly.    His  sea  songs 
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seldomer  escape  liim.  His  wife^  too,  looks  as  if  she  wanted  some  jounger 
body  to  scold  and  set  to  rights.  We  all  miss  a  junior  presence.  It  is 
TTonderfiil  how  one  young  maiden  freshens  up,  and  keeps  green,  the  pa- 
ternal roof.  Old  and  young  seem  to  have  an  interest  in  her,  so  long  as 
she  is  not  absolutely  disposed  of.  The  youthfulness  of  the  house  is 
flown.     Emily  is  married.  Elia. 


DON  ESTEBAN.^ 


This  book  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Spanish  Exile,  who  in  the  shape  of  a 
novel  has  given  us  some  spirited  sketches  of  the  manners  of  his  country, 
and  many  forcible  descriptions  of  its  troubles  and  political  convulsions  of 
late  years.  The  plan  of  Don  Esteban  is  tha  only  part  of  it  to  which 
we  object ;  the  materials  are  good;  but  the  vehicle  contrived  for  their 
introduction  is  heavy  and  clumsy,  and  often  serves  very  cdnaiderably  to 
impair  the  effect.  The  machinery  of  the  work  is  fiction  of  a  very  com- 
mon-place order,  and  it  is  often  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish  the 
matter  of  fact  from  the  romance  with  which  it  is  interwoven.  X>oii 
Eatebttn  is  perpetually  shifting  his  diaracter  in  a  moat  perj^ezing  and 
provoking  manner ;  at  one  moment  he  is  the  historian,  at  ano^ier,  the 
cavalier  of  romance ;  and  what  makes  the  matter  worse  is,  that  in  the 
former  capacity  he  delights  us,  while  in  the  latter  he  is  exceedingly 
tedious  and  uninteresting.  His  love  adventures,  .for  example,  of  which 
we  have  an  abundance,  are  exactly  those  that  may  be  found  in  the  wellv 
thumbed  marble-covered  volumes  of  the  circulating  library;  he  gets 
knod^  on  the  head  and  finds  himself  sick  in  a  fine  bed,  attended,  aiv 
cording  to  the  custom  of  novels,  by  a  beautiful  female,  who  of  course 
turns  out  to  be  hi»  mistress,  whom  he  is  perpetually  meeting  with  lyj 
those  surprising  chances  which  are  common  as  dicers'  oaths  in  romances^ 
This  is  the  rubbish  of  the  book,  and  we  wish,  it  had  been  spared,  for 
there  is  in  these  volumes  plenty  of  matter,  which,  communicfl^  in  the 
dryeat  form,  could  not  fail  to  please.  The  author  is  evidently  an  in- 
telligent man ;  and,  having  had  opportunities  of  seeing  much,  and  with 
powers  of  describing  what  he  has  seen,  he  could  not  set  down  the 
events  which  have  passed  under  his  observation  in  Spain  during  the 
long  troubles  of  that  unhaj^  country,  without  producing  a  boc^  of 
considerable  interest  It,  therefore,  annoys  us  to  find  good  materials 
mixed  up  with  very  poor  fiction  by  way  of  embellishment ;  but  this 
defect  ought  probably  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  publisher,  or,  let 
the  blame  of  it  attach  where  it  may,  the  general  merits  of  the  work 
make  ample  compensation  for  the  blemish  in  question. 

The  author's  description  of  the  guerilla  warfare  is  extremely  ani- 

•  Don  Esteban ;  or,  Mcmoits  of  a  Spaniard.   Written  by  Himself.    3  vols.  London, 
Colbum,  1825. 
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matmAy  and  we  itgnt  aiticli  tlntn^canftot  aiord  sptee  for  extracts  fitam 
tt  He  alio  paints  with  great  force  the  tjcanny  of  the  FEeacli,  and 
the  varietj  of  wajt  in  which  thej  provoluxl  the  people  of  Spain  to 
hk)ody  letalialion.  In  Engiaad  we  have  fai^ily  no  notion  of  the  ini-i 
tatiBg  petty  annoyances  and  vexations  to  which  an  insolent  soldiery  are 
aooniUnned  to  subject  the  inhabitants  of  an  invaded  country  ;  the  sul^ 
joined  passage  gives  a  spirited  and  we  believe  faithful  picture  of  these 
minor  evils  of  war ;  the  gallantry  and  bienseance  of  the  army  of  the 
self-declared  politest  people  in  the  world  certainly  do  not  shine  in  the 
description : — 

Unfintiutttely  (for  so  I  must  consider  k,)  my  ddest  ebter,  Marienne,  was  bow 
hfeoming  in  all  the  loveliness  of  youth  and  beauty.  This  could  not  esci^pe  the  too  dis- 
eemfaig  eyes  of  the  officers  who  lodged  in  our  house  i  and  who  imagined,  that  in  a 
eoDquered  ooontry  they  had  a  right,  not  only  to  erery  thing  possessed  by  thefnhaln^ 
taats,  batalio  to  ibiir  persons.  That  m  might  not  be  molcstad  by  them,  ws  coninad 
•Hiselvss  tntirsfy  to  oar  own  apartments,  and  avoided  lis  nrach  as  possible  appearing 
hafeie  them ;  bat  notwithstanding  all  our  precautiona  and  xetiiement,  they  found  moans 
to  break  in  upon  it,  and  to  intrude  almost  every  instant,  even  into  our  diambcrs. 

J  ought  to  remark  h'fere,  that  in  general  there  are  in  every  house  two  suites  of  rooms,' 
which  are  alternately  inhabited  and  deserted  in  the  seasons  of  winter  and  snnmer. 
AbMt  the  beginninf  of  October  the  large  ones  are  shut  up  tiH  the  beginning  6i  June, 
«Aths  snallsr  anea  opanod.  These  have  the  bri^  or  stone  iooca  cavond  wUh  mms, 
Mlida  af  Sodgo  and  baas  wood,  dyed  in  a  variety  of  colours,  and  whidi  servo  ihitoid  af 
carpetfc  As  fire  plaoea  are  not  conmion  in  the  houses  of  Spain,  we  make  use  of  a 
(ra«rro,f  raised  about  half  a  foot  from  the  ground  by  a  drcalar  wooden  frame,  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  which  contains  the  embers  of  the  burnt  wine^hoot,  the 
fomes  of  which  are  not  at  aH  injurious  to  the  health,  like  those  of  Ae  charcoal  made 
of  biusb-wood,  which  latter  is  used  only  by  the  poorer  dasses,  who  from  habit  fod  no 
tneonvauence  from  its  choking  smell.  It  is  round  these  hraseras  that  the  people  of  the 
bonse  and  their  visitors  sit,  resting  their  foec  on  the  wooden  frame)  the  man  fa  tdk 
politics,  and  the  women  seandaL 

About  the  beginning  of  June,  the  large  dosed  apartments  are  thrown  open,  and  the 
Oman  ones  stript  of  tfadr  mats,  and  winter  dothing.  The  balconies  assume  outwardly 
their  iHittodress,  or  curtains,  which,  soaked  in  water  several  tinAs  a  day,  not  only  keep 
the  sun  ofl;  but  rsftesk  the  air.  The  window^atters  are  neaily  dosed  from  momng 
to  aun  set^  sdmiiling  just  Ught  enott|^  for  persons  to  see  one  another,  and  the  floors 
are  irrigated  several  times  a^^y  to  make  the  apartntents  cooler. 

All  these  comforts,  however,  we  were  obliged  to  forego,  as  it  often  happened,  that 
the  billeted  officers  drove  us  from  one  part  of  the  house  to  the  other,  just  as  diey 
thought  they  Were  likdy  to  be  nearer  to  my  sister's  apartment.  Those  who  dared  not 
d»it  An  tfadr  own  authority,  brought  a  pofite  note  from  the  French  governor,  request* 
fa^myfruhertoaUowtheoffieers,  under  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  ddhrs  in  caae  of 
disobodisttce^  to  choooe  thdr  own  apartments  in  the  house,  to  whidi  we  were  obliged  to 
submit.  They  would  then  choose  for  some  of  their  bed-rooms,  those  next  to  my  sister's, 
which  of  course  compelled  the  family  to  move  to  another  part  of  the  house ;  but  whither 
they  would  quickly  follow,  and  from  thence  back  again,  hunting  us  up  and  down  the 
house  as  if  it  had  not  belonged  to  us.  Not  contented  with  this,  they  would  bring  all 
thenr  friends,  and  nudce  a  sort  of  barrack  of  the  house,  while  we  were  obliged  to  supply 
them  with  Aid,  lights,  and  every  Httle  et  cetera  that  they  pntended  to  want. 

At  night,  too,  whilst  we  were  in  our  i^partments,  enjoying  a  little  peace  with  a  few 

f  A  flat  and  open  brass  pan,  about  two  feet  in  diameter. 
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Hm  itele  party  ti  Mom^  ittm  hid  UmA  ^Ah  m*  lodgm  (pcmietiiBci 
ttkihirtyX  would  entor,  #mi#  0ertmomk^  vad^  etMMin^  ikmmehm  thsra 
as  sovereigii  lords,  order  our  serrants  to  bringthon  Cbe  best  wine  &om  ear  eeUati,  Tht 
^BM  woald  thai  go  briakly  round,  and  thate  pdke  viiitar8  would  aDtertain  ub  with 
Uie  rtploite  they  had  performed  against  ^  bri^tuidi^  as  they  were  jdeased  to  call  our 
troepa  ;  telling  us  the  number  of  those  they  had  killed,  hanged,  and  quartered ;  the 
diiircbes  and  houses  they  had  robbed,  and  even  the  number  of  women  they  had  vio- 
lated ;  enlfvenlfig  the  recital  with  some  hundreds  ot  tacreti  pettewj  matins,  &e* 

We  pass  over  a  good  deal  of  fighting  and  adrenture  to  tihe  estaUislK 
ment  of  tlie  bdoved  Peidinand  on  the  throne ;  of  the  gallaintries  of 
this  respectable  sorereign,  we  find  the  following  account  :— 

Erery  day  the  king  gave  audience  to  those  who  had  any  thing  to  ask,  in  suimiMr  at 
aboat  five,  befbtc  he  went  to  the  promenade,  tad  in  winter  after  his  letom  from  it.  In 
ike  tix  years  of  absohitism,  the  usual  number  of  petitkiners  who  came  daily,  ameaiHeil 
to  aiboat  forty,  and  there  remained  ahnoet  every  week  about  a  bondred  aad  sixty  ]mii» 
SOBS,  who  had  net  sueeeeded  m  seeing  the  king.  In  the  time  of  the  CoasliiiiUsu^  the 
manber  of  those  who  came  weekly  never  eacecded  thir^.  In  these  andieBeas  the  Idag 
stood  bdiind  a  kksd  of  balustrade;  the  oqptain  of  the  guards  a  litde  ftfftber  on  his  i]|^ 
hand,  agemilhombreonh]sleft,andagarioa  bdiindtheciqptamofthegttafdsw  The 
nemorialiste  eame  in  by  one  door,  and  as  they  knelt  down  to  deliver  their  petition  lato 
dbe  king's  hands,  were  at  liberty  vcrbaBy  to  explain  the  oontcnta  of  it,  and  then  Mised 
by  another  door.  The  king  hi  taking  the  petition,  gave  it  to  the  aytain  of  Ae  goasda^ 
who  headed  it  aver  to  Ae  ganso,  and,  if  he  inrmed  en  the  ^oi  the  rranllkwi  t^goait 
the  demand,  he  first  doubled  one  end  of  ]t«  All  these  petitionawMa  aAecwaidaiBa4«a 
him  by  the  secretary  of  decraes,  and  if  he  granted  their  request,  he  would  write  the 
letter  ^  C '  odurwise  an  «  N.*  ^ 

Many  of  those  amorous  intriguee,  which  he  eanisdon  in  a  mast  seandahms  and  nolo* 
rbas  manner,  ^cang  ftom  tfiese  aadBeneee.  Whenever  he  saw  a  lady  at  them  who 
pleased  him,  he  nodded  to  the  ciytain  of  the  guards,  who  in  his  turn  made  a  sign  to  the 
gancn,  who  never  fhDed  to  go  and  m^et  the  Ihir  petitioner  as  she  left  the  hall,  and 
ittlMm  her  he  had  orders  ftom  the  c^»tain  of  the  guards  to  desire  her  to  eall  at  his 
apartments,  on  the  fMlowiag  day  at  sudi  an  liour,  to  receive  his  majesty's  aaswait 
Hither  the  king  came,  and  granted  or  refused  her  request,  aooocding  as  he  ibund  her 
&poeed  to  grant  or  oppose  his  wishes.  Some  of  the  most  abandoned  women  have 
through  rimilar  means,  and  under  varioas  pretences,  obtained  large  sums  of  meney. 

A  tided  lady,  of  GasHlle,  whose  house  I  visted  ahnest  daily,  waaonceshigM  oat  k 
the  above  manner.  CaUing  apen  her  one  morning  about  deven,  I  waaeuiprised  to  see 
dmost  every  pane  of  glass  in  her  apartment,  the  looking  glasses,  vases  and  cUnmey 
ornaments,  broken  hito  a  thousand  pieces,  and  a  beaatiftil  breakfast  diina  serviee  scat- 
tered about  the  ground.  Theladyhersslf  was  reclining  on  a  sofi^  her  £Me  covered  with 
a  handkerchief,  and  weeping  moot  bitteriy.  I  begged  her  to  explain  the  reason  of  that 
eztraorduMry  sig^t :  she  wept  and  hesitated  a  long  time,  and  at  last  tsld  me,  that 
havbg  had  oecasion  to  demand  aftivoar  of  the  king,  she  had  gone  with  her  daa|^er  to 
his  audience  and  reeeived  an  intimation  by  the  gaczoo,  to  repair  on  the  following  dsy  t# 
die  Duke  de  Alagon*s  apartments,  i^ere  she  had  met  the  king,  who  toUhec,  in  no  very 
ddicate  terms,  that  he  had  become  enaoMiured  of  her  daughter,  and  must  see  her  neat 
day,  for  which  purpose  he  would  go  to  her  own  house  to  breakfost.  As  it  was  impoa- 
Mt  for  her  to  reftise  hhn  admission  into  her  hou»e,  she  made  die  necessary  prepanriions 
to  reseive  faha,  but  desired  her  daughter  net  to  iqppear.  In  foct  he  came  that  morning 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  de  Alagon,  and  finding  that  her  daughter  was  not  called,  not- 
withstanding bis  repeated  commands,  became  so  outrageous,  that  he,  assisted  by  the 
Duke,  broke  every  thing  in  her  apartment,  as  I  saw  it  there,  and  after  loading  her  with 

t  CojicedidOy  granted;  Negado,  denied. 
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ahuiiTe  language,  lettnd  fblmijiatiiig  thiwtt  against  her !  DbgraotAil  at  the  above 
transactioDs,  and  manj  others  rdated  in  te  sequel  maj  appear  to  an  ilnglirii  reader, 
the  author  can  vouch  for  the  tmdi  of  them. 

A  terrible  affiray^  it  appears,  resulted  from  one  of  these  amours.  The 
Infante  Don  Carlos  informed  the  Queen  of  her  wrongs ;  she  accordin^j 
tore  the  beloved  Ferdinand's  hair  out  by  the  roots  when  he  returned  to 
his  palace^  and  the  King  thrashed  the  Infante  for  telling  tales,  who  on 
Ids  part  acknowledged  the  royal  favours,  by  diaking  the  fire-shovel  at 
the  Lord's  anointed ;  the  monarch  took  fright  at  the  shovel  and  fled 
incontinently,  but  in  revenge  he  wished  much  to  bamsh  Don  Carlos  for 
having  taken  up  fire  irons  against  his  sovereign : — 

Another  night,  while  I  was  on  guard  at  the  door  of  the  king's  ^lartments,  I  reoeived 
die  order  not  to  cell  to  arms  if  I  saw  the  king  come  out.  Soon  after  be  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  all  mj  comrades,  as  was  customarj  on  these  secret  occasions,  hastened  to  their 
apsifpnsnts  behind  the  screen.  Before  he  went  out,  he  gave  the  queen  to  undsntaod 
that'  he  was  going  to  the  oflice  of  the  Mimstar  of  Finance  to  transact  Hf«'v*tT;  a  thing 
wfaidi  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  both  at  night  and  in  the  morning ;  but  the  Infonte 
Don  Carlos,  who  had  particular  reasons  to  be  displeased  with  his  brother,  and  who  had 
heard  him  make  an  appointment  with  the  duke  and  Chamorro,  ^ame  soon  after  into  <he 
queen's  apartments,  and  informed  her  of  it.  At  first  she  would  not  give  credit  lo  jt^ 
but  the  Infante,  thehetter  to  convince  her  of  the  truth  of  this,  took  her  to  the  king'^ 
cabinet,  where  he  oug^t  to  have  been,  and  then  oaosed  the  duke  and  Chamono  to  be 
called  to  her,  who  also  of  course  could  not  be  found. 

Her  jealousy  thus  exdted,  she  became  ezcessivdy  irritated,  and  waited  the  king's 
return.  No  sooner  did  he  appear,  than  she  received  htm,  not  with  her  usnsil  blandidi- 
ments  and  smiles,  but  with  sharp  nsils  tesring  handftils  of  hair  ftom  his  head,  and  at 
the  same  time  saying  in  Portuguese, — ^^  So  you've  been  with  th^  Captain  of  the  Guards 
to  see  your  mistiess,  eh  ?— Well,  take  that !" 

Ferdinand,  surprised  at  this  unusual  reception,  tried  to  learn  who  had  given  her  this 
information,  and  having  found  it  out,  went  in  a  rage  to  the  Infonte's  ^artments,  and 
striking -him  on  thefoee,  told  him  angrily,  that  no  one  but  a  tattler  like  him  would  have 
been  guilty  of  such  a  trick. 

The  Infonte,  seizbg  a  shovel,  shook  it  at  him,  Mying  that  at  that  moment  he  nMur 
considered  himself  as  the  Infonte,  nor  him  as  the  King,  and  challenged  him  to  fi^t  a 
dud,  as  he  would  not  brook  sudi  an  insulu  Ferdinand,  who  to  his  other  good  qualities 
jakm^  that  of  cowardice,  was  quite  alarmed  at  seeing  the  Infante  seixe  the  shovel,  and 
ran  away,  vowing  he  would  send  him  into  exile,  and  have  his  lifo  if  he  could.  In  fiict, 
on  the  following  day  be  caused  a  decree  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  banishment  of  the 
Infonte  to  Aranjneg,  till  he  could  betried ;  and  caUed  upon  his  council  to  sign  it.  One 
of  Ae  counsellors,  a  man  possessing  mcMfe  prudence  and  foresight  than  his  master,  and  a 
litde  more  boldaess  than  his  coDeagues,  si^  that  although  he  knew  he  himself  were  to 
be  condemned  to  death,  he  would  not  sign  sudi  a  decree;  for  he  considered  the  throne  as 
already  tottering  to  its  foundation  by  the  discontent  which  was  daily  becoming  more 
general,  and  whichcouldnot  foil  to  be  eonsidetably  increased  by  such  A  step.  This,  and 
the  prayers  of  the  odier  Infontes,  obliged  Ferdinaod  to  sacrifice  to  policy  his  thirst  for 
vengeanoe. 

Many  pleasant  anecdotes  of  this  kind,  and  interesting  descriptions  of 
events  and  national  manners,  are  to  found  in  Don  Esteban,  which  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  whose  plea- 
sure in  the  perusal  of  the  book  will  not  be  diminished  by  the  reflection, 
that  a  Spanish  Exile  profits  by  the  gratification  he  affords  them. 
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TAB  NAOnjRAL  AND  BfSDICAL  IHSTSTICON.* 

TflSBX  is  BoChing  so  ea^  as  cautiag ;  and  no  cant  much  more  dull  and 
much  more  worn,  than  that  about  temperance.  Mr.  Gay  says  that  glut* 
tony  is  '^  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  the  w(»rst."  We  should  be  thankful 
to  know  the  reason  why.  It  is  because  the  road,  the  monastic,  and 
ascetic  road>  to  heaven  is  through  an  empty  stomachs  The  soul,  divested 
d  its  earthly  incumbrances  by  fasting,  says  St.  Francis  Xavier,  wings  its 
way, — to  the  seventh  heaven — says  the  MoUah  Abdulfazel ;  and,  con- 
templating the  divine  essence  undogged  by  the  weight  of  worldly  flesh, 
tajB  Tertullian,  becomes  wn^t,  say  the  Sutis^  in  all  the  inefi&ble  love — 
sod  thus,  asd  thus.  And  Mr.  Forsyth, "  surgeon,  &c."  says  that ''  so  much 
does  the  health  of  the  people  in  general  depend  on  temperance  and  sim- 
plicity, as  well  as  on  the  right  ordering  of  their  diet,  that,  were  m^ 
attention  paid  to  this  subject,  fewer  of  those  disorders  which  are  the 
scourge  of  the  human  race  would  be  met  with  in  society." 

There  is  a  more  intimate  connection  between  the  doctrine  of  Tertul- 
lian  and  Mr.  Forsyth  than  the  author  of  the  New  Domestic  Manual, 
&c  &c  imagines.  It  is  but  the  Saint  or  the  Yogi  dressed  up  in  the 
outward  fittings  of  the  apothecary.  It  is  the  ascetic  intrenched  in  gal» 
lipots  and  blisters ;  preaching  *'  long,  loud,  and  damnation  "  against  beef 
and  porter ;  terrifying  his  audience  with  pitchforks  and  brimstone  in 
QDe  age,  and,  in  the  other,  with  gout,  measles,  liver,  stomach,  hysterics, 
and  "  perplexity  fits."  Thus  are  the  people  frightened.  Thus  is 
anxiety  taught  to  lie  in  wait  for  us,  even  in  the  most  natural  of  all  our 
"  non  naturals ;"  to  intrude  itself  into  our  dish ;  to  throw  its  gloom  over 
our  social,  as  over  our  misanthropic  and  solitary  hours ;  to  prepare  repent- 
ance for  us  in  the  midst  of  our  enjojrments ;  to  poison  our  meat  and  cor- 
rupt bur  drink ;  and  to  convert  kind  nature's  gifts  into  physic. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  St.  Anthonies  and  the  St  Simeons  did 
occasionally  visit  the  seventh  heaven ;  since  it  is  the  property  of  "  wind 
in  the  hypochondres  pent,"  to  blow  up  the  brain  too,  with  visions  ''  more 
than  all  hell  can  hold."  But  our  buaness  at  present  is  not  with  them. 
We  are  merely  bent  on  showing  that  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  cant 
of  the  day  is  cant,  and  that  it  is  but  the  dregs  of  the  ascetic  system, 
revived  under  a  new  form ;  by  some,  because  it  is  always  ea^  to  cant ; 
hr  others,  because  it  brings  business  to  their  shop ;  and,  by  the  world  at 
^Mge,  because  it  is  among  the  '*  dampnable  "  propensities  of  our  nature  to 
Ik  discontented,  to  seek  for  causes  of  fear  and  anxiety  when  they  do  not 
^^^ofxe  to  come  uncalled,  and  to  act  and  feel  as  if  this  bountiful  world, 
^i^illiant  in  beauty  and  overflowing  with  blessings,  was  a  collection  of 
steel  traps  and  spring  gnns,  set  to  catch  the  body  and  shoot  the  souL 

*  The  Natoml  and  Medieal  Dietetieon,  or  Practical  Rules  for  Bating^  Drinkki^  and 
'^•KniDg,Heidth(and«>onibrhaIfayaid).  By  J.  8.  Fony^  SnrgetD,  ate.  ^htr- 
*^  JoMt,  and  Co.  1824.    One  tnlnme  duadedmo. 
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When  Gaj  duoovered  that  gluttony  was  the  ultra-mortal  of  all  the 
mortal  sin^  he  waa  ^^  eating  baked  meals/'  at  the  Duke  ;af  Queens- 
berry's  table^  it  is  to  be  presumed.  **  Pleno  laudat  jqjunia  ventre."  Or, 
did-  he  abuse  the  man  who  was  dining  on  the  Tenison  and  turtle  which 
)^e  oould  only  scent  along  the  af^moon  air  while  holding  his  way  to  a 
cowheel  in  a  St  Giles's  cellar  ?  Which  ever  was  the  poet's  situatum,  Sir. 
Fonfyth  will  perhaps  explain  in  some  future  work,  being  a  surgeon  and 
an  author,  what  are  the  diseases  which  are  ^*  the  scourges  of  the  human 
race,"  and  which  are  produced  by  want  of  temperance  and  simplicity. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  may  ask  him  whether  the  plague  is  one,  or  die 
typhus  fever,  or  the  yellow  fever,  or  the  scurvy,  or  the  dysentery,  or  the 
endless  diseases  which  thin  the  ranks  of  the  poor  in  childhood,  and  by 
which  their  numbers  are  reduced  to  less  than  the  half  of  what  they 
nyght  be,  had  they  the  means  of  ''  gluttony  smd  intemperance."  The 
population  of  England  is  increasing  in  a  ratio  which  oeconomists  (poli- 
tical oeconomi^ts  is  the  phrase)  call  fearful,  because  the  people  eat  and 
drink  more  and  better  than  they  did,  even  fifty  years  ago.  It  has  gra^ 
dually  increased  with  their  increase  of  food,  with  improved  food  ;  it  was 
kept  down  by  want  of  food,  by  bad  food.  The  disorders  which  we  have 
glanced  at,  are  the  great  *'  scourges  of  the  human  race  ;"  and  those  to 
which  our  own  country  was  once  as  subject  as  others,  have  diminished  or 
disf^peared — by  increase  of  food;  among  some  other  matters.  The 
people  have,  e<Uen  them  out  of  date.  The  British  navy  and  the  Biitidi 
seamen  have  eaten  out  the  scurvy.  The  starving  highlanders  have  eafex 
themselves  into  a  double  population  within  less  tfum  a  century.  The 
"  land  of  famine  "  has  eaten  itself  out  of  that  diaodler  which  the  Britidk 
Solomon  thought  too  great  a  luxury  for  a  subject ;  or,  at  least,  that 
which  was  in  the  skin  has  s^tled  itself  in  the  mind.  The  first  medical 
school  in  the  world  has  even  covered  the  angles  of  its  cheek  bones,  eaten, 
itself  into  novel  writing,  and  spawned  joint  stock  companies. 

But  we  need  not  select  good  Mr.  Forsyth  as  the  duanpion  of  this 
ascetico-medical  faction.  There  is  a  Doctor  Pedro  Snatchaway  at  every 
comer  where  a  blue  bottle  blazes  to  the  evening  street,  as  well  as  in  War- 
wick Lane — that  was.  If  we  are  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet,  we  must 
therefore  challenge  the  three  colleges  of  physic,  surgery,  and  pharmacy^ 
as  well  as  the  hermaphrodite,  heteroclite,  race  which  brings  us  into  this 
gluttonous  worlds  to  produce  one  disease  which  is  caused  by  the  ne^ect 
of  "  temperance  and  simplicity  in- diet"  We  will  not  give  them  even 
the  gout  or  the  apoplexy ;  unless  they  will  show  that  all  gluttons  have 
gout,  or  q)oplexy,  or  both ;  and  that  gout  and  apoplexy  never  attack  the 
temperate  or  the  poor,  tlie  facts  are  all  against  them.  There  are  more 
palsies  among  the  poor  than  the  rich,  fifty  fold.  •  There  are  morc^  dis- 
eases of  all  kinds ;  and  we  will  appeal  to  their  hospitals  and  their  expe- 
'Ti^Me.  The  ^'scourging"  ej^demic  and  contagious  diseases  soomip^ 
poor  to  ^Mie  the  rich;  and  the  average  of  life  is  to  in  fivvtmc  of  sinte 
who  live  best — who  eat  most,  if  the  College  pleases.    We  may  wA  the 
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Cc»Dege  whilt.  cottneotton  tlMVe  is  hetwmeai  {ptempenuice  and  tlie  most 
^mtm  Mj^rmAf  tke  labtt  devusUtocy^  the  oust  accursed  of  human  plagues, 
the  Uadsest  of  Pandora's  store,  marsh  miasma.  Whence  oomes  the 
^Mifem  of  India?  Roast  heef  can.be  measured  and  weighed,  but-  the 
yellow  fever,  the  remittent,  the  intermittent,  the  dysentery,  are  the  prp- 
dnee  of  that  which  is  invisible,  imponderable,  inapprehensihle,  which 
rtrikes  in  a  moment,  wafted  along  the  perfume  of  the  tropical  grove  as 
Aitingh  the  fogs  of  a  Hollander's  canaL  And  the  Hollander  knows 
too,  dmt  U*  he  does  not  eat  and  dzink  well  he  will  die.  So  does  the  West 
Indian* 

We  teust  ask  Mr.  Forsyth  wheUier  inflammatiaa,  inflammation  of  the 
huigs,  pleurisy  as  the  Cpll^;e  calls  it,  arises  from  eating.  If  it  does,  why 
is  it  most  common  among  scddiers,  whose  diet  is  most  rigidly  temperate  ; 
or  why  is  it  most  prevalmit  amcmg  the  poor  generally.  And  wheait 
4o^  altadc  and  is  to  be  cured»  {Atysicians  know  very  well  that  it  is  most 
diffieok  of  cure  amimg  the  temperate  and  the  water  drinkers,  and  that 
>  a<e  the  very  patients  who  require  most  bleeding.  We  may  say  the 
i  of  aU  the  inflammations.  The  noted  ophthalmia  is  not  a  disease  of 
The  dass  of  contagious  dispasps  is  among  the  most 
dead^  and  wide  acting,  and  no  one  needs  be  told  that  the  whole  of  thcat 
iue  eounteracled  \jf  good  living,  and  not  attracted  by  excess  of  good 
Imng. 

We  may  ask  also  what  connection  there  is  between  consumption,  that 
hea^  Scourge  of  the  youth  of  Britain,  and  intemperance.  On  the  con- 
tMuy,  iC  is  dotocious  that  the  tubercular  consum  ition  is  often  brou^  on 
by  povcirty  and  deficiency  of  fbod,  as  it  is  by  the  fashionable  practice  of 
Ueediag.  It  is  equally  notorious  that  scrofula,  in  aU  its  horrible  fbmu^ 
is  also  thus  excited,  where  its  seeds  might  have  otherwise  remained  dor- 
BUBtt;  that  it  is  thus  produced  among  the  poor,  in  constitutions  which 
would  not  have  betrayed  it  among  the  rich ;  and  that,  in  this  disease,  an 
improved  dietis  often  the  only  cure.  If  the  scrofula  ever  appears  in  the 
dariE  compleadon,  among  the  upper  classes,  it  is  where  the  mother  keeps 
an  apothecary  or  a  medicine  chesty,  and  t^e  child  is  dieted  on  calomel  and 
saks;  to  diet  itself,  when  it  becomes  a  miss  or  a  master,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  end  i^.  being  a  nervous,  hysterical,  pale-green^  h3rpodion- 
diiacol  repository  of  drugs,  blue  devils,  and  bad  temper.  Rheumatism 
m  not  the  produce  ai  gluttony ;  nor  sriatica,  nor  cancer,  nor  epilep^,  nor 
hyitenes,  nor  insfiviity ;  and  diese  take  an  ample  share  in  the  operation 
of  '<  seourgiag  the  human  race."  If  stone  and  gravel  are  thus  producec^ 
we  must  ask  Mr.  Fgi^h  and  his  friends  to  eo^lain  why  they  appear  ia 
daJHren,  even  in  in&nts  i  ^hy  every  fiftieth  inhabitant  of  Norwich,  er 
«f  ^  basks  of  the  (German  Rhine,  is  the  subject,  and  among  the  especial 
•Qio^  of  these  featf 111  disqiaders. 

B«t  thelseis  no  end  tu  this,  imless  we  were  to  go  through  the  whole 
Qtadogy,  which  toelns  tt>  have  been  contrived  to  show  us  how  max^ 
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crooked  roads  tbere  are  to  lead  us  out  of  tiie  vhkAL  And  if  we  did  ge 
Ummgli  it^  we  should  show^  vnA.  equal  ease^  diat  no  one  disease  oould  be 
fairly  and  safely  traced  to  ordinary  intemperance  in  eating,  not  eren  in 
the  cases  of  admowledged  buttons.  A  man  may  occasionally  Ikave 
called  down  an  impending  fit  of  apofdexy  hy  extreme  or  coarse  excess ; 
he  may  even  have  habitually  nursed  sudi  a  tendency ;  a  fact  which  we 
do  not  mean  to  dispute.  Yet  this  very  disease  does  occur  equally  in  die 
temperate  and  the  water-drinker;  and  it  is  familiar  that,  in  women, 
who,  compared  to  men  of  equal  ranks,  are  notedly  temperate  both  in 
eating  and  drinking,  there  are  ten  cases  of  palsy  for  one  in  a  man. 

That  gluttony,  in  the  real  and  vulgar  sense,  is  not  a  common  vice,  we 
surely  need  not  say ;  yet,  however  diigusting,  its  immediate  evils  am 
seldom  more  than  the  temporary  and  well  known  derangements, 
for  the  sake  of  our  general  readers,  we  do  not  dioose  to  state  in  i 
language.  If  the  glutton  sufiers  further,  he  deserves  it ;  but  be  is  « 
monster  whom  no  one  will  pty,  and  for  whose  sake  it  is  not  i 
alarm  and  starve  the  whole  world,  and  to  fuLmnate  diseases  and  I 
against  the  human  appetite. 

But  there  are  two  species  of  anatbfflna  wielded  by  the  < 
The  one  is  against  quantity,  and  the  other  against  quaE^.  He  w1m>  is 
not  sufibcated  by  beef  and  pud^ng,  is  to  be  poisoned  by 
pickles;  by  a  drachm  of  Harvey's  sauce,  or  a  spoonful  of  andiovyi 
And  the  Hunters  and  tbe  KitdienerB  write  nonsense,  because  it  maikas 
their boc^  selL  These  "  deatliin the  pot"  gentlemen,  and  theiionjds 
cal  abettors,  are  even  less  honest  than  Mr.  Frederic  Accum,  \ 
only  with  lead  and  copperas,  while  their  minatory  denu 
levelled  against  vol  au  venU,  iauUt^  and  saisiw. 

Now,  our  neighbours  the  French  are  of  a  vety 
so  are  we.  It  is  the  vefy  essence  of  the  French  cmmme,  Aat,  If  measv 
of  cookery  and  variety,  it  is  a  medidnal  cuiiine.  No  man  CMr  diaed  «t 
Beauvillier's  or  at  the  Caf^  of  the  Chaussfc  D'Antin,  wi^oot  htmg'mm^ 
siUe  how  much  more  he  could  eat  than  of  English  beef  and  nrattep, 
bow  muchligfater  was  his  digestion,  brisker  his  faculties,  and  easier  bii 
slumbers.  Need  we  quote  the  Almanadi  des  Gourmands  in  sopport ; 
need  we  quote  every  Homme  de  Boudie  that  has  written  in  aid  of  tihis 
divine  science  ? 

But  if  we  are  really  to  defend  the  necessity  of  eating  in  tUs  worid, 
we  ought  to  proceed  logically  and  categorically.  In  the  first  plao^  it  is 
an  eating  world,  and  seems  to  have  been  made  on  purpose  for  eating  and 
being  eaten.  As  yet  indeed,  we  have  not  leamt  to  eat  stones ;  but,  with 
Ae  aid  of  modem  diemistry,  peihaps  we  may  in  time  arrive  at  that  ako  ; 
and  population  and  politteal  economy  will  be  subjected  to  new  ealoola* 
tions.  Every  thing  eln  is  eaten,  or  eats ;  and  really  the  greater  foataoK 
of  the  animal  creation  seems  to  have  noUnng  else  to  do,  and  to  be  sent 
down  for  no  other  purpose.    Man,  inde^,  writes  books;  but  even  the 
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cod  ^  theie  k  liiatfasiMy  eat,  or,  lather^  that  hh  puUitheraiid  UxHh 
•eOer  may.  This  is  the  ultimate  object  and  puxpose ;  even  where  he 
tiies  to  frighten  his  neighbonn  with  starvation  or  gout. 

It  is  moreover  tme^  that  every  animal  eats  as  much  as  it  can  procure^ 
and  as  much  as  it  can  hold.  A  cow  eats  but  to  sLeep>  and  sleeps  but  to 
eat ;  and>  not  content  with  eating  all  day  long,  '*  twice  it  slays  the 
slain^'*  and  eats  its  dinners  o*er  again.  A  whale  swallows  ten  millimty 
of  living  dirimps  at  a  draught ;  a  nursling  canary  hird  eats  its  own  bulk 
inaday^  and  a  caterpillar  eats  five  hundred  times  its  wei^t  before  it  lies 
down,  to  rise  a  butterfly.  The  mite  and  the  maggot  eat  the  very  world 
in  which  they  Hve,  they  nestle  and  build  in  their  roast  beef;  and  the 
hyena,  for  want  of  better,  eats  himself.  Yet  a  maggot  has  not  the  gout, 
and  a  whale  is  not  subject  to  the  sciatica. 

Nor  does  Captain  Lyon  inform  us  that  an  Esquimaux  is  troubled  with 
tooth  ache^  dyspepsia,  or  hysterics,  though  he  eats  ten  pounds  of  seal  and 
drinks  a  gallon  of  oil  at  a  meal,  and  though  his  meal  lasts  as  long  as  his 
taeatf  But  if  eating  is  to  produce  diseases,  which  of  all  the  nosology 
would  be  absent  from  the  carcase  of  Cape  Codirane's  Siberian  fnsDda, 
who  eat  forty  pounds  of  meat,  with  tweB^  of  rice  porridge,  and  heaven 
knows  what  more,  at  a  sitting? 

It  is  the  universal  law  of  nature  that  every  animal  eats  as  long  as  it 
can,  and  as  much ;  and  when  it  has  eaten,  it  sleeps,  to  begin  again  if  it 
^sfeta.  Man,  who  writes  books  to  prove  that  Nature  is  wvon^  makes  laws 
«f  his  t^wn,  and  we  believe  and  tremble.  However  mysterious  may  be 
tint  piovision  in  our  physiok^ical  ^rstem,  by  which  Nature  has  contrived^ 
tiiat  whatever  superfluous  food  be  taken,  should  be  without  efl&ct,  ^ 
&ot  if  unquestionable.  The  man  who  eats  five  pounds  of  beef  is  not 
eac  joi  better  nourished  than  he  who  eats  one ;  nor,  except  in  particular  ^ 
Baaas,  does  he  gain  additional  weight  or  strength.  He  does  not  always 
avm  become  fat;  althovg^  diis  is  a  substance  into  which  the  system 
swteliiBes  coaverts  a  part  of  that  food  which  is  not  required  for  the  ordi-* 
aary  repair  of  waste.  But,  not  to  enter  into  medical  and  physiological 
details  too  deqply,  it  is  notorious  that,  in  animals  as  well  as  in  man, 
siqpeiefluous  food  may  be  used  without  producing  superfluous  effects,  and 
wkhont  inconvenience.  The  singing  bird  in  a  cage  will  eat,  and  during 
the  whi^  term  of  its  natural  life,  ten  times  as  much  as  it  could  procure 
m  fhe  wild  state.  The  voracity  of  the  cormorant  is  proverbial ;  and  the 
iHae  b  true  of  aU  the  fishing  birds.  It  is  the  same  in  man  in  the  wild 
ilate ;  as  some  savage  nations  ar^  eternally  filled  with  food,  while  others 
are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  starvation.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  to 
each  other  in  this  reqpect  than  a  Greenlander  and  an  Arab  of  the  desert 
a  New  Hollander  and  an  Otaheitean ;  and  yet  the  average  of  life  and 
disease  does  not  in  general  difier  between  these  different  nations  of  savage 
peo|^ 

.  If  indeed  it  does  difier,  that  difference  is  always  in  favour  of  excess. 
And  thes  also  it  is  in  the  civilised  state.     Natiure  has  no  means  of  reme* 
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djing  tbe  want  of  tood,  wliOe  it  liaf  a  fteady  remedy  for  e»)e8B^  or  for 
superfluity^  and  finds  other  oceasional  remedies^  to  wbioh  y^e  will  not 
allude,  for  occasional  grosser  exceedings.  There  can  be  no  question,  that 
if  we  assume  the  medium  of  merely  sufficient  food  as  a  standard  (and 
this  standard  cannot  be  better  diosen  than  at  that  by  whidi  modem 
boxers  are,  and  the  andent  athlete  were,  trained),  th«?e  is  far  more  injury 
and  disease  produced  by  feeding  below  than  by  feeding  above  it. 

The  effects  are  obvious  in  the  diseases  and  the  premature  old  age  of 
tihe  poorer  and  ill  fed  classes,  when  compared  to  the  richer.  In  general, 
the  working  people,  even  of  our  own  country,  are  under-led  when  com- 
pared to  their  labour ;  and  the  consequences  are  obvious  even  in  dieir 
appearance.  It  is  extremely  striking  in  those  parts  of  the  couiitry  where 
the  food  is  chiefly,  or  entirely  vegetable,  and  therefore  least  nutritious ; 
as  in  Ireland,  Wales,  Cumbeiknd,  Scotland,  and  so  on.  If  a  soldier  is 
an  old  man  at  forty,  it  cannot  be  from  labour ;  as,  even  in  war,  his  lal)oor 
is  not  severe  or  constant,  and,  in  peace,  is  nothing.  If  we  oompaie  the 
wppareot  age  of  the  working  classes  at  forty  with  that  of  the  idle  and 
luxurious  at  the  same  term  of  life,  the  difierence  is  enormously  in  favour 
of  *^e  latter.  In  the  female  sex,  it  turns  the  scale  between  ugliness  and 
beauty ;  and  beauty,  need  we  say,  like  youth,  is  health.  That  odier 
causes  conspire  in  favour  of  the  ridi  against  the  poor,  we  of  eoofse 
admit ;  but  the  leading  cause  is  better  and  more  food,  and,  at  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  it,  excess  of  food,  or  more  £Dod  <lum  is  rigidly 
necessary.  That  such  excess  is  not,  on  the  average,  mjmious,  is  a  eos- 
sequence  even  more  clear ;  and,  on  this  point,  we  are  thersfoe  at  isnie 
with  Gay,  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  the  Snatchaways. 

But  there  is  another  crime  in  the  eyes  of  these  minatory  aad  ]^iagD> 
phobous  philosophers.  There  are  two  crimes,  two  terrors ;  cookery,  and 
variety.  Man  is  a  cooking  animal,  for  the  same  reaoans  that  he  is  a  tay* 
loring  one ;  and  if  he  has  been  sent  naked  into  this  north  east  world  l^ak 
he  might  make  himself  a  coat,  so  he  has  been  furnished  with  ttnt  jmA 
steel  that  he  mjght  learn  to  boil  his  potatoes.  If  a  monkey  had  wit 
enough,  he  would  be  glad  to  roast  hk  chesnuts  at  the  fire  wheie  he 
warms  his  Mack  fingers ;  and  if  he  had  talent  eaou^  to  oonatmct  ores 
a  Highland  lilt,  we  should  soon  find  him  drinldng  ooooa  not  wine, 
distilling  rack,  and  dresring  his  pignuts  ''  a  la  daube." 

By  cooking,  it  is  supposed  that  our  animal  food  is  rendered  aor 
digestible,  as  well  as  more  acceptable ;  and  as  to  our  v^etahle  fiiod,  widi 
the  exception  of  garlic,  cucumbers,  eatd  a  ftm  more,  it  is  certain  that  we 
must  coOk  it  or  leave  it  to  swine.  We  do  not  exactly  see  how  a  muttOB 
chop  is  rendered  pmsonous  because  it  is  wrapped  up  in  paper,  '^  a  la 
Maintenon,"  or  fried  with  chimbs  of  bread  and  parsley  into  "  a  oot^ 
lette,"  or  kabobed,  or  curried,  or  chopped  small  and  moulded  iato  a 
'<  boudin  a  la  Richelieu."  The  half  of  our  most  refined  cookery  is 
cookery  but  to  the  eye ;  the  odier  half  is  produced  l^  the  most  trifling 
Iddttions,  to  communicate  flavour,  of  substances  whidi  are  either  neutiil 
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or  umoGent,  or  aalutaiy.  An  atom  of  vineg»r>  of  tweei  heth$,  as  Mn. 
Glasae  calls  them^  of  pepper^  or  dnnamon,  or  sugar,  or  what  do^,  tum^ 
tiie  scale  between  cookery  and  plain  food ;  for  the  m^at  itself,  and  the 
▼egetables  like  the  meat,  can  be  but  roast^  or  fried,  bailed  or  stewed* 
Whether  the  beef  is  to  be  swallowed  first  and  the  carrots  aftenvards,  or 
whether  the  beef  and  the  carrots  are  to  be  eaten  tc^ther  d  la  mode,  os 
in  any  mode  whatever,  does  really  seem  a  case  of  bannei  blanc  and  bla$tc 
btmnet;  yet  the  one  is  virtuous  plai^  living,  and  the  other  i$  penueious 
cookery. 

The  whole  is  a  question  of  chemistry,  and  not  of  cant  and  wends. 
These  is  meat,  vegetables,  ooodiment,  butter,  egg,  flour,  $pd  gravy,  not 
to  state  the  elements  more  chemically  and  minutely ;.  and,  though  these 
are  cooked  little  or.  cooked  much,  there  can  be  nothii^J>ut  combinationg 
of  these  elements,  on  any  table  or  in  any  cumne>  The  stomach  receives 
aU  and  manages  all ;  and,  whether  it  receives  th^m  ready  piixed,  or  mixes 
them  after  reception,  seems  truly  a  matt^  df  indiffeienee.  He  is  a  ter« 
nfie  glutton  indeed  who  eats  soup,  fish,  bee^  mutton,  fowl,  tart,  pudding, 
and  d^eese;  who  eats  round  the  table  '*  ab  ovo  usque  ad  n^ala,"  ending 
^th  strawberries  and  pine  apples.  But,  after  all,  he  has  only  eat^ 
words ;  fcMr  ea^  as  he  may,  he  can  eat  but  animal  matter,  vegetable  la^ 
per,  and  condiment,  cocked  by  the  heat  of  water,  or  by  the  heat  of  $r% 
roasted,  Med,  boiled,  stewed*  and  broiled;  figure  or  disfigure,  9erve> 
anange»  flavour>  or  adorn  it,  a?  the  cook  may,  be  )ie  my  liord  Stair's 
pock  or  the  Marquis  of  Hertford's. 

With  respect  tp  extreme  cookery,  we  will  however  admit  one  fact,  an4 
it  is  that  the  gravy  or  gkUcn  of  meat,  taken  in  large  quantities  and  in 
lop  oondensed  ^  state,  does  often  disagree  with  the  sUnnach,  as  if  that 
ptrgan  required  to  do  this  portion  of  the  work  itself.  Hence  the  in- 
oonvenienoe  which  sometimes  occurs,  and  particularly  among  those  who 
jire  not  habituated  to  such  diet,  f)rom  ragouts;,  as  they  are  coiled,  or 
from  all  that  class  of  cookery  where  the  animal  substances  have  be^» 
too  fiur  resdved  ifito  their  constituent  gUitea  and  filnine  by  long  con- 
tinued and  gradual  heat  The  cause  of  this  is  far  &om  i^yparent  i  but 
although  we  admit  the  fact  as  occasional,  we  do  not  admit  that  it 
is  common  or  necessary,  por  do  we  suppose  that  it  is  productive 
of  more  than  temporary  inconvenience.  Yet  that  effect  is  counteracted 
1^  the  use  of  dry  and  bulky  matter;  and  hence  the  large  quantity 
of  brc^  consumed  at  a  French  table.  Nor  is  it  a  necessary  c(m- 
sequence  ;  as  those  who  are  familiar  with  turtle  soup,  know  that  it  is* 
by  no  means  generally  difficult  of  digestion,  but  is  esteemed  quite  the 
^reverse. 

There  are  many  popular  mistakes,  even  among  medical  men,  respecting 
the  iqunediate  effects  of  many  kinds  c^  diet ;  and  though  we  are  not 
about  to  rival  Mr.  Forsyth  in  a  medical  dietetioon,  we  are  bound  to 
notice  this  circumstance,  among  fome  others;  though  our  principal 
Dbfec^  ii)  tbx$  slender  essay  is  to  defend  the  common  practice  and  opinion* 
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dT  ttaddnd,  aad  ef  aaiuuik  too>  againtt  tlie  ^uwnenikri  ^aot  of  tlw 
aaxticcMnedicftl  faction. 

We  liear  every  day,  and  particularly  when  we  ara  auk,  or  vHben  our 
friendi  are,  of  light  diet  and  delicate  stomachs,  and  c^  being  allmved  a 
bit  of  fish,  oraboileddiicken^  or  a  jelly,  or  whatnot;  to  every  one  rf 
whidi  the  unlucky  patient  would  object  if  he  could,  while  the  apoCfae* 
eary  goes  on  in  the  old  routme  which  he  has  heard  from  the  apothecary 
befere  him.  Generally,  it  requires  a  powerful  and  a  healthy  sttraiach 
to  diqpoae  of  such  trash  as  boiled  chicken  and  veal  broth.  As  to  jelly,  k 
is  a  mere  deception ;  it  is  as  if  a  man  expected  to  be  fed  better  by  ice 
than  by  water,  because  it  is  solid,  and  can  be  eaten  instead  of  dnmL 
Jelly  is  broth,  and  nothing  more.  If  the  broth  is  good,  the  jcUy  is 
good  ;  yet  the  latter  is  replete  with  virtue,  new  virtues,  doived  from 
the  glass  and  the  tea-spoon.  Sudi  it  is,  not  to  think,  not  to  analyse. 
And  dius  also,  while  a  quart  ai  good  broth  would  be  but  a  moderate 
allowance,  the  nurse  and  the  apothecary  both  would  fiunt  with  kotnr 
at  the  convalescent  who  should  devour  the  same  dose  in  the  ahi^  of  a 
doaen  jelliee.  The  whole  College  would  be  reproved  at  the  renegade  . 
who  should  prescribe  turtle  soup  to  the  man  recovering  from  ^euiiay ; 
and  yet  the  same  soup  is  but  the  jelly  in  the  cut  glass,  wine,  lemon, 
and  all ;  ^le  only  difierence  being  salt  in  Meu  of  sugar.  Such  aie  the 
diieoveties  of  chemistry  and  common  sense. 

'  llieoonvaleaBent  andilelicate  stomach  requires  stimulant,  not  mawkidi, 
fiiod*  A  red  herring  is  more  ajqiropriate  than  a  fresh  whiting;  ani 
generally,  indeed,  it  requires  an  able  stomach  to  treat  at  tH  widi  boiled 
fish.  Let  the  convalescent  be  fed  with  mutton  chqas,  with  beef  ateaik^ 
with  game.  The  proper  resttictaoB  lies  in  the  quantity.  Noduog  bat 
extreme  ignorance,  with  the  iacfle  habit  <^  foUowiag  dull  and  old 
routines,  would  have  tiiou|^t  of  still  further  debOitating  the  t^/m^^A 
already  weakened.  It  dten  wants  stimulus,  and  sddom  wMxe  so  than 
after  diseases ;  and  if  it  be  to  digest  to  any  purpoae,  the  food  must  be 
calculated  accordingly.  But  this  is  as  much  as  Mr.  For^rth  and  dte 
subject  at  present  demand,  as  to  dietetics :  we  may  return  to  ealnig. 
«  The  great  purpose  of  cookery,  of  refined  cookery,  is  to  pleaae  die 
palate ;  pleasing  the  .eye  at  the  same  time,  aad  rendering  that  elegant, 
and  conformable  to  the  general  refinements  <^  fumiture,  dre«,']nannea, 
and  so  on,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  meidiy  nfoMiiiy  or  ooarseexpe- 
dient  for  satisfying  the  animal  appetites.  Without  refinement  ba.  the 
taUe,  the  society  which  dep^ids  so  much  on  its  meetings,  could  not  kng 
exist.  It  removes  from  our  sight,  and  diverts  from  our  attenlaon«  the 
gross  pursuit  or  occupation  which,  after  all,  forms  its  essence.  But  it  at 
also  necessary  that  the  palate  should  be  pleased  and  the  mind  gratified ; 
it  is  necessary  for  digestion  and  health.  The  aasociation  betwaen  the 
taste,  or  the  mind^  and  the  stcmiach,  is  a  most  powerful  one;  and  that 
which  the  palate  likes,  the  stomach  digests^  •  No  one  digestif  disgaatfitl 
food ;  and  a  mere  idea,  a  disgustful  association,  a  suspidon  alm^  is 
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fuffidezit  to  ieawgt  the  whdit  pawiewi  If  w«  «voii  tell  aBMMi  wte  |» 
tnuiq[uill7  eBJoying  the  oonooctioik  of  woodcock  tr  ▼wiaoD^  llmt  Wliar 
Mten  ma^ie  or  jadeaaB,  tlw  proeew  nmedktelj  slop^  and  the  whoie 
wywkem  isdemiged. 

It  would  be  easy  emyogb  lo  ny  modi  mtc  to  tbk^ffiscC ;  bat,  even 
with  the  ftuthocky  of  Hokaee  befeie  tia,  we  inust  aot  aaj  aU  tlia^ 
Bttgfat  8aj«  But,  as  we  are  thveateaed  too  with  ^<  ridi  tauees"  aad 
fpaees,  it  is  as  well  to  see  what  virtoe  is  in  these  iponfr/  what  poiaon 
lather.  The  richest  irf*  sanoes  is  gravy;  the  gelatine  or  |^ue  of  meat,  in* 
fiiBion  by  heat' or  solution  in  water.  If  it  beoodbd  to  jelly,  and  mixed 
with  wine  and  sugar,  why  than,  forsooth,  it  is  a  light  and  delicate  sob- 
stanoe  fit  for  sick  pec^le  and  delicate  stomachs;  invigorating,  add  heareii 
knows  what  more.  So  that  it  is  poison  as  sauce,  but  full  of  virtue  as 
jelly  ;  destructive  when  liquid,  sanatory  when  solid.  As  to  the  other 
aaacea;,  they  axe  nothing  but  what  we  eat  in  some  other  shiqpe  ev»y  day; 
butter  fried  with  fiour,  butter  boiled  with  flour,  an  atom  of  lemon  juioe 
or  vinegar,  of  salt  or  pepper,  ^e  grating  of  a  lemon  peel,  or  ^  an 
anrtiovy,  or  Ute  water  of  a  mushroom.  Such  are  the  "  rich  sauces" 
whidi  lay  their  '*  poison  in  ambush  in  every  diah.'^  **  Men  have  died, 
and  worms  have  eaten  thmn,"  but  not  of  rich  sauces. 

As  to  condiments,  salt  and  spices,  they  are  a  want  of  the  human  ato- 
nuu^  They  are  stimuli  to  its  action;  and  it  dbes  BOt  reqidre  theepcpe* 
rie&oeof  all  the  World  at  all  times  and  pltBCtt,  wmd  of  die  inhahkants  of 
hot  dimales  and  of  vegetable  eaten  in  partioular,  to  prove  that  diey  atfe 
net  only-saltttaiy  but  neoessuy.  A  man  may,  pethi^  indeed  pepper 
lasatPiBtfh  into  inactivity,  just  "ai  he  may  ride  his  horse  to  death;  hut 
he  wmf  also  eat  forty  pounds  of 'poik,  like  Captain  Cochnme's  ftaand  (if 
he  can),  or  drink  a  bottle  of  wlyisky  belbre  breakfast ;  in  either  ease  we 
have  nothing  to  do  vnth  hma,  for  abuse  is  not  nse. 

Should  the  objector  be  thus  beaten  out  of  all  his  entrenehmema,  he 
letorts  thatcookeryand  variety  are  bad  things,  because  they  caase  a  man 
to  eat  too  much.  '<  We  doubt  the  fact."  Most  people  know  that  th^ 
eat  mmre  of  a  plain  dish,  or  of  a  single  dirii  whidi  suits  their  taste^  than 
when  they  diibUe  in  variety.  Eirery  one  knows  that  he  can  eat  mate, 
and  does  eat  more,  of  cold  meat  than  of  hot.  Odd  beef  is  therefore  the 
tniexKnson. 

But  we  have  answered  the  question  as  &r  as  reiatee  to  unnecessary, 
or  superfluous,  eating,  already.  We  do  not  think  that,tlus  is  a  source  of 
mudi  evil  at  any  time ;  and  still  less  when  it  is  occasional  or  casnaL 
Unquestkmably,  the  stomach  may  be  deranged  by  excess  of  variety  as 
by  excess  of  any  Idnd ;  and  we  do  not  deny  the  power  of  ten^ptatioB» 
arising  from  the  excellence  of  the  food  or  the  coc^ery,  in  causing  a  man 
to  eat  more  than  is  necessary.  Nor  will  we  desay  that,  in  a  gouty  dis- 
position, and  particularly  when  gout  is  actually  impending,  excess  may 
pkodnce  the  fit.  But,  in  this  case,  it  acts  but  as  any  other  debilitating 
\  woold  do;  lik«  fatigue,  or  anxiety,  or  Cheltenham.    If  a  ^ass  tif 
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dianq^Agne  or  iteft.  ptqidttcft  an:  attedc  of  this  diaoider.Ub  ttom  dia 
«ntte»ce  of  idia^jfncrmy,  and  beeause  the  fit  it  cmly  waiting  to  bo 
«teited.  Tbe  exoeas  ia  tba  malfK-;  but  the  tnun  was  ]aid»  and  would 
bave  been  fired  by  some  cause. 

But  we  yrSL  diaiiiiss  a  branch  of  the  sobject  which  we  can  scarcely  be 
persuaded  to  tieat  v^y  aeiaouflly;  believing  that  it  u  in  vain  to  argue 
Nationally  with  these  who  are  governed  by  words  and  habits,  by  aeb- 
tmtot  and  casit  We  might  easily  have  written  much  more^  and  much 
more  gravaly«  but  we  are  at  present  as  little  inclined  to  weary  ouraeLvea 
as  our  readers.  We  must  therefore  inquire  what  the  fiunilty  $fij%  about 
drinking,  once  this  is  also  a  ndyject  of  standing  hostility,  even  inde* 
pinidently  of  eating.  Drinkkig  has  been  oondeinned  by  Solomon,  it 
was  condemned  by  Mahomet,  it  has  been  condemned  and  re-condomned 
by  every  man  who  could  hold  a  pen  to  repeat  what  others  had  written 
before  him.  And  it  is  a  bad  thing,  because  it  dq^es  a  man  c^  his 
senses  and  bums  his  nose. 

And  therefore  wine  is  poison.  This  con^lary  indeed  was  reserved  for 
the  present  age.  It  is  not  only  a  fashion  to  preach  down  wine,  but  a 
laarit  not  to  drink  it  Not  to  "  drink  wine"  is  a  daim  to  modem  dis- 
tinction and  modem  virtue.  Greater  men  than  we  reviewers  have  pro- 
nounced that  a  good  glass  of  ^  ^Sherris  sack  "  comforted  the  heart  and 
aided  digesdbn.  The  world  must  have  gone  vddely  astray  in  this  matter 
fer  the  last  six  thousand  years ;  bat  we  should  go  astray  also,  were  we  to 
9aj'  aU  that  might  be  said  iii  defence  of  wine.  We  will  therefore  ask 
the  doctjbrs  to  inform  us  what  are  the  evils,  what  are  the  diseases,  pro- 
duced by  the  eooBaMm  use  rf  wine,  or  of  any  strong  drink:  We  could 
mudi  liore  eaaly  inform  them  how  many  they  kill  by  their  fadiionable 
Sangrado  praodoe  of  bleeding  and  water* 

We  certainly  do  believe  that  it  is  a  very  bad  practice  to  drink  drams  in 
the  morning;  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  a  very  good  one  to 
swallow  a  glass  of  fhamnniile  whisky  before  breakfast,  like  the  mai  of 
the  motuntatns  in  Soothnd.  Yet  perhaps  even  this  last,  doubt  may  be 
doubted.  The  Hollander  laun^rs  that  he  shall  die  and  be  buried  iif  he 
even  quits  his  house  without  a  previous  glass  of  sdmapfr  Assuredly  we 
do  not  rebommend  a  man  to  drink  a  "  bucket  full"  ci  gin  a-dayj 
like  the  oommutUMoire  at  the  Bricklayer's  Arms,  nor  three  bottles 
oi  Ecu  de  Cokgne  a^-day,  like  Lady  *  *  ^,  nor  brandy,  arqu^nisade, 
and  £au  de  Cologne  altogether,  like  poor  Sheridan.  But  we  reaUy 
cannot  see  tibe  infinite  horror  df  spiriU,  as  the  phrase  is,  unle$s  aman  is 
determined  to  turn  dmnkard,  and  add  daily  to  his  daily  dose ;  in  which 
case  he  does  not  fall  under  our  oognirance.  But  the  finest  r^nement  of 
all  this  is,  diat  the  man  who  drinks  only  a  bottle  of  bad  port  wine  ar 
day,  cr  perhaps  two,  fancies  himself  a  virtuous  and  cleanly  dnnker, 
while  he  oondemns  the  poorer  wretch  who  must  regale  on  brandy  and 
water ;  quite  forgetting,  good  easy  man,  that  bis  grog  is  composed  of 
brandy  and  bad  wine,  while  the  profligate  brandy  drinker  u  drinkiaf 
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But  all  tikis  basnotbing  to  do  witb-tliereasoiiiible  and  moderata  use  of 

^raiOy  whidi  was  giveti  to  us  to  regale  man's  hearty  and  which  we  hdd^ 

OQ  ^te  of  Mahomet^  to  be  a  most  virttiout  im^eoitioii*    But  we^  must 

al  wi^  be  disoonCented ;  and  he  who  does  not  quarrel  with  wine  at  large, 

sain  has  his  private  ^tos  against  claret  er  ehampagBe,  or  madeira,  ot 

malt  liquor^  or  punch,  or  something  or  other.     It  is  instructive  to  listeti 

to  the  reasons  why.     **  I  declare,"  says  the  man  who  has  eaten  of 

-twenty  dishes  and  drank  of  ten  wines,  *^  tiiat  that  glass  of  champagne 

lias  given  me  my  gout,"^^Mi^  what  not.     ^  I  never  drink  malt  liquor,^ 

says  another  pluloBopber^  "  as  it  always  disagrees  with  me."    The  ttaeib 

bottles  of  wine  aare  accounted  as  nothing,  of  comrse,  in  this  redkomng. 

Wine,  cyder,  mak  li^tucw,  punch,  all  is  ^bolesoqie  in  moderatieii,  i^ 

tBodnng  is  wbotoome  without  it,  always  excepting  idio^rncrades  and 

previous  disorders.    But  abstinence  is  not  iftioderation ;  and  fashions  and 

ftncies  sre  not  truth.   His  Majesty  (Grod  bless  him)  fancies  that  Madeira 

is  acid,  and  therefinre,  as  happened  to  the  ieUt  shoulders  in  the.  court  of 

Alexahder  the  Great,  overy  man  now  drinks  sherry.    We  suspect  that 

no  one  can  discover  any  other  icaaon  iot  drinking  a  bad  wine  in  pre^lBS- 

ence  to  a  good  one ;  to  the  very  best  of  the  strong  wines.    The  jocid  in 

Madeira  is  an  atom  sf  cream  of  tartar;  and  a  pian  nay  tdbe  ten  times  as 

:  nuich  of  this  poisonous  add  out  of  the  apothecaries'  bottie  evsexy  day 

of  his  life,  with  mipaiBity  or  advanti^.     This  is  the  very  acid  itself. 

whidi  causes  wine  to  be  wine,  and  not  cyder  or  brandy;  and,  thus  far, 

the  man  who  drinks  sherry  is  one  stage  neaser  to  the  homfic  brandy 

drinker. 

As  to  punch,  we  are  inclined  to  maintain  that  it  is  a  mmit  admiiiable 
invention,  and  a  most  salutary  drink — though  it  be  vulgar*  It  is  by 
xneans  of  its  add  and  its  sugar  and  its  water,  that  it  becomes  the  rival  of 
wine  in  salubrity.  There  is  not  one  among  those  who  drink  to  drunk- 
enness, who  knows  how  it  is  that  he  becooies  sober.  It  is  our  duty  to 
inform  them,  and,  as  we  very  much  suspect,  die  medical  profession  also. 
This  is  a  piece  of  chemistry ;  and  it  mig^t  prove  for  the  benefit  of  their 
patients,  as  well  as  of  the  medical  sdenoe,  if  phyrieaans  were  really 
acquainted  with  that  chemistry  which  they  axe  kindly  reputed  to  kiiow : 
and  apothecaries  also.  We  will  therefore  tell  them,  that  the  aldohal 
,  which  produces  the  intoxication,  is  digested  l^  the  stomadi  into  an 
add,  or  is  converted  into  vinegar.  This  is  the  diemical  solution  of 
die  difficulty  ;  and  hence  the  addition  of  a  fermentable  acid,  like 
that  of  lemons,  determines  and  accelerates  this  process,  in  whidi  l^e 
si^ar  aids.  Hence  the  readier  dmnge,  and  the  less  permanent  effects, 
of  wines  dian  of  qnrits.  Moreover,  it  is  the  proper^  of  adds  to 
.correct  the  e£Eects  of  narcotics.  Lemon  juice  is  the  remedy,  even 
.against  opium ;  and  thus  too  it  constitutes  the  virtue  of  pundi. 

However,  if  rre  are  to  drink  any  thing,  let  it  be  French  wine.     If  we 
must  choose  from  other  lauds  and  other  drinks,  we  would  rather  drink 
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iOBniji  mad  itlU  xather  Duleh  gin,  than  bbck  p^  or  ftuy  aadUfcUr 
sherry.  There  is  no  deception  bere ;  a  man  knows  and  sees  what  it  ii 
that  he  is  drinking.  Bat  we  are  at  kat  going  to  diink  Frendi  wineib 
thanks  for  ever  and  erer  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Thete 
«re  two  ends  in  driiddag^  and  thirst  to  quendi  is  one.  The  Ewgliahnmnt 
xevenalyy  dnnks  his  hknnk  wine  as  he  eatsa  salt  kerxin^  to  make  himaelf 
dry*  ''  Drunk  at  ni^t  and  dij  in  the  moming ;  hey^  Baxnafay^  take 
good  warning." 

Did  the  devil  possess  Sir  Paul  Methuen  when  he  made  that  hmded 
treaty,  the  Hke  of  which  exists  not  in  Rymer  ?  Certainly  at  least  Ids  iiH 
fernal  Majest/s  progeny  bave  walked  into  the  herd  of  swin^  wbidi  kas 
ever  since  been  joaising  the  political  economy,  and  drinking  the  v& 
lainous  port  <^  this  miraculous  di{domatist  How  else  should  th^  have 
been  dUiy  enougb  to  go  on  i^pproving  and  drinking  down  to  the  present 
days  of  universal  illumination ;  paying  in  purse,  stomach,  and  senses 
for  the  honour  of  clothing  Portuguese  badLS  witb  fiiitisb  wool^  all  for 
the  honour  of  Sir  Paul  Metbuen  and  political  economy^  Tbna  bavie 
Port  and  Bull  become  entwined,  identified,  as  eBbetiuHf  m  Bull  and 
Beeftteak;  and  tbus  has  it  become  a  moot  point  wbedier  a  valiant  £n- 
I^MKroon  is  most  toucby  on  bii  port  or  bis  porter. 

A  generation  must  yet  pass  before  Cockayne  wmi  its  dbpemiwMwcn 
will  be  reformed  on  this  point,  before  tbey  shall  discover  dint  they  magr 
gst  drinking  and  intoxication  both  for  the  same  trouble  and  expence; 
and  that  it  is  pleasanter  to  become  drunk  in  regular  gradation,  plrjwing 
the  palate  at  the  same  timo,  and  saving  anuH  beer,  than  to  poison  them- 
aelves  with  bitter  bladsness^  to  lose  their  senses  in  an  hour,  not  mover 
them  in  twenty-four,  and  to  gain,  widi  sluptiity,  diirst,  bead-acbsi, 
and  ^som  Saks. 

The  Exdiequer,  all  praise  be  to  it,  says  tbat  we  may  now  drink 
Frencb  wines.  That  i^  as  fieur  as  we  can  pay  for  them.  Wennia^3ret» 
Hot  drink  too  mudb,  lest  the  Frencb  should  rejoice  and  beeone  ddu 
The  taylor  in  a  country  town  quarrels  witb  the  butcher  who  has  eaflod 
bim  snip,  and  determines  to  live  on  cucumbers  to  punish  him.  That  is 
Ingfaly  meritorious,  and  very  laudable.  The  butdier,  in  return,  relnses 
towear  aooat,  and  dotbes  himself  in  abull'sbide;  and  thus  fbe  vill^ 
proipen^  and  tbus  the  Gaul  determines  to  cut  bis  meat  with  bis  fingers, 
and  thus  Sheffield  thrives  and  conuneroe  flourishes. 

We  have  regimmts,  battalions,  armies  of  doganiere,  oommissioneESi, 
Treasury,  Exchequer,  Excise,  tidewaiter  and  landwaiter,  riding  offioer 
and  ganger,  and  all  the  oomhtned  intellect  cannot  invent  a  duty  ad 
vakrenu  This  is  wondrous  strange.  But  it  will  arrive  on  some  lucky 
day,  and  it  wiQ  then  be  wondered  wby  it  did  not  arrive  before,  and  our 
babes  will  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  their  ancesUnrs^  and  the  generation 
tbat  quits  the  nipple  will  take  to  the  graceful  bouteiUe,  fit  envek^  of 
its  graceful  contents,  and  tbe  black  sturdy  Bull  bottle  will  be  forgotten, 
witb  its  black  Stygian  liquid,  and  wit  and  health  will  wonder  at  tbcm- 
selves,  and  Chancellors  of  tbe  Exchequer  shall  drink  three  or  six 
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l0tlk«  a-do^^  at  ivril  as  LofdCliBne^non^  aaA  ihall'fioi  te  at  iortj^ 
Bx  whik  Ted  notes  and  Phxnetliean  HYen.  It  used  to  lie  aiqyposed^  that 
tile  obfeoty  tbe  purpose^  tiie  adatenee,  the  soul  of  eommene»  ^hm  in* 
teichaage ;  tlie  gmng  of  iron  and  cotton>  which  canndt  ha  eaSen  and 
Shrunk,  fat  corn  and  wine  that  ean ;  hy  those  who  have  more  imaors  £nr 
ihaving  than  they  want,  and  mote  nmiiinB  than  their  wives  can  wear, 
to  diose  who  have  more  oom  and  wine  than  thej  can  swallow^  while 
thejr  go  unshaven,  and  their  wives  are  cbthed  in  linsey  wdsef  «  In 
shorty  it  was  once  thoi:^t  that  oommeroe  was  commerce,  and  nodiing 
ebe.  Hiere  oould  not  have  been  a  greater  f allacj,  as  Customs  and 
£acises  have  ^ewn.  But  fashions  revolve,  and  periiaps  a  day  is  earning 
when  oommeroe  will  really  be  the  thing  which  it  pretends. 

If  tiie  French  had  eaten  ten  hundred  Maredials  d'Anere,  conmutted  a 
doaen  of  St.  Barthdemy's,  and  twenty  revdutionsy  they  have  atoned  £or 
it  all  by  inventing  daret  and  champagne.  It  is  claret  whidi  is  the  real 
**  Ami  de  f  Homme;'*  nectar  which  Jove  never  knew.  If  a  man  wishes 
to  be  hiq[ypy  all  tiie  evening,  and  sober  in  the  mornings  let  him  dnnk 
daret.  If  he  wishes  to  be  meny  for  an  hour  and  sober  in  the  next,  lei 
himddak  champagne. 

We  diall  peihaps  be  accused  of  preadung  in  oor  oapa,  and  yet  llaa 
is  wortli  vmAsx  peiagraph.  The  peofde  drink,  and  the  people  become 
dmolc ;  eadi,  hi^  and  low,  in  their  several  ways,  and  each  according 
to  Adr  fmcies,  pursesi  hafaitB»  or  philesntdiiw>  But  the  dnuAenncii 
ef  t]»  oneisnot  thedmnkeMHasof  theedier;  nor,  whetherfor  drun- 
WiififtUM  or  for  drinking^  are  gin  and  daret,  porter  and  diampagns^ 
e^valents.  There  is  a;mighty  difference  betv^een  the  drinking  of  a 
count  and  a  ooUer,  of  a  Clhanoellor  of  the  Exdiequer  and  a  tinksR 
There  is  a  mi^ty  difierence  in  the  results.  Unquestionddy  there  may 
iKmietimes  be  slight  differences  in  their  educadpnai,  as  well  as,  bow 
and  then,  in  their  capadties  and  turns  of  dunking  ,*  but  in  investigating 
^lis  calculus  by  a  true  method  of  differences,  the  more  important  ele* 
ments  are  the  drinks  drunken. 

-  If  the  whidcey  of  a  Hi^iland  savage  evaporates  in  dirk  and  day* 
mare,  it  is  as  much  because  of  the  whiskey  as  of  the  bnito  tenement^ 
which  is  thus  fired  by  this  ferocious  liquid  ;  and  hence  also  the  **  tug 
of  war,"  when  Pat  meets  Pat  at  the  fair  of  Bally  O'Shaugnessy.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  serious  truth,  and  let  the  Exchequer  perpend  it,  that  ferodty 
is  the  produce  of  drunkemiess  with  spirits ;  and  that,  while  oecasianal 
vklenoe  is  the  result  of  aoddental  intoxication  from  them,  halntualand 
eoafirmed  brutality  is  the  consequence  of  their  continued  use.  And  were 
k  here  pt^oper,  we  could  give  aiedicd  and  jdiynologicd  reasons  wky  it 
shooM  be  so.    Let  the  Admirdty  perpend  it  a^    But 

Th*  Excise  if  fatten'd  with  the  ridi  resdt 
Of  all  this  riot ;  and  ten  thousand  casks 
For  ever  dribbling  oat  their  base  contents, 
Touch'd  Vy' the  Midas  finger  of  the  State, 
Bbfd  goU  Ayr  Midsteff  to  sport  awaj.*^ 
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Ifiegockfia  the  ptaito  a£  gia  mid  w]iidMf>  ioitlietivy  Mi^dkf 
tlie  child  of  porter  and  ak.  The  niMrai  afeeii»  Ae  meliyhyaiMd  fiaduoi 
of  iheae  and  oT  other  dmiks^  is  not  iiwaktiaL  Apad  it  is  Ai»t  imsM* 
tenal  (m  what  a  »an  beoomes  inteikated,  or  of  whet  he  drink^  hebt* 
tually^  and  short  of  intoxieatioii.  Horaoe  woidd  ttot  have  piaised  the 
Jaeumda  oaUces  and  their  e&ets^  had  hia  Hifpocrene  been  MJaao^§ 
brewery  or  Booth's  distillery.  Is  there  a  poet  who  would  pre£Me  his 
sonnet  with  porter^  unless  indeed  he  wrote  Cockney  far  Caoaphdf s 
)||[agaaine?  What  drink  gare  birth  to  Theodric,  kt  the  poet  hisisdf 
IdL  ETory  man  knows,  if  indeed  he  has  any  seeds  of  wit  st  all,  how 
tiiey  gesmjaate  under  chaet,  how  they  escpiaid,  like  bBmbeos  at  the 
first  sprinkling  at  the  monsoon,  bcfine  diampagne.  If  wet  would  opes 
a  nmn's  heart  and  enq)ty  his  pocket  at  a  charity  feast,  wettust  gm  him 
good  wine  i  geaenms  wine,  it  has  been  well  caU^ :  and  we  ace  confident 
that,  ibr  every  bottle  of  claret  we  should  obtain  lliree  ttates  its  vahie^ 
He  is  a  dull  beggar,  an  unphilosophioal  swindler  upon  man'is  heart,  who 
iininiates  his  stomsu^  with  the  Uaek  strap  of  the  Crown  and  Anehor, 
ioid  then  hopes  to  reap.  As  he  sowed,  so  dmll  he  rei^-HiulkinesB  and 
stinginess :  let  him  sow  claret  and  reap  guineas ;  let  him  sow  cfaem* 
pagne  and  reap  fire-ponnd  notes. 

But  we  begin  to  suspect  that  our  readers  will  suspect  us  of  having  a 
bottle  of  this  dinne  liquid  at  our  elbow.  Alas !  would  ft  Were  so';  ow 
bottle  is  out,  and  our  essay  cannot  hold  kmgec 

We  shaU  therefore  conclude  our  rejoinder  to  Bin  Forayth  and  theSnalch^ 
sways,  by  recommending  to  aU  anxious  gentkmen,  to  '^  live  pleasant^** 
to  eat  their  meat  and  drink  their  wine  '*  like  gentlemen,"  and  not  to 
plague  themselves  about  their  stomachs  and  their  healths,  and  gluttony 
and  abstinence.  As  surely  as  a  man  thinks  or  talks  about  his  stomach, 
so  surely  will  it  go  wrong ;  and  if  he  doubts  of  his  good  digeskioo,  he 
may  as  well  surrender  the  very  chance  of  it.  The  orgims  of  our  body 
do  not  choose  to  be  thoughtabout  and  talked  about ;  and  so  certainly  as 
they  are  made  subjects  of  anxiety  and  discussion,  do  they  refuse  to  per- 
form. We  cannot  see  what  right  a  man,  or  a  won&an  either,  being  non-* 
jnedirad,  hai  to  know  that  they  even  possess  a  stomach ;  and  we  are  sure 
they  would  be  much  freer  of  its  trouUes  if  they  would  not  trouble  them- 
aeltes  about  it. 

But'it  is  time  to  tdl  our  readers  what  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Forsyth'^ 
hook  consists  of,  and  we  have  really  nothing  to  say  for  .or  against  it.  It 
as  a  bompaci  little  compilation,  full  of  information,  whidi  happens  to  be 
-of  lilMe  or  no  use,  from  Parmentier,  Oeofficoi,  CuUen^  and  other  writer^ 
chemical  and  medical;  and  if  it  does  not  render  hypochondri^fce  and 
stomach  people  motfe  stomachy  and  moreamdous,  it  wttl  amuse  them  and 
teach  t^em  what  perhaps  they  did  not  know  before ;  what  people  eat 
snakes  and  lisards,  how  to  Ixnl  an  egg,  why  pork  is  not  veal,  and  other 
such  things.  If  there -is  abundant  nonsense,  we  cannot  see  that  the 
author  is  responsible,  since  he  hiiai  only  e^ied'ftom  greater  authors;  if 
there  is  any  sense,  we  are  quite  wflHnig  that  he  siioald  have  all  the  credit. 
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TlKitit'<iniQili«f  UmAop"  ^iNttbes  iredonnicateioii  to  tliM  wlio 
ie^i^.in  int^ediDg  tknr  9wm  iiyitimi;  bot  wliawill  Ihank  utlbf 
uHi^nang  a- wovk  on  Ittle^cmditT^  and  ^le  UkB  ?  The  antkor,  too,  will 
doabtleai  exniie  ns  tf  tre  do  not  giv«  any  extnets  hmn,  his  wmk,  as  we 
shall  thus  better  induce  our  readers^  to  buy  it  and  extimct  €x  themaehret. 
We  have,  indeed^  bolh  aa  eaten  of  diasners  and  phyfieiai»^  a  priTate 
iBterast  in  the  sale ;  as  we  hope  it  will  take  off  the  edge  of  the  fite  of 
•tomadiy  gutita  ftam  us>  and  dixeet  it  to  where  it  will  annoy  no  one>  or 
aa  Mr.  Fonyth  himself,  to  his  profit  and  consolation.  If  there  he  any 
jargon^  any  selfiahness,  mote  detestable  than  another,  it  is  that  of  tiie 
■an  who  talks  about  his  bile,  and  his  liTer,  and  In  stomadi,  and  who 
liAs  about  tlKin  at  table  ;  of  what  wiU  agree  aad  ^  what  will  not ;  of 
this  being  bilious  and  that  heating,  of  his  gont,  and  hia  champagne,  an4 
his  digestiona;  who  spoils  your  appetite  and  his  own,  conTerling  your 
dtnnar  into  physic.  Let  him  physic  at  home,  and  eat  at  home,  i£  ha 
Mkea:  he,  or  she,  is  unfit  for  homan  society ;  he  diould  eat  his  dhmet 
out  of  galHpots,  and  drink  his  water  out  of  phials.  But  if  the  eoBmoii 
gueat  feels  this,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  unhappy  Doctor ;  oeasuited  at 
talde,  and  consulted  without  a  fee,  to  know  whether  this  didi  is  salu- 
brious and  that  wholesome.  He  must  smile  yes,  or  f^mile  no,  while  he 
secretly  wishes  Accum  in  their  pot  and  ratsbane  in  their  porridge.  Ches- 
terfield has  no  law  against  this  crying  evil,  for  it  was  not  the  fashion  of 
Gieatecfield's  day.  Let  the  apothecary  jargon  be  confined  to  the  apothe- 
eifW  aeeoet  vea^Is,  and  let  us  at  least  eat  our  dmnera  ii^  eleaoMnen  and 
peaee. 


BCONOMIC  FUN£BAL  SOCIETY. 

A  very  oddly  worded  prospectus  of  an  £c(momic  Funeral  Society  has 
been  circulated  during  the  last  month.  It  informs  the  public  that  the 
projected  institution  to  bury  them  has  been  formed  anticipating  the 
most  happy  results  ;  and  assures  the  world  that  the  heavy  eiqpences  on 
these  melancholy  occasions  have  long  been  deeply  lamenled,  for  which 
position  the  Society  would  seem  to  have  classical  authority,  for  does  not 

Juvenal  say, 

,  majore  domiks  gemitu,  majore  tumaltu 
PlaogaDtnr  nummi,  qukm  funera.     Netno  dohrem 
FingU  is  hoc  easuy  Tostem  diduoere  iummam 
CoDtentui,  Tosare  •cuIm  humore  eoacto. 
Ploratur  lacrymlt  amUta  pecunia  verii, — (Sat  xiii.  130.) 

But  here  it  w^l  beho¥e  the  sooiety  to  take  an  inqportant  point  idte 
consideration.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  thaie  ii  more  of 
lamentation  than  is  decent  and  proper  at  funerals,  and  if  those  '  heavy 
pqpences'  which  have  long  been  'deeply  lamented'  are  saved  to  the 
mourners,  we  must  neoessarily  expect  a  consequent  fedling  off  of  genuine 
grief  on  these  occasions,  a  good  part  of  the  melancholy  of  which  will. 
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>  to  tlie  tkommg  of  tbe  eaafncy,  \m  done  «fngr  wkh  hy  the 
leductiim  of  flitf' diai^ai.  Hat  tin  aoowty  cbBiidered  tbii?  anduift 
prepttPed  to  scqpplj  the  daficiency  of  ngret  wkich  it  will  thus  cauae? 
aad  hy  what  means  doei  it  prapoae  to  make  up  the  usual  and  heocwimig 
portion  of  sorrow  ? 

The  pro^ectns  tells  usy  that  thia  profits  of  shareholders  will  be  fifteen 
per  oent  *'  arising  from  drcumstances**  [[L  e.  funerals]]  ^'  with  whidi 
die  public  will  be  W€&  satisfied.**  How  b  this?  Who  axe  they  going  to 
bury  ?  Who  are  the  persons  whose  inhumation  will  give  satisfbctiok  to 
the  public  ?  Name,  name,  as  they  cry  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
list  of  diese  personages  whom  the  public  will  be  "  fodl  uOi^fie^  to  see 
put  under  ground,  at  a  profit  of  fifteen  per  cent,  to  the  society,  mi^t 
give  popularity  to  the  scheme. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  drawing  attention  to  the  amiafale  disin* 
terestedness  of  the  parish  deriu,  who,  fiom  the  pure  passion  of  buryidg 
folks  in  a  desirable  manner,  have  cheerMly  given  up  dieir  own  private 
business  to  become  agents  for  the  society* 

XcoiroKic  FUXEftAL  socMCtY^— Cspital  150,000<.  in  MOO  a«Mi«f  S6J:  mA. 

Thb  Inatitstioii  has  been  formed,  anririiMiting  the  mnt  hof^y  rtmitt  m  tuwwu  «f 
every  dan.  Thore  will  be  a  scale  of  prkes,*  whereby  the  fiodety  itself  will  be  pre* 
▼ented  from  taking  advaDtage  of  public  appiobatioD  i  and  each  indhridnal  may  asoer- 
taia,  when  giving  instmctkos  for  a  ftmenly  die  amount  of  the  debt  about  to  be 
locurred* 

Conaidewd  m  s  piotecdng  compact,  wh«t^dw  flalnrjiMii  cMi  secMt  thwawiffs^ 
fiieir  frkoda,  atfd  dcpendsnti,  fttxn  unicaioDiiile  and  i  ■immaiirciMMyi,  the  OBBbctt 
must  be  extSBsiYe ;  but  iHien  regaided  as  the  means  of  ssring  to  tfie  coaomunity,  in 
almost  ereiy  case,  one  third  and  eren  half  soaq^aNd  to  tfie  present  prices,  thMecan  be 
no  doubt  of  its  success.  Long  have  the  heawff  etipencet  om  ^te  mehmekoly  •coattou 
hcem  ieverely  ftU  amd  deeply  lamented^  and  no  odier  way  presented  itself  to  die  Com- 
mittee of  correcting  the  evil  but  die  present  measure;  namely,  that  of  fotmii^  an  Aasocia. 
tioB,  which,  by  its  respectability,  would  overcome  vidgar  prejudices.  The  foundarien 
of  die  Society  has  been  long  laid,  and  the  Company  have  at  command  Funeral  Car- 
nages, Horses,  Feathers,  Ac  Ac  and  immy  Parish  Ckrk»  have  eomteuted  i»  gima 
up  their  pHoate  buiinea  and  become  AgenU  Jbr  this  Sockiy.  The  Bote  i0>fihaai. 
•holders  ane  calcnlated  at  16  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  ari«ii^  Jhm  eireuautaneea  wUk 
which  the  PMk  ttiU  he  wOl  Mtti^/led.  The  amount  expended  upon  Funerals  annnaDj 
in  London,  amounts  by  the  calculation  to  nearly  two  minions  of  money. 

A  Deposit  of  8J.  per  Share  will  be  required  to  be  paid  immedhaely  after  die  allot- 
ment of  the  Shares. 

Pmspectusses  may  be  had  of  the  Solicitor,  Mr.  James  Carden,  jun.  Sft,  Abchmch- 
lane,  Lombard-street ;  where,  and  at  the  Bankers,  Sir  Waher  Stirling,  fltJtBng,  and 
HodsoU,  Strand,  applicatbns  for  Shares  (post-paid)  may  be  addressed. 

Parish  derin.  Sextons,  and  odiera,  who  have  hitherto  acted  as  Undertdben,  is  wdl 
as  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  business  of  an  Undertaker  in  any  of  its  braachea, 
and  who  may  be  deiirous  of  being  connected  with  the  above  Society,  as  well  as  all 
4dMr  penons  who  have  been  hi  the  habit  of  tupplyiiig,  at  wholesale  pdoes,  the  laiiaas 
artides  reipiired  in  Fonoal  Ceremonies,  may  apply  by  letter,  post-paid,  dinecssd  to 
the  Solidtor,  as  above,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  Directors  to  distribute  the  1 
as  mudi  as  possible  throughout  eadi  district. 

*  It  appears  a  simihr  plan  was  establiibed  hi  1809  for  die  whole  Gtf  of  ] 
whidi  continues  unaltwsd 
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THB  CLAQUEURS  OF  PARIS. 

This  mngnlar  species  of  profession  is  altogether  unknown  in  Englan^^ 
itfe  invention  and  adoption  being,  I  believe^  strictly  confined  to  France. 
These  dispensers  of  dramatic  success,  are  known  under  various  de- 
signations— they  are  indifferently  termed  Claqueurs,  Romains,  Caba^ 
leurs,  or  la  Cabale;  Sondes,  or  ChevaUers  du  Lustre.  The  last 
denomination  they  owe  to  the  spot  where  they  chiefly  congregate^ 
namely^  the  middle  seats  of  the  parterre  immediately  under  the  lustre. 
Before  the  institution  of  these  doughty  knights,  the  great  majority  of 
dramatic  authors  were  as  unwilling  as  they  are  at  present  to  trust  to 
chance  alone  for  the  success  of  their  productions.  But  they  then  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  efforts  of  their  friends,  whom  they  sent  in  as 
large  a  body  as  possible  to  the  theatre,  having  for  the  first  nights  of 
iqaresentation  a  considerable  number  of  tickets  of  admission  at  their  dis- 
posaL  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  friends  were  often  either  diiU 
enough  not  to  perceive  the  beauties  of  the  piece  they  were  requested  to 
gappoTt,  or  too  unenthusiastic  or  genteel  to  express  in  a  sufficiently 
obstreperous  manner  their  applause.  Besides,  they  were  too  easily 
deterred  by  the  first  symptoms  of  opposition,  and<  often  abandoned  the 
field  without  fighting  the  battle.  It  was  then  surmised,  and  wisely,  that 
the  only  means  of  having  a  zealous,  determined,  and  efficient  support, 
was  to  base  it  upon  that  great  primum  mobile  of  exertion,  constancy,  and 
devotion — ^money;  to  turn  what  had  been  a  matter  of  con^laisanoe 
into  an  afiair  of  trade,  and  instead  of  trusting  to  the  uncertain  voices 
and  weak  hands  of  friends,  to  purchase  the  throats  of  the  needy  at  so 
much  per  shout,  and  pay  their  applause  at  so  many  francs  the  round. 
It  wms,  therefore,  resolved,  in  imitation  of  those  managers  of  larger 
Aeatrea,  called  kings,  to  raise,  organLie,  and  keep  in  pay  a  standing 
army  of  sturdy  admirers,  who  should  have  na  will  but  that  of  the  stage 
^iraetor^ — no  judgment  but  that  fumishedthem  by  the  author,— fellows 

Who  take  suggntion,  at  a  cat  ^m  mflk. 

Who  tdl  ike  dock  to  any  buttMst  that 

We  saj  bete  die  boor. 
Thus  then  was  instituted  with  the  common  consent,  and  for  the 
eommon  interest  of  theatrical  managers,  authors,  and  actors,  the  order  of 
die  '^  knights  of  the  lustre."  It  was  from  the  corps  de  perruquiers 
that  the  first  bands  of  these  critical  comdotUeri  were  taken,  and  even  at 
present  it  is  this  body  that  furnishes  the  greatest  number  of  recruits  to 
fill  up  the  places  of  those  who  have  clapped  their  hands  for  the  last  time. 
Each  theatre  has  its  chief  of  cabal,  and  coips  of  diqipers.  The  chief  b 
chosen  by  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  and  he  then  selects  and  dis- 
ciplines the  myrmidons  who  are  to  act  under  his  orders.  It  is  he  alone 
who  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  administration  of  the  theatre, 
with  the  authors  and  actors.  His  plaoe,  which  is  a  very  lucrative  one, 
is  eagerly  sought  after,  but  it  requires  considerable  intdligenoe,  taU,  and 
JuNB,  1895.  R 
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not  unfrequently  great  bodily  strength,  and  skill  in  arms.     Indeed,  of 
late  days,  these  latter  qualities  have  become  almost  indispensable,  and  a 
4iploma  from  a  fencing  master  is  almost  a  sine  qua  non  to  secure  admis^ 
non  into  the  band.     Those  of  the  knights  of  the  lustre,  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  a  couple  or  so  of  duels  on  their  hands,  resulting  out 
of  a  contested  representation,  are  oertun  of  being  rewarded  both  by 
money  and  promotion.    The  dajqper-in-chief,  who  is  generally  dressed 
in  an  elegant  suit  of  black,  is  present  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  pieces  in 
preparation.     He  takes  down  notes  of  all  the  scenes,  tirades,  coupletiw 
(cc0  where  it  will  be  necessary  to  applaud  or  cry  bis.     These  passages 
are  pmnted  out  to  him,  sometimes  by  the  authors^  but  more  particularly 
t)y  the  actors  which  latter  thus  know  beforehand  when  they  are  to  be 
so  agreeably  interrupted,  and  prepare  their  pla^  in  consequence.     This 
fore-knowledge  is  of  great  importance,  particularly  in  tragedy,  because 
the  applauders  not  only  encourage  and  animate  the  actor,  but  also  afford 
l^tm  an  interval  of  repose  so  necessary  after  the  violent  and  lung-tearing 
delivery  of  the  scarcely  ever-ending  tirades  which  beset  French  trage- 
dies. .  The  chief  of  cabal,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  weak  parts  of  the 
piece,  knows  at  what  moment  it  will  be  necessary  to  chauffer  (technical) 
the  inert  mass  of  the  public ;  and  also  being  acquainted  with  those  pas- 
sages in  which  an  actor  is  likely  to  limp  ox  come  tame  oS,  he  gets  ready 
the  bravos  and  encouraging  expressions  that  are  to  hdp  him  o^er  the 
Hyle.     In  fine,  he  takes  fecial  note  of  aU  those  words  meant  to  prodnoe 
effect,  and  marks  the  points  and  humourous  hits,  upon  which  the  author 
reckons  for  the  success  oi  his  piece.     His  enthusiasm,  to  which  is  mott 
strictly  subjected  that  of  his  subaltern  agents,  commences  and  termi- 
nates exactly  at  those  passages  marked  upon  his  paper,  which  is  fixed  in 
the  dxywn  of  his  hat    At  certain  signal^  known  only  to  the  band,  his 
Aids  de  Camp,  who  have  ready  their  battoirs  (their  hands  are  thus  called 
frt>m  their  ponderousness  and  percussive  force)   second  his  .dapping, 
and  the    author — and  the  delightful  sound  is  propagated  through  a 
nicely  regulated  series  of  gradations  by  the  rest  of  the  clan,  till,  from 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  they  are  disposed  almost  through  every 
part  of  the  house,  the  applause  appears  to  be  general,  though  probably 
every  male  Q)ectator  present,  except  the  hired  ones,  have,  like  the  crooe- 
^e  mentioned  by  the  Irish  judge,  "  their  hands  in  their  breedies 
pockets."    The  forc^  loudness,  number,  and  duration  of  these  prepared 
bursts  of  applause  depend  upon  several  circumstances.      In  the  first 
place,  they  follow  in  a  most  rigid  ratio  the  quantity  of  money  given,  or 
tickets  distributed  by  the  authors  or  actors.     The  heavier  the  sun^  the 
more  loud  and  frequent  the  dap.     It  also  happens  that  the  Claqueurs 
sometimes  regulate  their  movements  according  to  the  more  or  less 
frtvourable  di^sition  of  the  veritable  audience.    When  they  perceive 
that  the  performance  pleases  them,  and  that  some  genuine  f^lause  is 
iningled  with  the  base  coin  of  their  approbation,  they  redouble  their 
seal,  and  instead  of  one  or  two  rounds  of  dancing,  they  give  thiee  and 
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E  four,  in  order  to  sdll  further  eoccite  the  pubHc^  and  produce  a 
complete  tmcceaa,  '  a  succeat  of  enthuaiagm '  (as  it  is  called),  in  which  caae 
they  become  entitlied  to  additional  remuneration.  If,  on  the  contrary^ 
the  public  should  show  s3nnptom8  of  dissatisfaction  or  impatience,  and 
that  the  piece  should  be  reallj  damnabU,  they  then  observe  somewhat  of 
wumagemetU  and  moderation  in  their  approbation — ^they  endeavour  to 
avoid  urging  the  audience  to  opposition  by  exaggerated  or  ill-timed 
tcppknm^  But,  neverthdess,  they  are  up  in  arms  at  the  first  hiss  that  is 
hasarded — ^they  rise  1^  one  man,  and  yell  forth  with  stentorian  lungs  d 
ias  la  Cabak,  d  la  parte. 

This  eiy,  as  «pjpxopiia,tc  from  the  lips  of  these  horn-palmed  and 
faraaea-thioated  amateurs,  as  that  of  '<  stop  thief"  from  a  detected 
pick-pockety  has  but  too  often  the  e£fect  of  silencing  the  first  opposition 
of  the  decorous  and  paying  part  of  the  audience.  However,  on  some 
occasions,  which,  unfortunately  for  the  independence  of  the  French 
theatre,  are  like  "  angels'  visits,  few  and  fat  between,'*  the  veritable 
ipectators  do  '^  screw  their  courage  to  the  sticking,"  or  rather  '^  strik- 
ing" plaee;,  assert  their  undoubted  right  to  damn  a  worthless  pro- 
duction^  and  drive  from  the  house  these  miserable  mercenaries.  A 
mnaikable  instance  of  this  happened  at  the  Odeon  theatre  some  weeks 
haek,  when  a  regular  row  todt  place  that  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  pit  of  either  Drury-Lane  cat  Covent-Garden.  The  occasion  was  the 
first  lepreeentation  of  a  tragedy  called  L'OrpheHn  de  BethUem,  founded 
upon  an  episode  of  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents  under  Herod.  The 
audience  were  listening  with  their  usual  equanimity  to  the  drawHng 
Alexandrines  of  this  pitiful  piece,  when  a  ludicrous  accident  aroused 
tfaem^  and  brought  on  the  catastrc^he  not  of  the  tragedy  but  of  the 
author.  In  the  second  act,  when  the  two  year  old  hero  c^  the  tragedy, 
tiie  young  Eleacin,  was  to  make  his  appearance,  the  shrill  squealing  of  a 
dftild  was  heard  itoai  under  the  stage ;  the  business  of  the  play  was 
necessarily  interrupted^  the  actors  "  frightened  from  their  ptt^ety,*' 
and  the  audience  held  in  a  state  of  surprise  half  ludicrous,  half  pathetic 
At  length  Herod,  whose  sole  business  in  the  i^y  was  to  murder  this 
▼ery  baby,  came  forward  to  announce  that  the  OrpheHn  de  BethUeAi  had 
in  his  progress  to  the  stage  vanished  through  a  trap  door  and  descended 
to  the  regions  below,  and  that  he  was,  in  consequence  of  the  fright  and 
llie  fall,  incapable  of  appearing  before  them.  This  pendant  to  the 
"  part  of  Hamlet  omitted  by  particular  desire,"  was  followed  by  a  scene 
of  most  *'  admired  disorder."  Some  most  mat  apropos  plaudits  from  the 
mallet-handed  supporters  of  Herod,  caused  the  indignation  of  the  paying 
i^pectators  to  explode,  and  they  replied  to  the  bravos  by  a  well-sustained 
fire  of  groans  and  hisses.  From  sounds  the  adverse  parties  proceeded  to 
more  substantial  tokens  of  hostility;  a  regular  row  commenced,  and 
raged  long  und  loudly,  during  which  blows  feU  '^  thick  as  the  leaves  in 
Valonxbrosa."  The  unpogilistic  portion  of  the  parterre  rushed  in  wild 
ooofusion  and  alarm  into  the  orchestra;  the  scared  musicians  snatched 
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up  their  fragile  instraments,  scrambled  light  of  foot  over  the  foot-ligfau* 
and  executed  in  double  quick  time  a  fugue  over  the  stage.  After 
half  an  hour's  hard  knocking,  the  glory  of  the  knights  of  the  lustre 
burned  dim,  their  roaring  throats  were  hushed  to  silence,  and  Herod 
received  what  he  merited— damnation.  Even  this  dire  ceremony  termi- 
nated in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  French ;  the  donng  scene,  owing 
to  the  ludicrous  mistake  of  an  actor>  having  produced  an  universal 
shout  of  laughter.  The  child  (the  son  of  Mary),  whose  destruction 
Herod  chiefly  aimed  at,  having  been  taken  into  Egypt,  a  messenger 
was  despatched  to  overtake  and  destroy  him  if  possible.  The  messenger 
shortly  after  returned,  and  said  to  Herod,  *'  L'Enfent  s'est  embarque 
malgre  la  diligence,"  ma  diligence,  he  should  have  said ;  but  the  ludicrous 
substitution  of  the  article  for  the  pronoun  elevated  the  audience  into 
the  highest  heaven  of  hilarity ;  even  the  vanquished  Romaru  were  seen 
to  "  grin  horribly  a  ghastly  smile." 

But  to  return  to  our  history  of  the  prafesium,  a  very  important  im- 
provement has  been  recently  made  in  the  discipline  and  tactics  of  Uie 
daqueurs,  the  honour  of  inventing  which  appertains  to  the  manager  of 
the  theatre  du  Gymnase.  These  success-insurers  no  longer  confine  their 
efibrts  to  mere  applauding ;  they  now  weep,  whimper,  smile,  laugh,  and 
let  escape  invciuniary  exclamations  of  admiration,  delight,  ecstacy,  shd 
enthusiasm,  as  the  case  may  require,  or  the  reward  justify.  In  the 
sentimental  passages,  these  tender  souls  draw  forth  their  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs to  dry  up  imaginary  tears ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
a  piquant  sentence,  or  pointed  hon  mot,  is  pronounced  by  the  actor,  they 
are  the  first  to  perceive  the  wit,  or  catch  the  allusion,  and  to  burst  into 
a  fit  of  well-dissemUed  laughter,  which  is  sometimes  Hke  that  of  die 
gods,  almost  inextinguishaUe.  At  other  times  they  utter  in  a  tone  of 
the  deepest  conviction,  CeH  sublime  I  c'est  charmatU,  delicieux,  admi- 
rablelguelUactriceparfaitel  quelle oonnaisMnoe prq^mdedmccemrhwmMin ! 
mmUable  acteur  !  The  poor  provincial,  who  happens  to  be  near  these 
acknrs  off  thestage,  and  who  takes  every  thing  for  gold  that  glitters  at  Paris, 
eatches  fire  from  the  spurious  enthusiasm  of  his  neighbours,  and  is  gulled 
into  applauding  the  most  spiritless  trash,  or  the  most  detestable  acting. 

At  the  little  theatres  on  the  Boulevards,  to  the  parterres  of  whidt 
women  are  admitted,  some  of  the  melodramatists,  who  furnish  these 
establishments  with  the  required  quantity  of  murder,  arson,  injured 
innoc^ice,  and  triumphant  villany,  keep  a  band  erf  female  weepers  in 
their  pay,  who  are  able,  in  a  given  time,  by  the  mere  force  of  sympa- 
thy, to  set  a  whole  audience  snivelling,  and  "  drown  the  stage  with  tears." 
On  the  day  of  a  first  representation,  the  chief  of  cabal  and  \mf(maBars 
assemble  in  a  cabaret,  or  inferior  cafe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatre. 
He  there  gives  them  his  instructions,  appoints  them  to  their  different 
places,  and  acquaints  them  with  the  change  of  tactics  he  has  resolved  upon 
in  case  a  vigorous  opposition  should  be  demanded.     But  of  this  there  is 
seldom  much  danger,  as  there  are  but  comparatively  few  tickets  deliTered 
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at  the  doors  tlie  first  night  of  a  new  piece^  the  greater  part  of  the  house 
being  reserved  for  claqueurs,  who  are  introduced  by  a  private  door  (called 
la  portede  secours)  before  the  public  is  admitted.  One>  if  not  the  least 
curious  peculiarities  observable  in  these  hired  applauders  is^  that  from  con- 
stantly seeing  the  pieces  which  they  support^  succeed^  they  acquire  a  firm 
conviction  of  their  own  critical  acumen^  and  attribute  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  when  it  differs  from  theirs,  to  ignorance  or  jealousy.  They  there- 
fore consider  themselves  as  persons  of  very  grave  importanoe,  whose 
countenance  and  support  are  even  necessary  to  productions  oi  merits  and 
actors  of  talent. 

A  just  outcry  has  been  raised,  and  is  frequently  repeated^  against  this 
shameless  abuse.  Indeed,  more  than  one  theatre  has  made,  or  has  pre- 
tended to  take  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  these  weeds.  But  the  task 
is  almost  a  hopeless  one,  there  are  so  many  persons  interested  in 
their  continuance  and  propagation;  it  being  to  the  advantage  of 
authors,  actors^  and  managers,  that  the  suppression  should  not  take 
place.  Actors  and  actresses  are  desirous  of  being  soignis  (this  is  the 
technical  expression)  on  their  coming  on  and  quitting  the  stage.  Even 
those  actcNTs  and  actresses  who  enjoy  a  well  merited  reputation  are  weak 
enough  to  follow  this  degrading  example.  They  subsidize  the  chief  of 
the  cabal,  and  give  him,  on  the  days  they  perform,  all  the  tickets  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  They  are  persuaded  that  these  hired  applauses  give 
an  impulse  to  the  paying  spectators.  As  to  the  ddmtanis,  woe  to  them^ 
should  they  disdain  having  recourse  to  the  claqueurs,  who,  in  such  a 
case,  would  crowd  to  the  theatre  and  hiss  the  unfortunate  delinquent 
from  the  stage.  Hence  it  happens  that  a  debut  is  an  afi&ir  of  consi- 
derable expense,  and  in  more  instances  than  one,  it  has  been  known  that 
a  poor  young  girl  about  to  commence  her  theatrical  career  has  been 
obliged  to  sacrifice  her  honour,  to  enable  her  to  meet  the  exorbitant 
demands  of  these  shouting  ruffians. 

Authors  axe  not  less  interested  in  the  continuance  of  this  disgraceful 
institution.  Many  authors  dread  the  claqueurs;  others  stand  in  need 
of  their  support,  and  all  have  recourse  to  them.  Besides,  several  of  the 
theatres  are  in  the  hands  of  monopolist  authors.  The  minor  theatres 
particularly  have  a  few  exclusive  purveyors  of  novelty,  who  will  not 
allow  any  piece  to  be  received,  no  matter  how  meritorious,  unless  the 
author  consents  to  give  them  a  share  both  in  the  fame  and  profits. 
This  must  perforce  be  acceded  to,  unless  the  author  is  willing  to  throw 
his  piece  in  the  fire,  for  the  clappers  for  a  considerable  time  back  hav« 
been  sold,  body  and  soul,  to  these  monopolists.  It  is  well  known  who 
the  chief  of  cabal  is  that  is  charged  with  the  success  of  Mr.  Such-a-one*8 
productions.  This  circumstance  offers  an  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  their  suppression — notwithstanding  the  public  reprobation^ 
they  have  maintained  and  will  maintain  themselves  in  all  the  theatresE, 
one  only  accepted,  the  Italian  Opera.  The  sale  of  the  tickets,  to  which 
authors  and  actors  are  entitled,  is  one  of  the  princq>al  sources  of  profit 
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of  the  chief  of  cabaL  Each  morning  he  repairs  to  the  theatre  to  which 
he  is  attached^  or  to  the  author  whose  success  he  undertakes  to  secure. 
He  there  receives  a  certain  number  of  tickets^  w;iich  he  immediatelj 
takes  to  Madame  Bolivar  {Rue  MorOmartre),  a  woman  well  known  in 
Paris  by  this  name^  and  who  sells  tickets  at  half  price  for  all  the  theatres 
m  Paris.  The  chiefs  of  cabal  make  their  bargain  with  her^  and  thence 
a  part  of  their  profits.  In  several  other  streets  in  Paris  there  are  little 
obscul^  cqfSs,  where  tid^ets  under  price  may  also  be  procured ;  but 
these  dep6ts  are  merely  succursales,  or  branches  fix>m  the  grand  esta- 
blishment in  Rue  Montmartre^  Madame  Bolivar  being  the  sole  farmer- 
general  of  half-price  tickets.  Ncnr  are  Madame  Bolivar's  contracts  con- 
fined to  claqueurs  alone ;  she  is  sometimes  honoured  with  the  visits  oK 
dramatic  authors^  who  come  to  ofler  her  for  sale  (proh  pudor  !)  the 
tickets  that  remain  to  them  after  having  satisfied  thedr  daqumnn. 
There  is  one  well-known  author^  whose  tickets  she  farms  at  the  rate  df 
thirty  francs  per  diem^  which  sum  is  regularly  paid  to  him.  It  thus 
i^pears  that  a  chief  of  cabal,  who  understands  his  business^  has  his 
pockets  fiiU^  every  morning,  (^tickets,  which,  by  the  ingenious  alchymy 
of  Madame  Bolivar  are  transmuted,  before  evening,  into  precious  metal 
The  chiefs  of  cabal  of  the  first  five  or  six  theatres  of  Paris  are  known 
to  have  large  sums  in  the  funds,  and  to  be  owners  of  houses  and  other 
property,  which  they  have  gained  by  the  sweat  of  their  hands.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdotes  may  give  some  idea  of  the  serious  and  buslne8»-like 
manner  in  which  these  theatrical  traders  carry  on  their  metier^  A  yoong 
author,  who  had  written  one  or  two  dramatic  productions,  but  was  not 
yet  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  craft,  received,  one  morning,  a 
visit  from  a  grave  Monsiettr,  wearing  besides,  and  dressed  in  a  veiy 
respectable  suit  of  sables.  This  Monsieur,  after  a  very  lailliant  flouridi 
of  compliments,  made  an  ofier  of  his  services.  Our  author  begged  him 
to  explain  himself,  when  he  said,  ''  It  is  I  who  make  the  pieces  (qtd 
fats  les  pieces)  of  Messrs.  so  and  so."  ''  What  do  you  mean  to  say  ?  " 
"  Yes,  Sir,  it  is  I  who  make  them  succeed,"  accompanying  the  words 
with  a  very  expressive  and  not  to  be  misunderstood  motion  with  hii 
hands.     The  author  then  saw  through  the  object  of  his  visit ;  hut  catera 

desunt .     It  is  confideudy  asserted  that  M.  Goilbert  de  Pixen- 

court,  a  famous  melo-dramatist,  and  at  present  manager  of  the  Opera 
Comique,  allows  a  very  comfortable  pension  to  the  widow  of  a  perruquier, 
who  had  mainly  contributed,  by  his  exertions  and  great  savcir  fmre,  to 
the  success  of  his  melo-drames.  To  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  ddqueuri 
of  Paris,  take  the  following  trali.  The  chief  of  cabal  of  one  of  the 
principal  theatres,  whose  daiighter  has  just  attained  a  marriageable 
age^  being  aAed  what  fortune  he  intended  to  give  her,  replied,  "  If  I 
should  find  a  son-in-law  to  my  mind,  and  possessing  the  talents  i^equisite 
for  the  profession,  I  should  give  him  with  my  daughter  the  Tkeatri 
francs,  and  perhaps^the  Orand  Opera  too !" 
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FOOLERY  AT  CHELTENHAM. 

Nothing  can  be  more  laudable  than  ^e  great  care  which  the  jour* 
iuJb  take  to  recetd  with  the  utmost  particularity  any  sort  of  foolery 
which  may  come  to  pass  in  any  part  of  our  pre-eminently  reasonidblk 
land.  The  more  silly  a  thing  i6>  the  more  popular  it  is  with  the  news- 
papers ;  and  a  very  signal  absurdity  is  sore  to  go  Ihe  rounds  of  the 
I>re8s,  copied  from  paper  to  paper^  and  for  a  very  excellent  reason — ^tha 
joumalsy  wHch^  with  reverence  be  it  spoken^  are  our  great  moral  in- 
structors^  perceiving  that  the  country  has  grown  immoderately  wise, 
prudently  foresee  that  there  is  some  danger  of  our  waxing  conceited, 
mad  fkn^etting  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  folly  extant ;  they  thercfort 
take  every  occasion  to  admonish  us  of  this  curious  fact.  As  the  sole  end 
they  have  in  view  (Heaven  bless  them)  is  the  training  of  the  pubHb 
mind^  (ever  so  dear  to  them  !)  they  go  to  an  immense  expense  to  gain 
the  earliest  tidings  and  most  particular  details  of  any  foolery^  and  lay  the 
fruits  of  their  kind  care  before  us  with  the  design^  though  they  never  con- 
fess it^  of  shewing  us  that  we  have  not  yet  attained  to  absolute  perfection^ 
even  though  the  privates  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  have  learned  their 
letters,  and  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  commonly  studied^ 
from  the  Land's  End  to  Johnny  Groat's  house.  *  Remember  thou  art 
mortal'  was  the  admonition  of  old ;  '  Remember  there  are  fools,'  is  the 
practical  lesson  of  every  newrqpaper.  PuUic  meetings^  which  fill  half  of 
the  journals,  are  sufficiently  dull  and  uninteresting  affidrs,  it  must  be 
confessed,  and  they  are  merely  reported  becayse  men,  if  they  have  any 
of  the  fool  in  them,  always  moke  a  point  of  displaying  it  on  these 
occasions.  For  our  parts,  we  must  confess  that,  crammed  as  we  are  with 
wisdom,  it  is  quite  refreshing,  as  the  Cocknies  say,  to  turn  our  eyes  to 
the  accounts  of  these  exhiUtions,  where  we  see  a  fatuity  that  relieves 
the  mind  dazzled  by  the  broad  glaze  of  our  enlightened  age.  Last 
month  some  pranks  at  Cheltenham  furnished  a  delicious  treat  of  this 
kind,  and  the  report  of  them,  for  the  reasons  we  have  already  stated^ 
found  its  way  into  almost  every  paper ;  and,  setting  asde  its  other  daimi 
to  attention,  it  is  indeed  entitled  to  distinction  as  a  fine  specimen  of 
newspaper  eloquence.  The  occasion  of  the  foolery  to  which  we  allude 
was  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  an  intended  pump-rooin,  in 
which  people  are  to  drink  a  quart  or  two  of  purgative  water  eveiy  ' 
morning,  and  in  whidi  they  will  talk  scandal  and  plan  the  pleasures  of 
the  day  before  breakfast  The  commencement  of  a  building  dedicated 
to  these  purposes  called  for  extracnrdinary  solemnity,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Portis,  we  find,  invoked  a  blessing  upon  the  undertaking  in  very 
energetic  and  solemn  language.  Mr.  Wintour  Harris,  P.  G.  S.  W.— 
the  dear  gentleman  as  Pamela  says — made  a  speech  that  has  drawn  tears 
from  our  eyes.  He  admonished  the  architect,  that  by  a  right  uae  of  hia 
tools  k$  mmU  rmUi  a  si^oersiructure  on  ihe  frnfttUOim  tkm  !  and  8i»- 
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suied  him  that>  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  the  ladies^  he  oonld  not  but 
build  a  good  pump-room.  He  quoted  that  excellent  ma8on>  Pythagoras, 
at  some  lengthy  and  invoked  the  choicest  blessings  upon  the  pump,  the 
pump-^nder,  the  pump-maker^  abd  upon  every  individual  connected 
with  the  town  of  Cheltenham.  The  spout  was,  on  the  whole,  in  eveiy 
way  worthy  of  the  pump. 

OHBLTSNHAM. 

iMAim  XAflOVlC  PB0CS8SI0H  OV  LATINO  THfi  FOUKDATIOV-BrOVB  OT  TBB 

PITTVILLS  PUMP-ROOM. 

The  interest  that  has  been  so  generally  excited  throu^out  the  county  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  ceremony,  which  took  phice  on  Wednesday,  was  manifested  by  the 
assemblage  in  Cheltenham  of  as  numerous  a  concourse  as  we  ever  remember  to  have 
witnessed  on  any  occasion.  Notwithstanding  the  gloomy  apprehensions  occasioned  by 
the  rainy  weather  of  the  prerions  wedE,  the  day  proved  most  ftvOoftaUe,  and  at  eighc 
•'dock  a  peal  of  Joy-beUs,  rung  out  by  *'  the  Painswick  youths,**  gave  ^  aoCe  of  pte* 
paration.**  Duihig  the  morning,  the  brethren  of  the  Provincial  Gnod  liodge,  and  of 
other  Lodges  in  the  province,  assembled,  and  wjpaired  at  ten  o'dodc  to  the  Masonic 
HalL  At  deven  o*dock  the  procession  commenced,  the  band  playing  a  fkvoniite  ma- 
sonic air,  and  the  Lodges  walked  in  the  following  order : — 

The  Wottan-under.Bdge  Lodge  of  Sympadiy, 
The  Foundation  Lodge  of  Chehenham, 

The  Boyal  Gloucester  Lodge, 

The  Royal  Union  Lodge  of  Cheltenham, 

The  Lebanon  Lodge  of  Gloucester, 

and 

'  The  Provfanaal  Grand  Lodge  of  (MouimHiiiiln. 

The  Qsd«  of  die  latter  was  as  fidkrws : 

PioviBGial  Grand  Dfaector  of  Cereaionise  with  Gold  Wend. 

Provincial  Grand  Puzsuivant,  with  Drawn  Sword. 

Banner. 

Provincial  Grand  Stewards,  two  and  two,  with  Wands. 

Provincial  Gnnd  Organist 

Provincial  Grand  Senior  and  Junior  Deacons,  wi&  Wands^ 

An  Officer  of  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge,  bearing 

THE  SACaED  VOLUME. 

Provincial  Grand  Chajdain. 

Provmdal  Grand     "1  Provincial  Grand  Seoetaiy  f     p^^j^,^  Grand 

Treasurer        '    >  with  the  <  u.^^^.*.., 

with  his  Staff       J  Book  of  Constitutions.  I  «^««»r- 

Provincial  Grand  Senior  and  Junior  Wardens,  with  their 

Cdumns. 

Provincial  Grand  Sword  Bearer. 

Provincial         )     Provincial  Grand  Master,  supported  on   /        Provindal 

Grand  Steward.    J  each  side  by  i    Grand  Stewaid. 

Never,  certainly  never,  were  our  streets  so  crowded  by  spectators,  anziotts  to  bdieU 
s  aoene  which  had  all  the  charm  of  novdty,  and  which  was  truly  brilliant*  The  in-^ 
spiring  sounds  of  music — ^the  decorated  banners  of  the  Lodges  floating  in  the  sunshine — 
tltf  varied  paraphernalia  and  jewel*  worn  by  the  hrethren^  gave  an  animated  effect  to 
the  procession,  which  we  would  vainly  attempt  to  describe.  Every  balcony  and  window 
was  thronged  with  ladles,  degantly  attired,  and  all  evidently  gratified  by  the  novd 
display.  On  entering  the  churchyard,  the  band  immediatdy  commenced  playing  the 
national  anthem,  and  the  members  entered  the  church  in  an  inverted  order.  Ahat 
bearing  a  wm  impressivf  sermon  delivered  by  the  Provindal  Gnnd  Gh«pkiOt  ^ 
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BcT.  J.  Pm&I)  iSt»  proceBskm  was  xenuned,  and  paniDg  through  Windioomh-fltKet) 
croaaed  to  the  tumpike-gate  on  the  ETesham-ioad,  and  reached  the  nte  of  the  huildiog 
at  half-past  one  o^dock.  Extensive  preparations  had  heen  made  for  the  acoomnaoda- 
tion  of  visitors,  and  two  large  stands  commanded  complete  views  of  the  ceremonj. 
Thoosaads  had  assembled  on  the  grounds  long  before  the  hour  at  which  the  proceaaiop 
arrived,  and  Pittville  presented  a  sight  that,  in  point  of  gaiety  and  animation,  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  Cheltenham.  At  the  most  moderate  computation  not  less  Aan 
twenty  thousand  persons  appeared  on  the  grounds,  and  the  view  fVom  the  hill  to  Chd- 
tenham  was  magnificent*  The  oeremeny  commenced  by  the  Deputy  Provincial  Oraad 
Master  expressing  to  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Architect,  his  high  i^probation  of  the  design  and 
ground  plan,  which  was  then  exhibited  to  the  spectators  and  received  with  universal 
acclamation.  Several  coins  of  &e  present  reign  were  placed  in  the  cavity,  whidi  was 
covered  by  a  silver  plate  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 

^^  In  the  reign  of  Hb  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  when 
Cheltenham,  in  consequence  of  its  odebrated  Mineral  Waters,  had,  during  half  ^ 
ccBtmy  preceding,  inocased  from  an  inconsiderable  village  to  a  town  containing  a 
Population  of  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  souls ;  and  from  its  continued  prosperi^ 
justified  the  most  sanguine  expectations  that  its  importance  would  still  advance  in  an 
nnpyecedcnted  degree,  the  first  stone  of  this  edifice,  the  Pittyille  Spa  Pump- 
Boou,  the  property  of  Joseph  Pitt,  Esq.  MP.  and  a  pHmApai  fiatun  i%  th$ 
projected  hOUUtgi  qf  FUtviOe^  over  one  hundred  acres  tf  hnd^  a  part  qf  th€ 
estate  there  belonging  to  that  gentleman^  was  laid  by  Thomas  Quarrington,  Esq^ 
Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  province  of  Gloucestershire,  acthig  by  delegation  ftoBi  dM 
Most  Noble  Henry  Charles  Somerset,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.  G.  Grand  Matter  of  thf 
Most  Ancient  and  Honourable  Society  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  in  and  over  that 
jBovmce,  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1886,  and  die  ara  of 
Masonry,  5825 ;  Mr,  John  Fodies,  of  Cheltenham,  being  die  Ardiitect.  M^  the 
undertaking  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  the  town  of  Cheltenham.** 

The  stone  was  then  slowly,  and  at  appropriate  interval*^  lowered,  amidst  the  most 
enthusiastic  cheers,  the  band  playing  ^*  God  save  the  King."  The  ceremony  was  per* 
fisimed  by  Thomas  Quarrington,  Esq.  D.  P.  G.  M. 

The  Rev.  J.  Portis,  in  very  energetic  and  solemn  language,  invoked  a  blessing  upon 
the  undertakmg.  [L  e.  upon  the  pump.] 

Mr.  Wintour  Harris,  P.  G.  S.  W.  in  handing  to  the  architect  the  instruments  of  the 
crafi,  admonUhed  him  thai  by  the  rigjht  application  qf  these  tools  he  was  to  raise  a  m- 
per  structure  upon  the  foundation  stone  then  laidy  and  which,  from  the  great  talent 
he  had  displayed  in  the  elevation  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Deputy  Pro>'incial 
Grand  Master,  whose  decided  approbation  was  re-echoed  by  the  brilliant  assemblage 
dien  present,  he  was  sure  would  be  alike  honourable  to  himself  and  creditable  to  the 
craft— tffii  that  under  the  auspices  of  so  much  beauty  as  then  surrounded  him^  he  could 
not  but  be  inspired  in  the  prosecution  of  this  great  work.  That  onthe  inscr^rtion 
plate,  which  had  just  been  deposited,  it  was  stated,  that  a  very  few  years  since  the  town 
of  Cheltenham  (which  was  now  in  their  view)  was  a  mere,  village,  but  that  at  present  it 
exceeded  in  its  importance^  in  its  population,  in  its  revenues,  in  its  amusements,  and 
above  aU,  in  its  charities,  every  other  town  in  this  county.  He  again  hoped,  and  felt 
confident,  that  the  structure  now  about  to  be  raised  would  establish  the  fame  of  the 
ardliteci,  that  it  would  be  profitoUe  to  the  proprietor,  and  beneficial  to  the  whole 
neig^ibonrhood.  After  the  admirable  discourse  they  had  just  heard  horn  the  Rev. 
Brother  Partis,  it  would  iU  become  him  to  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
Masonry — but  to  those  who  were  not  present  at  that  discourse,  he  would  sum  up  the 
whole  of  the  Masonic  creed  in  the  words  qf  that  great  philosopher  and  excellent  Mason^ 
P^ihagoras^  that  ^^  it  is  a  system  of  the  greatest  perfection  of  virtue  and  wisdom 
which  cam  be  observed  by  man  in  the  present  state-^hat  it  exhibits  piety  unadulterated 
wkh  kypoerisy^moral  virtue  uncontaminated   wiih  viee^scienci  unmingled  with 
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tophUtry-^a  digiiUff  of  mind  and  manner  unaccampamied  by  pridt-*-^  siMme  mag. 
mijieenee  in  theory  without  any  degradation  in  practice^  and  a  vigour  of  intellect  wfHch 
ekvate*  its  possetsor  to  the  vision  of  divinity,  and  thus  deifies  whilst  it  exaUs,^  In 
coDduskm,  he  invoked  that  great  Ardiitect  of  the  Universe  to  shower  down  his  choicest 
bi&ssings  upon  the  undertaking  thus  comtnenced — upon  the  generous  Jbunder  of  tfie 
imJdingj  with  every  portion  of  his  Jhmily-^upon  the  architect ^-and  upon  every  indi- 
vidual connected  with  the  town  of  Cheltenham — and  sincerely  prayed  that  its  springs 
may  impart  new  Ufb  and  vigour  to  those  afflicted  individuate  who  may  reiOTt  there  to 

partake  of  them. 

•  •  *  «  « 

To  give  an  due  celebrity  to  the  auspicious  day,  the  purdiasers  and  proprietort  of  land 
on  the  Plttville  property  dined  together  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  where  John  Gardner, 
Esq.  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  presided  with  his  wonted  kindness,  liberality,  and 
good  feBowship.  The  entertainments,  which  were  in  Mr.  Jo6eph*B  best  style,  wie  are 
assured,  afibrded  general  satisfaction,  and  the  wines  were  particularly  mentioned. 

At  half-past  nine  o*clock  the  exhibition  of  fire-works  attracted  a  numerous  aasemblage 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Evesham  turnpike.  One  drcumstance  appears  to  us  too  singular 
to  pass  unnoticed :— The  fire-works  had  scarcely  conmienced,  before  the  most  astonisfaing 
and  almost  supernatural  effect  was  given  to  the  scene  by  the  vivid  flashing  of  li^tmng, 
onaceompamed,  however,  by  any  sound  of  thunder ;  and  some  of  die  flashes,  eTan* 
escent  as  they  were,  burst  thorough  the  dense  dark  doads  with  a  brilliaiicy  and  qileodout 
ft?  indeed  beyond  human  description.  Many  who  witnessed  tiie  reflected  gleams  that 
shot  *'  fike  meteors  tiirough  the  troubled  air,**  imagined  the  light  to  be  some  < 
^  the  mechanist.    [A  miracle !  A  miracle  !  ] 


DIARY  OF  HENRY  TBONGE.^ 

This  is  the  diary  of  a  jolly  dog  who  served  as  Chaplain  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  in  the  years  1675-6-8-9,  and  who  has  detailed  with  infinite  method 
and  minuteness  ev^  thing  that  came  to  pass  in  the  course  of  his  voy- 
ages. ^  Mr.  Teonge  was  rector  of  Spemall,  in  the  county  of  Warwidc, 
and  the  same  causes  which  now-a-days  send  forth  so  many  gentlemen  on 
their  travels  seem  to  have  made  him  a  voyager ;  for  his  finances  appear  tQ 
have  heen  in  that  state  which  renders  home  about  the  most  disagreeable 
place  in  the  world.  The  commencement  of  the  Diary  describes  him  as 
setting  out  on  his  journey^  slenderly  equipped^  and  ladung  every  thing 
but  a  light  heart.  How  touching  a  picfture  would  a  modem  senti- 
mentalist draw  of  a  worthy  and  learned  clergyman,  compelled  by 
poverty  to  quit  his  family  and  to  go  to  sea — in  such  hands  we  may  be 
sure  that  at  the  departure  of  the  recter  all  the  parishioners  would  line 
the  road  shedding  oceans  of  tears,  the  family  would  be  in  the  laal 
agonies  of  affliction,  the  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  the  good  man,  all 
resignation,  casting  his  eyes  up  to  the  skies,  and  blessing  every  thing  that 
came  in  his  way.     But  no  scene  of  this  kind  does  honest  Mr.  Teonge 

*  The  Diary  of  Henry  Teonge,  Chaplain  on  board  His  Majesty*s  Ships  Asastaoce, 
Brifctd,  and  Royal  Oak;  Anno  1675  to  1679,  now  first  published  frtms  the  origiftBl 
MS.    London,  Charles  Knight,  PaU  Mall  £aat,  )82«i. 
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present  At  otte  who  leaves  care  behind  Wat,  he  jogs  merrQy  im,  mousfeei 

on  a  carrion  jade,  and  never  once  stops  to  invite  Heaven  to  witness  the 
decayed  state  of  his  coat  and  breeches,  or  the  attenuated  condition  of  his 
piirse ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  makes  himself  merry  with  his  own  beg- 
garly equipage,  and  turns  his  misfortunes  to  mirth.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
to  find  a  man  treating  his  own  petty  distresses  as  lightly  as  the  reel  at 
the  world  (which  is  always  as  hard-hearted  as  Lance's  do^  would  treat 
them.  We,  of  the  present  day  in  particular,  who  are  all  egotists;,  play 
the  crying  philosopher  when  we  consider  our  own  insignificant  troubles^ 
and  the  laughing  philosopher  when  we  consider  those  of  our  neighbours; 
— thus  if  a  man  chance  to  trip  in  his  walk  through  life,  he  lies  on  the 
ground  and  roars  vehemently  like  a  fallen  child,  but  the  mob  laugh  as 
mobs  always  do  when  they  see  any  one  tumble  down.  Sick  as  we  are  of 
hearing  the  whines  of  men  hanging  over  their  own  sorrows  in  prose  and 
poetry,  and  tenderly  sympathising  with  their  dearly  beloved  selves  under 
their  own  vexations,  it  is  quite  delightful  to  observe  how  our  jolly  chap* 
lain,  Teonge,  d^ested  griefs  that  would  furnish  a  modem  sentimentalist 
with  tearful  eyes  and  heaving  sighs,  and  woes  and  throes  for  half  a  dosea 
of  Murray's  quartos. 

Thnnday,  May  20, 1675.    Dcut  vortat  bntef 

This  day  I  began  my  voyage  from  my  house  at  SpernaH,  in  the  ooonty  of 

Warwick ;  with  small  accoutrements,  saveing  what  I  carried  under  me  in  an 

31  olde  sack.    My  steede  like  that  of  Hudlbras,  for  mettle,  courage,  and  odor, 

(though  not  of  the  same  biggnes :)  and  fbr  flesh,  one  of  Pharaoh's  leane  mnes, 

22  ready  to  cease  (for  hunger)  on  those  that  went  before  her,  had  shee  not  becn« 

short  winged ;  or  rather  leaden  heded.     My  stock  of  maayi  was  also  propor- 

*  (2S)  tionable  to  the  rest ;  being  little  more  than  what  brought  me  to  London,  in  ao 

old  ooate,  and  britches  of  the  same ;  an  old  payre  o(  hose  and  shooes ;  and  a 

lethem  dublett  of  9  yeares  olde  and  upward.     Itidcede,  (by  reason  of  the  sad- 

24  dennesB  of  my  jvmv,)  I  had  nothing  but  what  I  was  ashamed  of;  save  only 

An  old  fas  broade-BWOfd,  and  a  good  black  gomnt ; 
85  And  thus  Old  Henry  cam  to  London  towne. 

26  Hither  was  I  no  sooner  arived,  but  I  was  courteously  received ;  fint  bj  Lemet». 
nant  Haughton,  with  bottells  of 'claret  &c:  and  after,  by  Capt.  Williani 
Houlding,  with  entertainment  of  the  same  fashon. 

27  Thence  to  the  Longe  Beach ;  where  I  was  that  moining  entred  on  board 
Chaplen  to  hb  Magesty  in  his  Frigott  Assistance,  of  6€  ganoa,  and  uider  the 
oommaimd  of  Capt  William  Houldbg ;  and  retmsed  againe  that  ni^t  to 
London. 

28  And  now  a  small  sea-bed  is  my  tmum  neoettttriumi  (thou^  I  wantad  afanoat 
erery  thing  else :]  a  thing  that  I  could  not  bee  without ;  nor  knew  Ibow  to 
compas  it.  I  sent  for  som  bedding  into  the  country  ;  and  I  try  lom  ftiecds  to 
borrow  som  monys ;  but  all  in  vaine;  and  idl  to  retraefa  my  doake,  left  longs 
since  iinpawn\  not  at  Troas,  (as  Saint  Psu]e*s  was,)  ftv  his  was  recorered  only 
with  demaund ;  mine  could  not  be  got  by  Ikyer  or  fode  meanea.  Seeing  noodisr 
■leanes  I  rem*bred  the  poe*  t — 

apyvpuue  Xoyxflum  fMxov  roi  fravra  fffxinftfic* 
1  snm*0D  an  my  forces,  and  I  borrow  ftt.  of  ray  landlady ;  and  thus  I  redeemed 
20  my^ doake :  lying  only  for  lOt.  Haveing done  thus,  my  leane  mare,  with  saddle^ 


The  Swaiays  tlwotn^wK  lbs  Bhry  ut  mtH^iM  tAhj^fSktim  h^  €MlyddU 
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hndity  and  bootes,  and  tpam^  I  lold  to  my  landlord  fbr  26f.,  upon  oonditkin 
that  if  26<.  was  sent  to  him  in  a  fortnight*8  time,  the  mare  might  be  redeemed, 
but  the  odier  things  lost  And  my  doake  I  pawne  againe  for  40f . 
With  this  money  he  tells  us  that  he  paid  for  his  quarters,  and  bought 
some  lledding,  and  having  still  "  a  small  parceU  of  monys  left  and  being 
loath  to  goe  to  sea  too  rich  for  feare  of  pjrratts,"  he  betook  himself  to 
Blackwall,  where  he  took  leave  of  his  friends,  and  doubtless  also  of  this 
painful  superfluity  of  riches.  From  Blackwall  he  went  to  Long  Reach, 
and  embarked  on  board  the  Assistance,  bound  on  a  cruise  against  the 
pirates  in  the  Mediterranean ;  he  closes  the  history  of  this  day  by  record- 
ing his  share  in  "  three  boules  of  punch,  a  liquor  very  strainge  to  him," 
and  by  entering  some  complaints,  touching  the  disordered  economy  of  lus 
bed,  which  probably  should  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  "  strainge  " 
punch.  We  shall  not  follow  our  voyager  down  the  river,  nor  do  we 
think  that  the  log  of  the  ship's  progress  into  the  Downs  would  be  par- 
ticularly acceptable  to  our  readers ;  we  cannot,  however,  omit  the  men- 
tion of  certain  treasure  which  fell  into  the  Rev.  Gentleman's  hands  by 
the  way,  or  which,  as  he  expresses  it,  were  put  into  his  hands  by  Provi- 
dence, and,  of  a  truth,  the  appropriation  seems  to  have  required  thin 
high  sanction. 

June  6  Wee  com  to  an  andior  in  the  Downes  this  mome  about  4.  And  here  Imigbt 
tell  you  what  Proyidence  putt  into  my  hands ;  which  though  litteU  worth  of 
them-sdves,  yet  were  they  of  greate  use  to  him  that  then  wanted  almost  evoy 
thing.  Early  in  the  morning  1  mett  with  a  rugged  toweU  on  the  quarter  dedc ; 
tchich  /  toone  »ecured.  And  soone  after,  Providence  brought  me  a  pdee  of  an 
old  sayle,  and  an  earthen  chamber  potti  all  very  helpfuU  to  him  that  had 
nothing. 
Such  was  the  bounty  of  Providence  to  a  chaplain  in  the  navy,  in  the 
year  1675 ! 

The  following  case  of  resuscitation  which  fell  under  Teonge's  obser- 
vation at  Deal  seems  worthy  of  note,  the  process  appears  to  have  been 
rude  indeed,  but  sufficiently  effective. 

June  12  Fayre  weather  on  Satterday.  But  so  tempestuous  on  the  Sunday  that  many 
(13)  sayd  they  never  saw  such  weather  there  at  that  time  of  the  ycare.  This  dmy  at 
Deale  Beach  a  boate  was  over  turned  with  5  men  in  it :  3  leaped  out,  and  swam 
to  shoare  with  mvich  a  doe ;  the  other  two  were  covered  with  the  boate,  wheiof 
on  was  dead  and  sank ;  the  other,  whose  name  was  Thomas  Boules,  (when  the 
boate  was  puled  offe  him,  which  had  layne  on  his  head  and  neck  a  longe  time,) 
was  carryd  away  with  the  violence  of  the  water ;  yet  in  sight,  and  by  that  meanes 
was  at  last  hauld  out,  and  there  lay  on  the  stones  for  dead ;  for  his  fellow  was 
dead  longe  before.  A  traveller,  in  very  poore  doathes,  (coming  to  looke  on,  as 
many  more  did,)  presently  puUd  out  his  knife  and  sheath,  cotts  off  the  nether 
end  of  his  sheath,  and  thrust  his  sheath  into  the*****ofthe  layd 
Thomas  Boules,  and  blew  with  all  his  force  till  hee  himselfe  was  weary ;  then 
desyred  som  others  to  blow  also ;  and  in  halfe  an  bowers  time  brought  him  to  life 
againe.  I  drank  with  him  at  his  house,  April  28,  1078-  This  day  also  I 
preached  my  first  sermon  on  ship-board ;  where  I  could  not  stand  without  hold- 
ing by  boath  the  pillars  in  the  steareage ;  and  the  Captaines  diayre  and  otfacn 
were  ready  to  tilt  downe  somtimes  backwards,  somtimes  forward.  All  mix  wwaea 
and  oldt  seamen  were  sidt  this  day ;  I  was  only  giddy. 
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Here  our  Chaplain,  wbo  is  manifegtlj  neither  a  man  of  sentimenl  wk 
of  gallantry,  begins  to  observe  rather  freely  on  the  demeanour  of  the 
ladies  who  are  about  to  part  with  their  husbands. 

And  now  may  you  see  onr  momeftOlkdys  singing  iSfcrifvue,  or  loath  to  depart; 
whilat  our  tmmpeta  townd^-^-Mayd*  where  are  your  harts^  Idc  Our  noUe  Capt. 
(though  much  bent  on  the  preparation  for  his  voyage,)  yet  mi^t  you  sfie  his  hart 
fun  of  trouble  to  part  fVom  his  lady  and  his  sonn  and  heire;  whoe  though  so 
yooiige,  yet  with  his  maydto  leade  him  by  his  dading  sleeves,  would  he  goe  from 
gun  to  guti,  and  put  his  fingar  to  the  britch  of  the  gun,  and  cry  Booe ;  whilst  the 
mother,  like  a  woman  of  greate  discretion,  seemes  no  wMt  troubled,  dmtber  has- 
band  might  be  the  ksse  so.  But  our  leiaetenaiit*s  wife  was  like  weeping  Racfae|]$ 
or  momefull  Niobe ;  as  also  was  the  boatswaines  wife :  indeede  all  of  tbcsn  lika 
the  turtle-doves,  or  young  pigions,  true  emblems  of  mourning.  Only  our.  m^Sr 
tcr's  wife,  of  a  more  masculine  spirit,  or  rather  a  virago,  lays  no  such  grieve  to 
her  hart ;  only,  like  one  that  hath  eaten  mustard,  her  eyes  are  a  little  redd. 

At  parting,  he  treats  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  ladies  with  yet  moca 
levity,  and  delivers  himself  of  some  very  uncivil  reflections. 

By  6  in  the  morning  all  our  ladys  are  sent  on  shoaie  in  our  pinnace ;  whoee 
weeping  eys  bedewed  the  very  sids  of  the  ship,  as  they  went  over  into  the  boate, 
and  seemed  to  have  chosen  (might  they  have  had  their  will)  rather  to  have  stuck 
to  the  syds  of  the  ship  like  the  barnacles,  or  shell-fish,  then  to  have  parted  fixHn 
u*.  But  they  were  no  sooner  out  of  sight  but  they  were  more  merry ;  and  I 
could  tell  with  whom  too,  were  I  so  minded. 

As  soone  as  the  boate  was  put  off  from  the  ship,  wee  honour  their  departure 
with  3  cheares,  7  gnnns,  and  our  trumpetts  sounding.  They  in  the  interim  (as 
finr  as  they  could  see  us,  holding  up  their  hands  with  Eda,  saying  Vale  hngum!) 
doe  close  the  devotions  not  as  of  olde  the  hethens  used—Dit  Decsq;  omnesy 
jtr.  /  but  Father,  Sonn,  and  Holy  Ohost,  be  with  you  all !  But  soone  forget  us. 
Now  haveing  done  with  our  Dalilahs  or  3Iyrmidons,  and  our  pinnace  being  com 
againe  from  shoare,  wee  hoyst  up  our  maine  sayle,  &c.  and  make  way  as  iatt  as 
wee  can. 

The  Diary  o(  Teonge  is  curious,  as  it  gives  a  very  minute  description 
of  the  way  of  living,  and  some  idea  of  the  discipline  on  board  a  King's 
8h^>  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy ;  but  these  details 
would  only  interest  seamen.  The  duties  of  Sunday  appear  to  have  been 
performed  with  more  regularity  than  we  should  have  expected,  consider- 
ing the  place  and  the  tone  of  the  times.  To  be  sure,  service  was  occa* 
sionally  dispensed  with  on  the  score  of  the  Captain's  indisposition,  or 
other  flight  causes  that  look  very  much  like  pretexts.  But,  altogether,  our 
Chaplain  seems  to  have  attended  to  his  duties,  and  to  have  preached  a 
very  fair  proportion  of  sermons,  the  texts  of  which  he  has  recorded  with 
great  exactness  in  his  journal. 

We  extract  an  account  of  a  punishment  which  Teonge  commends  as 
excellent  for  swearers,  whether  it  was  inflicted  with  the  especial  design 
of  correcting  that  common  bailing  of  sailors  does  not  clearly  appear. 
'^  This  day  David  Thomas,  and  Martin  the  cook,  and  our  master's  boy, 
had  their  hand  stretched  out,  and  with  their  backs  to  the  rayles,  and  the 
master's  boy  with  his  back  to  the  main  mast,  all  looking  on  upon  the 
other,  and  in  each  of  their  mouths  a  maudlin-spike,  vir.  an  iron  pinn 
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flipl  cloie  mso  ibar  maoAM,  ctid  tyd  bthindtfaefrKeidB;  and  diere 
ihrr  stood  a  whc^  boure,  till  th^  mouUis  were  yerj  hloody :  an  excels 
lent  cure  for  swearers." 

Our  author's  narrative  of  the  e3q)eclition  against  Tripoly,  in  which  his 
Axp  took  a  part,  is  not  very  interesting ;  a  great  deai»  indeed,  appears  to 
haire  been  made  ahout  a  little  matter ;  we  prefer  his  accounts  cf  good 
cheer  to  his  accounts  of  fighting,  for  he  is  much  more  animated  and  at 
home  on  the  former  theme.  After  the  affair  of  Tripoly,  we  find  our 
Chaplain  mnployed  in  making  buttons  for  dothes,  and  sheets  for  his  bed, 
until  the  ship  anchors  at  Scandenxmd,  when  he  prepares  for  a  journey  to 
Al^pO  ;  the  only  thing  worth  notioe  in  this  part  of  the  diary  is  a  dia- 
ractocistic  anecdote  which  he  tells  of  the  Turks,  who  fined  a  Frank  a 
hundred  dollars  for  cropping  his  horses  ears,  8a3ring,  '^  Are  you  wiser 
than  God  Almighty  ?  "  On  the  strength  of  his  travek  to  Aleppo,  Teon^ 
becomes  learned  on  the  subject  of  Africa,  and  gives  us  with  infinite 
naivete  and  a  matter-of-fact  air  the  following  curious  particulars,  toudi- 
ing  the  manner  of  men  who  inhabit  the  south  of  this  iU-used  quarter  of 
the  globe,  which  all  the  early  travellers  and  voyagers  have  delighted  to 
stock  with  monsters. 

In  the  soudi  parts  of  Africa  i»  scarce  any  thing  remarkable^  save  that  ihat 

are  men  and  beasts  of  strange  shapes ;  as,  som  men  with  heads  like  dogga  or 

hoggs,  som  with  no  head ;  som  with  only  one  large  legg  and  fbote ;  as  these  aie 

the  same  strange  shapes  in  the  north  parts  of  Europe  and  Asya. 

The  introduction  of  these  curious  facts,  setting  forth  that  there  "  h 

scarce  any  thing  remarkable,  save  men  without  heads,  ^c"  reminds 

US  of  the  worthy  father  who  recorded  that  in  his  travels  through  the 

desert  he  met  no  one  to  speak  of  except  two  Satyrs  and  a  Faun. 

T^onge's  editor  has  appended  a  note  to  the  above  quoted  passage, 
which  contains  some  lies,  that  notwithstanding  what  Amelia  Opie  maj 
say,  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  admirable  by  reason  of  their  mag- 
nitude :  a  little  lie  is  a  base  thing,  but  there  is  a  breadth  about  thcae 
lies  which  is  respectable  in  the  extreme. 

The  following  passages,  extracted  from  a  small  Tolume  in  the  library  of  tbe 
Bettiah  Museom,  pablishcd  in  1664,  entiUed  *^  A  Description  of  Tangier  nd 
of  the  Kingdoms  of  Fes  and  Aforocco,**  may,  in  some  measure,  oouBtenancethe 
worthy  Chaplain*s  assertion  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  thcM  sondesctipt  ii- 
habitants  of  Africa.  The  work  is  apparently  written  with  «»aynqs»nffff,  and  upon 
V  the  tide-page  it  is  described  as  a  transUition  from  the  Spanish,  and  pubhahed  bf 
authority. 

After  some  pve&tory  remarks  to  the  second  section,  which  comprises  die  nata- 
ral  history  of  the  country,  it  proceeds  thus : — 

^  1.  fieve  are  placed  the  C^nocephali,  that  hare  heads  like  dogs,  s&oata  fike 
swine,  and  earn  like  horses. 

^^  2.  Here  are  the  Sciapodes^  that  have  such  a  broad  foot,  and  but  one,  thst 
'    they  cover  their  heads  firom  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  nolenoe  of  the  ^w«% 
by  lifting,  this  up  ove^  them. 

*'*'  3.  Here  are  the  Gumnosophanfes^  that  go  naked  and  fear  nothing  aomnck  m 
a  jebtfiad  man,  being  ignorant  of  th»  use  of  wtapenS)  and  one  being  able  ^ 
«  mizade  to  chase  a  tko«taod  of  them. 
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^^  4.  Bi^Vt  ike  Bknimimy  nxmihlwiA  wilho«lh«|^  h«nQ| tlnir  i^m 

and  mouths  in  thoir  breasts. 

^'  5.  Here  are  the  Egipans^  that  haTe  onlj  the  bodies  of  men,  sometimes  madf 
up  of  the  necks  and  heads  of  horses,  mules,  asses,  &c.  and,  ' 

"  6.  That  this  part  of  Africa  may  have  its  share  in  the  saying  *  Semper  aliquid 
Aftica  partat  novoj*  *  Africa  is  always  teeming  with  some  new  monstep,*  the 
other  day,  not  far  from  Tangier,  was  to  be  seen  a  child  with  an  eaglets  bm, 
claws  and  feathers,  &c." — DetcHpHon  of  Tangier y  sec  ii.  p.  49; 

In  the  Museum  Catalogue  this  work  is  ascribed  to  the  Rev.  I«ncelot  Addison, 
author  of  *'  Observations  upon  West  Barb^,**  &c. ;  but  his  name  does  not 
appear  throughout  the  book. 

Teonge  returned  from  his  first  voyage  with,  as  he  informs  us,  '*  a  good 
ramm  of  monys,*'  but  haying  "  q)ent  greate  part  of  it,"  he  was  soon  tn>u* 
Ued,  it  iqjpears,  with  his  old  complaint,  and  says,  '*  Though  I  was  glad 
to  see  my  r^ations  and  dde  acquaintances,  yet  I  lived  very  uneasy,  being 
dayly  dunnd  by  some  or  other,  or  else  for  fear  of  land  pyrates,  which  I 
hated  worse  than  Turkes."  Under  these  circumstances  he  entered  on  • 
board  a  ship  for  another  voyage,  but  here  we  must  leave  him,  having  first 
laid  before  our  readers  an  account  of  an  attempt  made  by  a  certain  Lord  ' 
Mordaunt  to  usurp  the  spiritual  functions  of  our  worthy  Chapkin,  and 
bis  conduct  thereon,  with  the  consequences.  His  Lordship  seems  to  have 
been  possessed  with  one  of  those  stlajige  whimsies  so  common  with 
lords. 

The  Lord  Mordant,  taking  occasion  by  my  not  being  very  weH,  wonU  have 

pnacbt,  and  askt  the  Captain*s  leave  last  night,  and  to  that  intent  sate  up  tin  4 

in  the  momipg  to  oompoee  his  speech,  and  intended  to  have  Mr.  Norwood  to  sing 

the  Psalmcb    All  this  I  myselfe  heard  in  agitation ;  and  resolving  to  prevent 

him,  I  got  up  in  the  morning  before  I  should  have  done,  had  I  had  respect  to 

my  owne  health,  and  cam  into  the  greate  cabin,  where  I  found  the  sealous  Lord 

widi  our  Ciqitaine,  whom  I  did  so  handle  in  a  smart  and  short  dSsoourse,  that  he 

went  oat  of  the  cabb  in  greate  wrath.    In  the  afkemoone  he  aet  on  of  the  ear- 

peotais  ccewe  to  woorke  about  his  cabin ;  and  I  being  acquainted  with  it,  did  by 

my  Captaine*s  order  discbarge  the  woorke  man,  and  he  left  woorking ;  at  whid^ 

the  Reverent  Lord  was  so  vexed,  that  he  borrowed  a  hammar,  and  butyed  him- 

sdfe  all  that  day  in  nayling  up  his  hangings ;  but  being  done  on  the  sabbaoth 

day,  and  also  when  there  was  no  necessity,  I  hope  the  woorke  will  not  be  longe 

lived.    From  that  day  he  loved  neyAer  mee  nor  the  Gaptattie.    No  prayers,  fbr 

diseoMeDt.^ 

Though  there  is  necessarily  much  idle  stuff  in  this  book,  yet  on  the 

whole  we  have  been  amused  by  it ;  indeed  the  most  barren  incidents  in  it 

have  their  interest,  as  they  are  honestly  set  down,  and  serve  to  give  us  an 

idea  of  the  manner  of  man  who  recorded  them — a  chapLdn  to  a  ship  in 

1670.    By  way  of  exan)ple,  we  take  the  diary  of  seven  days  at  random. 

On  the  first  day  they  are  entering  the  Bay  of  BiBcay>  Teonge  pens  a 

pious  aspiration  for  safety,  and  tells  us  how  merry  they  were  over  a  bowi 

otf  punch.     The  next  day  was  Sunday,  prayers,  btft  no  sermon.     On  the 

next  the  Chaplain  employed  himself  in  the  very  derical  business  of 

making  cartridge^  iot  the  guns.    The  next  is  dedicated  to  the  oonstruo- 

tion  of  basacados ;  on  the  fifth  he  makes  cartridges  again  for  hit  own 

•t^  gun,  and  other  guns.     On  the  sixth  he  begins  Christmat  by  drink- 
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ing  piuidiy  and  cuk  the  teventh,  he,  of  eoime,  hegins  to  he  very  feverish, 
it  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  indisposition  that  Lord  Mordaunt  ^'  would 
hfkve  preacht,  and  intended  to  have  Mr.  Norwood  to  sing  the  psalme." 
Oct  S6    GaUant  hjie  weather,  and  wee  are  now  almoct  entringe  on  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cbay.    God  send  ut  well  over  it !  Wee  end  the  weeke  merrilj,  in  drinking  oar 
MaM  healths  in  a  bole  of  pandu 
<t7)      A  very  fayre  day :  wee  have  prayers,  but  no  sennon,  this  day. 
S8      Now  I  begin  to  make  cartridges  for  the  C^tain*s  gunns. 
29      This  day  wee  begm  to  baracado  our  quarter  deck  with  an  old  caUe,  to  kaepe 

off  small  shott ;  and  a  good  shift  too. 
90      A  8ummar*s  day.    Now  I  make  cartridges  for  my  owne  staff  gunn,  and  scan 
for  musketts  also. 
NoT.l      Moremild.    At  12  the  morning  fogg  broake  up.    At  night  wee  begin  Chin- 
mas,  drinkingheakhtoeur  friends  in  a  bouk  of  punch. 
2      This  evening  I  began  to  be  very  feaverish,  and  tooke  a  sweate. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 
EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  Rotal  Academy  has  this  year  set  hefore  the  puUic  a  very 
aapital  visual  and  intellectual  feast.  It  is  the  fifty->seventh  ezhihition 
nnoe  the  London  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  was  instituted.  Few  men  now 
living  can  have  seen  them  all.  The  present  writer,  who  has  seen  about 
half  of  them,  has  little  contradiction  to  fear  in  affirming  the  exhibition 
of  1825  to  be  the  best.  At  the  anniversary  dinner  on  the  Saturday 
before  the  rooms  were  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Lord  Eldon  pronounced 
it  without  the  least  hesitation  or  reserve,  to  be  an  honour  to  the 
country,  and  the  declaration  seemed  to  meet  the  general  concurrence  of 
the  assembled  company  of  patrons,  artists,  and  amateurs. 

If  it  be  an  honour  to  the  country,  how  much  more  is  it  an  honour  to 
those  persevering  historical  painters,  who,  in  spite  of  a  dearth  of 
patronage  amounting  to  discouragement,  which  certainly  does  no  honour 
to  the  country,  have  contributed  so  abundantly  to  the  qmlent  display  of 
the  present  season. 

No.  1  is  The  Combat ;  Woman  pleading  for  the  vanquished,  an  ideal 
groupe,"  by  W.  Etty,  the  newly  created  associate,  who  does  so  great 
credit  to  his  electors.  This  is  a  very  noble  picture.  It  is  always  grati- 
fying to  those  who  fed  for  the  honour  and  independence  of  painting, 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  an  artist  successfully  relies  on  nature  and 
the  resources  of  his  own  mind  for  his  subject,  and  on  the  appredatum  of 
congenial  minds  for  his  mode  of  treating  it.  "  Woman  pleading  for  the 
vanquished,"  is  taken  from  no  historian  and  from  no  poet,  alUiou^  it 
powerfully  reminds  us  of  passages  in  many,  and  particularly  of  that 
charming  ode  of  Collins,  addressed  to  Pity,  wherein  we  meet  with       ■ 
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Thou  who  amicbt  ^  deathAil  fidd, 
Oft  with  tfaj  bo0om  bare  art  fbiuid 
Pleading  for  him— 4he  yoath  who  finki  to  gioiind. 
Painting  insuch  instances  as  tke  present  takes  lier  station  with  digniQr 
on  the  same  thnme  with  her  sister  Muse,  who  in  her  turn  may  here  find 
a  subject  worthy  of  her  pen.    If  Mr.  Etty  borrowed  from  the  poets 
yesterday,  he  can  lend  to  them  to-day. 

If  reports  say  true,  this  artist  has  visited  Italy  since  he  exhibited  his 
Cleopatra  sailing  down  the  Cydnusy  and  his  Pandora.  He  has  evidently 
gone  there  with  his  mind  in  a  fit  state  to  derive  all  the  benefit  which  the 
arts  of  Italy  are  capable  of  imparting  to  taste  and  intellect  when  arrived 
at  a  certain  degree  of  maturity,  and  fixedly  intent  on  ulterior  purposes. 
And  that  he  has  returned  accordin^y,  the  present  picture  is  sufficient 
proof.  The  attainments  of  the  great  colourists  of  Venice  are  here 
combined  with  the  grace  and  grandeur  ci  forms  which  Ids  ovni  mind 
has  moulded  from  nature,  and  from  the  study  of  the  Elgin  and  Phrygian 
marbles.  There  are  mutilated  groupes  in  those  alto-relievo  battles  of 
the  Centaurs  with  the  Lapithe  which  once  adorned  the  friese  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Phygalia,  of  which  the  present  composition  will  not 
fidl  to  remind  those  who  have  them  by  heart. 

Woman  here  jdeads  for  the  vanquished,  and  with  reason  as  well  as 
pity  on  her  side ;  for  the  vanquished  has  fought  bravely,  and  has  not 
failed  of  victory  from  inferiority  of  strength  or  of  prowess,  but  because 
his  weapon  has  been  broken  in  the  combat.  To  this  accidental  misfor- 
tune  the  successful  warrior  evidently  owes  his  advantage,  and  death  is 
in  the  impending  stroke,  but  just  at  this  critical  junctiue  woman— 

Her  soul^subduiiig  voice  applies ; 

Yet  stiU  he  keepe  his  wild  unalter*d  mien. 

An  homogeneous  grandeur  of  composition  and  colour  pervades  the 
performance:  the  same  maybe  said  of  the  style  of  the 4ramngslao. 
The  combatants  are  full  of  nerve  and  masculine  energy,  to  which  the 
tenderness  and  delicacy  of  form  and  complexion  of  the  female  is  in  good 
jnxta-position,  with  the  exception  however,  that  the  woman's  right  leg 
and  foot  appear  rather  short  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  her  figure ;  and 
the  latter  looks  too  much  as  if  painted  from  a  modem  foot  accustomed  to 
compression  in  a  shoe,  for  the  heroic  character  and  classical  air  of  the 
rest  of  the  work. 

No.  23,  from  the  pencil  of  R.  Westall,  R.A.  represents  Mary 
Magdaiene,  and  Joanna,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  at  the  sepulchre 
€f  Christy  early  in  the  morning  after  the  resurrection,  and  is  in  no 
respect  superior  to,  and  not  remar^bly  different  from,  former  works  of 
this  Academician ;  it  therefore  excites  no  new  emotions.  Yet  we  prefer 
that  he  should  treat  his  scriptiurai  subjects  in  the  style  that  has  long  been 
\aB  own,  than  that  he  should  seek  to  mingle  with  it,  as  he  did  in  his 
principal  work  of  the  last  season,  the  gothicisms  of  Albert  Durer. 
There  is  certain  costume,  which,  from  the  great  artists  of  Italy    and 
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chiefly  from  Raphael's  having  adopted  it>  may  be  lermed  apostolical. 
Mr.  Westall  differs  from  this  in  the  subjects  which  he  selects  from  the 
New  Testament  He  gives  us  a  new  picttnrial  reading  of  these  scriptures ; 
and  dresses  his  figures  of  sacred  personages^  and  especially  his  females, 
more  orientally  than  did  the  painters  of  Italy,  and  most  others  of  his 
.predecessors;  particularly  with  regard  to  that  turbanned-head  attire 
which  is  not  unfrequent  in  his  works.  This,  when  it  first  appeared, 
was  a  commendable  novelty,  and  is  sufficiently  supported  by  the  fancta  of 
icriptuial  history.  Being  tiius  firmly  principled  in  his  originality,  he 
should  adhere  to  it,  and  not  go  astray  after  the  false  gods  of  Nu- 
remberg. 

.  On  the  whole,  there  is  in  the  present  work  too  much  of  so^ess  and 
blending,  for  its  large  dimensions ;  too  much  smoothness  and  tea-board 
polish.  It  looks  as  if  enlarged  firom  one  of  Westall's  book-drawings^ 
without  corresponding  enlargements  in^  the  style  of  Landling.  A  little 
more  rugged  vigour  should  have  been  exhibited ;  fdr  want  of  it,  llie 
rocks  look  artificial,  and  indeed  not  very  much  unlike  stu£fed  cushions 
and  pillows. 

Mulready's  Traveling  Druggist,  No.  106,  is  one  <^  the  most  brilliant 
pictures  we  have  seen,  and  probably  one  of  the  most  brilliant  that  evor 
was  painted.  It  outshines  all  else  in  the  room.  Hilton's  Crowning  of 
Jesus  Christ  with  thorns,  is  the  most  richly  coloured  historical  picture  in 
the  present  exhibition,  but  Mulready's  is ''the  most  splendid.  In  this 
respect,  it  can  be  compared  to  nothing  more  pertinently  than  to  a  cluster 
of  highly  polished  and  weU-arranged  gems,  in  which  the  ruby  predo- 
minates. Above  the  crimson- vested  Turk,  with  his  scarlet  box  of  medi- 
cines, are  the  emeralds  (constituting  the  antagonist  colour),  and  consist- 
ing of  a  gourd- vine,  or  large-leaved  grape-vine,  growing  over  a  rustic 
pent  house. 

The  itinerant  weighs  out  his  rhubarb  with  sufficient  scrupulodty :  he 
is  the  same  l*urk  whom  we  have  seen  about  the  metropolis  with  his 
rolled  turban,  and  his  pipe  and  pouch  by  his  side ;  and  the  reflective 
spectator  has  the  comfort  of  anticipating  that  the  young  patient  will  be 
benefited  by  the  medicine :  for  it  is  pretty  dear  tbat  his  indisposition 
proceeds  from  over  feeding,  and  notwithstanding  he  looks  p^e  and 
sickly,'  he  is  prepared  to  increase  the  malady,  by  means  of  an  unripe  pear 
which  he  holds  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  grasps  a  fresh 
handful  of  bread  and  butter. 

His  healthy  sister,  meanwhile,  invigorated  by  exercise,  and  needing 
no  medicine,  stands  on  the  threshold  with  her  ddpping-rope.  On  her 
pinafore  falls  that  bright  and  ample  li|^t,  contrasted  to  a  deep  and  broad 
mass  of  shadow,  which  obscures  the  interior,  and  fills  up  the  measure  of 
the  chiaroscuro  to  the  very  brim.  Yet  is  it  "  without  o'erflowing,  fiilL" 
The  sensible-looking  nurse-girl  who  holds  the  boy  over  the  cottage 
wicket,  also  comes  in  for  her  share  of  light,  while  she  regards  the  Tui 
with  the  proper  degree  of  inquisitiveness,  being  neither  over  suspicious, 
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nor  orer  confident    The  badL-girooiid  is  made  up  ci  Hxe  home  nook  of 
a  farm  kotme^  where  a  gomtpisig  ^1  is  seen  filling  a  tea-kettle. 

Near  the  fbre->gronndf  hang  a  goldfinch  attd  magpie  in  their  respectire 
cngefl^  which  are  beaatifcJIf  pencilled  A  dog,  a  doU^  a  large  raian-jar, 
some  other  crockery^  and  a  water-tnb>  are  well  brought  in^  and  contri- 
bate  lifaeir  several  shares  to  the  general  purpose :  All  are  painted  with 
ike-simile  ficblity^  and  each  seem»  to  acquire  mudi  more  than  its  local 
importance  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  associated  witb  the  restl 

Perhaps  we  should  not  omit  to  notice  that  there  is  a  granulatim  over 
^le  whole  work — something  like  that  which  in  the  process  of  aquatint- 
ii^  is  produced  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  gum  resin  with  s^nrit.  It  is, 
doubtless,  effected  by  some  novel  means,  and  not  stippled  with  a  hair 
pendL  While  it  seems  the  result  of  accident,  it  contributes  very  agree- 
ftldy  to  the  effect,  particularly  where  it  falls  on  such  rough  objects  as  the 
Btones  of  the  threshold,  or  is  rendered  subservient  to  the  expresidon  of 
the  texture  of  the  old  wood  work  of  the  wicket. 

As  we  have  intimated  above,  the  most  richly  toned  picture  m  the 
room,  is  No.  105,  ChriH  Cronmed  with  Thorns,  by  W.  Hilton,  R.A.  It 
is  also  a  first-rate  work  of  art  in  all  other  respects.  The  subject  is  taken 
fiam  the  gospel  record  of  St.  Matthew,  chap,  xxvfi.  v.  28,  29.  "  And 
tfiey  stripped  hnn,  and  put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe.  And  when  they  had 
Raited  a  crown:  of  thonis,  they  put  it  upon  his  head,  and  a  reed  in  his 
light  hand :  and  lihey  bowed  the  knee  before  him,  and  mocked  him, 
aiyix^haa!  King  <f  the  Jews" 

The  jMux^hment  inscription  to  this  effect,  which  was  subsequently 
liaSed  iii  derision  over  the  crucified  Jesus,  lies  on  the  foreground  with 
the  Atipeiy  they  have  stripped  from  him,  and  the  scourge.  Iinmediately 
heytmd  the  figures,  which  are  clustered  in  a  single  group,  is  introduced 
tlie  cross,  borne  by  Simon  of  Cyrene ;  beyond  this  is  a  Roman  arcli 
inscribed  to  Tiberius  Cssar,  which  affi)rds  a  fine  breadth  of  deep  toned 
middle  tint :  and  in  the  extreme  distance,  a  dark  sky  lowers  over  mount 
Calvary. 

The  brutal  muscular  exertion  of  the  fellow  who  is  employed  in  pressing 
dovm  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  savage  obduracy  of  the  beastly 
scoffer  who  offers  die  reed  sceptre,  are  in  well-studied  opposition  to  the 
meek  resignation  of  the  suff^ng  Saviour :  others  somewhat  less  hard- 
hearted, are  beyond ;  on  the  right  hand,  amongst  whom  we  distinguish 
an  helmeted  figure  with  a  jeering  expression  of  countenance  which  is 
alas !  very  true  to  Nature.  On  the  left  is  a  pharisaical  elder,  with  a 
frontlet,  or  phylactery,  bearing  an  Hebrew  inscription :  two  other  Jews 
in  dose  communion,  are  near  him ;  and  the  three  may  without  much 
hazard  of  mistake,  be  reckoned  among  the  previous  accusers  of  Christ, 
for  they  all  wear  a  look  of  triumph. 

No  hak)  encircles  the  head  of  the  suffering  Messiah,  nor  is  there  need 
of  any  such  external  token  to  infi)rm  us  which  is  the  son  of  God.  A 
diaracter  of  so  much  benign  divinity,  mingled  with  an  expression  of 
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afflicted  humanity^  we  have  never  seen  l)efore ;  and  know  not  where 
else  to  look  for,  unless  it  be  in  the  works  oi  Annibal  CaraccL  Hi« 
hands  are  bound  with  a  thong ;  and  he  reclines  in  the  lassitude  of  his 
exhaustion,  toward  the  savage  who  is  so  grossly  maltreating  him,  with  a 
patient  endurance  the  most  godlike  and  exemplary. 

The  complexion  of  the  Saviour  is  fair  and  delicate :  but  pale  widi  the 
dreadful  inflictions  which  he  is  undergoing.  His  countenance  more 
resembles  tbe  Christs  of  the  Caracd  than  any  other  we  have  seen  in  the 
works  of  the  modems,  but  is,  we  think,  superior — aye,  superior  even 
to  those  of  the  CaraccL  By  the  way,  there  is  a  good  deal  else  in  thia 
picture  that  reminds  us  of  a  capital  etching  of  the  same  subject,  from 
the  masterly  hand  of  Annibal  Caracd.  Where  else  did  Mr.  Hilton  find 
the  dose-curled  malignant  head  of  the  brute  who  is  offering  the  reed  ? 
And  where  else  did  that  other  rascal  come  from,  who  shows  a  deeve  of 
diain  armour? 

The  nudities  throughout  this  work  are  drawn  with  consummate  aca* 
demical  power.  The  draperies  are  admirably  cast;  the  sunphdty  of 
their  breadths  not  being  disturbed  by  any  petty  refinements.  And  the 
colouring,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  wrought  up  to  the  true  point  of 
richness ;  the  sober  majesty  of  the  Roman  school,  being  blended  with 
the  more  florid  hues  of  the  Venetian.  The  chiaroscuro  too,  appears  to 
our  judgment  to  be  faultless :  the  prindpal  light  which  fedls  with  a  pro- 
priety which  none  will  question,  on  the  Christ,  being  judidoudy  led  off 
by  subordinate  lights  on  the  inferior  figures,  and  the  whole  in  excellent 
keeping. 

To  those  who  delight  in  the  luxuries  of  delidous  colour.  Turner's 
Harbour  rf  Dieppe,  Na  152,  will  afibrd  a  most  gratifying  treat  Here, 
the  mercantile  bustle  and  local  marine  ^nsodes  of  a  populous  sea^port, 
arepourtrayed  under  the  most  transparent  and  fascinating  splendour,  of 
which  the  art  of  painting  is  susceptible. 

Of  the  thousands  who  vidt  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in 
this  age  of  travelling,  many  will  have  seen  Dieppe  itself,  and  will 
remember  that  the  forms  of  those  public  and  private  buildings  which 
stand  on  its  commercial  quays  and  its  jutting  capes,  are  here  accurately 
delineated,  and  will  prolably  recollect  enough  of  the  ad  Ubitum  of  ship- 
ping and  figures,  which  in  this  busding  port  are  ever  moving  and  ever 
varying  (but  more  especially  so  during  the  "changement  de  domicile") 
to  acquiesce  in  the  general  truth  of  their  representation  also— as  far  as 
forms  are  concerned.  But  that  is  all.  No  man  ever  saw  the  brown 
buildings,  and  dull  and  dingy  shipping  and  water  of  this  port  of  Dieppe 
so  beautifully  lit  up,  even  under  the  most  Arcadian  sky  that  ever 
hovered  over  this  part  of  France.  The  rest  of  the  picture  is  altogether 
a  display  of  technical  skill,  exercised  under  the  influence  of  rcmiantic 
fancy. 

Above  this  magnificent  Landscape,  is  placed  a  picture  which  needed 
no  such  contrast.    It  represents  the  final  scene  in  Milton's  Comus,  and 
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is  fls  completely  nocturnal  in  tone^  as  if  its  author  had  been  exclusive^ 
fascinated  with  the  verse — 

'Tis  only  day-light  that  makes  tan. 

To  have  hung  them  in  this  sort  of  apposition,  is  like  contrasting 
Eljsan  sunHshine  with  Tartarian  gloom. 

There  is  also  a  picture  from  the  beautiful  Greek  legend  of  Pyche,  in 
the  next  room.  No.  216,  which  is  nearly  as  gloomy  as  the  Comus:  and 
with  far  less  reason,  since  the  Comus  was  a  noctuma)  adventure,  althou^ 
the  immediate  scene  of  his  study  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  illumi* 
nated.  Both  are  from  the  pencil  of  the  late  Professor  Fuseli,  whose 
memory  will  long  be  venerated,  and  our  recent  loss  of  whom,  as  a 
scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  extraordinary  colloquial  powers,  his 
fidends  and  the  public  have  too  great  reason  to  regret.  But  as  a  painter, 
it  must  be  adbiowledged  that  he  was  far  past  his  prime.  Who  has 
been  otherwise  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  I  With  due  reverence,  and 
without  the  least  disparagement  be  it  spoken — ^his  Comus  and  his 
Psyche,  are  very  inferior  to  his  Queen  Katherine's  Dream ;  his  Night- 
mare; his  Lazar-house;  his  Satan  starting  at  the  touch  of  Ithuriel's 
ipear,  and  many  other  of  his  previous  works. 

Mr.  Thomson's  Juliet,  No.  126,  is  perhaps — ^for  we  cannot  bring  our« 
selves  to  speak  decidedly  while  Turner  and  Danby  are  present — ^the  most 
poetical  picture  in  the  present  exhibition.  It  is  but  a  sin^^  figure,  if 
we  except  a  sculptured  group  which  stands  up  &om  the  Garden  of  the 
Capulets ;  but  that  figure  is  of  most  fascinating  youthful  beauty ;  inno* 
cent ;  and  with  large  blue  eyes.  In  short  it  is  the  Juliet  of  Shakespear, 
when  she  comes  to  the  balcony,  oher  the  mental  tumults  of  the  masque- 
rade, and  throws  aside,  with  her  guitar  (or  lute)  her  head-attire,  and 
the  more  cumbrous  parts  of  her  dress,  in  order  to  breathe  freely,  and 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  loving :  but  the  light,  tasty  jewellery  o^  topaa, 
pead,  and  gold,  which  is  befitting  her  high  birth,  is  still  pendant  &mn 
her  neck. 

Tlie  spectator  does  not  see  Romeo ;  neither  has  Juliet  yet  seen  him, 
or  become  conscious  that  he  is  in  the  garden  below :  but  the  reader  of 
Shakespear  is  el^antly  reminded  of  this,  and  of  other  circumstances  of 
the  drama,  for  Juliet ''  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,"  conformably  to 
Romeo's  words  in  the  text,  and  appears  to  be  meditating  or  uttering  that 
high-wrought  soliloquy  which  precedes  their  mutual  discovery,  and  in 
which  love  contends  victoriously  with  duty  and  early  prejudice  ;  a  senti« 
ment  seems  to  find  an  advocate  in  reason.  As  Romeo  affirms — ^'  She 
speaks,  though  she  says  nothing."  She  appears  to  say,  '^  O  be  some 
other  name  I " — 

— —  that  wfaicfa  we  call  a  rose. 
By  any  other  name  would  nnell  as  sweet ; 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  caUM, 
Retain  that  dear  pnktiion  — 
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The  artiat  has  ingeniounly  contrived  to  aid  the  sentimeQt  whioiii 
on  this  metaphor^  hy  introducing  a  rose>  (dropped  perhiq^  from  the  fedr 
hosom  of  his  Juliet)  lying  on  the  verge  of  the  balcony^  with  a  bud  just 
,  opening  beside  it — ^But>  in  fact,  the  performance  abounds  with  these 
refined  poetical  inuendoes  and  emUems.    The  beautiful  antique  group 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche  embracing,  with  its  powerful  host  of  lovely  and 
loving  suggestions,  is  most  doquent !  while  it  is  aUy  assimilated  wi& 
^le  rest  of  the  compositicm.     The  moon,  whidi  is  at  the  full,  and 
strei&ed  by  a  thin  cloud,  seems  in  transit,  and  as  if  it  would  soon  be 
lost  to  the  spectator  bdnnd  the  group.    And  even  the  few  stars  that 
spangle  ^e  sky  appear  to  belong  to  Shakespear,  and  to  be  in  allusion 
to  Ae  lover's  hyperbole- 
Two  of  the  fairest  sUra  in  aH  the  Heaven, 
fiavmg  aome  buBinen,  do  entieat  her  ejes 
To  tidnkle  in  theb  aphens  till  they  letnm. 

•           f           «           #           « 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those  stars 
As  day-light  doth  a  lamp — - 

The  colouring  of  this  picture  is  delightful !  Though  subdued,  it  is  so 
true  to  itself,  that  it  rather  gains  than  loses  by  the  garish  works  which 
surround  it.  The  clear  expanse  is  as  faithful  in  tone  to  the  warm  grey 
of  an  Italian  moonlight,  as  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  either  in 
the  works  of  Wright  of  Derby,  or  those  of  any  other  painter  who  has 
been  celebrated  for  his  successful  devotion  to  moonlight  effects :  and 
where  the  moonlight  falls  it  is  equally  true  to  Shakespear  and  nature — 
it  softly  falls,  and  sweetly  sleeps. 

But  it  does  not  top  the  trees  with  silver,  as  it  ought  The  trees  in 
ihe  Capulet  garden,  or  ^'  orchard"  as  Juliet  terms  it,  seem  of  the  cypress 
or  poplar  kind.  This  may  be  allowable,  and  we  tolerate  it  accordingly, 
although  it  does  not  accord  with  the  letter  of  Shakespear :  but  still  we 
iMnk,  that  the  painter  should  have  tipt  them  with  sUver,  were  it  only 
out  of  respect  to  our  great  poet's  accurate  observation  of  moonli^it 
effects,  and  to  give  veracity  to  Romeo's  oath  — 

Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  vow 
That  tips  with  sBver  all  these  fruit-tree  tope. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  base  of  the  column  behind  the  figure  of  Juliet  had 
better  have  been  something  else.  As  she  is  supposed  to  be  reclining  in 
a  balcony,  the  large  column  seems  out  of  place,  and  not  sufficiently 
conformable  to  the  style  of  the  remote  wing  of  the  palace.  It  will  not, 
we  bdieve,  endure  ardiitectural  criticism.  But  these  are  as  spots  in  the 
sun.  * 

The  Trial  of  Lord  Russdl  at  ike  Old  Bailey,  in  1S69 !  says  the 
catalogue-— the  tens  having  unluckily  stepped  behind  the  hundreds. 
The  follo>ving  explanatory  passage  from  the  state  trials  is  added,  whidi 
is  more  to  the  purpose — '^  He  was  assisted,  during  his  trial,  by  his  wife, 
Rachael,  Lady  Russell,  and  attended  by  inany  of  hii  friends.    The  two 
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fkfat  witnesses  (seated  in  the  centre  of    the  picture)  having  been 
eaoamined^  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick  was  sworn." 

This  is  a  fine  subject  for  an  historical  picture,  and  is  here  treated  with 
m^^terly  ability.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  performance  we  have  yet  seen 
from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  G.  Hajrter.  His  trial  of  the  late  Queen  CaroHne 
was  good,  but  this  is  better.  At  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  the  interior 
of  which,  with  its  carved  oaken  Gothic  desks,  &c  is  made  to  seebi  a 
scene  far  more  worthy  than  in  fact  it  is  of  the  high  rank  of  the  accused 
party^  stands  Lord  Russell,  the  upright  patriot,  cool,  tranqtiil,  digni- 
fied, self-cdlected,  intrepid,  equal  to  either  fortune ;  and — 

What  with  pleasuie  Heaven  itself  sorvt]/^ ; 

A  brave  man  straggling  with  the  storms  of  fete, 

And  gueatly  fiUing  with  a  felling  statie. 

We  dbould  guess'^the  present  to  be  a  portrait  from  some  old  picture  of 
his  Lord^p  remaining  in  the  Russell  family ;  but  the  matter  of  fact  is, 
80  faapinly  coincident  with  the  ideal  of  the  subject,  that  the  form,  look, 
and  attitude  perfectly  correspond  to  the  poetical  and  pictorial  demands  of 
the  occasion,  and  Lord  Russell  appears  to  be — 

What  Plato  thought,  and  Ood-like  Cato  was. 

Contrasted  to  this  uprightness  of  truth  and  honourable  consciousness, 
are  the  savage  Jefferies  and  his  satellites,  more  eager  to  convict,  than  he 
to  vindicate  his  innocence  or  the  purity  of  his  motives ;  but  looking, 
notwithstanding,  with  the  insidiousness  suited  to  their  several  tempera- 
ments, their  common  interest,  and  the  mock  solemnity  which  t3rranny 
itself  must  always  assume  when  in  the  presence  of  the  public,  and  of 
its  victim. 

The  Jury  are  beyond,  and  are  very  properly  far  less  conspicuous. 
You  are  able  to  perceive  that  some  agitation  prevails  among  them  con- 
cerning the  evidence  which  has  just  been  adduced,  and  that  is  alL 
Mr.  Hayter  has  blushed  for  them  as  an  Englishman,  and  has  kept  them 
subservient  in  two  senses  of  the  word,  by  veiling  them  with  interposing 
air,  as  much  as  their  distance  from  the  eye  would  safely  permit,  so  that 
no  man  shall  disily  discriminate  between  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe. 

But  the  acme  of  the  interest  and  of  the  pathos,  and  which  greatly 
contributes  to  render  the  present  tragical  occurrence  so  peculiarly  fit  to 
be  painted  and  remembered,  beautifully  resides  in  that  conjugal  endear- 
ment which,  blending  with  tlmt  patriotic  sentiment,  induces  Lady 
Racbael  Russell  to  forego,  we  shall  not  say  the  delicacies,  but  the 
natural  timidities  of  her  sex,  and  publicly  step  forward  to  assist  in  her 
husband's  defence.  There  she  sits,  and  will  now  sit  for  centuries,  on 
one  of  those  high-backed  ebony  chairs,  which  were  the  picturesque 
faslnon  of  the  day,  at  a  small  table  within  the  bar,  and  with  her  appa- 
ratus for  writing  placed  before  her. 

Accurate  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  costume  of  the 
period  in  whidi  Lord  Russell  performed  his  exemplary  part.  The 
elegant  and  ornamental  fashion  of  the  age  of  Vandyke  and  the  Charleses 
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is  ttrictly  -attended  to;  the  civil,  niilitaiy,  and  legal  habiUments,  are 
exhibited  in  good  pictorial  contrast ;  and  are  carefnlly  and  tastefuHj 
pencilled^  without  being  in  the  least  overlaboured.  The  hdmetted 
halberdier,  sergeant-at-arms,  or  whatever  he  may  be,  who  appears  to 
have  held  Lord  Russell  in  custody;  with  his  cuirass  and  emfaroideied 
sleeve,  comes  in  well  among  the  courtly  dresses  df  those  who  stand  near 
hisi,  and  who  may  be  understood  to  be  intended  for  those  friends  of  Ik 
Lordship  who  are  recorded  to  have  attended  him  on  this  eventful  oocs* 
aon.  They  are  earnestly  attentive  to  the  proceedings;  richly  si^ 
variously  habited ;  one  of  them,  if  we  ri^tly  remember,  wears  a  deriol 
dress ;  and  there  is  a  nobleman  in  a  pink  and  white  doublet,  which  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  weU  as  highly  tast^ul  in  itself.  He  stands 
judiciously  contrasted  with  another  in  rich  yellow  sleeves. 

Behind  the  judgment-seat  i^  that  immense  two-handed  and  two-edged 
sword  which  has  descended  to  us  from  the  feudal  ages.  This  standi 
prominently  forward  ;  but  to  discover  the  scales  of  Justice,  the  spectator 
must  use  his  eye-glass.  He  finds  them,  at  last,  faintly  emlmadered  oo 
the  arras :  they  have  lost  their  equilibrium  (in  noticing  this,  we  made 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  rules  of  perspective),  and  are  but  dimly  seeop 
while  the  sword  is  actually  and  oonspicuou^y  exhibited. 
'  The  cdours  severally,  and  that  result  of  the  whole  which  artists  tersi 
the  general  tone  of  a  picture,  are  wrought  up  precisely  to  the  d^ree  of 
richness  that  is  suited  to  the  occasion.  Richness  carried  to  a  certain 
d^ree  was  here  indispensable :  but  a  more  showy  or  florid  dis^j  of 
colour  would  have  been  impertinent.  A  wise  economy  has  acoordin^y 
prevailed.  Colour  acts  its  part  decorously  in  telling  the  truths  of  this 
bloody  page  of  our  national  history,  without  marring  in  any  degree  the 
melancholy  sentiment  of  the  picture.  And  the  details  of  the  drawing  of 
ihe  heads  and  extremities  are,  in  general,  good. 

We  observe  another  Russell  in  the  room,  (Na  42)  namely,  the 
youthful  Lord  Cosmo,  son  tf  the  present  Duke  of  Bedford,  He  ii 
mounted  on  his  Shetland  Bucephalus,  with  his  little  Scotch  terrier  racing 
beside  him  in  a  highland  landscape.  The  young  equestrian,  a  beautiful 
innocent  looking  boy,  bonnetted  and  dressed  in  his  tartan  plaid,  gnUqp* 
fearlessly  along  the  foreground. 

This  picture  is  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Edwin  Lanseer,  and  is  aUj 
painted  throughout.  He  is  commonly  called  an  animal  painter;  but 
here  the  horse,  the  dog,  the  young  nobleman,  and  the  landscape,  tf^ 
poqrtrayed  with  equal  ability,  and  that  ci  no  common  order. 

Above  this,  hangs  No.  89,  consisting  of  two  three-quarter  figitfe|, 
portrait  qf  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Esq.  and  Mrs.  Buckingham,  the  farmer  la 
the  costume  qf  Turkish  Arabia,  which  he  more  during  his  travels  am/^g 
the  Arab  tribes,  painted  by  H.  W.  Rckersgell,  A.  These  figuWi  «« 
ably  grouped,  and  hanQoniousIy  oobured.  Mr.  Buddnj^iam  ^^^ 
smilingly  on  his  wife,  and  as  if  he  had  not  discontinued  to  court  her* 
Mrs.  Buddnj^iamis  dressed  in  white  satin,  the  foUs  of  which  vce  cait 
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in  a  broad  and  masterly  style :  her  yellow  ihawl  is  disposed  bdiind  her, 
80  as  to  harmonise  with  the  yarious  colours  of  the  Arab  dress^  whidi 
is  remarkably  picturesque.  The  whole  is  rich — as  a  Turkey  or  Per-, 
sian  cavpet  is  rich,  without  a  shade  of  tawdriness. 

The  portrait  of  Her  Boffol  Higkmu  the  Primeeee  Sophia,  No.  67, 
firom  the  pencil  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.  R.  A.  is  not  less  remarkaUe 
for  its  easy  el^^anoe  of  attitude,  than  for  its  correct  resemblance  to  4he 
oiiginal,  and  its  splendid  display  of  colour.  The  Princess  is  halnted  in 
red  velvet ;  her  head  attire  is  very  tastefully  arranged,  and  much  delicate 
address  is  shown  in  painting  the  lace  whidi  veils  the  front  of  her  bosom. 
The  hands  of  her  Royal  Highness,  gemmed  with  costly  rings,  are  small 
to  an  excess,  but  very  delicately  painted ;  her  3rellow  and  white  shami 
rests  on  the  basement  of  a  column,  contributing  its  share  to  the  richness 
of  the  whole :  and  the  sky  is  of  warm  grey,  which  harmonises  the  flesh 
with  the  red  drapery,  while  it  shows  both  to  great  advantage. 

Above,  and  on  the  right  hand,  as  you  look  at  the  Princess,  is  No.  71»  afull- 
length  portrait  of  The  Dukeqf  Wdlington,  also  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrouse. 
The  Duke  has  on  a  dark  blue  regimental  doak,  with  a  grey,  but  incon- 
ipidious  military  under  dress,  and  pantaloons ;  and  has  his  reconnoitring 
glass  in  his  huid,  and  sword  by  his  side,  as  if  on  duty.  He  rests  his 
telescope  against  his  breast,  and  folds  his  aims,  as  having  just  looked, 
probaUy,  at  some  position  of  the  enemy,  which  turns  thought  inward. 
There  is  a  digniiied  tranquillity  about  this  portrait  that  makes  the 
gorgeous  display  of  orders  of  nobility  which  we  have  beheld  in  some 
odiers,  look  like  modem  military  foppery. 

His  Grace  is  painted  as  being  somewhat  fuller  in  flesh  and  fredier 
in  complexion  than  he  now  appears.  But  this  ought  to  be  so ;  and  in 
other  respects  it  is  a  strong  likeness. 

Sir  Thomas  is  not  very  observant  of  the  rules  of  perspective.  The 
horizon  is  here  unusually  and  unnaturally  low. 

And  now  we  approach,  not  without  awe,  the  very  extraordinary 
performance  ci  Mr.  F.  Danby,  the  painter  also  of  that  admirable  jncture 
of  the  Enchanted  Island,  which  was  lately  exhibited  at  the  gallery  of 
the  British  Institution. 

The  present  work  is  numbered  in  the  catalogue  287 ;  is  designated 
The  Delivery  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt ;  and  is  professedly  painted  from 
the  following  text  of  Exodus  xiv.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the 
morning  watch,  the  Lord  looked  unto  the  host  of  the  Egyptians  through 
the  pillar  of  fire  and  of  the  doud ;  and  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  took  ofi*  their  chariot  wheels,  that  they  drave  them  heavily : 
10  that  the  Egyptians  said.  Let  us  flee  from  the  face  of  Israel ;  for  the 
Lord  fighteth  for  them  against  the  Egyptians.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea^  that  the  waters  may  come 
again  upon  the  Egyptians ;  upon  their  chariots,  and  upon  their  horse- 
men ;  mid  Moses  stretched  fcnrth  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  the  sea 
returned  to  his  strength  when  the  morning  appeared  :  and  the  Egyptians 
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fled  igiinir  it ;  attd  tlie  Lond  ■vertiavw  the  EgfftmoB  m  the  msdit^ 

the  sea." 

We  haye  heard  the  late  Preadent  of  the  Royal  Academy>  aad  the  late 
Professcnr  of  Painting,  discourse  of  Epic  ptctures.  Mr.  Danhy  here  shows 
OS  one ;  which  seems  like  a  practical  illustration  of  that  apothegm  of 
«iie  of  Plutarch'fe  heroes^  <'  All.  that  mj  hiother  (or  my  rrvnl)  hath  saidy 
that  will  /  do."  It  must  be  saen^  in  order  to  be  in  any  degree  apfnreciated. 
A  most  unusual  and  tremendous  sky  lowers  dreadfully  over  that  rush  of  « 
Blighty  watecs  which  has  nearly  overwhelmed  the  Eg3rptian  host*  This 
sea  and  sky  mdit  into  that  de^  toned  mass  of  ^oom^  whidi  supporta  all 
the  li|^  in  the  picture ;  but  even  the  light  is  of  a  low  tone^  with  the 
exception  of  the  (so  termed)  '^pillar  of  iire."  In  colour  it  is  of  a  livid 
and  ominous  bluish  green :  a  pervading  hue  of  death  and  dismay ;  it 
seens  the  eLeaieot  where  life  dies  ai^  death  Uyes^  which  only  Dante  or 
Milton  could  imagine,  and  only  Danby  has  painted.  It  appears  to 
emanate  from  that  wondrous  light  where  locally  resides  the  author  or 
^geat  of  the  miracle.  In  painting  this  pillar  a£  fire,  the  ardst  appears 
to  have  dipped  his  poidl, — ^not  in  pigments,  but  in  the  essence  of  light 
itidf.  Instead  of  a  oohinm  of  fire,  it  takes  the  more  extraordinary 
form  of.  a  lengthened  parabolic  spindle  of  light. 

Moses,  who  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  foreground^  is  still 
stretdung  forth  his  wonder- wcnrking  rod  toward  the  Red  Sea ;  and  the 
ominous  li^t  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  gleams  on  the 
Qoontless  multitude  of  Israel,  whidi  seems  to  consist  ci  "  numbers 
without  number,"  as  well  as  on  the  drowning  £g3rptian  host  of  the 
rocky  wilderness.  The  army  of  Pharaoh  is  partially  seen  at  a  distance, 
i^parently  in  its  last  struggles. 

The  riches  of  which  Egypt  has  been  despoiled,  consisting  of  splendid 
anaour,  magnificent  vases,  and  other  costly  matters,  bestrew  the  fore- 
ground :  between  it,  and  the  generalised  multitude,  which  is  gnmdly 
suggested,  are  various  painted  episodes,  which  show  the  different 
efieots  of  the  mirade  wrought  in  their  favour  on  the  various  ages  and 
tonperaments  of  the  children  of  IsraeL  Some  are  exulting ;  others, 
overcome  with  gratitude,  are  fainting ;  others  again  are  pouring  fcnth 
their  souls  in  hymns  and  thanksgivings.  In  the  middle  ground,  a  party 
seem  to  be  preserving  a  single  chariot  of  Egypt  as  a  trophy,  and  camek 
are  here  and  there  introduced,  although  not  mentioned  in  this  part  of 
the  scriptuaet.  But  the  most  expressive  of  the  fore  ground  qnsodes  is, 
that  among  the  upoils  of  Memphis,  and  on  a  rich  carpet  of  £3rptian 
workmanship,  sits  the  prophetess  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
Some  of  the  people,  supposing  her  to  have  be^i  instrumental  in  efiecting 
their  deliverance,  are  prostrating  themsdves  before  her  in  adoration ; 
while  Miriam  is  subUmdy  pointing  to  heaven  ! 

Beyond  the  dreadful  volumes  of  agitated  clouds,  a  hirid  light  gleams 
tfrer  the  metropolis  of  Pharaoh,  ^e  place  of  which  is  denoted  by  those 
distant  pyramids  whidi  break  the  line  of  the  horixon.    Lightnings  also 
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*'*^^*'**'*'g-ftWTrj  tiHJ  IJniMfltnrfinifTtfhil  tr^ftnifiii  >f  thriiiigiim 
tiye  spectator.    The  voface  of  God  ^^  spetks  ih  itke  i^t^i^i^g  ear  of  ,eoii« 
tenqoktion/' 

Immediately  above  this  esfcmordinary  waA  hangB  No.  286>  the  verf 
capital  portnit  of  Matter  LatnbUm,  (the  wm  of  J.  G.  lianAton,  Esq. 
MP.)  from  the  pencil  of  tiie  Pzesideiit,  and  certainly  one  of  his  chef 
d'ctworee*  It  is  florid  and  Tich^  even  to  exuberance,  in  colour;  aad 
harmonious  and  Tigoious  in  effect. 

We  ought  nther  to  rejoice  than  grieve,  tiiat  the  Eidubttioa  coutaiat 
so  mudi  more  liian  we  can  possibly  mahe  critical  report  ofl  After  a 
word  or  two  of  the  sculpture  below,  we  must  paua^  and,  £nr  tiie 
present  month,  take  leave  of  ^  read^. 

TWA  aOVLrrU&B  aALLEBY. 

No.  104£  is  designated  A0licied  Peasantty  en  alto  reUevo,  in  marUe. 
There  is  a  oertsSn  robust  simplicity  about  Mr.  Westaiacott's  peasantry 
that  is  deserving  of  much  praise,  as  the  basement  of  the  statue  to  tte 
memory  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  Russell-square,  has  long  sinc^ 
home  witness.  And  we  need  not  go  further  than  the  present  exhibitkm 
hr  proof  that  he  well  knows  how  to  discriminate  betweoi  nutic  sim- 
plicity and  elegant  simplicity.  That  general  character  of  the  fonos  of 
his  peasants,  which  some  of  his  critics  have  mistaken  far  heavinefls,  ii,  as 
we  understand  it,  nothing  but  the  local  coneomitamt  of  rusticity.  The 
Peasants  of  Theocritus  would  have  been  the  same ;  and  to  sculpture  or 
paint  diem  otherwise,  would  he  to  miflrepreaent  bodi  Nature  and  tke 
poet. 

The  present  alto-relievo  is  bedded  in  a  drcular  concavity,  and  is,  in; 
some  measure,  taken  from  one  of  Ihe  most  celebrated  of  the  holy  fiiuni* 
lies  of  Baphael;  but,  being  divested  of  its  holiness,  it  gains  nothing  in 
our  estimation  by  this  ctroumstence ;  and,  we  had  probably  thought 
more  of  it,  if  we  had  not  known,  or  not  been  reminded,  of  the  divine 
group  from  die  pencil  of  Raphael. 

But  Westmaoott's  group  in  marble  of  a  Madonna  and  Child,  seuip^ 
tared  in  therottndyiB  of  a  more  refined,  exalted, and  exquisite  charaoter^ 
It  was  to  the  present  group  we  pointed,  when  we  said,  this  artist  well 
knows  how  to  discriminate  between  the  simj^city  of  rustics  and  that  of 
superior  natures. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  R,  G.  Fredtaim  is  a  young  artist,  and  there 
are  certain  symptoms  of  inmiaturity  about  his  Psyche,  (a  statue  in  auwv 
hie)  No.  1051 :  but  to  have  accomplished  the  carving  of  a  statue  iii 
marble  is  no  slight  matter :  and  the  present  figure  possesses  much  of 
ionocence,  and  of  feminine  beauty  in  its  budding  state.  The  stars  on 
her  butterfly  wings  are  a  novelty,  and  not  vnthout  an  acceptable  poetical 
suggestion.  Her  limbs  are  finely  rounded,  and,  generally  speaking,  ably 
drawn :  the  feet,  more  especially,  are  elegant,  and  of  that  uncompressed 
description  which  belongs  to  the  class  of  demi-gods.  The  left  hand  is 
not  quite  so  good  as  that  which  holds  the  butterfly. 
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There  is  Mmedung  oomie  in  the  tnziaitioii  from  this  beautifiil  OredL 
faUe,  to  the  matter-of-fact  statue  of  John  Wesley,  which  stands  next  it: 
something  grand  withal^  for  the  eye,  and  the  mind*s  eye,  seem  to  take  in 
two  systems  of  mythology  at  a  single  glance. 

It  k  eaiitkd,  Modd  (f  aStiOueqf  the  laU  Reverend  John  Wesley,  to 
he  executed  in  marble,  hy  S.  Manning,  and  numbered  1052.  We  a^  old 
enough  to  have  the  honour  of  remembering  John ;  and,  assuredly,  the 
present  figure  brings  him  strongly  back  to  our  recollection.  He  here  holds 
his  little  Bible  in  his  left  hand,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  while  he 
points  heavenward  with  his  right.  These  hands  are  ably  modelled ;  but 
we  think  his  figure  might  have  been  enlarged  a  little,  without  detriment 
to  his  memory.  His  clerical  dress,  when  viewed  in  front,  appears  re- 
dundant and  cumbersome  in  quantity,  and  is  deficient  in  sculpturesque 
simplicity  (^  forms.  There  is  an  idea  of  a  wave  breaking  near  his  feet 
on  the  shore.  Is  this  to  indicate  that  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  cm  his 
divine  mission  ?  Or  is  Apostle  John  Wesley  here  represented  as  the 
^  rock  of  salvation  "  against  which  the  waves  of  polemic  warfare  may 
i^iend  their  fury  in  vain  ? 

The  busts  of  the  present  season  are  somewhat  numerous,  and  among 
them  are  some  very  good  ones  of  public  characters.  That  of  the  pa^ 
triodc  Earl  Grey,  No.  1008,  by  W.  Behnes,  we  deem  a  strong  likeness 
of  his  Lordship,  idealised  to  a  very  proper  degree.  Northoote,  the  Aca- 
demician, No.  1039,  is  from  the  same  hand,  and  the  likeness  of  his  worn 
but  eiqiressive  countenance,  equally  good.  The  Lord  ChanceUor,  by 
R.  W.  Sievier,  is  chiseled  with  great  truth  and  a  punctuality  worthy  of 
the  subject :  So  is  i^.  Dobree,  Esq.  by  E.  H.  Baily,  RA.  No.  1027, 
Hdbhouse,  the  MP.  for  Westminster,  by  J.  Temouth,  Na  1040, 
and  C.  C  Western,  Esq.  the  MP.  for  the  county  of  Essex,  by  H. 
Hopper,  No.  1042,  are  pretty  good,  both  in  likeness  and  execution  ;  and 
George  Dance,  Esq.  the  late  Royal  Academician,  modelled  by  Rossi,  No. 
1024,  is  capitaL  But,  ah !  our  old  friend  Munden,  who  was  wont  to  set 
the  playhouse  in  a  roar,  is  here  to  the  life ;  which  we  scarcely  need  to 
have  said,  since  it  is  from  the  accomplished  chisel  of  Baily,  the  Acade- 
mician.    It  is  numbered  lOSO. 

Here  is  also  Na  IO6I,  a  marble  Statue  of  Doctor  Jenner,  of  vacdne- 
inoculation  celebrity,  to  be  erected  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  by  R.  W. 
Sievier,  whidi  is  in  a  characteristic  attitude ;  carved  with  great  taste  and 
precision;  and  should  be  reckoned  among  the  works  most  worthy  of 
favourable  notice,  which  are  at  present  contaijued  in  this  ill-contrived  and 
inefficient  dungeon«gallery  of  sculpture. 
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THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  rapid  but  almost  uniform  succession  of  musical  events  common 
to  this  season  lias  been  enlivened  by  no  one  novel  incident^  except  the 
arrivals  of  Pasta,  Velluti^  and  Moscheles^  the  pianist  Hie  former  has 
received  her  due  share  of  homage  at  the  King's  Theatre^  where  she  has 
appeared  as  Desdemona  in  Rossini's  OteilOi  and  as  Semiramis  in  the  opera 
of  that  name.  This  great  artiste  is  an  example  of  the  continuallj  pro* 
gressive  power  of  talent^  when  cultivated  with  enthusiasm  and  industry. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  task  even  for  the  microscopic  eye  of  mature  judg« 
ment  to  discover  an  increase  of  poHsh  where  the  surface  is  already  so 
smooth  and  brilliant.  The  best  of  our  critics,  however,  discover  that 
Madame  Pasta  has  increased  both  the  grandeur  and  the  finish  of  her 
style,  since  last  year. 

Signor  Velluti  has  been  yet  heard  but  by  very  few  persons,  and  those 
principally  of  the  highest  condition.  He  arrived  on  the  4th  or  5th  of 
May,  just  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  invited  parties  to  two  oon-« 
certs  on  the  succeeding  Fridays.  The  original  plan  was,  to  divide  the 
patronage  equally  between  ike  English  and  the  foreign  schools.  The 
first  concert  was  to  be  wholly  English — the  second  wholly  Italian.  Sir 
George  Smart  conducted.  The  arrival,  however,  of  Velluti,  was  of  too 
much  importance  to  fashion,  not  to  be  immediately  notified  to  his  Grace, 
who  immediately  determined  that  the  Signor  must  sing  at  Devonshire 
House.  A  more  splendid  and  select  occasion  for  the  display  of  his  abi- 
lities could  not  have  occurred,  and,  accordingly,  the  English  concert  was 
diversified  by  the  strains  of  the  Italian  Soprano.  The  reputation  of 
VeUuti  has  long  preceded  him.  That  charming  writer  (Stendahl),  the 
author  of  the  lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  Rossini,  has  spoken  of 
him  in  a  manner  to  swell  his  fame,  by  making  him  the  proximate  cause 
of  Rossini's  florid  (or  second)  manner  of  composition.  He  has,  indeed, 
been  idolized  upon  the  Continent,  and  an  anecdote  is  in  circulation  (on 
the  authority,  we  believe,  of  a  letter  writfen  by  an  English  teacher  of 
singing,  lately  sojourning  at  Florence,  and  who  was  present  at  the  occa- 
aon)  which  shows  how  far  musical  enthusiasm  extends  in  that  region  of 
Virtu.  Velluti  executed  an  air  in  a  private  party  given  by  an  official 
personage  in  so  exquisite  a  manner,  that  the  lady  of  the  house  actually . 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  rushing  across  the  room,  kissed  the  singer's  hand 
in  token  of  the  delight  she  experienced.  Such  have  been  the  triumphs 
of  the  vocalist  in  the  country  of  music 

Signor  Velluti  is  said  to  be  no  more  than  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
He  is  tall,  thin,  and  of  sallow  complexion,  which  adds  at  least  three 
years  in  appearance  to  his  reputed  time  of  life.*     The  compass  of  his 

•  We  have  leen  a  letter  from  a  young  nobleman  at  Florence,  which  speaks  hem 
penooal  knowledge  in  the  highest  terma  of  praise  of  the  private  duuracter  and  amiable 
disposition  of  this  remarkable  singer,  upon  whom  the  Times  has  made  so  brutal,  and, 
attbe  same  time,  so  ridiculons  sn  attack.    We  are  very  sure  that  "public  morals  and 
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ymoe  appeaon  to  be  fimt  G.  in  the  treble  to  B.  in  alt,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  peculiarity  of  tone  incident  to  a  falsetto,  it  has  three  distinct  r^^ 
ters.  The  sam^  remark  has  been  applied  to  Madame  Pasta's  voice,  and, 
mdeed,  it  belongs  to  the  manner  of  forming  the  tone,  which  is  under- 
stood to  be  according  to  principles  of  the  great  Roman  scbooL  The 
lower  notes  come  distinctly  from  the  chest  in  the  manner  as  nearly  as 
can  be  described  of  producing  a  bass  voice — tbe  middle  notes  constitute 
ia  vaix  mixte,  or  that  kind  which  blends  the  chest  and  head  voice  accord- 
ing to  the  cast  of  sentiment,  or  the  volume  necessary  to  be  employed. 
The  higher  are  those  of  the  head  voice,  or  voce  di  testa,  as  the  Italians 
can  it.  Strange  to  say,  these  registers  are  more  easily  apprehensible  in 
Velluti's  execution  than  consists  either  with  the  gratification  of  tha 
•ear,  or  with  that  finish  which  such  an  artist  would  be  imagined  to 
have  striven  to  accomplish.  He  sung  two  pieces.  At  the  first  concert, 
a  Barcarolle — La  Notte  si  Bella,  by  Peruochini,  and  Notie  iremendfi  Bo- 
manza  by  MorlacchL  His  style  is  unquestionably  impassioned,  finished^ 
and  masterly,  and  his  success  was  complete.  But  tbere  is  great  difficulty 
in  recommending  the  tone  and  the  manner  to  English  ears  and  En^ish 
feelings. 

At  the  second  Concert  he  again  sang,  and  with  no  less  effect.  It  was, 
intended  to  introduce  him,  we  are  told,  at  De  Begnis'  benefit  to  the 
public,  in  Mayerbeer*s  Opera,  //  Crociato  m  Egitio.  This  Opera, 
however,  cannot  be  got  up,  and  Romeo  and  Giuletta  is  substituted  for  it. 
Velluti  is  in  the  habits  of  intiijaate  friendship  with  Mayerbeer,  who,  it 
was  reported,  intended  to  have  accompanied  him  to  England.  We  have 
not,  however,  heard  that  he  is  here. 

Pasta  will  probably  help  the  Director  of  the  King's  Theatre  (as  he 
coxcombically  entities  himself)  tiurougb  this  unfortunate  season  of  delay 
and  difficulty,  and,  probably,  loss.  It  really  should  seem  as  if,  next  year, 
a  totally  new  arrangement  must  be  made,  and  we  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
the  public,  it  will  not  be  a  patched  up  bargain  of  eaqpedients.  The 
falling  in  of  the  property  boxes  will  throw  a  weight  into  the  scale  of  the 
proprietor,  and  it  is  to  be  eamestiy  desired  that  the  whole  concern  may 
be  at  once  cleared  of  its  incumbrances,  in  order  that  it  may  go  on  satis- 
factorily and  profitably,  or  that,  should  this  not  be  Uie  case,  the  pro- 
jector of  the  new  Opera  will  meet  with  that  assistance  and  patronage 
his  design  deserves  and  the  pleasures  of  the  public  demand. 

We  hear  tiiat  about  this  time,  a  band  of  nearly  four  hundred  per- 
formers is  assembling  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Bies,  so  lately  a  resident  in  this  country,  but  who  has  retired  to  enjoy 
the  otium  cum  digmtate,  in  his  native  village.    Alexander's  Feast,  and 


public  decency**  run  much  greater  risk  from  such  champions  as  the  wtiun  in  tbe 
Times,  than  from  any  injury  they  are  likely  to  sustain  from  Signor  Velluti.  Had  not 
this  newspaper  made  the  question  about  Velluti*8  ^pearance  a  public  affiiir,  the  pubRc 
would  have  known  nothing  about  the  matter.  Velluti  is  the  last  Tictim  of  a  cruel  prsc- 
tioe,  now  in  disuse. — Editor, 
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some  of  Handel's  other  works,  and  some  of  the  German  ocnnpoeera,  aie 
to  be  performed  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  May. 

The  principal  benefit  concerts  are  going  on  almost  nightly,  as  usual^during 
the  month  of  May.  Those  of  Messn.  Vaughan,  Knyvett,  and  Bellamy, 
cum  muUis  aliU,  have  swept  past  us  nearly  without  regard,  so  uniform 
were  their  performances.  Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Cramer  gave  a  morning 
concert,  at  which  was  introduced  Mr.  T.  Wright,  a  clever  young  harp 
player  from  Brighton.  But  the  most  singulm:  benefit  was  that  of  Mr. 
Hawes,who,in  order  to  bringto  the  test  the  glory  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
(by  the  publication  of  whose  FreischtUz  the  firm  of  Hawes  and  Welch 
aver  they  have  gained  so  much  money),  gave  a  concert  consisting  wholly 
of  his  music.  Der  Freisckutz  was  performed  entire,  and  sung  by^ 
Messrs.  Braham,  Terrail,  Phillips,  and  Bellamy,  and  by  Misses  Paton^ 
Goodall,  Betts,  Sec.  and  a  full  chorus.  After  the  failure  of  Preciasa, 
Mr.  Hawes  had  well  nigh  cut  the  throat  of  his  benefactor,  for  never  was 
any  thing  so  little  adapted  to  a  concert  room,  or  so  irredeemably  heavy, 
save  where  the  chorus  of  owls — ^the  Gong  (by  Mr.  Hawes  himself)  and  the 
seven  last  words  of  Mr.  Phillips,  relieved  the  dullness  by  producing  irresis- 
tihle  laughter.  Natur  und  Liebe,  a  cantata  by  the  same  author,  which  had 
been  previously  brought  out  at  the  oratorios,  completed  the  opiate 
draoght,  and  they  who  remained,  slept.  The  cantata  has  bright  parts» 
but  it  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  credit  of  Weber.  The  Misses  Cawse 
sang  in  it,  but  the  audience  were  either  going  away  during  the  whole 
time  of  its  performance,  or  too  "  full  of  heaviness"  to  listen. 

Mrs.  Salmon,  we  regret  to  say,  enfeebled  by  her  incessant  professional 
ocerdons,  has  been  compelled  to  seek  the  restoration  of  her  beautiful 
voice  in  absolute  repose.  At  the  beginning  of  this  month  she  surrendered 
all  her  engagements,  fin£ng  it  impossible  to  overcome  a  nervous  appre- 
henaon,  which  invalidated  her  powers.  This4S  a  very  singular  effect, 
for  Mrs.  Salmon  is  in  the  flower  of  her  age  (about  thirty-six),  temperate 
in  her  habits,  as  we  well  know,  and  in  full  bodily  health.  The  failure 
of  her  voice  which,  however,  we  are  glad  to  hear  is  already  in  a  degree 
remedied  by  rest,  is  entirely  the  e£Eect  of  nervous  impressions. 

So  ends  the  relation  of  this  month's  active  campaign.  The  private 
concerts  have  been  numerous,  and,  amongst  the  most  distinguished,  those 
of  several  city  amateurs.  We  hear  that  the  revival  of  the  City  Amateur 
Concert  is  spoken  of,  and  we  hope  report  will  ripen  into  action,  for  never 
was  there  a  better  concert  in  London,  and  it  was  peculiarly  honourable 
to  the  place  whose  name  it  took. 

There  have  been  several  concerts  in  the  provinces,  particularly  at 
Oxford,  where  the  Misses  Cawse  assisted.  A  grand  festival  is,  we 
believe,  to  take  place  at  Derby  in  the  autumn.  Catalani  is  gone  to 
France. 

[^We  are  compelled  for  want  of  space  to  defer  the  notice  of  new  musi- 
cal publications  to  our  next  number.]] 
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EXTRACTS 

FAOK 

MR.  CROKER'8  JOURNAL, 

K»T  DUEIMG  ▲ 

I4ATB  ATTEMPT  TO  DlBCOYJtR  THB  TOPOGRAPHICAL  POSITION  OF 
RUSSELL-SQUAKE.* 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1825,  two  carriages  bearing  stores  for  the 
journey,  left  the  Adnuralty  about  eleven  A.  M.  and,  shortly  after, 
dropped  down  to  Charing  Cross.  Our  company  was  divided  as  to  die 
direction  we  should  now  take ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Barrow,  to  whose 
northern  knowledge  we  have  been  so  much  indebted,  we  steered  our 
course  up  the  Haymarket,  from  which  place  we  were  enabled,  dirougfa 
the  kindness  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  whose  carriage  was  driving  in 
the  direction  we  were  leaving,  to  send  letters  to  our  ftiends  at  White- 
halL  We  threw  out  a  champagne  bottle  at  Panton-street,  but  it  was 
picked  up  by  Mr.  Charles  Wright,  one  of  the  natives.  We  lost  some  time 
in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  get  through  Panton-square,  but  were  r^ulsed, 
and  compelled  to  go  through  Princes-street,  a  narrow  chamid  issoing 
into  Oxfc«d-street.  Put  in  to  Wood  and  Water  in  Lisle-street  It  may 
not  be  here  irrelevant  to  mention  a  certain  curious  slimy  matter  which 
floated  along  both  sides  of  our  way  in  streams  of  great  length,  resemUing 
dirty  water.  We  found  we  had  made  too  far  to  the  westward,  and  were 
obliged  to  take  a  more  easterly  direction,  bearing  at  the  same  time  to  the 
northward.  We  now  arrived  at  a  narrow  inlet,  which,  in  compliment  to 
Captain  Lyon,  we  named  Lyon-street,  but  it  brought  us  into]  passages 
from  which  we  found  great  difficulty  in  extricating  ourselves.  We  named 
these  the  Seven  Dials.  Saw  a  shoal  of  mackarel  here.  Pursuing 
our  way  due  north,  we  arrived  at  Dyot-street,  which,  in  compliment  to 
tUs  Majesty,  we  new-named  George*street.t  The  savages  inhabiting 
this  part  of  the  world,  which  is  laid  down  in  the  charts  as  Saint  Giles's 
(and  is  so  named  from  the  reputed  piety  of  the  natives),  speak  a  jargon 
veiy  nearly  resembling  Irish :  I  even  thought  I  could  distinguish  the 
meaning  of  some  of  their  expressions.     They  are  peculiarly  fond  of  two 


'  *  Most  of  oar  readers  will  recollect  that  in  a  late  debate  reUtiveto  the  removal  of  the 
Angsntein  pictmes  to  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Croker  (thou^  one  of  the  trustees) 
expressed  himsdf  uncertain  as  to  the  situation  of  that  unheard-of  place :  but  on  Mr. 
Fed's  stating  that  it  was  near  Russell-square,  the  learned  secretary  of  the  Admhahj 
assmed  that  he  did  not  at  all  know  in  what  part  of  London  Russell-square  was !  llr. 
Barrow,  however,  asserting  as  positively  a  bdief  in  the  possibility  of  discovering  ^t 
square  as  he  has  of  finding  a  north-w^  pu*&ge,  Mr.  Croker  was  induced  to  fit  eat  Ifae 
above  expedition.  Our  extracts  firom  his  journal  will  perhaps  ^mre  our  readecs  the 
infliecion  of  Mr.  Croker*s  quarto,  to  be  published  by  Mr.  John  Murray, 
f  This  street  is  now  so  named. 
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j&ffiodl  of  an  intozicating  qualify,  of  wliich  ibe  one  li  black  and  Utter 
to  the  taste,  acoordiiig  to  Mr.  Theodore  Hock's  report,  and  the  other  is 
dear  and  pungent  These  liquors  are  called  in  their  language  beehre 
tmdjinn;  the  meaning  of  these  words  we  could  not  discover.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  of  the  yells,  shouts,  and  laughter 
of  these  savages :  their  females  are  far  from  shy,  and  embraced  us  with 
sqpparently  coidiiil  demonstratiohs  of  afiection.  One  of  them  picked  my 
pocket  of  a  metal  snUff-box.  A  first  interview  does  not  authorise  my 
atteinpCing  to  describe  their  features :  but  I  may  safely  say  that  even  in 
a  donen  visits  I  could  not  have  discovered  the  natural  cdlour  of 
their  skin.  The  men  had  black  or  red  beards,  and  were  evidently 
^te  ignorant  of  the  use  of  a  razor.  Their  coin  is  of  a  brown  colour ; 
and  on  the  various  pieces  of  this  they  appear  to  set  a  high  value.  We 
procured  several  of  these  medals,  which  are  barbarously  wrought,  and 
treasured  them  up  as  curiosities.  We  offered  one  of  the  savages  a  glass 
of  wine,  but  when  he  tasted  it,  he  cried  out  ioo-we^ak!  ioo-we^akf 
lArhich  we  suppose  signified  in  his  language  Wine.  Most  of  these  persons 
are  notorious  beggars. 

Having  explored  this  interesting  place,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way 
ihitHi^  an  outlet,  which  we  named,  in  compliment  to  his  Grace  of  Wri- 
lington,  Duke^lreei,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  wide  opening,  in  which 
stood  a  building,  containing  bows  and  arrows  belonging  to  the  savages, 
nide  materials  for  fishing,  armour,  spears,  &c  and  a  great  many  coloured 
stones  on  which  the  natives  who  guarded  the  building  appeared  to  set  a 
hi^  value.  The  walls  were  covered  with  coloured  daubings,  bearing 
evident  proofs  of  their  being  executed  by  a  person  quite  ignorant  of  the 
art.  Mr.  Hook  said  they  were  better  hung  than  executed — a  new 
jcte  which  made  us  all  laugh  heartily.  We  named  this  building  ^e 
Museum. 

3iot  a  tame  pigeon  and  put  it  in  the  boot. 

From  various  indications,  we  were  led  to  believe  that  we  were  now 
approadiing  some  square ;  we  saw  several  tracks  of  wheels,  and  heard 
the  lumbering  of  heavy  sledges,  called  in  this  part  of  the  world 
hoa^tckes.  I  took  the  glass  but  could  descry  nothing  but  a  carver 
and  gilder.  Mr.  Barrow  was  convinced  that  the  distant  buildings 
which  we  observed  •  formed  the  square  for  which  we  were  so  anxiously  ** 
searching ;  several  savages  were  seen  on  our  way,  quite  different  in  their 
attire  and  manner  from  those  we  had  left ;  being  much  fairer  in  their 
oom^exions,'  and  dressed  with  more  regard  to  decency.  Thaf  still, 
however,  bore  marks  of  their  barbarous  origin :  the  coats  of  the  men 
hung  down  to  their  heels,  and  they  evidently  set  a  high  value  upon 
hri^t  brass  buttons.  '  The  women  were  rather  handsome,  and  evi- 
dently aimed  at  conquest:  but  their  dress  and  manner,  in  Mr.  Hook's 
optmon,  were  what  he  witlily  styled  Bkonuburyisk.  This  was  a  wcqpd 
hehadcauj^firomcmeof  the  creatores  of  this  distant  xegioQ;  wa-could 
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Bot  dbeover  ki  viffumg^  but  it  wi«  ofton  vqpuMd  Igr  Aete 
iiadaeQUDoed  to  be  tlie  name  of  some  remote  t^ 

A  chief  of  one  of  the  inlets  ia  this  neigbb^uiiqod  offissed  me  Ui 
daughter  for  a  pound  of  tin  tacks, — but  I  t^iou^t  of  homeland  pR»« 
served  my  virtue  and  my  nails. 

Notwithstanding  the  confident  hopes  of  Mr.  Barrow^  and  my  os^ 
Htmifonce,  the  company  began  to  doubt  very  much  of  the  existenoe  of 
Eusselli-square.  A  party  selected  fi:om  our  n^umber  had  vidted  the  spot 
descried  by  Mr.  Barrow,  but,  on  their  return,  we  £>und  by  their  report 
tiuit  Bedford-square  (as  laid  down  in  the  charts)  was  t^e  place  of  which 
we  had  fancied  we  were  the  discoverers*  However,  we  were  resolved  to 
persevere  in  our  search ;  and,  by  steering  through  a  wide  chanwftl,  which 
we  named  Montague-street,  we  arrived  at  last  at  the  object  of  our  jomv 
n^,  about  five  p»  m. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  describe  the  savages  which  we  found  in  this 
square. 

Persons  qf  the  Savages* — The  men  are  chiefly  middle  siied,  except 
round  the  middle,  with  vulgar  features.  The  women  are  sometimea 
handsome,  but  many  of  them  have  a  Jewish  cast  of  face.  A  double 
chin  is  common  among  them,  as^  they  ace  all  inclined  to  be  fat,  eqp&i 
«ially,  asMr.  Hallam  remarked^  towards  the  middle  ages. 

Dress  and  Ornaments. — The  skins  of  sheep  are  principally  eaqdoyed 
in  clothing  the  male  savages;  and  those  of  calves  in  making  their 
square-toed  boots  and  shoes,  as  being  more  capable  of  resisting  water. 
The  winter  dress  is  a  huge  ill-made  coat  of  sheep's  skin,  of  its  natural 
dirty- white  colour.  The  head  covering  is  sometimes  white,  and  pre-* 
sents  a  strange  contrast  to  the  deep  crimson  countenance  it  half  covers. 
Their  coats  hang  quite  loo^^,  ^nd  are  never  allowed  to  button  ti^t ; 
the  creases  thus  produced  behind  have  a  pleasing  effect  The.  shirt  is 
of  coarse  linen,  and  round,  the  neck  is  negligently  twisted  a  web 
of  very  ill-washed  stuff,  of  a  thinnei;  texture.  The  1^-gear  have 
sddom  braces  attached  to  them  ;  they  are  g^firaUy  of  si  giey  qr 
drab  colour.  The  boots  are  made  very  large — so  mudi  so,  indeed,  as 
to  give  the  effect'  of  several  pairs  bewg  worn  at  once  under  each  othflSi 
T-he  dresses  oi  the  women  aije  generally  of  abn^t  yellow,  re4»  or  green 
colour,  and  the  boots  of  the  &ir  sex  are  so  large,  as  to  have  the  ap« 
pearance  of  leather  sacks.  Their  children  are  stufied^  at  an  eaiiy  age> 
into  a  dress  which  has  jacket  and  breeches  in  one.  The  mak  aavaga 
dvess  Ihdr  hair  1^  cutting  it  anooth  across  the  forehead :  tibe  wdiim& 
divide  theirs,  tying  it  in  a  huge  bundk  on  the  crown.  They  ace  a 
deanly  people,  but  given  to  dll  in  their  sallads. 

Machines,— Suck  of  the  savages  as  have  a  ko^aich  are  considered 
pentons  of  property.  These  machines  are  very  large,  capable  of  holding 
thirteen  or  fourteen  people.    They  have  iw  outsides. 

Tra»Mf»g  mni  GeograjMcal  Knomktlge.^i:h^  saxsges  of  this  part 
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nllj  towuds  tlie  East  orNonh.  Theie  aze  two  places,  bowevor,  t^ 
vhidi  diey  migtste  in  bodies  annually,  towaida  the  sunmer  SoMoa' 
Th^ae  an  called  Bam'^U  and  Mifr^aif'  Few  of  the  savages:  an 
igngcantof  these  two  places;  but  even  those  who  haire  been  aofiKr>bMn« 
ipec^  little  to  the  westwajrd  of  their  own  coontxy.  There  am  distant 
tnbes^  fying  to  the  aoudiwatd,  with  whom  they  hold  oofaialninal  inp 
teroonxse ;  theaa  tribes  inhabit  a  place  ealkd  liea-aM-gfasu  Maniagia 
havB  even  taken  place  between  theae  distant  nations^  and  tsavdlera 
fi»Di  both  countnes  have  mutually  visited  theae  widely  — fft'^ttft 
aegiona. 

The  savages  of  RuaaeU-s^uare  do  not^  like  many  odier  wiKd  poofiik^ 
laiagmft  that  there  is  no  country  beyond  their  own  to  the  weatwaid: 
they  have  even  soeae  faint  ideas  of  what  these  unseoa  oountnes  asi^ 
and  haioe  much  pleasure  in  hearing  of  tliein,  and  the  mannexa  oS  their 
inhabitants.  They  have  traditionary  stories  of  West  end  peoples  and 
affuk  of  them  with  reverence  and  admintiim ;  but  their  knowWiga  of 
their  country  is  bounded  by 
.  UoipUalU^- — Of  this  virtue  we  had  convincing  pro^,  on  the  8hel|er 
we  reeved  when  we  arrived  as  strangers  at  the  abode  of  one  of  the^ 
savages.  We  «te  and  drank  as  we  j^easj^  at  the  Bed  Lion^  ai^  th<P 
chief  was  a  purple  urbane  man,  not  very  extortiQnali&  The  peofde  aca 
as  hospitable  as  Arabs,  and  give  whatever  food  they  possess  with  good 
wilL  The  latter,  to  be  sure,  is  by  no  means  inviting.  The  fish  is 
ruddy  cooked,  and  the  meat  is  served  up  in  large  pieces,  almost  raw. 
The  drink  is  a  liquor  called  O-prn'-io,  which  is  of  a  rough  taste,  intoxi* 
catLQg  quality,  and  red  colour,  wluk^  it  Qommnnicates  to  the  fingers* 
Beebre  is  also  drank. 

Weapons. — Knives  are  generally  in  use.  These  are  of  a  huge  sixe, 
l&e  scythes,  and  h^ve  rude  ban^es  of  bone.  The  forks  are  of  iron. 
Mr.  HoK)^  wittily  called  them  haymakers.  These  weapcms  are  generally 
need  about  five,  p^  m.  at  which  hour  dteselittu^hmEUAsfeed^ 

TreatmetA  ^  ihew  Wmen,  oad  CAtfc^re*.— Th^  v^open  aie  tr^aMd 
tolenUy  wdU  ;  are;  rarely  if  ever  beat^ ;  ar^  never  cosnpell^  ta  woii|^> 
an  only  tsttoed  twice  a  year;  and  ar^  allowed^  in  househol4  a%M;% 
l^efttcK  anithonty  than  the  men.  The  chUdren  are  in  ge^iera^  tendop;)gir 
teaaled;  and  I  do  not  know  any  instance  of  any  of  these  s^vfgpi 
-  having^piia  an  end  to  his  own  offipnng.  I  beUeve  the  fathers  t^^oiks 
aal  their  young;  thou^  I  was  tpld  that  boiled  child,  with  p^nle^r  an4 
bntler,  was  no  bad  relish.  The  little  boys  play  with  drums  and  bal% 
and  the  Iktle  gbk  with  doUs« 

AmuumeniiS^^'lT^  the  evenings  the  savages  assenUe  a|  eaoh  olhef  a 
houses,  which  are  lighted  up  with  candles,  .made  oi  fallow ;  tt^ 
^aef  amusement  at  thfisanwalaigiiak^^ingaiiAkidp^  their  partqera 
witk  grca*  vinknoe,  ta  Ae  rounds  pnod^po^  by  dfiawiilg  ^opaehhaiif 
aafr^patt  thia  anwscanani  they  call  a  todk^  Tbdwonmwik 
T« 
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lumps  ofioe^  wliifib  they  coiuddar  a  deHcacy :  the  men  awallow  aroom- 
position  called  kape,  of  a  muddy  brown  colour,  or  the  decoctio&.of  lo^ 
wood  before  mentioned,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  0-jxir4o.  A 
rude  kind  of  singing  is  also  practised :  I  brought  away  a  melody  or 
two>  but  they  are  not  unlike  Rule  Britannia,  and  God  Save  the  King. 
'  Natural  History. — This  r^on  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  bulls  and  \x9Bn, 
who  come  from  the  eastward.  Flocks  of  gulls  and  geese  ieu^e  also  aeen 
in  large  numbers  towards  the  evening ;  and  tame  asses  are  abundant. 
*  Here  ceases  the  regular  journal  of  our  expedition  ;  and  having.aseer- 
tained  that  such  a  place  as  Russell-square  actually  lay  about  lat.  50  or.60, 
and  longitude  120,  we  set  out  on  our  return.  We  found  the  place 
rather  thickly  peopled,  and  one  of  the  natives  attracted  our  notice  by 
the  ingenuity  he  di^layed  in  making  rather  clever  daubs  with  oolouzs 
upon  coarse  doth.  This  individual's  name  was  Sirt-cmasUafvr^-ens.* 
'  Our  carriage  drifted  on  a  Postberg  at  the  comer  of  Hanway-yard, 
but  the  tide  setting  in,  we  floated  off  without  doing  much  damage* 
Our  men  were  all  well  on  the  way  except  Mr.  Banow,  who  .was  ex^ 
tremely  square-sick  on  his  return. 

*  Oo  mj  retiun  I  bad  a  Bingular  dream.  I  had  been  much  gratified  wi&  ^  n^ 
of  this  savage*t  daubings,  and  had  sat  down  to  read  a  few  pages  of  Sayings  and  Doing$^ 
when  I  feU  into  a  deep  slumber,  and  dreamed  that  I  was  in  die  hi^  of  diaing^  w^ 
this  barbarian  painter  once  a  week. 


LETTERS  FROM  PARIS. 

BY  GBIMM's  GBAflPeON. 
No.  VI. 

Paris,  M4^AS,  IS25. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Though  your  newspapers  have  doubtless 
mentioned  the  event  which  I  shall  make  the  first  topic  of  my  letter, 
though  it  will  be  no  news  to  you,  it  has  made  so  much  noise  here,  it 
marks  so  forcibly  the  change  in  our  manners,  and  it  is  so  perfectly 
literary,  that  I  am  sure  you  will  think  me  justified  in  dwelling.upon  it 
at  some  length.  I  allude  to  the  astonishing  fact  that,  our .  celebrated 
poet,  Casimir  de  la  Vigne,  has  refused  the  pension  of  501.  a  y«ar,  granted 
him  by  the  King.  Every  body  says,  '^  Positively. if  it  were  not  for 
M.  Sosthenes  de  la  Rochefoucault,  there  would  be  nothing  to  lau§^  at 
.  in  Paris."  This  noble  Viscount,  who  enjoys  the  privilege  of  gratifying 
our  taste  for  the  ludicrous,  is  the  person  who  has  brou^t  this  rebufi* 
iipon  Royalty. 

One  morning,  about  the  end  of  the  month  of  April,  M.  Sosdikies 
inserted  in  the  three  newspapers  which  he  bou^t  last,  year  fbr.Uiff 
benefit  of  the  Jesuits,  and  which  he  has  in  part  sold  again,  to  M.  da 
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V3l8e,  iliat>  in  oonBeqiienoe  of  his  representations^  the  Kii^  had  been 
gnudously  pleased  to  grant  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  Messrs. 
de  la  Martine  and  Victor  Hugo.  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate 
ihan.  audi  a  reward  for  two  Ultra  poets,  both  very  harmonious,  but  sel« 
dam- guilty  of  awakening  the  public  mind  by  a  new  idea,  or  a  profound 
reflection.  Two  days  after,  M.  Sosthenes  thought  proper  to  insert  in 
his  papers,  "  The  King  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  a  pension  o£ 
50/.  it  year  to  M.  Casimir  de  la  Vigne."  Now  it  must  here  be  observed^ 
that  M.  de  la  Vigne,  liberal  as  he  is,  is  still  more  acute  and  dexterous. 
The  character  of  the  young  poet  is  said  to  be  neither  young  nor. 
poeticaL  He  saw  with  the  rapid  and  certain  glance  of  a  veteran  diplo- 
matist, that  if,  under  actual  circumstances,  he  accepted  a  pension  from 
the  King,  he  laid  himself  imder  an  absolute  obligation  to  write  a  poem 
on  the  Coronation.  M.  de  la  Vigne  knows  perfectly  well  that  since  the 
passing  of  the  law  of  the  Rentes,  the  Indenmity,  the  taking  away  the 
pension  of  the  old  and  respectable  Legendre,  and  such  like  acts,  every, 
poet  who  eulogizes  the  present  administration  may  lay  his  account  for 
seeing  his  reputation  dwindle  away  within  the  year.  We  find  it  difficult 
to  combine  the  tender  and  elevated  feelings  which  it  is  the  province  of 
poetry  to  ezdte,  wiUi  profound  contempt  for  the  poet  Now  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  a  man  of  M.  de  la  Vigne's  taste  and  talents 
can  sincerely  admire  the  stupid  vandalism  of  Messrs.  Corbiere,  &c.  &c. 

Happily  for  M.  de  la  Vigne,  the  pension,  by  means  of  which  M^ 
Sosthenes  tiiought  to  catch  him,  is  supremely  ridiculous.  What,  cries 
the  public,  do  you  give  moneif  to  M.  de  la  Vigne,  the  second,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  third  in  the  rank  of  our  poets,  while  you  give  honours  to 
M.  de  la  Martine,  his  equal,  and  to  M.  Hugo,  so  greatly  his  inferior  ?  . 

The  nomination  of  M.  de  la  Vigne  to  a  seat  in  the  Academie 
had  already  drawn  from  his  bookseller  (one  Ladvocat,  the  fashion- 
able bookseller,  a  vulgar  coxc(»nb ;)  this  characteristic  remark :  *'  I 
intended  to  print  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  de  la  Vigne;  but  now 
ibat  he '  is  got  into  the  Academie,  I  will  print  only  five  hun- 
dred." This  speech  took  with  the  public,  because  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  prevailing  opinion. — Since,  ^m  the  total  want  of 'civil 
courage  among  the  French  people,  there  is  no  opposition  to  power  in 
aciions,  iAkt  whole  public  attention  is  turned  to  opposition  in  words. 
TKe  excellence  and  the  success  of  Stranger's  songs,  and  the  magnanimity 
with  which  this  true  poet  bears  poverty  (Banger  has  not  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  a  year),  have  already  consigned  the  more  pliant 
talents  of  M.  de  la  Vigne  to  the  second  rank  in  liberal  estimation.  It 
was  a  disastrous  thing  for  him  that  his  election  to  the  Academy,  which 
eould  not  be  gained  without  thirty-nine  very  humble  visits  to  people, 
9iany  of  whom  are  the  objects  of  universal  contempt,  occurred  just  at 
the  time  M*.  de  B^ranger  published  his  song  of  Octavie.  The  comparison 
was  fiital  to  M.  de  la  Vigne's  popularity.  In  such  a  state  of  puUic. 
opinion,  to  aooepi  a  pension  was  to  descend  to  a  level  with  M.  Baour. 
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•eqoence  of  the  tkreat  that  he  shcmkl  be  dejMrived  of  las  pendon  bf  twtf 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  year^  has  just  puUi^ed  a  pbem  on  the 
CofotMttion.  These  considerations  have  mduced  M.  de  la  Vigne  to 
tentuie  upon  an  action  unheaid  6£  in  France,  and  in  violent  oppodtiotf 
to  our  manners  and  habits  of  thinking.  He  has  refused  a  favour  from 
ike  King.  This  unparalleled  insolence  has  produced  an  incredible  effect 
on  the  higher  dasse8>  and  throughout  the  Faubburg  St.  Germain. 

On  the  very  day  when  M.  de  la  Vigne  saw  the  article  tonceming 
himself  in  the  Paris  paper^  he  addressed  to  M.  Sokth^ne^  a  letter,  which 
a  man  imbued  with  the  prejudices  of  our  old  monarchy  Would  have 
fcund  it  very  difficult  to  write,  h  is  a  master-piece  o^  caution  and 
address. 

To  conceive  the  amount  of  the  scandal  caused  ih  the  aristocratic 
circles  1^  the  astounding  step  which  M.  de  la  Vigne  has  taken,  you 
must  understand  that  hkoite  the  year  1790,  if  a  maii,  of  what  rank  dr 
itation  soever,  had  thought  proper  to  ref\ise  the  smallest  pension  from 
the  King,  society  would  have  trembled  to  its  very  fbundatMms.  The 
ttoit  dating  philosophers,  Voltaire,  d'Alembert,  d'Holbach,  would  have 
condemned  such  an  act  as  disgustingly  cjmicaL  Our  manners,  our  opi- 
fiSons  as  to  these  conventional  duties,  have,  indeed,  undergone  a  great 
change  since  that  period,  but  no  one  had  openly  declared  and  demon*- 
itrated  tfaftt  change.  The  authcMr  of  the  Messeniennes  has  certainly  proved 
that  he  is  not  deficient  in  courage.  M.  Sosth^es  was  frightened  at  the 
young  poet's  letter,  and  sent  to  beg  him  to  call  at  the  Hdtel  de  la  Maison 
dti  RoL  And  here  I  would  hm  invoke  the  aid  of  some  muse.  How 
can  any  mortal  pen  convey  to  you  a  fedthful  description  of  the  conver* 
sation  which  took  place  between  the  most  genuine  specimen  of  unadul- 
terated folly  and  stupidity  td  be  feutid  among  the  relics  of  the  6U 
regime,  and  the  most  acute  and  most  dexterous  ydtin^  man  of  the  new. 
I  could  fill  ten  pages  with  the  delightfbl  details  which  have  formed  the 
amuiiement  of  all  the  drawuig^rooms  in  P^tris,  but  my  trouble  would 
probably  be  all  thrown  away.  How  many  people  here  do  you  think 
imderstood  the  '^  to  help  me  God,"  with  which  Mr.  Brougham  con- 
duded  his  allusion  to  the  speech  of  a  tloyal  Duke? 

Nothing  diverts  us  so  much  as  the  exquisitely  aa|f  astonishment  ex- 
pressed by  the  Viscount  on  his  reception  of  M.  de  la  Vigne.  How,  Sir, 
do  you  refuse  a  favour  from  the  King  ?  You  do  hot  then  love  his  Ma- 
jesty f  *^  Sir,  I  respect  the  King,  as  the  dbarter  renders  it  my  duty  to 
do,  as  the  head  of  the  state.  I  confess  that  I  sJiotdd  love  him  if  his 
Majesty  saw  fit  to  execute  justice  on  a  ministry  which  sufibt  France  to 
he  degraded  and  humbled  abroad,  and  tries  to  stupify  and  enfeeble  her  at 
home.  You  must  perceive.  Sir,  that  If  these  men  succeed  in  com* 
fletely  stupifying  France,  1,  who  live  by  liay  pen,  am  a  ruined  man.** 
Imagine  a  conversation  which  had  such  a  beginning.  The  wonderfbl 
silliness  oT  M.  Sosth^nes  afibrded  !M.  de  la  Tigile  an  opportunity  of  ad' 
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taSxagUamg  to  him  ixt  sucoesftive  doses  all  t]ie  epigrams  wUch  have^ 
diverted  \xs  for  the  last  four  months  at  the  expense  of  the  knaves  who 
govern  Fnuice. 

"  But,  Sir,"  said  the  sagacious  SosihAies,  <^  suppose  the  King  had 
done  you  the  distinguished  honour  of  inviting  you  to  hunt  with  him  ?" 
*»  Why  then.  Sir,"  replied  Casunir,  "  I  should  have  answered  that  T 
am  short  aghted,  and  that  I  don't  hunt."  But,  Sir,  refuse  a  pension 
from  the  Kmo !  such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of !  "  Then,  Sir,  it  will 
ht  heard  of." 

When  the  report  of  this  refusal  got  wind,  a  very  liberal  poet  named 
l)upaty,  son  of  the  President  Dupaty,  exclaimed,  speaking  of  M.  de  la 
Vigne,  «  Ahl  that  fellow  has  ruined  us  all!"  Sosthenes  had,  indeed^ 
imagined  that  he  could  buy  all  the  liberal  writers  at  the  rate  of  fifty- 
pounds  a  year  each ;  whilst  such  creatures  as  Chaget,  Martinville,  De- 
tangiers,  in  short,  the  Southeys  and  Hooks  of  France,  have  two  hun- 
dred and  forty.  I  really  don't  know  how  to  leave  off  talking  to  you  of 
this  amusing  affair. 

The  important  observation  to  be  made,  however,  is,  that  the  higher 
nobles  6f  the  present  day  who  are  sunk  into  a  degree  of  stupidity  unex-« 
dmpled  in  the  annals  of  the  French  court,  are  destroying  inch  by  inch 
the  brilliant  glory  which  has  surrounded  the  royal  person  and  dignity 
^er  sinfce  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  The  very  name  of  King  produced 
1  ma^cal  effect  on  our  fathers.  Charles  X.  who  never  opens  his  mouth 
without  saying  an  agreeable  thing,  and  the  noble  Dauphin,  who  stands 
high  itk  public  esteem,  notwithstanding  the  robberies  of  the  people 
who  surround  him,  were  more  fon^ed  to  prolong  this  anti-constitu- 
tbnal  preslige  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  It  is,  however,  fast  disap- 
pearing, thanks  to  Messrs.  Corbiere  and  Sosthenes.  Some,  complaining 
df  a  new  abuse,  of  which  M.  Sosthenes  was  the  author,  accused  him  of 
being  anti-constitutionaL  '^  He  anti-constitutional!"  replied  the  old 
fox,  Talle3rrand.  ^'  He  is  doing  more  than  any  man  in  France  to  bring 
about  the  despotism  of  the  charter." 

tiistaire  de  la  B^odution  de  1688  en  Angleierre,  par  F.  Mazure,  In^ 
tpedeur  GirUral  des  Etudex  sous  les  Ordes  de  3f.  VEvique  d*Hermg^ 
polis,     S  vols,  in  Svo. 

An  uttikiling  means  of  getting  the  rfwfavour  of  the  Bourbon  govtai- 
nient  h  to  publish  a  book.  Things  would  go  on  much  better  if  nobody 
read ; — no  books  ought  to  be  written  but  such  as  dissuade  the  people 
from  reading — these  are  the  two  fundamental  maxims  of  the  Abbe  de 
k  Mennais,  and  the  Abbe  Ronsin,  the  two  leaders  of  Jesuitism  m 
France,  and  of  M.  Corbiere,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  their  agent  in 
the  ministry.  What  confidence,  then,  can  be  felt  in  a  historical  work 
written  by  a  public  functionary  (M.  Mazure  is,  as  you  perceive,  In- 
ft(iecteHt  Ghte&al  des  Etttdes),  especiallj  a  work  treating  of  a  portioKil:^ 
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hiftoiy  in -which  the  Jesuits  ^j  a  Tery  important,  hut  not  Tery  hA*. 
liant  part ;  for>  colour  it  kow  they  will,  the  fact  remains,  that  their  tool, 
James  II.  was  driven  from  his  throne  and  his  country  hy  the  phikH 
aqphical  Prinee  William  of  Orai^. 

•I  should,  therefore,  have  avoided  reading  M.  de  Manure's  woi^,  the 
more  so  as  it  is  written  heavily,  and  in  the  emharraissed  style  of  a  man. 
who  is  afraid  of  committing  himself,  and  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  literaiy 
reputation  without  losing  his  place;  hut  to  my  great  surprise,  this  hook  is 
much  read  in  the  higher  circles.  The  Dauphin  has  read  it,  and  speaks 
fi^vouraUy  of  it.  The  Ultra  party  is  composed  of  three  degrees  or 
idtades.  The  •  voraciously  ambitious,  who  want  pldces  and  money 
directly,  are  the  only  section  of  the  party  entirely  devoted  to  the  Jesuits. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Ultras  are  old  and  timid ;  and,  as  they  enjoy  a 
great  many^  the  good  things  Government  has  at  its  disposal,  would  he 
very  well  ocmtent  £hat  affiurs  should  remain  as  they  are.  Others  of  the 
party,  again,  are  jealous  of  the  priests,  and  fear  lest  the  Jesuits,  after 
their  complete  triumph,  should  take  advantage  of  the  utter  and  deplorable 
ignorancje  of  the  whole  body  of  emigrant  nobality,  to  turn  them  out  of 
all  fihare  in  the  maniagement  of  affiurs.  M.  de  Manure's  book  may  be.  - 
of  considerable  use  to  two  of  these  divisions  of  the  Ultra'party.  Even 
his  bad  style  is  in  his  favour.     It  is  clear  that  he  is  not  a  philosopher. 

Louis  XIV.  supported  James  II.  in  his  contest  with  his  people,  just  as 
thie  Emperor  Alexander  urges  on  Charles  X.  to  resist  the  inclinations  of 
the  French.    Like  Louis  XVIII.  Charles  II.  died  upon  the  throne,  he-  - 
cause  he  was  not  a  mere  tool  of  Louis  XIV.  as  Charles  X.  without  per- 
ceiving it,  is  of  Alexander. 

You  may  tell  me,  that  though  M.  de  Mazure's  history  is  interesting 
to  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  deserves  to 
be  read  in  England — certainly  not;  but  yet  I  advise  you  to  run  it  over. 
It  is  in  three  volumes;  the  first  contains  nothing  curious,  or  new  to 
English  readers.  The  two  last  volumes  clearkf  prove  that  the  alliance 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  main  cause  of  James's  ruin.  M.  de  Maruire  has 
had  access  to  all  the  minutes  of  the  letters  laid  before  Louis  XIV.; 
minutes  which  Mr.  Fox  probably  never  saw.  M.  de  Mamre  has  been 
carefbl  not  to  'give  any  extracts,  nor  any  striking  anecdotes,  illustrative 
of  the  insolence  and  absurdity  which  characterized  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  But,  in  spite  of  his  caution  and  forbearance,  M.  de  Ma- 
zure  has  given  proofs  which  must  be  conclusive,  even  to  the  most  vdie- 
ment  Tory  or  Ultra,  that  Louis  XIV.  ruined  James  II.,  just  as 
Alexander  and  the  Jesuits  will  perhaps  ruin  Charles  X.  James  involved 
hnnself  in  difficulties  for  the  sake  of  popery ;  while  the  Pope  leagued 
with  William  against  him.  Europe  had  the  same  sort  of  fear  of 
Lbuis  XIV.  in  I68O,  as  it  had  of  Napoleon  in  1810 — the  same  sort  of 
fear,  I  might  say,  as  all  kings  now  have  (^  their  subjects* 

I  ad\!4seallloversof  history,  whocanget  over  thdr  dread*  of  a  tedious 
Btyle>  or  their  disgust  at  a  timid,  not  to  say  a  suspicious  venatf,  to  go 
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thcough  the  two  hst  TebsiM  of  the  ^awolfitkfi^og  1688;  Tim  woyi^ 
published  .in  Italy^  would  have  been  tbougbt  a  ch«f  d'oeuvre.  In  FraiH9e 
we  are  apcustomed  to  moire  frankness  an^  more  talent.  We  tell.a  pcwr 
man  who  is  afraid  of  losing  his  place^  "  My  good  friends  don't  wrile*". 
During  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu^  M.  de  Masuze  had  the 
key  of  the  most  se^t  archives  of  the  French  goyemm^it.  This  is  wn 
advantage  which  no  other  man  will  enjoy  in  o^r  tinie>  unkss  diera  is  m 
revolution.  .  > 

An  historical  work,  of  >  character  directly  opposed  to  that  of  M.  diet 
Maaure,  is  the  History  of  the  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Nanaaoib^ 
in  three  volumes,,  octavo,  by  M.  Thierxy.  As  it  r^tes  to  your,  owft 
bi3tory>  azid  as  it  is  to  appear  in  an  En^^ish  dress^  it  is  uniieoea^ 
sary  for  me  to  occupy  your  time  in  discussing  its  merits  It  appears  to 
m^  written  in  a  good  spurit  and  an  agreeable  style.  I  dtyubt,  howeyir> 
whether  it  will  go  through  three  editions,  as  M.  de  Baiante'a  Dukes  of: 
Burgundy  has  done^  or  whether  twelve  thousand  copies  of  it  will  be  sold^ . 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Retreat  of  Moscow,  by  Count  Philip  d^  Segi^^. 

The  author  is,  in  my  judgment,  deficient  in  sunpUdty  and  in  geniMnett 
sensibility.  He  is,  however,  a  man  of  real  and^profound  learning,  and: 
his  work  is  the  fruit  cf£  four  years  of  unremitting  labour,  und^taken  wilJ^' 
sincerity  and  singleness  of  purpose.  There  i»  so  little  of  bofimefidm, 
French  literature,  that  I  should  be  truly  rejoiced  to  see  this  history 
aoceeed.  The  author  is  a  very  estimable  young  man,  possessed  of  greafe 
acquirements-*he  is  particiilarly  distinguished  as  a  linguist 

The  most  astonishing  book  for  the  audacity  of  the  falsehoods  it  contaiiu|» 
is  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  , 
w)dch  hi|ve  just  appeared.  Every  body  laughs  at  these  falsehoods.  We 
all.know>  for.  instance,  that  Madame  de  Genlis's  poor  father  was  naEvex; 
iQ.  his  life  the  Seigneur  of  his  village,  that  in  her  youth  she  was  never, 
called  Countess.  Madame  de  Genlis,  like  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples^ . 
concciyes  the  mpst  especial  and  bitter  hatred  against  her  lonreu^ ;  she  i& 
continually  calumoiating  them  —  a  great  many  men  are,  consequently^ 
abused.  The  cmly  exception  she  makes  is  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
Qrleana  (E^alite) ;  but  then,  Madame  de  Gealis  receives  a  pension  of 
about  five  hundred  a  year  from  the  Orleims  family.  The  present  duke,, 
who  is  a  good  sort  of  man,  and  very  like  a  fat  English  Milord,  as  we^ 
think,  draws  around  him  a  g^reat  number  of  people  of  talent.  M.  Car- 
simir  de.  la  Vigne  is  his  librarian.  The  Duke  is  educating  the  six 
young  Princes,  his  sons,  extremely  welL  He  is  right,  say  the  Parisians;, 
fifteen  years  hence,  mental  superiority  will  decide  which  shall  have  thc^ 
crown,  the  Duke  of  Bourdeau:!^,  the  King  of  Rome,  or  the  Duke  of 
Chartres. 

The  house  of  Orleans  has  been  amused  by  a  little  trait,  which  ahowa 
how  far  Madame  de  Genlis,  in  spite  of  her  advanced  age,  pudies  hypo-, 
crisy  ;  the  quality  on  which  the  reputation  of  a  French  woman  dots,  ia 
fac^  completely  depend.    A  clerk  of  the  Duke  called  laft  month  to  pay 
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lait  ibe  moatli-s  pe&aoii  then  due.  Macbune  die  (TenHs  h&igpmtd  tok  to 
bftteagood  pen  At  hxad,  and>  as  she  pitides  hendf  gre&tiyon  her  beautiful 
hiad-^vtitiiig,  she  b^ged  the  d^k  to  have  the  kmdnesB  to  write  tlie 
itedlpt  ^  her.  This  the  young  man  immediately  proceeded  to  do. 
Miidhaie  de  Genlis  suddenly  exdaimed^  "  Ah,  sir^  what  are  you  doing  ?^ 
The  young  deA  started  Up  in  a  fri^t.  ''  How  rfr,"  cohtinued  she,  "  at  • 
nAed  as  you  are  to  the  august  house  of  Bourbon,  is  it  possible  that  you 
can  write  so?  How  are  such  abominations  suffered  in  the  family  of  Mon^ 
irigneur  f"  The  poor  young  man  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  whkt  she 
meant — ^nor  was  it  till  after  the  lapse  of  full  ten  minutes,  that  Madame 
de  Genlis  affected  to  recover  from  the  violent  efiectd  of  her  indignation 
scifidently  to  be  able  to  eiq>lain  herself  to  the  terrified  derk.  AU  this 
agitation  was  caused  hy  her  having  perceived,  while  looking  over  his 
shoulder^  that  he  wrote  the  imperfect  tenses  with  an  a  instead  of  an  o; 
in  diort,  ^t  he  followed  the  impious  orthography  of  Voltaire.  This 
story  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  long,  but  I  thought  it  trorth  giving  as  a 
^eeimen  of  the  manners  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  These  are  the 
eonstont  and  minute  arts  of  hypocrisy,  by  which  the  fair  and  noble  inh*- 
liitstots  of  that  part  of  the  town  obtain  pardon  fh)m  puMic  opinion  £ar  all 
AiAt  Utile  fra^ies;  such  as  selling  their  persons  to  disgusting  ddFdnoes. 
•^Vtda  de  B^angdr*B  Song  of  Octavie. 

Ma$idemiid  deM*le  Cardinal  de  Croy,  grand  Aumomeri  Archevique  de 
Boueny  accan^pagn^  d'une  reftUoHon,  par  M.  Alexis  DumesmL  Sim. 

Two  thousand  copies  of  this  work  were  sold  at  Rouen  iH  two  days. 
Never  was  a  man  execrated  in  France  as  M.  de  VillMe  is  at  this  moment 
We  can  find  no  parallel  to  the  bitter  and  unanimous  hatred  he  exdtes, 
ibiless  in  the  histance  of  Cardinal  Ma^arin.  The  amusing  part  of  the 
itory  is,  that  it  is  to  M.  de  Vill^e  that  the  King,  I  will  not  say  the 
nation,  is  obliged  for  all  the  absurdities  and  blunders  which  our  unhappy 
iitinistry  contrives  to  avoid.  Since  the  law  against  sacrilege,  we  have 
begun  to  invoke  the  excess  of  evil  as  the  only  thing  which  can  stop  the 
mad  career  of  the  Jesuits  and  emigrants,  and  bring  us  back  to  the  mo- 
i/nite  government  of  I8I9.  The  French  are  a  strange  people.  Would 
you  bdieve  that  Rouen,  and,  indeed,  dl  Normandy,  were  on  the  point 
of  being  thrown  into  a  state  of  insurrection  by  this  Cardinal  de  Croy's 
mandate.  Now  this  exquisite  piece  of  absurdity  does,  in  fact,  injure 
nobody.  Its  sole  object  is  to  revive  some  absurd  usages  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  But  Norman  vanity  could  not  stand  this 
kistUt  to  their  understandings.  M.  de  Croy  is  a  peer,  and  therewithal 
80  acute  and  well  informed,  that  during  the  whole  debate  on  baratiy, 
an  offence  cognii^able  by  the  Admiralty  courts,  he.  fully  believed  and 
iM  those  around  him,  that  the  whole  discussion  related  to  the  law 
against  sacrilege.  M.  Lessure,  the  author  of  the  mandate  which  had 
jMt  ihe  Normans  in  such  ferment,  has  been  secretiy  exiled. 
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J&iMmf9de  M.  ^  S^ardin,  sur  Fetal  die  &  France,  et  Idf  pt^te^iM 
d^  parii  vainqueurs  prohdncS  fe  11  Mai,  1825. 
This  speecli  is  written  with  all  the  archness  of  la  Bniyere.  It  says 
Hotlxing,  however,  that  is  hot  home  out  hy  facts.  I  advise  you  to  read 
It.  The  author  is  dying,  and  this  will  prohaUy  he  his  last  work,  fee* 
sides^  we  shall  have  no  more  such  speeches  next  year. 

The  censorship  on  newspapers  will  prohahly  he  ire-estahlished  after 
tlie  King's  solemn  entry  into  Paris,  on  the  4th  of  June.  The  articles 
iii  the  Journal  des  Dehats,  which  is  read  hy  the  class  of  ricE  landholders, 
lare  what  peculiarly  afflict  M.  de  VilLele.  The  judges,  who  do  not  chuse 
to  infamize  themselves  in  society  to  please  a  minister  who  may  not  re- 
tnain  in  office  six  months,  and  who,  moreover^  does  not  pay  them,  have 
declared  that  they  will  condemn  no  writers  hut  such  as  attack  religion, 
or  the  sacred  person  of  the  King. 

Charles  X.  cannot  get  over  the  mortification  of  having  been  received 
\*rith  a  dead  silence  when  he  rode  on  horsehack  in  Paris.  The  Tartuffe 
lias  heen  repeatedly  acted  at  Paris,  since  it  ^as  prohibited  at  Rouen  ty 
M-  de  Croy.  At  the  end  of  the  play  an  officer  of  justice  pronounces 
these  words,  '*  Nous  vivons  sous  un  Prince  ennemi  de  la  fraude/*  About 
ii  week  ago,  a  man  who  begun  to  applaud  this  line  at  the  Odeon,  was 
t>verpowered  hy  hisses,  and  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  Jesuits  I "  '^  Well 
liaye  no  Jesuits !"  Ii^  short,  every  body  now  sees  that  James  1 1,  has 
succeeded  his  brother.  It  seems  as  if  two  years  had  pissed  over  our 
lieads  since  the  l6th  of  September,  1824.  This  is  ihe  only  truth  with 
regard  to  the  present  state  of  France  which  M.  Girardin  has  not  dared 
to  tell. 

yers  prommeit  A  St.  Gtnemhx,  par  Madefnoifette  Delphine  Qdy.  In  hwk 

Wfehave  two  poetesses  in  France;  Mdme.  Tastii,  the  wife  of  i 
^printer,  has;  in  my  opinion,  most  talent.  She  is  a  successful  imitatdr 
rf  the  splenetic  and  melancholy  style  df  M.  de  la  Martihe.  She  attempts 
to  imitate  Lord  Byron;  but  her  incessant  and  laborious  emphasis  ill 
▼iBty  fatiguing,  even  in  the  clouds.  Mdlle.  Delphine  Gay,  whom  t 
place  after  Mdme.  Tastu,  has  a  sort  of  audacity  which  fcertainly  does 
ioeep  oiie  from  yawning.  This  Mdlle.  Gay  is  constantly  tdHng  of  her  mo« 
ther,  and  of  the  gobd  fortune  and  happiness  of  being  handsome.  Mdlle. 
Delphine  would  certainly  be  very  handsome,  if  she  did  not  carry  af- 
ftctaticm  to  a  t)itch  of  abstnrdity,  astonishing  even  at  Paris.  Judge  for 
yourself  from  the  following  incident : — Our  best  artist,  M.  Gros,  hAs 
jnst  painted  the  interior  of  the  little  cupola  of  St.  Genevieve.  This 
ehurdb  is  the  one  formerly  called  the  Pantheon ;  it  is  a  pretty  good  cbiiy 
bf  Greek  flfchitectare,,  and,  until  the  Exchange  was  built,  the  b^ 
thing  of  its  kind  in  Paris.  M.  Grog's  work  consists  of  fifty  figured, 
twelve  feet  high.  Clbvis,  Chariemagne,  Saint  Louis,  Louis  XVIIL 
^e  Duchess  d'AngoulSme,  atid  the  Duke  de  Bourdeauk,  represehtefl 
Mih  no  other  covering  than  the  Uue  cordcm  of  the  Holy  Gbost^  axe 
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the  principal  pencmages.  It  is  a  very  nuddling  peifiacttaaee  ;  bot'tt 
Coffbi^  and  Sosthenes  have  decreed  that  Charles  X.  is  to  be  sumamed 
the  Father  of  the  Arts,  all  the  Ultra  papers  received  orders  to  admire  M* 
OroiTs  cupcda.  This  happy  cupola  was  also  eulogized  by  the  libml 
pi^ers>  v^hose  principal  means  of  obtaining  popularity  is  to  flatter  the 
Fien^  people ;  and  the  greater  the  tastelessness  and  incapacity  of  this 
people  for.t^e  arts^  the  stronger  must  be  the  dose  of  flattery. 

M.  Grros  has  been  paid  four  thousand  pounds  for  his  cupola,  and  made 
a  Baron.  A  fortnight  ago  Mdlle.  Delphine  Gay,  having  careful]^ 
arranged  all  the  parts  of  her  little  drama,  in  concert  with  the  Ultra 
fanatic  priests  of  Saint  Genevieve,  invited  two  hundred  persons,  who 
ascended  into  the  cupola  (five  hundred  and  fifty-two  steps).  There, 
mounM  upon  the  painter's  scaffold,  which  was  left  standing,  and  con- 
sequently within  the  fvalls  of  the  sacred  edifice,  Mdlle.  Gay,  with  wild- 
ness  in  her  looks,  and  her  fierce  eyes  starting  firom  their  sockets,  recited 
two  himdred  lines.  Never  was  Pythoness  inspired  by  a  more  ardent 
flame,  and  never,  assuredly,  did  a  young  girl,  or  even  a  married  woman^ 
in  France,  commit  a  more  extravagant  impropriety. 

At  the  termination  of  this  strange  ceremony,  the  principal  persons 
present,  particularly  the  priests,  approached  Mdlle.  Delphine,  to  oon^ 
gratulate  her  on  the  success  of  her  poem.  Several  of  her  friends  even 
went  the  length  of  throwing  themselves  at  her  feet,  as  if  in  a  transport 
of  admiration';  and  all  this  in  a  Catholic  church  !  At  the  moment,  too;, 
when  the  law  against  sacrilege  had  just  been  passed !  And  the  heroine 
of  this  farce  a  young  unmarried  woman  !  A  young  woman,  too,  who 
pretends  to  poetical  inspiration  I  I  must  confess  that  this  scene  appeals 
to  me  even  more  ridiculous  than  the  public  communion  of  Marshal  Soult, 
Diike  of  Dalmalia.  Every  thing  is  become  stage  effect  and  affectation 
among  this  unfortunate  people.  Is  it  impossible  for  a  nation  to  readi 
a  hi^  point  of  civilization,  without  getting  into  the  state  in  whidi  no 
step,  tio  motion,  can  be  left  to  the  guidance  of  nature,  and  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  and  in  which,  consequently,  every  act  is  a  lie  ? 
If,  for  instance,  the  Americans  ever  come  to  be  as  clever  as  we  aie,-»to 
write  songs  Hke  Beranger's,  and  memoirs  like  Mdme.  de  Genlis',  will 
theatrical  effect  and  affectation  govern,  with  equally  despotic  sway, 
every  thing  they  say  or  do  ?  In  other  words,  will  republican  civiliza- 
tion lead  to  the  same  d^ree  of  continuous  falsehood  and  afi^tation  as 
the  xQonarchical  civilization  of  France  and  England?  Here  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  your  philosophers. 

I  have  often,  perhaps  too  often,  spoken  of  the  Charlatanism  which  is 
the  great  curse  of  French  literature.  Almost  all  our  authors  of  any 
celebrity  write  for  the  newspapers,  and  review  their  own  books.  You 
are  aware  that  in  France  the  daily  papers  perform  the  functions  and 
take  the  place  of  literary  reviews.  We  have,  in  fact,  no  reviews  but 
M.  Julien's ;  and  that  is  so  tame  and  dull,  that  it  has  scarcely  any 
other  subscribers  than  foreigners.    You  must  not  be  astoni^ied  at  our 
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piefereubefer  daily  papers ;  ytnir  government  is  eataWiaheri^  but  we  at^ 
slill  in  a  state  of  revolution.  To  return  to  the  great  bane  of  FrenA 
Hteratnr^  that  sham^ess  Charlatanism  with  which  au^Mxrs  praise  thefr 
own  hooks.  In  theatrical  afiairs  this  goes  to  a  still  more  increfible 
kngth  ;  with  the  exception  of  M.  Scribe,  there  is>  perhaps,  not  a  ma^^ 
dramatic  writer  of  any  eminence  who  does  not  sit  in  judgment  oir 
kimself.  M.  Etienne  is  one  of  the  three  principal  editors  of  the  Con- 
stitattonnel,  and  writes  the  articles  professedly  dedicated  to  dramatic 
mbjects  in  ^e  Mercure.  M.  Dupaty  is  editor  of  the  Pandore,  the  moat 
impudeiitly  mendacious  of  our  minor  journals.  M.  Dupaty  writes  very 
pretty  comic  c^ieras.  The  theatrical  criticism,  that  relating  nu»e  par«» 
tieularly  to  the  C^pera  Comique,  is  predsdy  the  province  allotted  to  M* 
Dupaty.  M.  Arnout  writ^  tragedies ;  M.  Amout,  then,  is  the  person  to 
review  tragedies  in  the  Pandore.  I  could  give  you  similar  details 
respecting  a  acore  of  dramatic  writers  less  eminent  then  Etienne,  Amauti 
and  Dupaty.  These  will,  however,  suffice  to  give  you  an  idea  of  t^ 
dreadful  disease  of  our  literature,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  the  rapture 
with  which  the  public  hailed  a  remarkable  proof  of  courage  on  the  part 
of  tiie  managers  of  the  Th^tre  de  Madame.  This  theatre  ii  almost  the 
onfy  one  which  faithfully  depicts  the  social  habits  of  the  present  race  of 
Frenchmen.  I  have  alr^y  made  favourable  mention  of  it,  in  qpeddng 
of  Corafy  and  of  Le  plus  beau  Jour  de  ma  ,Vie,  To  gain  populanty,  the  .. 
Thfittre  de  Madame  has  been  obliged  to  have  recouse  to  Chadatanism^. 
whidi  is  here  indispensable  to  every  individual,  and  to  every  collection 
of  individuals,— «ven  to  the  government  A  fortnight  ago,  all  the 
ftcfen  unanimously  praised  the  Th&tre  de  Madame.  For  the  last  wedc 
they  have  been  equally  unanimous  in  abusing  it  in  the  moat  violeot 
ounmer.  What  can  have  caused  so  sudden  a  revolution  in  opinioiis  ^ 
M.  ^taSbe  has  had  the  boldness  to  bring  La  Charlatanitme  on  the  stages 
Sodli  18  the  title  of  this  astonishing  piece  of  true  and  aocurata 
painting,  which  now  makes  all  Paris  mad  for  the  Th&tre  de  Madame^ 
It  appears  that  M.  de  Vill^,  frightened  at  the  unanimity  of  the  hatred 
whibh  he  has  to  encounter,  both  from  the  court  and  city,  has  given 
orders  to  the  censors  of  the  drama  to  allow  comic  writm  to  sketch,  but 
not  to  paint,  the  truth. 

La  CharUUamsme  is  founded  on  an  historical  fact  Forty  years  ago, 
the  Baron  Portal,  now  First  Physician  to  the  King,  came  up  to  Paris 
from  Gasoony.  He  had  considerable  merit  in  his  profession,  but  was 
little  known.  He  expended  his  first  fees  in  fine  laced  liveries  fior  thra& 
footmen  whom  he  hired.  Doctor  Portal  took  care  to  be  present  at  all 
the  rouU,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  evening  one  of  his  footmen  would 
he  sore  to  come  to  the  door,  out  of  breath,  with  haste  and  agitation,  to 
lay  that  Marshall  such-a-<me,  or  Princess  such-a-one,  wanted  Doctor 
Portal  instantly.  The  porter,  not  knowing  the  names  of  the  twocnrthzee 
bmidx^  people  in  the  drawing-room^  sent  up  the  Doctor's  footmam  who 
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mf^4^gE»tbu8tbainangtb^comina7,  fm^m^^it^  «a  ampler  of  life 
^4defttb,  to  be  sbown  whei;e  he  could  find  hi«  inwfctr.  All  tkQMl]i« 
1^7  w^io  Uved  iifias>  t)ie  superb  lodgiogi  whick  DocUnr  Portil  took  (mi 
pfobaUj  ^banged  ereiy  9Unontb8)we]:esu]:e  tobewakeaedthcMtuDM 
^  W&sfL  hy  a  footman^  alwaji  ip  some  n^agwifiofwut  liY€scy>  ealtiBg  fee 
piQct^r  Por^  t9  atctend  some  groat  persoii. 

.  T^wgul^part  of  this  tustory>aiid  I  sbouldtkinkpartieolailjaote 
yptt  £Qglisb>  i^  ttiat  Doctor  Portal  relates  this  part  of  his  histmy  evezj 
year  in  )Mflf)(nun(^  of  medical  lectures.  There  canaoi  be  a  more  stxikiiig 
instance  of  French  Ugireti.  I  am  perfectly  ooi^Yiooed  that  the  pbjukaaBs 
of  the^Mipyftfrn  Ji^beiw  are  just  as  quacUsh  during  the  first  ye^ 
Pfractk^  aathc^^^Paris^  b^tthey  do  not  boast  of  H.  Andnanr^  darel 
attempt  to  give  jou  a  sketch  of  M«  Scribe's  uicompaiaUe little  danoaa) 
M"  Delmare  is. a  writer  of  Vaudeyill^^  which  hringB  hw  in  iam 
\\mmy^^  fioa^^  a  month.  M.  Scribe  is  said  to  have  dsawn  biimiaf 
^]i4er  ih^  ii|u«e  of  Dehnare^  Remy>  a  youog  i^yskian^  ^nko  fi»k« 
^^  lyfre  feUow-stttdents  in  the  schools  of  the  Fauboiag  St.  Jb^oea 
^ftursed  hw  in  a  dai^gerous  illness  and  saved  his  Ufe)  hires  akd^ing  ia 
tt«iha»9e  whioh  ¥•  Delmare  has  just  bou^t  with  the  fiuits  of  tiie  twenty 
\fa^viUes  a^year  he  i^  in  the  habit  of  producuig»  and  whosaiau^MEw 
tati^^  aa  he  g«ily  observes^  sooietimes  actually  lasts  a  moath.  DebMoe 
^  in^oed  by  gisMaitude  to  oS^  to  get  up  a  rqi^utaluHi  for  Bcmy«  The 
you^  pbysiciai^  however>  r^ects  the  aid  of  Charlakuiim,  ami  Aooteg 
to  inake  his  way  by  di;kt  of  merit  ak»eu  M.  Sfvihe  has  tlais.  viy 
fh^edj  ^voided  nuddog  his  heaco  dii^wsting*  TV.lmaro  is  not  dclieiieA 
froitt  Ua  purposea*  and  hi»  first  stqii^  to  buy.  up  aU  the  copnacf  awoik 
99  AaCxoup  which  Remy  has  just  pubUdifid.  There  isavaeaacyat-^M 
AqKteroy>  and  Delnare>  whoee  mistressia  ^  wile  of  n  irijrinflimaiiil 
Awtemidaa  (the  name  cf  thia  Academician  who  aaautiateBalBioital 
the  mfimbem  of  the  Academy  was  pretty  generally  bused  abant  ^a 
iat)>  succeeds  in  obtaimng  the  {dace  for  Remy. 

But  the  most  diverting  character  in  the  piece^  the  character  which 
)ias  veiled  ^he  fury  of  the  Pandore,  the  Diahle,  the  Glebe,  theCeiH 
Ititufionnel,  an4»  iodeed*  all  the  papers^  is  that  of  Rondon^  a  aawa- 
paper  writer.  At  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  he  has  jost  haoi 
vecMliag  to  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Thetoe  da  lAadome 
a  little  OQsaedy>  ia  three  acts,  manufactured  by  himself  and  TVhaareai 
thiee  days.  The  actors  to  whom  he  has  been  reading  his  phy  hamg 
hwi^eicU  the  two  authors  have  not  the  slif^test  doubt  that  the  psaea 
trU  be  fiivouraUy  received.  Bondon  siU  down  at  DehniMwya^  Mk, 
acui  eomposes  an  article,  in  the  style  of  the  Bandore  and  the  Coastila- 
tip^mel  He  pzaises  to  the,  skies  all  the  actors  of  the  Thefttaa  ds 
Madame^  tha  manager,  ^  occhestia,  &c*  ^  &a  Duzxag  this  aoena 
the  audience  wa«  posttively  oonvulaed  with  hu^^tec 

Whik  Bondoii  ia  reading  thia  artida  to  fata^colkagua^  liHilwawii  a 
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lfM«r  19  lim^^  from  isb^  msmg^  c^  ihe  TMaiitd»MM«te%  it^- 
rmmm  rmg  that  the  piaoe  m  lejectcd.  Rondoo  iiistuitiy  «U0  do  wn  99m*  $i«l 
hefae  tii9  ^^  of  the  doli^ted  audience,  totally  chwget'the  furtide  which 
be  has  juQt  been  writmg.  In  Us  ne^  article  he  says  that  the  aotw^j)f> 
this  ThSkIre  ace  totaUj  destitute  of  talent ;  that  nsthing  can  e«ual  th% 
ahahhiness  of  the  whole  managesMnt ;  that  the  ojrdiestra  is  eyemabb^ 
4c.  &c  Na  words  eaA  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  the  hnvsts  of 
kii^ite7>  the  joyous  tumult  of  a  French  pit>  on  finding  that  tha  c«h 
sQcahip  1^8  at  length  permitted  the  charlatamvn  of  the  newspapesi  t« 
he  zepresentod  to  the  life. 

The  young  physician  is  in  love  with  a  ^xk  at  Mgn^idKor*  His  in<« 
tended  comes  to  Pfujs  with  a  rieh  and  feoUah  father,  who  is  ^stnmei^ 
anama  to  have  a  celdbirated  son-in-law,  through  whose  means  he  m^ 
heeome  known  at  Paris.  This  profinotal  personage  had  written  6oin. 
Montpdisr  to  a  finend  at  Paris.  He  is  tdid>  in  answer  to  his  inquiriei^ 
that  Doctor  Remy  was,  as  ye^  wholly  unknovm ;  but  that  the  nataet 
of  moBt  £requent  occurrence  in  the  papers  was  that  of  M.  Rondon.  In 
consequence  of  an  intrigue,  too  long  to  follow  out  here,  just  alt  thft 
nnnent  Rondon  has  finished  writing  (which  he  does  on  the  dtaga>  said 
anidstshoixts  of  laughter  fiNnn  the  pit)  an  article,  adnnirably  imitaind 
fromthose  of  oiur  scientific  papers,  praising  in  ^  most  hypsrbolkat 
skyle  Db.  Remy's  work  on  the  croup,  and  dwelling  on  the  astoytishio^ 
aUll  and  attaiameots  of  this  young  phy6ician>  whom  he  pv^ounaes  ^ 
be  the  SBccemmr  of  Bichat,  comes  in  the  pcovineial  father^  whoa4»hm 
far  ialipamatioa  concevning  the  celebrated  writer>  Rondns,  to  whevn  im 
intends  to  marry  his  dau^tec  He  also  makes  some  inquiries  respedini^ 
Bcary.  Rondon^  peiedTing  that  Remy  is  his  rival,  $ays  e«aotly  U^ 
oontraxy  of  what  he  has  just  been  writing*  He  saycu  what  ha|ipeii|  ta 
1fe.the.tnith,  tlmt  the  name  of  Remy  is  wholly  unknown.  The  o&d  i»m 
goes  out,.detennined  to  make  further  inquiries.  The  efi)xtsx>f  IMbvNM 
sad  his  mistre8s>  Madame  Br^, — ^  have  been  crowned  with  suc^esa.. 
Remy  is  elected  to  the  Academy ;  the  bocAsdUbegs  all  ^Mak  highly  (£ 
Us  work,  for  they  have  not  a  copy  kft — Dehnare  has  bou^t  Aem  allv 
Ihe  audience  sees  the  hales  containxng  the  whde  edition  brou^  t# 
his  house.  Hie  fiither  of  the  young  lady  comes  in,  in  a  staile  oi  great 
uoeertainty  and  irresolutiim.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  he  takes  rxpi  that 
piper,  and  reads  the  capital  artidb  wvitten  by  Rondon  to  puff  Remy. 
This  decides  him,  and  he  gives  his  daughter  to  Remy.  Remy,  wkhooA 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  means  by  which  he  has  obtained  a  seat  in^ 
die  Academy,  or  acquired  his  high  reputation,  eaclaims  to  his  fiiend^ 
I>dmare,  who  is  at  ^le  bottom  of  it  all,  ^  Well,  my  friend,  yon  know 
I  alwi^  told  you,  that  (wxthout  having  reeourse  to  intrigue  or  duttla«t 
tanism)  a  man  of  merit  wouM^  in  time,  be  sure  to  suooeed."  This  last 
t^soke  of  humour,  vmrikj  of  Mldiite,  complated  the  deli^l  of  Ae  ^t 
aadtha-anccemof  the.piBoe^       ^ 
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•  The  dtoracterof  Rondon;  though  idwa]^*  introduced  to  the  'axidSittiBe 
in  the  act  of  oonumtting  tome  meanness/  is  not  thorooghly  vQe^  and 
is,  eqiecidl^^  never  hateful.  This^  I  thinks  is  the  great  iiteraxy  ment 
of  the  pieee.  It  paints,  to  the  h£h,  a  succession  of  mean  acts,  and  jet 
<lur  indignation  is  never  exdled-^our  laughter  always.'  It  is  impossible 
£ot  me  to  give  jou  an  idea  of  the  diower  of  epigrams,  bon  iliats,  and 
strokes  of  satiil^,  which  rain  upon  the  Academy/  and  still  more  upon  all 
the  Baour  Loimians,  and  other  poets  laureafte ;  and  what  they  say  and  do 
to  earn  their  pension  of  two  hundred  aiid  forty  pounds  a  year,  gtanted 
them  by  Bonaparte,  and  continued  by  the  Bourbon  police.  As  your 
sttige  is  nearly  free,  you  may  be  too  famili&r  with  such  representntioos 
^  to  care  any  thing  about  them.  To  us,  this  had  all  the  diarm  of 
tiovelty  and  unexpectedness.  Certainly,  three  months  aigo,  the  eenaar- 
ship  would  not  have  allowed  siidi  a  rolling  fire  of  epigrams,  whiek  in- 
flict the  more  deadly  wounds,  fnm  their  being  grounded  on  tets, 
rallier  softened  than  exaggerated;  epigrams,  too,  aimed  at  liie  wbdb 
body  of  low  and  hireling  writers,  formeriy  in  the  pay  of  Booi^Nucte, 
and  now  of  the  Bourbon  police. 

Most  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  publishing  poems  on  t^  Gon>- 
nationi  of  Charles  X  also  published  poems  on  the  Coronatioii  of 
N^leon,  and  on  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome.  It  is  gencsafly 
remarked  that  the  two  poems  which  M.  Baour  Lormians  has  jnst 
published  on  the  occasion  o(  Charles  the  Tenth's  coronation,  are,  as  in 
the  case  of  yout  Waller,  very  inferior  to  those  which  the  san»  journey* 
Aian  versifier  ntonufBctured  to  order  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  and,  wibat 
is  more,  that  they  are  copies  of  his  former  productions. 
"  Jjt  MorideCmsar  is  a  tragedy  by  another  of  these  reqpectaUe  penKnis. 
It  has  been  laughed  at  and  scouted,  as  never  tragedy  was  lau^ied  at 
and  scouted  beftne.  M.  Royon  is  a  censor,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
ptofaifatted  the  representation  of  Voltaire's  Mori  de  Qaar.  In  hoa  own 
tragedy  he  has  laboured  to  render  the  virtuous  Brutus  odious,  and  has 
zbade  Cesar  the  most  interesting  of  deqx>t8.  « 

The  indignities,  the  humiliations  thrown  upon  the  \authoar  of -this 
'*  Death  of  Cesar"  by  the  pt,'  incensed  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
had  the  wonderful  folly  to  exhibit  himself  on  the  stage.  In  the  fboirth 
dct  he  came  on  and  snatched  his  manuscript  out  of  the  prompter's  hand. 
What  words  can  paint  the  transports  of  a  wicked  Paris  pit  at  this 
opportunity  of  hisshig  a  censor  in  person  ?  The  whole  evening  formed 
a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  the  first  performance  of  lia  Charlataniane. 
The  Frendi  public  administer  dreadfhl  doses  of  ridicule  and  contempt 
to  the  literary  men  who  sell  themselves  to  the  ministry.  '  Twenty  yesiT 
receipts  of  M.  Royon's  pension  could  not  pay  him  for  one  tti|^t  like 
that  of  the  first  perfbnnance  of  his  Death  of  Cesair. 

I  have  just  read  the  Dernier  Chant  de  ChUde  Haroid,  by  M.  de  k 
Marti&e.    It  is  something  better  than  the  death  of  -  Sonnies  ;fmd»' IT  it 
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\XXA  down  tp  half  Us  mte,  ndght  socce^  The  poet^haA.notauid^ 
vp  his  mind  whether  he  shall  be  libend  or  d^votj  he  however  indjaes  to 
wdaam  his  Lordship  at  the  end  of  the  poem*  But  I  will  return  to  this 
subject  hereaftei:.  A  booksdler,  nam^  Teamn>  is  printing  ^  new  e^don 
of  M.  de  la  Martinjs's  poems,  which  he  wished  to  adorn  with  a  portrait 
of,  the  author.  He  therefore,  called  on  M.  de  la  Martine^  to  ask  him  to 
sit.  The  youthful  poet  had  the  generosity  to  make  the  following  terms« 
—forty  pounds  for  permission  to  present  him  to  the  public  in  profile, 
sixty  for  the  favour  of  a  three-quarter  likeness,  and  eighty  for  the 
extraordinary  pleasure  and  privilege  of  exhibiting  his  full  face. 
.  .  Since  people  of  letters  must  be  paid,  which  is  a  great  evil,  I  would 
have  them  well  paid.  This  is  the  only  way  to  prociue  rei^iect  for  the 
children  of  imagination  from  the  people  with  long  purses*  Nevertheless, 
^I  must,  confess,  that  I  do  think  it  rather  curious  to  eautct  pa^m^t  for 
Jesting  on^'s  portrait  be  pamted. 

^  A  pnipos  of  curious  and  diverting  thingsr-dare  I  tell  you,  and  dare 
.you  puUish,  an  anecdote  touching  an  illustrious  countryman  (^  yours  ? 
When  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  was  presented  to  Charles  X, 
seated  on  his  throne,  and  surrounded  by  two  hundred  French  courtiers^ 
he  addressed  the  King  in  English;  notwithstanding  which,  his  Grace 
•could. not  possibly  succeed  in  getting  beyond  the  tenth  word  of  his 
,  oration.  Five  times  did  he  begin,  and  as  .four  of  the  ten  words 
.of  his  ^peedi-  were  ''  the  King,  my  qiaster,"  Charles  X,  who  is  jo  well 
.fared  a  mai|,  that  he  made  a  point  of  bowing  to  the  name  of  the  Ang  of 
England,  took  off  bis  hat  five  times.  At  length  seeing  that  the  Duke 
could  by  no  possil^ty  get  one  word  fEurther,  he  waited  two  minutes, 
during  which,  the  most  ludicrous  silence  reigned  throug^utv  the  hall 
43f£  the  throne,  and  then  replied,  as  if  the  Amba&sador  had  reaOj 
spoken.  May  I  confess  to  you,  that  people  here  laugh  a  little  at  the 
sort  qf  education  your  nobility  receive  ? 

^     Ta  return  to  literary  matters.    I  beg  you  to  observe,  that  in  the 

course  of  ooe  month  I  have  to  report  two  remarkably  courageous  actions. 

The  refusal  of  tha  King's  pension  by  R.  Casimir  de  la  Vigne,  and  the 

.  performance  of  La  Charlatanisme,  which  may  niin  a  theatre  dependant 

for  success  (like  every  thing  at  Paris)  on  Quackery. 

.  My  letter  is  so  long,  that  I  defer  to  my  next  a  notice  of  Le  IBene- 
ficiaire,  an  admirable  Vaudeville  in  five  short  acts,  which  Pothier  plays 
divine^  at  the  Vari^t^;  and  also  the  diverting  details  of  the  failure  of  a 
oooiedy  in  ver^e,  in  five  acts,  by  a.  M.  Mennechet.  As  this  bad  poet  is 
Secretary  of  the  Chambre  du  Rot,  all  the  newqpi^wr»--even  the  most 
liberal— praised  his  play.  It  is  called  L'Heritage.— The  Actors  perform 
it  because  the  author  is  Seoreture  de  la  Chambre  du  RoL  But  the 
last  time  it  was  acted,  there  were  not  eighty  people  in  the  house.  You 
seeCharlatanism  fails  when  it  tries  to  get  a  censor  applauded.  M. 
Meonechet,.  like  the  author  of  the  Death  of  Cesar,  is  a  censor.  W^t 
canputitintheheadsofsuoh  people  to  write  2    Iliere  are  not  less  tha|i 
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yon,  or  joiir  xeaAets,  wish  me  lo  give  im  aooount  of  the  four  and  twenty 
xniddlmg?  A  vcdume  of  oomedies  in  prose  ii  coming  out,  attzibafed  to 
Clara  Oasal,  an  actress  at  Madrid.  This  is  charming.  They  are  said 
to  b^  of  the  school  of  Shakspear,  and  not  of  MoHi^re. 

Yonrs,  ever,  P.  N.  D.  G. 


THE  OPERA. 


Though  Madame  P&sta  aztiyed  in  the  beginning  cf  the  month,  she 
has  as  jet  only  appeared  in  two  of  the  heaviest  operas  that  could  have 
been  selected  from  all  Rossini's  walks,  Otello  and  Semiramide.  On 
these  fatiguing  piece?  have  the  eztriaordinary  powers  of  this  tainted 
performer  been  hitherto  wasted.  Her  engagement  being  for  the  i^ery 
short  term  of  eight  nights^  it  was  particularly  denrable  that  she  should 
go  through  her  best  chiaracters,  and  that  her  peribrmances  should  be  as 
mudh  varied  as  possible,  but  five  nights  out  of  tbie  eight  have  already 
been  given  to  two  parts  which  are  not  to  be  numbered  amongst  h^ 
finest  ^orts — so  much  for  management.  The  theatre  has,  however, 
been  crammed,  for  all  persons  who  pretend  to  good  taste,  or  who  know 
how  to  admire  exqi^te  singing  and  finished  acting  go  to  see  Madame 
t'asta,  and  full  houses  we  all  know  are  the  only  things  for  which  mana- 
ge£0  or  proprietors  care ;  so  long,  therefore,  as  Otello  and  Semiramide 
effect  this  grand  object,  we  may  despair  of  seeing  Tancredi  or  Romeou 
Madame  Pasta  in  any  part  will  draw  a  house,  and  it  is  t^ierefore  coa- 
sideted  quite  unnecessary  to  consult  the  gratification  of  the  audience. 
Tancredi  w6uld  please  more  than  Smiramide,  but  if  Semiramide  filb 
the  theatre,  Tancreck  could  not  do  more,  thus  quoad  the  treasury  the 
latter  is  as  good  i^  the  former.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  Otello 
will  not  again  be  repeated,  and  we  rejoice  at  its  beiiig  placed  on  the 
shelf  for  a  season,  for  intrinncally  it  has  little  to  recommend  it.  Pasta'a 
acting  in  Desdemona  is,  undoubtedly,  very  fine,  and  the  ezpresnon 
which  she  gives  to  some  of  the  muisic  is  ddightfiil,  but  notwithstanding 
all  that  she  can  do  for  it,  the  opera  drags  and  goes  off  heavily.  The 
parts  were  filled,  if  we  remember  right,  precisely  as  they  were  cast  last 
year,  and  we  remarked  nothing  worthy  of  especial  notice  in  the  piece  as 
lately  produced,'  except  that  the  Doge,  in  his  dress  of  state,  sports  the 
identical  dressing-gown  which  the  coinmendatore  in  Don  Giovanni  has 
lived  and  died  in  for  years  past.  It  is  an  extremely  curious  garment, 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  persons  who  have  a  passion  for  antiques  ; 
we  are,  indeed,  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  very  first  of  its  kind,  imd  a 
Doge  might  be  proud  of  wearing  so  unique  a  property. 

Though  Semiramide  is  grievously  long  and  tedious,  as  a  whole,  it  is 
relieved  by  two  or  three  charming  compositions,  to  which  Madame  Pasta 
£iv^  eitraoi£nary  effect ;  and  the^e^  occasional  beauties  feiiiest  it  mud 
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fldctte  m'pp&ctMBi  tlum  Ot^o.  'Remorini  diq^yi  the  powtn  of  Ui 
▼oic^  in  this  operft^  and  Porto  looks  nnspeakahly  ridiculous  in  whiM 
mudin.  Maddifte  V^tris  does  ample  Justict  to  the  pari  at  Amoei 
in  ef^rety  respect ;  indeed^  the  open  owes  mudi  of  its  intensftt  to  her 
graceful  personation  of  the  young  Prinde,  and  her  execution  of  the  mniU 
•Hotted  to  her  is  such  as  to  oomtnand  the  pisises  of  the  most  fiutidions. 
In  a  re^  trying  duet  she  has  divided  the  applause  with  Madame  Pana 
*— can  we  say  moreP  Her  drew  is  in  excellent  taste,  and  sets  off  h» 
figme  to  great  advantage ;  indetd^  we  never  rememher  toliave  seen  thit 
lady  look  better,  or  to  have  heard  her  sing  better  than  she  does  an  tUa 
^b&tnctet-^t  is,  in  truth,  a  vtery  delightful  perfimnanoe.  Whai  Madame 
Vefltris  has  attempted  parts  to  whidi  she  is  not  equal,  we  have  ejcpiassed 
ettr  opinion  with  sufficient  freedom,  and  we  diaU  always  be  eqnally 
frank  ih  bearing  testimony  to  hef  talents,  and  take  *  flinoere  pteasuw  in 
yec6idi:i^  her  merited  siiccess. 

For  some  time  past,  the  people  vrho  manage  ^e  Opera  have  been  in 
the  habit  ci  making  a  variety  of  very  curious  experiments  on  the  patienoe 
of  the  apathetic  audience  of  the  King^s  Theatrei»  i^parently  with  ^ 
design  eft  ascertaining  the  precise  sum  of  irritation  which  would  provoke 
sa6h  polite  company  to  make  a  row.  With  this  view  operas  are  changed^ 
and  no  notice  of  the  circumstance  is  given  out  of  doors ;  and  prindpiA 
characters  are  omitted,  and  scarcely  any  notice  is  given  in  doors.  Ih 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  Pietro  I'Eremita  was  advertised ;  we  went 
to  see  it,  and,  by  mere  dianoe  observing  a  printed  paper  handed  alHiftt 
the  pit,  we  conceived  the  most  dismal  apprehensions  of  an  opofegy,  bdt 
an  apology  it  was  not,  nor  was  it  the  least  like  an  apology,  it  was  a  ma- 
nifesto setting  forth  in  very  regal  style,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  death  ("  extinction,**  we  believe,  was  the  word)  of  Madame 
Bmiai  de  Begnis'  v(Hce,  the  opera  of  Pietro  would  be  performed  wUkoni 
ike  character  cf  Jgia,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  principal  diaiaoter; 
and  tltfs  was  endured,  patiently  endtured  !  Thus  vre  were  entertdned 
with  a  performance  substantially  similar  to  that  of  Hamlet,  without  the 
Prince  of  Denmark.  On  this  occasion,  Madame  Caradori,  with  her 
accustomed  good  nature,  undertook  to  sing  Agia's  part  in  the  beautiful 
duety  with  Curioni,  **  Ah  se  puoi  cosi  lasdarmi ;"  we  mention  thia  cir« 
cnmstanoe,  as  it  shows  the  ouiging  di^)OBition  oi  this  lady.  Evety 
creature  connected  vnth  the  theatre  is  loud  in  praise  of  Madame  Car«^- 
dorl's  amiability ;  they  all  say  that  she  rejoices  in  the  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering herself  serviceable,  and  this  we  regard  as  no  small  virtue  in  a 
performer,  both  in  a  pyblie  and  a  private  point  of  view.  But  to  return 
to  Pietro  without  the  principal  diaracter^a  considerable  part  of  die 
best  miftie  was,  of  conrse,  omitted,  together  with  the  catastrophe  cf  the 
I^eoe,  and  yet  the  audience  did  not  pidl  the  hous6  down — this  was  eon 
eouragement  for  the  managers.  On  Tuesday,  the  17th,  Semiramide 
wad  announced,  peopk  went  to  the  theatre,  and  found  the  performance 
OteDo;  this  was  pmheidng,  and,  provoked  ^t6f  all  the&prdid^ 
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tbey  made  a  very  effideat  row.  Mr.  Ayrton>  the  m^oiager,  was  oUiged 
to  address  the  audience^  and  he  stated  that  the  necessary  rehearsals  for 
Semiramide  had  not  been  had>  and  certainly  gave  peo^de  to  suppose  that 
the  production  of  the  c^ra  had  been  obstructed  by  some  difference  be« 
tween  Madame  Vestris  and  Mr.  Ebers.  Mr.  Ebers  was  then  called  fi>r, 
for  few  people  knew  who  or  what  Mr.  Ayrton  was ;  but  Mr.  Ebers  was 
not  forthcoming,  and^  at  about  half-past  nine,  the  house  began  to  he 
satisfied  with  the  unwonted  spirit  it  had  displayed,  and  Otello  com- 
menced at  that  hour.  On  Friday,  the  20th>  Semiramide  was  broi^fat 
out,  and,  under  the  impression  that  Madame  Vestris  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  former  disappointment,  some  dight  disapprobation  was  testified 
on  her  appearance ;  with  proper  spirit  she  left  the  stage,  and  returned 
handing  on  Mr.  Ayrton,  to  whom  she  appealed  for  her  exculpation,  and 
who  was  understood  most  completely  to  exonerate  her.  On  the  ensuing 
Monday,  the  following  explanation  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman  who 
is  pleased  to  style  himself  the  director,  which,  being  translated,  signifies 
the  manager  of  the  King's  Theatre,  appeared  in  most  of  the  papers. 

We  are  requested  by  the  Diiector  of  the  King*t  Theatre,  Mr.  Ayrton,  to  insert  the 
f(dlowing:— '« On  the  eremng  o£  Saturday,  the  7^  of  thia  mondi,  Madame  Fasia 

,  arrired  in  London,  and  on  the  auooeeding  Tuesday  appeared  before  the  poUk.  The 
rehearsak  for  La  Semiramide  immediately  commenced,  but  they  proceeded  irregolaily, 
partly  owing  to  unavoidable  difficulties,  and  partly  to  causes  over  whidi  the  Director  had 
no  co&trouL  This  Opera  was,  however,  announced  for  Tuesday  the  17th,  and  a  final 
rdiearsal  called,  to  take  place  at  half  past  ten  on  that  day.  At  half  past  eleven  Madame 
Vestris  came  to  the  Theatre,  sent  for  die  Director  into  ^e  honse-keeper^s  ffoom,  and 
there  repeated,  what  she  had  dedared  by  letter  the  evening  before,  that  she  wooJd  net 
assist  at  the  rehearsal  then  gping  on,  nor  perform  in  La  SemiramUe  at  JUgjbt,  makm 
Mr.  Ebers  fulfilled  certain  promises  which  he  had  made.  Madame  Vestris  added,  that 
she  would  go  over  to  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  would  there  wait  one  hour,  and  that  if 
Mr.  Ebers  wished  to  see  her  he  might  send  for  her.    It  was  then  too  late  to  tmst  to 

^  Hht  mere  chance  of  Mr.  Ebers's  coming  to  the  theatre.  A  rdiearsal  on  an  Open  ta^ 
is  an  unusual  thing;  it  had  been  called  early,  in  order  to  silbrd  the  pcrforawss  time  Id 
rqM)se  before  the  evening,  and  any  fortfaer  dday  was  out  of  the  question.  Tlie  diraolor, 
therefore,  dismissed  them  all,  and  immediately  detemuned  to  give  OUOo^  if  possible, 
or  CoH  fan  tutte^  either  of  which  was  ready.  He  apprised  Mr.  Ebers  of  this  anan^ 
ment,  obtained  Signor  Curioni^s  consent  to  perform  once  more  the  part  of  /c^^o,  and 
discharged  the  remaining  part  of  his  duty  by  sending  to  be  printed  an  apology  for  die 
change  of -performance,  and  desiring  that  biOs,  announcing  the  aheratioii,  nu^  be 
immediately  posted.    It  it  tntCy  that  at  haif^oH  twelve^  Madame  Vettrii  md  Mr. 

.  Ehert  had  settled  the  point  in  quetium^  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  fonner  ofeed  Id 
perform  at  night,  provided  she  were  allowed  to  omit  an  air  or  a  duet.  But  it  was  dbcn 
too  hue;  every  body  had  left  the  Theatre  long  before;  the  chorns-eingers  living  in 
distant  parts  of  the  town  were  dispersed,  and  could  not  be  re-assembled ;  and  to  these 
another  rehearsal  was  indispensably  necessary.  It  will  hence  appear,  that  the  stateoieols 
made  in  the  King*s  Theatre  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  ni^ts  were  perfocdy  oorreol— 
namely,  that  the  change  of  the  Opera  arose  ftom  ^e  want  of  a  rehearsal ;  and  that, 
granting  Madame  Vestris*  daim  to  have  been  just,  she  was  not  blameabk  for  having 
occasioned  the  change. 

^  Thus  it  appears,  that  at  half-past  twelve  the  performanee  of  another 
ppera^ww  detennin^  on*  and  that  the  mani^^>  at  that  .time  of  day. 
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oirdered  bills  atmouncing  the  alteration  to  be  posted ;  it  is  smgular 
enough^  however^  that  no  one  that  we  have  heard  of  (and  we  have  in- 
quired of  many)  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  these  bills^ — they  were 
private  bills  perhaps^  and  did  not  pass  the  house. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  very  glad  that  this  affidr  has  taken  place,  we 
are  glad  that  the  Opera  audience  has  made  a  row,  we  are  glad  that  it 
has  been  provoked  to  resist  the  experiments  which  have  so  long  been 
made  on  its  assinine  quality  of  exceeding  patience,  and  we  are  only 
sorry  that  the  blame  should  for  one  moment  hare  attached  where  it  was 
not  due;  the  circumstance  has  only  served,  however,  to  raise  up  friends 
to  the  party  in  question. 

In  the  ballet  there  is  nothing  new ;  Le  Page  Inconstant  has  super- 
seded Cleopatra.  For  some  nights  the  first  part  of  the  ballet  was  played 
between  the  acts  of  the  opera,  which  was  a  very  good  arrangement ;  but, 
having  been  found  so,  it  has  been  discontinued,  at  least  on  Tuesday  the 
£4th,  which  was  the  last  night  on  which  we  visited  the  theatre,  the 
ballet  commenced  af^  the  Semiramide,  at  about  half-past  eleven  or 
twelve  o'clock. 


REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  SPEECH  ON  THE  CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 

The  London  papers,  which  daily  inundate  the  town  with  an  ocean  of 
trash,  have  entirely  neglected  to  copy  from  a  provincial  contemporary 
(the  Liverpool  Mercury)  one  of  the  best  speeches  which  has  ever  been 
made  on  this  question,  concerning  which  they  have  published  so  much. 
Our  readers  will  be  indebted  to  us  for  rescuing  it  from  oblivion.  It  is 
remarkably  distinguished  by  the  characteristics  of  its  author — ^genuine 
wit  and  sound  sense.  The  merit  of  this  writer,  the  very  ablest  of  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  is,  that  he  is  invariably  as  full  of  instruction  as 
of  amusement — ^his  jokes  are  always  bottomed  on  a  serious  and  useful 
truth.  There  probably  is  not  an  instance  on  record  of  a  man  of  wit  who 
has  so  uniformly  made  his  talent  subservient  to  a  good  purpose.  Wits 
are  proverbial  for  their  indifference  to  the  consequences  of  their  joke ; 
he,  on  the  contrary,  with  powers  of  ridicule  of  the  first  order,  has  never 
.been  on  any  other  side  than  that  of  truth,  justice,  and  benevolence. 
This  speech  forcibly  calls  to  mind  the  admirable  letters  of  Peter  Plymley, 
by  the  same  author— «n  immortal  little  book  which  advocates  the  same 
cause  in  the  same  delightful  style.  It  was  spoken  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  'of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  held  at 
the  Tiger  Inn,  at  Beverley,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  petition  against 
the  Catholic  claims.  The  meeting  was  numerously  attended  by  clergy- 
men hostile  to  the  bilL  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  stood  alone  in  his  oppo- 
sition.    He  spok^  as  follows : 

Mr.  Ardidieacon — ^It  it  rery  disagreeable  to  me  to  differ  from  so  many  worthy  and 
n^KctaMe  dwgymcn  hoe  assembled ;  and  not  only  to  differ  ficom  them,  but  (I  am  afraid) 
to  stnd  idooe  among  them.  I  would  much  rather  vote  in  majorities,  and  join  in  thif, 
or  any  «dier  political  cbora%  than  stand  nmiiiistcd  and  alons  as  I  am  now  doing*    I 
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stiij  Away  from  them,  and  to  my  tcmptramfnt  to  be  sUent  at  them ;  Imt  if  liiey  ve 
called  by  others,  I  deem  it  zigbt  to  attend— If  I  attend,  I  must  lay  what  I  think. — If  it 
Is  unwise  in  us  to  meet  at  taverns  to  discuss  political  subjects,  the  fimlt  is  not  mine,  fat 
I  should  never  think  of  calling  such  a  meeting.  If  the  subject  is  trite  wfaidi  we  are  t» 
dlKuss,  BO  blame  is  imputable  to  me ;  it  is  as  dull  to  me  to  handle  such  sabjaets,  as  It  is 
ta  ym  to  hear  them.  The  customary  promise  on  the  threshold  of  an  Inn  »  good 
fteytainmeot  ibt  man  and  horse.*— If  there  is  aay  truth  in  any  pin  of  this  sentence,  u 
ibe  Tiger,  at  Beverley,  our  hones  at  this  moment  must,  certainly,  be  in  a  state  of  much 
greater  enjoyment  than  the  masters  who  rode  them.  It  will  be  some  amusement, 
however,  to  this  meeting,  to  observe  the  schism  which  this  question  has  occasioned  in 
Biy  own  parish  of  Londesborongfa.  My  ezeellent  and  respectable  curate,  Mr.  IfHe- 
•tones,  alarmed  at  the  effect  of  the  Pope  upon  die  East-Ridlng,  has  come  here  Id 
^fiposa  me,  and  there  he  stands,  breathing  war  and  vengeaaee  on  ^e  Vatican.  We 
'}pA  some  previous  oenversatian  on  this  subject,  and  in  imitation  of  our  si^kedors,  we 
i^greed  not  to  make  it  a  Cabinet  question,— Mr.  Milestones,  indeed,  with  that  delicacy 
and  proprie^  which  belongs  (o  his  character,  expressed  some  scruples  upon  Hit  pro. 
priety  of  voting  against  his  rector,  but  I  insisted  he  should  come  and  vote  against  me. 
1  assured  him  nothing  would  give  me  more  pain  than  to  tUnk  I  had  prsfvsnted  in  mf 
nan  Ifae  free  aisqtkm  of  honest  opinions.  That  such  conduct  on  his  part,  instead  gf 
causing  jealousy  and  animosity  between  us,  could  not,  and  would  notfiiil  to  incrtaia  my 
icgnd  and  respect  for  him. 

I  beg  leave,  Sur,  befine  I  proceed  on  this  subject,  to  state  what  I  mean  by  Catholic 
Emanripition-^I  mean  eligibility  of  Catholics  to  all  dvil  oflices,  with  the  usual 
exceptions  introduced  into  all  bills— jealous  safeguards  for  the  preservatiaQ  of  the 
Fvotestantohuzeh,  and  fbr  the  leguUtion  of  the  inlerooarse  with  Rome— asd,  laedy, 
povision  for  the  Catholic  clergy. 

lobject.  Sir,  to  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present,  because  It  is  impditic,  andbeeanie  h  ii 
nnjust  It  is  fanpdlitic,  because  it  exposes  this  country  .to  the  greatest  danger,  in  tee 
of  war.  Can  you  bdieve,  Sir,  can  any  man  of  the  most  ordinary  tum  fov  obeeifnaMn 
beBeve,  that  the  monarchs  of  £uope  mean  to  leave  ihis  oonntry  in  the  quiet  poMwaoj 
ef  the  high  station  whioh  it  at  present  holds?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  a  war  is  coming  on 
between  the  governments  of  law  and  the  governments  of  despotism  ?— that  the  week 
and  tottering  race  of  ^e  Bourbons  will  (whatever  then  our  wishes  may  be>  be  compelled 
to  gratify  the  wounded  vanity  of  the  French,  by  plunging  them  into  a  war  with 
England  ?  Already  they  are  pitying  the  Irish  peof^  as  you  pity  the  Weat  Indaei 
daves— already  diey  are  opening  colleges  for  the  reCqrtiea  of  I^  prieiti.  Will  they 
wnb  for  your  tardy  wisdom  and  rductant  liberality?  Is  not  the  present  state  i 
Iidand  a  premium  upon  early  invasion  ?  Does  it  not  hold  out  the  moot  allniing 
invitation  to  your  enemies  to  begin  ? — ^And  if  the  flag  of  any  hostile  power  in  Bnrope 
k  unforled  in  that  unhappy  country,  is  there  one  Irish  peasant  who  will  not  hasten  to 
join  it  ?*..and  not  only  the  peasantry,  Sir, — the  peasantry  begin  these  thmgs,  bet  Ae 
peasantry  do  not  end  tiiem— they  are  soon  joined  by  an  order  a  little  abOTW  thenv-*^nd 
then,  after  a  trifling  suceess,  a  still  superior  dass  think  It  worth  while  to  try  ^  risk: 
tttt  an  hurried  Into  a  rebellion,  as  the  oxen  were  polled  into  the  cave  ol  Caens-^tail 
i^remest.  The  mob  fifsl,  who  have  nothing  to  lose  but  their  lives,  of  whidi  every 
Xnihman  hw  nine— then  comes  the  shopkeeper— Aen  the  parish  priest— ^en  the  vicar- 
ysneral— then  Dr.  Doyle,  and  lastly,  Daniel  O^Connell.— But  If  the  French  were  to 
make  the  same  blunders  respecting  Ireland  ss  Napoleon  committed.  If  wind  and  weather 
pieserved  Ireland  for  you  a  second  time,  still  ail  your  resources  would  be  crippM  by 
watching  Ireland.  The  force  employed  for  this  might  liberate  Spain  and  Portngnl--' 
protect  India,  or  accompHsh  any  great  purpose  of  ofoce  or  defonce- 

War,  Sir,  seems  to  be  almost  as  natural  a  state  to  mankind  ea  peace  ■  bnt  if  yon 
eoidd  hope  to  escape  war,  is  ^ete  amoee  pownfni  reee^  for  deatmyii^  tiie  peo^erity 
^•ajmnttOfj  Oiaa  tiweetttnil  jeakmiiei  md  diitlnrtiiiM  bl>rii  tii»»ii»  iiB|>l>tl 
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Whu^  mm  vfD  omy  Ipi  Indoitiy  and  Ui  cq^  into  a  country  where  his  ynd  meMnre 
IP  a  jnrordy  hi«  pounce  box  »  powder  flask,  and  his  ledger  a  return  of  killed  and 
wounded? — ^Where  a  cat  wiU  get,  there  I  know  a  cotton^inner  will  penetrate— Ifut  let 
that  QHiilsiUMi  wait  till »  few  of  their  factories  have  been  burnt  down,  till  one  or  two 
Taap«tahlc  nsidiants  of  Manchester  have  been  carded,  and  till  they  have  seen  th^  Cra- 
¥atisu  hanging  the  ShanaTists  in  cotton  twist  In  the  present  fenror  for  spinning,  Ouran 
Outangs,  Sir,  would  be  employed  to  spin  if  they  could  be  found  in  sufficient  4uantitie8, 
but  nusetably  will  those  reasoners  be  disi^pointed,  who  repose  upon  cotton — ^not  upon 
jnstioe;  and  who  imagine  this  great  question  can  be  put  aside,  because  a  few  hundred 
Irish  8fiaatn  an  gaining  a  morsel  of  bread,  by  th^  overflowing  industry  of  the  English 


.  But  whait  right  have  you  to  continue  these  rules.  Sir,  these  laws  of  exclusion  ?  TThat 
necsssiry  can  you  show  for  it  ?  Is  the  reigning  Monarch  a  concealed  Catholic  ?  Is  his 
so€ce«or  an  open  one  ?  Is  there  a  disputed  succession  ?  Is  there  a  Catholic  pretender  ? 
If  some  of  these  circumstances  are  said  to  have  justified  the  introduction,  and  others  ^e 
continuation  of  these  measures,  why  does  not  the  disappearance  of  aU  these  drcum- 
ataaoes  justify  the  repeal  of  the  restrictions?  If  you  must  be  unjust;  if  it  is'a  luxury 
you  cannot  live  without— reserfe  your  injustice  for  the  weak,  and  not  for  the  strong— 
jenecttte  the  Unitarians,  muzzle  the  Ranters,  be  unjust  to  a  few  thousand  Sectaries,  not 
to  six  millions — galvanise  a  firog,  don*t  galvanise  a  tiger. 

If  you  go  into  a  parsonage-house  in  the  country,  Mr.  Archdeacon,  you  see  sometimea 
a  style  and  foshion  of  furniture  which  does  very  well  for  us,'  but  which  has  had  its  day 
in  London.  It  is  seen  in  London  no  more ;  it  is  banished  to  the  provinces ;  from  the 
fentlemen's  houses  of  the  provinces,  these  pieces  of  furniture  (as  soon  as  they  are  disco- 
TiKcd  (o  be  unfoshionable)  descend  to  the  farm-houses,  then  to  cottages,  then  to  the 
hggp^hnf  and  the  diun^ill.  As  it  is  with  fUmiture,  so  it  is  with  aiguments.  I  hear, 
at  country  meetingSi  many  arguments  against  the  Catholics,  which  are  never  heard  in 
London  |  tiieir  London  existence  in  Parliament  is  over — they  are  only  to  be  met  with  in 
the  pnmnoes ;  and  the^  they  are  fast  hasttning  down,  idth  clumsy  chairs  and  ill- 
frsftionad  so^  to  another  oxder  of  men.  But,  Sir,  as  they  are  not  yet  gone  where  I 
fSBL  sore  they  are  foing,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  their  defects,  and  to  accelerate 
their  descent. 

Kaoj  gentlemen,  now  assembled  at  the  Tiger  Inn,  at  Beverley,  believe  that  the 
Catboliai  dp  not  keep  faith  with  heretics ;  these  gentlemen  ought  to  know,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
pmt^  tbia  very  question  to  six  of  the  leading  Catholic  Universities  in  Europe.  He  in- 
^  re^  of  them  whether  this  tenet  did  or  did  not  constitute  any  part  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
T  e  question  received  from  these  Universities  the  most  decided  negative ;  they  denied 
that  such  doctrine  formed  any  part  of  the  Creed  of  Catholics.  Such  doctrine.  Sir,  is 
^bued  upon  oath,  in  the  bill  now  pending  in  Parliament,  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  The  denial  of  such  a  doctrine,  upon  oath,  is  the  only  means  by  which  a  Catholic 
«ao  i^plieve  hioaself  from  his  present  incapacities.  If  a  Catholic,  therefore.  Sir,  will  not 
take  the  oath,  he  is  not  relieved,  and  remains  where  you  wish  him  to  remain ;  if  he  does 
^i0  dM  oath,  you  are  safe  from  this  penl ;  if  he  has  no  «cruple  about  oaths,  of  what 
consequence  is  it  whether  this  bill  passes,  the  very  object  of  which  is  to  relieve  lmn>from 
faiha  ?  Look  at  the  facts.  Sir.  Do  the  Protestant  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  living  under 
the  same  state  with  the  Catholic  Cantons,  complain  that  no  faith  is  kept  with  heretics  ? 
Do  not  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  meet  in  one 
MBDfnon  Parliament  ?  Could  they  pursue  a  common  purpose*  have  coounon  friends  and 
common  enenoies,  if  there  was  a  shadow  of  truth  in  this  doctrine  imputed  to  the  Catho- 
liss  ?  The  religious  affiurs  ojf  this  Ifst  kingdom  are  managed  with  the  strictest  impar- 
liality  lo  both  sects;  ten  Catholics  and  ten  Protestants  (gentlemen  need  not  look  so  much 
fuxprised  to  hear  it),  positively  meet  together,  Sir,  in  the  same  room.  They  constitute 
^ifaai  is  caUfid  the  neligious  committee  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  so  cxp 
tKSmdy  denions  are  thqr  of  preserving  the  strictest  impartiality,  that  they  have  chosen  a 
g^figfii/iiai^ff§ifQf   'fita  omiMhM  bwn  nniiiip«ich»blff  mi  wupiye»cfaady  th» 
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tWO«iett«tt  fin  peace  with  eMbodwcy  and  te  doetilDe,  lilst  no  Mh  if  kept  vMi1m»- 
ti»,iPoii]d,  I  atiure  you,  be  Tcry  litde  cndUed  at  Amatefdam  or  tbe  Hague,  dtiea  ■■ 
BMWHin1ly  Pioceatant aa  the  tovn  of  Beverky. 

Wrecdied  k  our  eoodli^iv  and  atill  more  wreCdied  die  oondidoii  of  Iralaiid,  ifldie 
CatfaoUc  does  not  xeapect  biak^oath.  He  aerrea  on  gund  and  petty  jinie*  in  Mil 
conotrieai  watniat  oar  fitea,  our  Ifibertiea,  and  our  propeitiea,  to  hia  canaciwrtiBna 
levegBDceof  an  oatfi,  and  yet,  when  it  aaita  die  pozpoeea  of  party  to  btlAg  finth  dda 
Mgmeot,  w»ai7  be  baa  no  xeapect  for  oatba.  The  right  to  a  landed  eatate  of  900M. 
per  annnm  waa  daddad  laat  weds,  in  York,  by  a  jury,  the  foreman  of  which  waa  a 
Catholic !  Doea  any  human  being  harbour  a  thought,  that  thia  gentleman,  whom  we 
aU  know  and  leapect,  would,  under  any  circaniatanoea,  have  tboo^t  more  Ugbtly  ef 
tbeoUigation  of  an  oath,  than  hia  Proteatant  brethren  of  the  box  ?  We  aU  dididtefe 
dieie  aignmenta  of  Mr.  A.  the  CathdBc,  and  of  Mr.  B.  the  Catholic,  btt  we  bdiere 
diem  of  Cadiolica  in  general;  of  dieabetract  Catbolic,of  dieCadM)]iccfdieTiger  Inn, 
at  Beverley,  the  formidable  unknown  Cadiolic,  that  ia  ao  apt  4o  bannt  onr  cienoal 


I  obaenre  that  aoma  gentlemen,  who  aigue  thia  queation,  are  very  bold  about  other 
offlcea,  but  Very  jealous  least  Catholic  gentlemen  should  become  jnsticea  of  the  peace. 
If  this  jealouay  is  justifiable  any  where,  it  is  justifiable  in  Ireland,  wbere  aome  of  the 
bqat  and  moat  reapactable  magistrates  are  Catholics. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  Roman  Catholic  rdigion  ia  what  it  waa ;  I  meet  dial  ssatilwn 
with  a  plump  deniaL  The  Pope  does  not  dethrone  Kings,  does  not  give  away  king- 
doina,  doea  not  extort  money;  has  given  up,  in  aome  inatances,  the  nomination  of 
Bishops  to  Catholic  Princes ;  in  some,  I  believe,  to  Piotestant  Princes.  Protestant 
wonfaqp  is  now  carried  on  at  Rome.  In  the  Low  Coimtaea,  the  seat  of  the  IKike  of 
Alva's  crudties,  the  Catholic  toleratea  the  Proteatant,  and  nta  with  him  in  dieaHie 
parliament.  The  same  in  Hungary,— die  same  in  France.  The  first  use  which  even 
die  Spanish  people  made  of  their  ephemeral  Kiierty,  was  to  destroy  the  Inquisition.  It 
waa  deatioyed  abo  l^  the  mob  in  PortugaL  I  am  so  &r  from  thinking  the  CadMfie 
not  to  be  mote  tolerant  than  he  waa,  that  I  am  mudi  afraid  the  Bnglisb,  wba  gave  the 
fiiat  kasan  of  toleration  to  mankind,  will  vaj  aoon  have  a  gtaat  daat  «o  levn  ikaaa 
thdr  pupils. 

Some  men  quarrd  widi  the  CathoBca,  bacanae  theb  l<^ga|ge  waa  vifllent  in  the 
aisodation ;  but  a  groan  or  two,  Sn*,  after  two  hundred  yeaia  tf -iNMant  tyranny, 
may  surely  be  forgiven.  A  ^few  warm  phrasei  to  compensate  the  Iqpl  msasacre  of  a 
Billfion  of  Irishmen  are  not  unworthy  of  our  pardon.  AU  tliis  hardly  deaervea  the 
eternal  Incapadty  of  holding  dvilofliMa.  Then  tfaey  quand  widi  die  biUe  aociety  i  in 
other  worda,  they  vindicate  diat  ancient  tenet  of  dieir  drareh,  diat  the  aciipturss 
are  not  to  be  left  to  die  unguarded  judgment  of  die  li%.  The  objection  to  Oatholies 
is,  that  they  did  what  Catholics  ought  to  do ;  and  do  net  aaniy  prdates  of  our  own 
church  object  to  the  bible  society,  and  contend  that  die  sciiptures  ou|^  not  to  be 
circulated  without  the  comment  of  the  prayer-book  and  die  artidea  ?  If  they  aie  djght, 
die  Cathofies  are  not  wreng ;  and  if  the  Catholica  are  wrong,  diey  err  in  audi  goad 
company^  that  we  oui^t  to  respect  dieir  errora. 

Why  notpay  their  dergy  ?  the  Presbyterian  deigy  in  the  north  of  Irdand  are  paid 
by  the  stato ;  the  Catholic  dergy  of  Canada  are  provided  for ;  the  priests  of  the  Hin« 
dooB  are,  I  believa,  in  some  of  thdr  temples  paid  by  the  company.  You  muat  aurdy 
admit,  that  the  Cadiolic  rdigion  (the  rdigion  of  two4hird8  of  Europe),  is  better  dian 
no  religion.  I  do  not  regret  that  the  Iridi  are  under  die  dominion  of  the  prieata.  I 
am  glad  that  so  savage  a  peojde,  as  the  lowest  orders  of  the  Iddi,  are  wider  the 
dominion  of  their  priests,  for  it  is  a  step  gained  to  place  audi  ^nnga  laidar  any  iaftu. 
enoe,  and  the  dergy  are  slways  the  first  dvilizers  of  mankind.  The  Irish  are  dsaeiled 
by  thdr  natural  aristocracy,  and  I  should  widi  to  make  didr  priasdiood  taspeetaUa  in 
^eir  appearance,  and  easy  in  their  drcumstan^.  A  gaeemmeot  pnrdnan  baa  pte> 
dneid  dto  mm  impmrn  thmsey  iRtha  cgialan  cf  tfitJBiubjWhin  ck^y  ^ifamwdi 
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of  iidaiid,  aod  hat  dumgod  dwni  ftom  leveOan  and  JaebUtt  into  icaamrtfc  Mn  ; 
it  wooU  not  fiul  to  hnprofa  noit  materially  tiie  pofititial  opiniocis  of  tiia  Catholie 
Thia  camioc,  howerer,  be  done  wHboiit  the  emaacipatkNi  of  the  laitjr.  No 
t  wodd  dare  io  aoeept  a  tafaay  ftom  gorermnent,  unleas  this  prdiiiunaij  was 
I  am  awaie  diat  h  woald  gira  to  goTemment  a-  tramtiidoiis  power  in  thai 
couttrj ;  httt  I  muit  diooae  the  kaat  of  two  evfla.  The  great  point,  aa  the  phjddaiMi 
■■7  m  aome  diaeaaea,  ia  to  lenat  die  tendc&cj  to  death.  Tht  great  object  of  our  day 
is  to  prennt  ibe  loaa  of  Ireland,  and  the  conaeqaent  rain  of  England ;  to  obviate  the 
fariMwcy  to  death  we  will  fliat  l^ep  the  patient  alife,  and  thm  diipiite  about  hie  diat 
and  hit  medicine. 

Aappoee  a  law  were  paaacd,  dMt  no  deigyman  who  had  ever  held  a  Mvtog  In  the 
^  Riding,  conld  be  made  a  biitep :  many  godemen  here  (who  have  no  hopes  of 
r  being  renaoved  Anm  thehr  parishes),  would  fed  the  restriction  of  the  law  as  a  oon- 
aiderable  di  giaiatinn  We  shoidd  soon  be  pointed  at  as  a  bwer  order  of  dergymen.  It 
W—M  not  be  leag  beftne  the  common  people  would  find  some  fortunate  epiUiet  for  ua, 
md  it  would  not  be  long  either,  before  we  should  observe  in  our  brethren  of  the 
Nofdi  and  Weat,  an  air  of  superiority,  wUdi  would  aggravate  not  a  little  the  injusdoe 
of  ^  Hfvation,  Sv«y  man  fods  A»  insnlfii  thrown  upon  his  caste ;  the  insulted 
pmHf  IbHs  lower;  every  body  dse  becomes  hig^.  There  are  heartbuxnmgs  and 
xecoUcctioos.  Peace  flies  ftom  tiiat  land.  The  volume  of  pailiamsBtlry  evidence  I 
bftve  brought  here,  is  loaded  widi  the  testimony  of  witnesses  of  aff  ranks  and  occn- 
pajjoni,  stating  to  die  House  of  Commons  the  undoubted  eflbcte  produced  upon  the 
lofwer  Older  of  CadioHcs,  by  diese  disqualifying  laws,  and  die  Hvdy  interest  they  take 
in  their  removal.  I  have  aeventeen  quotations,  Sir,  ftom  this  evidence,  and  am  ready 
toghre  any  gentleman  my  leferences ;  bat  I  forbear  to  read  them,  ftnm  compassiDn  f6 
my  tevemid  toethren  who  have  trotted  many  mSea  to  vote  against  tiie  Fope»  and 
who  win  ttot  bade  hi  the  dark,  if  I  atten^t  to  duow  addidonal  li^t  upon  te 
auDject. 

I  hsv%  also.  Sir,  a  high  spirited  dass  of  gendemen  to  deal  with,  who  win  do  nothing 
ftom  ftar,  who  admit  die  dtfiger,  but  think  it  disgraesftd  to  act  as  if  they  foared  it. 
There  is  a  degree  of  foar^  which  destroys  a  msn*s  foculties,  itndeiB  him  inaqiable  of 
•etiBg,  and  makes  him  ri^Kcuhms.  There  is  anodier  sort  of  fear,  which  enable*  a  man 
ae tMaee  aeomiag  evil,  to  meantic  it,  to  eiamine  his  powers  of  resittance,  to  balance 
Ae  evil  of  submission  against  the  evils  of  opposition  or  defoat,  and  if  he  thinks  he  must 
te  iddmatdy  overpowered,  leads  him  to  find  a  good  escape  in  a  good  thne.  I  can  see- 
BO  posdble  disgrace  in  foeHngdiis  sort  of  fear,  and  in  listening  to  ite  saggestkms.  Buft 
it  ii  mere  cant  to  say,  that  men  wiU  not  be  actuated  by  fear  fai  sudi  qnestSoos  as  diese; 
Those  who  pretend  not  to  fear  now,  would  be  die  first  to  fear  upon  the  approach  of 
danger ;  itis  always  die  case  widi  this  distant  valour.  Most  of  the  concessions  wbidl 
httve  been  given  to  die  Irish  have  been  given  to  fear.  Irdand  woeld  have  been  lost  to 
Uiis  country,  if  die  British  legislature  had  not,  with  dl  the  rapidity  and  predpitation  of 
die  tnieat  panic,  paascd  those  acts  which  Irdand  did  not  aatt,  but  demanded  hidte  time 
of  her  armed  association.  I  should  not  think  a  man  brave,  but  mad,  who  dSTnot  ftkt 
dietitesons  and  rebdlions  of  Irebnd  indme  of  war.  tshould  think  him  not  dastardly, 
bat  eonanmmatdy  wise,  who  provided  against  diem  in  time  of  peace.  The  Cadudic 
fueation  has  made  a  greater  progress  since  the  opening  of  this  pariiament  than  I  ever 
lemember  it  tohave  made,  and  it  has  made  that  progresa  ftom  fear  alone.  The  House 
of  Commons  were  astonished  by  the  unkm  of  die  Iridi  Cadxdiss.  They  aaw  duit 
CadMdie  Irdand  had  discovered  her  strengdi,  and  stretdied  out  her  Htiibs,  and  felt 
maafy  powen,  and  cdled  for  manly  treatment;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  wisdy  and 
pmetieany,  yidded  to  die  hmovations  of  thne,  and  the  shifting  attitude  of  human 


Iadiidtdie€9uireht8ir«  tobefaigteatdanger.  I  am  sure  die  State  is  se  altoi  Xjr 
remedy  for  dieseev9s  i^  to  oner  into  aa  aniance  widi  die  Irish  people^-4D  eoodliati^ 
dto-dNgy^ljildBgliWiipiiitoM    iiyloyiBir to iaiiy,  by ptitiii%dw»aiy fowler 
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iridithePi9testanti*  My  «g>edyiith^oMQPe,qff^iOfgd(rffi^M»<^^»^^■i^gqg^ 
world— to  leaien  cUtngera,  by  increanng  finendi  and  appeasing  flngnjc^  Itfaink  it  mmd 
pcobaUe,  diat  under  this  tystem  of  Crown  patroaage  the  clergy  will  be  quiet.  ▲ 
Catholic  layman,  who  finds  all  the  honoun  of  the  State  open  to  Wrn^  will  not,  I  tloBk, 
run  into  treason  and  rebellion — ^wiU  not  live  with  a  rope  about  hia  iieck«  in  order  to 
turn  our  biithope  out,  and  put  bis  own  in :  he  may  not,  too,  be  of  opinion  thai  the  utililf 
of  his  bishop  will  be  four  times  as  great,  because  his  iBoome  is  four  timet  as  huge;  bat 
whether  he  is  or  not,  he  will  never  endanger  his  sweet  acres  Qtagji  measure)  fiv  sod^ 
questions  m  these.  Anti-Trinitarian  Dissenters  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons*  wfaom 
we  believe  to  be  condemned  to  the  punishmenta  of  another  world.  There  is  no  limit  tp 
the  introduction  of  Dissenters  into  both  Houses — Dissenting  Jjords  or  Dissenting  Com- 
mons. What  mischief  have  Dissenters,  fbr  this  last  eeotury  and  a  half,  plotted  agMVit 
the  Church  of  EngUmd?  The  Catholic  Lord  and  the  Catholic  Gentleman  (rft- 
stored  to  their  fair  rights)  will  never  join  with  levellers  and  loonodasts.  You  will  find 
them  def^ding  you  hereafter  against  your  Protestant  enemies.  The  czosicr  in  any 
hand,  the  mitre  on  any  head,  are  more  tolerable  in  the  eyes  of  a  Catholic,  than  dozolo- 
l^cal  Barebones  and  tonsured  Cromwells. 

We  preach  to  our  congregations,  Sir,  that  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits*  By  the 
fruits  it  produces  I  will  judge  your  system.  What  has  it  done  fi>r  Irdand  ?  Htm 
Zealand  is  emerging — Otaheiteas  emerging — Ireland  is  not  emeiging  .she  is  still  veiled 
in  darkness— her  children,  safe  under  no  law,  live  in  the  very  shadow  of  death.  Has 
your  SjTStem  of  exclusion  made  Ireland  rich  ?  Has  it  made  Ireland  loyal  ?  Haa  it 
made  Ireland  free?  Has  it  made  Ireland  happy  ?  How  is  the  wealth  of  Ireland 
proved  ?  Is  it  by  the  naked,  idle,  suffering  savages,  who  are  slumbering  on  Ac  mud 
floors  of  their  cabins  ?  In  what  does  die  loyalty  of  Ireland  consist  ?  Is  it  in  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  would  range  themselves  under  the  hostile  banner  of  ai^ 
invader,  for  your  destruction  and  for  your  distress  ?  Is  it  liberty,  when  meA  breathe 
and  move  among  the  bajronets  of  English  soldiers  ?  Is  their  happiness  and  tiieir  hiatoiy 
any  thing  but  such  a  tissue  of  murders— buniings,  hanging,  fknine,  and  disease,  as 
Bevtr  existed  before  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ?  This  is  the  system  which,  I  am  soas^ 
with  very  different  intentions,  and  cQfferent  views  of  its  effects,  you  are  met  this  day  ts 
uphold.  These  are  the  dreadful  consequences  which  those  laws  your  petition  prays  may 
be  continued,  have  produced  upon  Ireland.  From  the  principles  of  that  system,  from 
the  cruelty  of  those  laws,  I  turn,  and  turn  with  the  homage  of  my  whole  heart  to  that 
memorable  proclamation  which  the  Head  of  our  Church— the  present  Monardi  of  these 
realms,  has  lately  made  to  his  hereditary  dominions  of  Hanover— TAot  no  num  sAoatf 
U  iuti^cUd  to  civil  imcapaciHei,  OH  account  of  hii  reUgiout  opinions*  Sir,  theft  have 
been  many  memorable  things  done  in  this  reign.*-Hostile  armies  have  been  dcstzoyed  ( 
fleets  have  been  captured ;  formidable  combinations  have  been  broken  to  pieces— ftttf 
Mir  sentiment  in  the  mouth  qf  a  King  deserves,  more  than  all  glories  and  victories,  the 
notice  of  that  historian  who  is  destined  to  tell  to  future  ages  the  deeds  of  the  English 
people.  I  hope  he  willlaviah  upon  it  every  gem  which  glitters  in  the  cabinet  of  geniui^ 
and  so  uphold  it  to  the  world,  that  it  will  be  remembered  when  Waterloo  ia  fbrgotten, 
and  when  the  fidl  of  Paris  is  blotted  out  from  the  memory  of  man.  Great  as  it  is,  Siry 
dus  is  not  the  only  pleasure  I  have  received  in  these  latter  days.  I  have  seen,  withia 
these  few  weeks,  a  degree  of  wisdom  in  our  mercantile  law,  such  superiority  to  vulgsr 
prejudice^  views  so  just  and  so  profound,  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  wese  reading  the 
works  of  a  speculative  economist,  rather  than  the  improyements  of  a  practical  pnlitidani 
agreed  to  by  a  legisUtive  assembly,  and  upon  the  eve  of  being  carried  into  txecniina^ 
for  the  benefit  of  a  great  people.  Let  who  will  be  their  mastery  I  boaour  and  piaiss 
the  ministers  who  have  learnt  such  a  lesson.  I  rejoice  that  t  havf  lived  to  see  such  aa 
iiiq>rovement  in  English  affiurp—that  the  stubborn  resistance  to  all  impcovementr-4he 
eontemptof  all  scientific  lyasoning,  and  the  rigid  adhesion  te  every  sti^  enoc  which  so 
long  characterised  the  piooeeiMngs  of  this  country,  is  fast  gfvii^  wff  to  betMf  titua0, 
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PM,  tet  iii^mi4t|offa)^eiptMiflii  «4  impnnFemeiit,  Ipereeiv^tet  inoor 
profisBsioii  we  are  stfll  calling  for  the  same  ezdnsioD— adll  askuig  that  the  kame  htua 
may  be  rivetted  on  our  feUow-creatares — sdU  mi^filriffg  what  conatitiitea  liie  waatnpM 
nd  tnisfortuiie  of  4he  drarch,  for  tfiat  whidi  eoiMribiilef  to  its  ^oty.  In  ^Bgnkj,  aad 
ll»8lM^[th.  Sif,  thaw  aN  two  petltknt  at  tlds  noinnt  ia  Oiw  booses  ii«^  t^  ^ 
the  wisest  and  best  measures  which  ever  came  into  the  British  Padiamsot  tyiinnthe 
iapohdiqg  Com  liaw,  and  against  the  Catholio  Emandpation ;  the  one  bill  intended  to 
incri»ae  the  comibrta,  and  tlie  other  to  allay  the  bad  passions  of  man.  Sir,  I  am  noliii 
m  situation  of  life  to  do  much  good,  but  I  will  take  care  that  Twill  not  wflUn^y  do  any 
eviL  The  wealth  of  the  Riding  should  not  tempt  me  to  petttien  againsi  dlbsr  of  ^ktm 
UBe.  H^th  the  Com  bin  I  hare  nothing  to  do  al  this  time.  ^ltir  IHfWtin  Iwaad 
pMftoBbiU,Iahansay,  tfaatit  wfUbethefaondatiaiu«|ptteof  i^lastiBgrdigioQspeacei 
^t  it  win  give  to  IiilaQd  not  all  that  it  w^nta,  but  what  it  mast  wants,  and  without 
lAisli  no  other  boon  wiU  be  of  any  avaiL  When  this  bill  passes,  it  wiU  be  a  signal  to 
aU  the  religious  sects  of  that  unhappy  country  to  lay  aside  their  mutual  hatred,  and  to 
Bvein  peace,  as  equal  men  should  live  under  equal  law.  When  this  biU  passci,  the 
Orange  flag  win  fidL  When  this  bffl  passes,  die  Greeii  flag  of  ^  i^M  wfl  iO. 
When  dns  biU  passes,  no  other  flag  wffl  ily  in  the  land  of  Erin,  than  that  (kg  ifimk 
M[«da  the  Lmq  with  the  Harp--diat  flag  which,  wheifvar  it  does  fly,  if  the  tigo  of 
y^iidoui  and  of  Joy— ^  uh  biHW«viii  fiuzvpo  whid^floato  over  aliniitad  King  and  a 
ftie  people. 


THE  PliAYHOUSES. 

A  VERT  dever  and  spirited  phj,  under  the  title  of  WilUam  Tdl, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Macready's  Knowles^  has  been  produced  at  Droiy 
Lane  Theatre  with  complete  success.  Those  of  our  readers  who  hare 
seen  Virginius  will  have  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  f^:^eedom  at  the  di»< 
logue,  and  the  fashion  of  the  characters ;  for,  unlike  as  the  ohnraotcn  of 
WilHam  Tell  and  Virginius  reallj  are>  Mr.  Knowles  appears  to  ha^e  eat 
them  out  of  the  same  piece  of  buckram,  and  to  have  done  all  in  hie 
power  towards  making  them  two  for  a  pair.  They  talk  the  same  Idnds 
of  poetry;  they  have  the  same  pathetic  afibotions  ibr  their  cluldxai | 
they  are  both  outrageous  epicures  in  Ubcvty,  and  they  are  both  made  to 
fit  Macready.  The  repetition  is^  however^  better  than  repetitions 
usually  are. 

The  name  of  TeQ^  and  thf  incidents  conneeted  with  that  name^  are 
too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  detail  the  plot  of  the 
present  play.  It  is  the  mere  ptogiess  of  Ae  arrow  through  three  acts 
until  it  strikes  the  apple  in  the  foordi.  And  in  the  fifth,  oppression  is 
hit  in  the  htilts^ofe.  The  iTranny  of  the  Au^tiians^  the  love  of  tte 
mountains^  the  praise  of  bows  and  arrows^  and  the  vehement  adoration  of 
lib^rty^  fill  xxf  every  scene ;  {md  oiu:  readers  have  but  to  arrange  these 
skilfully  to  undeifitand  the  play. 

Macready  acted  with  inimitable  freedom  and  spidt.  He  looked  WQ« 
lufflOL  Tell  to  the  veiy  core.    Bis  eye  seemed  capaUe  of  wSling  ^Sbt 
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ooone  of  ibe  arrow,  and  bis  ana  and  frame  promised  the  nenre  for  the 
mif^ity  taaL  He  had  fewer  of  those  abrupt  starts  of  Toice  and  action 
wUch  he  has  latteilj  abandoned  hims^  to,  than  usual;  and,  we  must 
aiy,  tiiat  we  hare  seen  few  perfiDrmanoes  so  Tigorous,  so  pathetic,  so. 
manly,  so  noUe  as  Macread/s  WilUam  TeU. 

Little  Gara  Fisher,  for  she  is  little  beyond  her  years,  was  an  admiraWe 
child  to  sudi  a  fiither.  And  Mrs.  Bunn  made  a  veiy  stately  Mrs.  TeU. 
She  has  a  figure  for  a  bouncing  heroic  mountain  matron.  All  the  other 
f  figmers,  and  we  had  our  share,  were  orderly  and  cold  as  a  company 
of  privates  in  the  Cddstream :  with  the  exo^don  of  little  Knight  (ss 
he  &oetioudy  calls  himself)  and  he  was  most  oflfensiyely  lively. 

This  play  ought  to  have  a  run,  and  it  ou|^t  to  be  profitaUe  to  actor, 
nanager,  and  author ;  but  so  capricious  is  the  public  in  its  patronage, 
aail  so  much  has  its  taste  been  Germanized  of  ]ate,  that  we  should 
nefer  he  surprised  if  some  rad^etty  mdodrama  or  gaudy  opera  were  to 
hamdi  it  from  the  boards  at  a  ni^t's  notice,  or  expose  it  to  emptf 
benches  or  the  frree  list.  There  are  several  defects  in  the  ivriting  and 
arranging  of  this  play,  which  might  have  easily  been  avoided,  or  as 
easily  corrected;  but  they  are  scarcely  worth  noticing,  and  perhiqps  the 
author  may  have  even  amended  them  by  this  time.  TeU  talks  too  mudi 
oC  liberty  to  make  the  word  conmionly  effective  with  the  audience  after 
the  first  act ;  and  the  language  of  TeU,  and  the  rest,  is,  throughout,  toe 
faraken  and  antithetic  It  sounds  like  blank  verse  troubled  with  stut* 
teting.  In  the  'scene  where  the  pipjan  is  hit,  and  which  is,  of  course, 
xtttended  to  be  the  most  effective  in  the  play,  the  interest  is  too  protracted. 
Tdl  is  twice  interrupted  after  having  taken  his  aim,  and  the  audience 
fbaLas  diey  would  if  the  rope  had  broken  at  an  execution,  and  are  over- 
smiaed  in  their  agony.  TeU  should  take  but  one  aim,  and  loose  the 
arrow.  These,  however,  are  smaU  oljections,  and  we  have  none  other  to 
lage. 

The  play  was  printed  before  it  was  performed,  and  was  dedicated  to 
OeBMBal  Mina  in  the  foUo  wing  words. 

DBDIGATION 

TO  GBNBRAL  MIMA. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  MAN, 

TO  TOU  I  DBDICATB  THE  PLAT 

OF 

WILLIAM  TBLL. 

WHO  WILL  DEMAND  MY  REASONS?  . 

OUugm,  Mty  6,  1825.  Jam^s  Sheridan  Knowlbs  ! 

Another  German  Wonder  under  the  name  of  Faustus  has  been  got 
up  at  great  expence,  and  promises  to  rei^ay  the  manager  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  public  It  is  a  sort  of  magic  pantomime,  in  which  Faustus 
acts  the  fiendish  harlequin ;  his  schoolfeUow,  Wagner,  the  cbwn,  and 
a  girl  of  Venice,  Adine,  ColumUne.    The  devil  is  the  magidan^^and 
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the  luual  aUowiRBeeof  tricks  and  transfonnation,  lead  to  a  final 
of  file  and  furies,  in  whidi  vice  is  gloriously  punished.  Faustus  leagues 
with  the  deril  yery  early  in  the  piece,  and  is  taken  at  a  word  to  the 
carnival  at  Venice,  whence  he  carries  away  Miss  Stephens  to  a  wood  ; 
she  prays  to  be  delirered  from  her  amorous  otiemies,  and  away  go  the 
deril  and  Faustus  like  lightning.  Virtue,  however,  is  weak,  and  we 
hear  that  hers  afterwards  gives  way.  Faustus  then  re-^atts  in  love;^  and 
is  carried  to  MUan,  where  he  conjures  off  another  young  lady  from  her 
father,  and  kills  the  King,  whose  likeness  and  crown  the  devil  permita 
him  to  wear.  Finally,  the  devil  gets  tired,  and  Miss  Stephens,  witlev 
and  in  white,  rushes  in,— exposes  Faustus  to  t^e  deceived  court,  and  he 
and  the  devil  go  to  the  r^ions  below  in  great  triumph. 

The  scenery  of  this  Pantomime  is  magniiicent,  and  the  tricks  am 
minculoualy  contrived  and  executed ;  particularly  the  vanishments.  But 
as  to  the  ^dogue,  although  written  hy  the  pens  of  Mr.  Soane  and  Mr. 
Teny,  we  never  heard  any  thing  half  so  poverty-stricken.  The  seiioaa 
parts  would  disgrace  the  wont  writers  for  Newman  and  Ca  of  Leaden** 
hall-street,  and  the  comic  scenes  are  about  such  as  Tom  Dibdin  would 
write  in  his  sleep. 

Wallack,as  Faustus,  reminded  us  of  his  Frankenstein — and  his  die« 
was  somewhat  similar.  Terry  played  the  devil  capitally — ^he  Nicked  tKa 
part  exactly.  Miss  Stephens  and  Miss  Povey  sung  some  indiieEeBt 
airs  very  sweetly,  and  Harley  raised  a  laugh  out  of  nothing,  at  whidi 
he  is  very  handy.  Without  the  pencil  and  the  geaiius  of  Marinari  and 
Stanfield— the  sublimities  of  Mr.  Soane  and  the  iron  fun  of  Bir.  Terrj^ 
woidd  go  to  Mej^iistophiles ! 

At  the  Haymarket,  a  light  little  French  piece,  called  Tiibokticni, 
from  the  pen  cf  Mr.  Poole,  has  given  great  satisfaction,  and  affiirded  Mr. 
Bowton  the  opportunity  of  giving  some  excellent  acting. 

Nothing  has  been  talked  oi  this  month  behind  the  scenes  except  Mr. 
Qliston's  young  Fry,  which  according  to  the  Police  Report  is  a  very 
pramiBing  little  thing.    The  manager  should  not  be  so  very  ei^vigii^^  ' 


THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

DUTTST  LAVS.  COVKITT  OAmnXlT. 

April  20.~Der  Fretacbati.  April  20.— Orettw  In  Argofc 

Abon  HatMn.  Orwtffc  ICeroble.— PyladB^  Cooper.-Clftoai. 

'  Destrm,  Mn.  Bartley. 

Harieqoln  and  the  Drafoo  of  WiMllcy. 


April  21.— The  Cabinet  _.     „  „    „,   ^ 

Orian*>,  Smlo.— Whimtlcnio,  Hwtey^-no-  April  21  .-BelleiStmtaicem. 
ntta»Ml«  Stephens.  ^*^jSK%5If^"* 

Abon  Hastan. 


Irish  Tntor. 


April  22.— Orestei  In  Arg«i. 

April  22.-DerFrttaebiiti.  ^^'^^'^t^pVdu  *^'^'^ 

Abon  Hassan.  iSadSS. 

*.-««•    ~^^   ...  April  2S.~A  Roland  tor  aaOUnr. 

April  28.— Der  fMaehvtf ,  '^'^ .            ciari. 

AbosHaiiaa^  CbailM  the  Seoaad. 
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CJttts^ 


April  a.-Suof  Alglen. 

AH(  87.— Der  Ft^belmte.  ~ 
^arleqola  and  the  Talking  Bint  &e. 

April  28.~TbTwinter^  Tale. 
Lioittib  Blftcr«adf.--Atti«»ii«s,  Teny^Tto. 
ilMl,  Wal^k^Uennlon,   Mrs.  BaniL-^aa- 

Abon  HasMD. 

April  aO.—The  Fatal  Dowry. 
Tlie  Rmwtettol. 
My  Uncle  Gabriel. 

April  ao.— Der  FrelacboU. 
Abon  HitMa. 

May  t.— Der  frehelrats. 
3iiiip«on  and  Co. 

^Mi«r».-^dOatfc 
nottt,  Eii»tDD.~John  Dory,  Tetry.— Lady 
-' — '^,  Mr*.  VV.  Wedt.  ' 

[Ariequin  and  Tklktog  Bird,  &c. 

May  4.— Der  freliehntt. 
AbM  HaiM*. 

May  5.M}ay  Mannering. 

^'  "Km  itoateiolk 
My  Uncle  dabriel. 

May  e,— Virgin  Ins. 
AboA  Hasan. 

May  f .— Der  FreleebaCt. 

TbelUteignol. 

The  Liar. 

_  May  9.— Jane  Shore. 


Harieqnln  and  the  T&lklng  Bird. 
May  10.— Def  Frelschots. 


rl•h«^--MJttalel»  Wdlaot.-Eni«i;  Un,Btma, 
The  Sleeping  Draught. 

May  12.— Der  Flrelschati . 
Abon  Hassan. 

May  J8.-"willIam  Tell. 
My  Unele  Qabrltl. 

14.^-Der  F^eisehnti. 
TheiUwhmol. 
Momlenr  Tonson. 

Ife/1tl6s  brsinl.  Mercer.— Faunas,  Wallack. 
-WagBMv  Harley.-Adinc,  Miss  Stephens. 
Slmpton  and  Co. 

_May  17.— Fanstns. 
TbeSiloepIagDnMgbl. 

May  Ift-wmiam  Tell. 
Abon  Hassan. 


ooTEirt-ojASSv. 

rUS6.-DerPreiMh 
Charlei  the  Second. 


ApfP  S6.-Der  Pretoohtts. 
Chi 

April ».— A  woman  Nercr  Vext 
Stephen  Foster,  Kemblc.— Agaes  W^isi 
Miss  Chester. 


I^fly  Prolodts. 
The  Poachers. 

April  27.— Der  Frelschnts. 

Lofty  Prc4e«ti. 

Charles  the  Second. 

April  28.— Orestes  In  Aigos. 
Fndomiajkdimn), 

AprilflB.-Tbe  rncooMant 

April  SO.-i-A  Roland  ft>r  an  OUnr. 

Clari. 

Claries  th^Seeond. 

May  t.— Orestes  In  Argot. 
HaHeqoinaod  tbe  Un^gonof  WtM^. 


mv^^J«ls 


kerofSferfllS. 
May  4.— Orestes  In.AiYOs. 

May  6.— A  Woman  nerer  Vext 
Lofty  Prqieots. 
Cent,  per  Cent. 

May  1— Belles  Stratagem. 

I/Of^  PVniecti. 

A1ad<Un. 

May  7.— ABoland  for  an  (Mfrer. 

eiari. 

Charles  the  Sia»od< 

MadMth.  r^^ludfiSS^Un.  m^. 
Harioqnln  and  the  Drags*  of  mmlkf . 

Mayl«.-TherronCbsit 
Bine  Detllf. 
The  Padlock. 

May  ll.-DOTFrelMhaa. 
Aladdin. 

M19  tl^BeilM  Stratagen. 
Barber  Of  SevUIO. 

^  AfaylS.— EreryManinblsHaBMir. 
^Klfely,   Young.— Bobadil.  FaircelL-Oi»t 
Kilol^lkrs.Chatterly 


LoL, 
The 


rty. 

►ftyProJ 
he  Padti 


Iects. 
ock. 


May  14.— The  Iron  Chest. 

AaioMJMagnetisai. 

May  l&^'The  W^to  Keep  Hiia. 

The  Irish  Tutor. 

Charles  tbe  Seoood. 

May  17.— Native  Land. 
Lofty  Prtdeets. 
Cent,  per  Cent. 

Mayia-BdlMStratsgeii' 


J^V. 


y  Vttolf  Gabriel. 


May  19.— Der  Freisebots. 
A  Roland  ibr  an  OUw* 
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RSPOBT  OF  PUBLIC  APFAIM. 

7he  Eftster  recess  has,  in  some  degree,  abridged  our  Parliaraentary  Report  for  dtis 

^r*i^*nth  ;  stOl,  bowever,  in  the  House  of  Commons  espedallj,  some  important  bastaesa 

bafl  been  transacted.    We  endeavour  to  give  our  abstract,  rather  in  the  order  of  preoe* 

dence,  than  according  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  measures.    In  the  Committee  of 

Sixpply,  where  a  grant  of  160,000/.  was  moved  to  defray  the  expense  of  civil  contin* 

gendes,  Bir.  Hvime  objected  strongly  to  our  diplomatic  expenditure,  amounting  now  tQ 

300,000/.  a  year ;  fbr  this  year,  indnding  the  cost  of  our  Consuls  to  the  South  Ame* 

ncmn  States,  the  expenditure  would  amount  to  400,000/L    The  remedy  which  he  pro- 

poeed,  would  be  the  withdrawing  our  residents  from  the  courts  of  the  petty  German 

Sovereigns.    This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lessen  the 

inidependence  of  the  minor  states  of  Europe ;  and  so  strict  were  government  on  the  sub* 

ject  of  economy  in  their  legations,  that  the  remuneration  was  rather  below  than  above  % 

fair  estimate.    On  the  proposal  of  a  grant  of  1,03421  to  the  Bean  and  Chapter  of  St* 

P)Biil%  to  repair  and  deanse  the  monuments,  Mr.  Hume  also  most  justly  remarked 

upcm  &e  sordid  practice  of  making  the  public  pay  for  that  which  at  a  gi;ei|t  es^ptnco 

dicy  had  erected ;  it  was  a  scandal  on  the  part  of  a  body  of  men  who  were  litsrallgf 

-wallowing  in  wealth.    Several  other  members  joined  in  reprobating  this  base  avarice, 

and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself,  while  he  r^pretted  that  the  Treasury  had 

not  power  to  examine  into  the  subject,  reprobated  strongly  this  extortion  from  the  public. 

"We  hope  the  reverend  janitors  will  take  the  hint,  and  abolish  a  practice  justly  reproaobr 

fnl  to  us  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  and  inflicting  upon  our  own  dtizens  a  very  unjust 

tazadon.    If  not.  Parliament  should  compd  them  to  '^  deanse  and  repair  '*  the  monuv 

loents  from  which  they  derive  so  exorbitant  and  unseemly  an  income. 

Mr.  Fed  has  carried  a  Bill  through  the  Cooomons,  raising  the  salaries  of  t^o  police 
ma^strates  from  600/.  to  800A  a  year. 

In  the  Committee  of  Supply,  the  state  of  the  Custom  House  having  been  adverted  tOf 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer  declared  that  the  long  room  had  given  way  in  eoase- 
qneoce  of  the  breadi  of  contract  of  the  builder,  and  that  means  would  be  taken  to  ie» 
cover  the  expenditure  caused  by  his  neglect. 

The  great  question  of  the  Com  Laws*  System  is  likdy  to  come  again  before  parli». 
ment,  some  intimation  having  be^  given,  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  by  Mr.  Cur* 
wen,  that  a  revision  of  those  laws  was  become  necessary.  Recollecting,  as  we  do^ 
the  intense  and  feverish  anxiety  which  the  last  discussion  on  this  subject  occasioned,  we 
hope  some  final  nieasure  may  be  now  adopted,  which  will  set  the  public  mind  at  lest 
altogether. 

Mr.  R.  Martin  has  again  introduced  his  biU,  which  was  unsuccessful  last  Sessioii,  te 
enable  prisoners  accused  of  felonies  to  have  the  aid  of  an  address  from  oounsd  to  the 
jury,  as  in  the  case  of  misdemeanours.  It  is  not  veqr  easy,  indeed,  te  see  why  these 
should  be  any  difference,  except  upon  the  anomalous  prindfde  thai  men  whose  lives  aif 
at  stake  should  be  allowed  less  means  of  defence  than  those  whose  pei^sonal  liberty  alone 
18  at  hasard  1  The  same  gentleman  has  given.notiee  of  a  bill  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the 
Judges.  At  present,  these  high  officers  are  certainly  not  commensuratdy  paid— ^veiy 
thing  should  be  done  to  render  the  judicial  character  as  independent  as  possible.  We 
observe  that  in  France  the  public  judicial  functionaries  advance  a  claim  to  proniotion«  on 
the  ground  of  the  number  of  convictions  which  they  have  procured ! 

The  grand  stand  against  the  CathoUc  Relief  BUI  in  the  House  of  Commons  hafiQg 
been  annowMied  by  Mr.  Fed  for  the  second  reading,  an  animated  debate  took  pleee^ 
when  there  appeared,  for  the  measure,  268,  against  it,  241->leaving  a  maioBtj  ef  87» 
The  third  reading,  however,  produced  another  debate,  and  anoth^  division<p-the  nto^ 
ben  being,  for  it,  248,  ageinst  it,  927— 4nijorit7  21.  We  are  minnte  in  stating  te 
niniber^  as  ^fUnesi  of  the  house  en  both  oocasione  gives  »  greater  impertenee  tethe 
dxririenv  Tb^  onVjMwfoatnre  in  the  latter  d4»a««  was  the  cteagftef^fii^ 
BfcmDloWyCoLForde^indLordyaQftOTtiinft  P         I 


The  ^"^fu^*"^  of  dM  Biehaciaer  prapond  ui  •dTnoe  in  the  sdsties  of  tiie  Jodgas 
of  ibe  difibwit  Uw  ooorlt,  ind^tibo  abolitioii  of  all  fte8|Niyableto  them.  The  propool 
was  gnmnded  on  the  inadequacy  of  their  proMOt  incomes  to  repay  their  trouble,  or  sup- 
port their  dignity,  and  on  the  necessity  of  rendering  the  judicial  seat  an  object  to  men  in 
hi^  professional  practice  at  the  bar.  By  the  scale  finally  agreed  to,  the  salaries  are. 
Chief  Justice,  10,0002.  a  yesr ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  SOOOt ;  Master  of 
tfie  RoDs,  7000L ;  Chief  Baron,  70002. ;  Vice  Chancellor,  60002. ;  Puisne  Judges, 
6,000L  each,  with  a  retiring  salsry  of  2,8002.  A  motion  of  Mr.  Bnmgham*s  to  exclude 
Uie  Puisne  Judges  from  promotion  to  the  diief  seats,  was  n^ativcd,  by  a  majority  of 
118  to  29. 

The  state  of  the  Combination  Iaws  has  been  referred  to  a  committee. 

On  a  petition  against  the  Equitable  Loan  BiU  having  been  presented,  Lord  LiTerpool 
remarked  on  the  extent  of  the  speculations  already  afloat,  and  the  risk  which  the  specu- 
lators incurred,  as  in  case  of  any  change  from  peace  to  war.  Ministers  were  detemrined 
to  listen  to  no  clamours  for  relief.  The  Chancellor  concurred  in  this,  dedariog,  that 
thou^  he  found  a  difficulty  in  introducing  any  direct  law  upon  the  subject,  still  he 
thought  those  qiecnlators  very  ill  adrised  who  so  cardesaly  embarked  their  capital. 

A  Tery  important  proposition  has  been,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  agreed  to  by 
Ibe  House  of  Commons.  Its  object,  as  stated  by  the  Hon.  mover  is,  «« to  withdraw 
fvery  medium  of  drculation,  and  to  [substitute  one  uniform  currency  diroug^iout  the 
Empire.** 

The  new  Qame  Bill  has  been  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority 
of  16. 

The  principal  busineis,  however,  in  the  Upper  House,  and  by  hr  the  most  import 
tant,  related  to  the  Cathidic  Relief  Bin.  Previous  to  the  grand  discussion,  a  petition 
from  llie  Dean  and  Chapterof  St  George*s,  Westminster,  was  presented  by  the  Duke 
of  York ;  on  whidi  occasion  his  Royal  Highness  expressed  himself  in  the  most  dedded 
manner  against  the  Roman  Catholic  daims.  The  chief  grounds  of  hostifity,  as  stated 
by  him  were,  the  consequent  interference  of  the  Catholics  in  the  afiairs  of  our  Church, 
wd  the  bar  interposed  by  the  Coronation  oath.  The  Royal  Duke  concluded  with  the 
frBowing  emphatic  and  remarkable  declaration :  *^  I  have  been  brought  up  from  my 
eaiBest  years  in  these  principles ;  and  from  the  time  when  I  began  to  reason  for  myself, 
I  have  entertained  them  from  conviction,  and  in  every  situation  in  whidi  I  may  be 
plaeed,  I  win  maintain  them,  tohelp  meGod,**  On  the  10th  of  May,  aft^  the  prescnta- 
tion  of  a  vast  number  of  petitions  both  for  and  against  the  btQ,  Lord  Donoughmon 
moved  that  it  be  read  a  second  time.  The  debate  lasted  till  half  past  five  in  the  moni- 
ing,  and  was  cfaiefiy  remarkable  for  a  very  able  speech  against  the  measure  by  Doetor 
Blnomfiftld,  the  new  Bishop  of  Chester.  Lord  Liverpodl*s  opposition  was  even  more 
marked  than  usual,  a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  as  a  report  had  gone  abroad 
tiiat  the  evidence  on  the  state  of  Irdand  before  the  Lord*s  committee  had  mudi  roiti- 
gated  his  Lordships*s  prejudices.  On  the  division  there  speared ; — for  the  second 
raiding— Contents  84— Proxies  46—130 ;— against  it— Not  Contents  113— Proxies  65 
—majority  48.  The  opponents  of  the  measure  have  since  the  last  division  obtained 
in  iikt  Upper  Hoose  an  accfasion  of  9.  Immediately  on  the  rejection  of  the  measure, 
the  Dukes  of  Sussex  aod  Devonshhe,  with  several  other  Peers,  entered  their 
pvitest  upon  tfie  Jonmals. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  our  Ambassador  Extraordinary  at  the  Coronation  of 
ChadesX.  has  arrived  at  Psris.  It  was  remarked,  that  on  his  landing  at  Calais,  dwrs 
was  not  even  a  gun  fired  in  his  honour,  aldKwgh  Ae  French  authorities  had  been  w^ 
pfiRd  befoniuyid.  Onhis  arrival  at  Paris,  however,  he  was  teoetved  in  the  most  f^. 
totog  msnnte  by  the  King,  who  took  occasion,  in  reply  to  die  Duke*s  intended 
•ddnss,  to  ezpieiB  Us  gratitude  to  Ae  King  of  Sn^^d,  for  Ae  way  in  whidi  he  had 
boan  tMated  in  Sn^bmd  **  during  hit  misfortunes."  The  Doke*s  addresa  was  m  lams 
pisoe  of  bosinesB.  The  mayitfiwwce  of  his  Ones  ii,  however,  much  moie  die 
AMMofwoiidsffwidiAePMirinfthanhigclOfMied  ErB^lBtMnMlnydiMtilMrw, 
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t»7<4Uid-bye,  we  ibaUhavedetaili  fl&o|]£^^-4fae  French  oocadnoC  omit  mth  an  opporta. 
watf.  The  Duke  has  mnnifioendy  decKaed  «U  pecaniaiy  asdatance  hoA  the  goveni. 
mcnt,  who,  hi  token  of  hit  dldnterestedneaa,  have  preaenied  him  with  a  eword,  rahie 
l^aOOL  While  upon^  this  euhjedt,  we  most  not  omit  a  pieeefof  strange  fbolcirjr  attrf- 
Imted  to  ChaxlesX.  Wh«i  he  heard  that  the  Duke  was  appointed^**  I  hope,**  said 
Charles,  ^^  he  wmikotfyrgei  how  I  received  him  when  I  >wat  in  London  f  T 

The  following  has  been  paUished  as  a  correct  statement  of  the  number  of  ships  which 
entered  the  port  of  London  during  the  year  1824.  From  Rusria,  864  British,  42 
Foreign ;  from  Sweden,  89  British,  112  Foreign  ;  Norway,  8  British,  103  Foreign  ; 
I>e«miark,  15  British,  10  Foreign  ;  Germany,  176  British,  199  Foreign ;  Bdgium, 
374  British,  601  Foreign. 

A  proposal  has  been  circulated  for  the  establishment  of  a  University  hear  dxe  metro- 
fKdis,  by  which  many,  who  are  now  unable,  itoay  attain  the  advantages  of  ^di  an  edu* 
cation.  Cambridge  University,  at  present,  has  upon  its  books  4700 ;  Oxford,  4666 
•tndents. 

No  leas  a  sum  than  600,000^  is  said  to  have  been  expended  upon  the  Uw  proceedings 
consequent  upon  the  numerous  speculations,  during  the  present  Session  of  Parliament. 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Savary,  who  had  been  latdy  convicted  of  ibrgery  dt 
BxistQl,  has  had  his  sentence  conmmted  to  transportation  for  Hfo.  He  pleaded  guHtyl 
We  hope  this  may  be  the  forerunner  of  a  more  humane  consideration  of  this  office 
than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  it.  Surely,  as  in  other  crimes,  the  shades  of  gnik  must 
▼aiy  considerably. 

In  the  county  of  Derby,  it  is  stated,  tiiat  there  is  not  a  single  dergyman  in  the  Com« 
mission  of  the  Peace.     So  much  the  better  both  for  the  diureh  and  the  county. 

A  single  acre  of  ground,  at  Brighten,  was  Utdy  sold  by  auction  at  the  price  of  6,500L 
Tv«nty^ve  years  ago  its  cost  was  612i: 

The  tax  on  port  wine,  in  1800,  at  40il  a  ton,  produced  2d4,900/. ;  in  1624,  at  90£ 
per  ton,  10O,00OA  malteg  an  iu^tual  loss  to  the  revenue,  by  thfr  increased  duty,  of 
124,000^ 


AGRICULTURE. 


Mr.  TThitkore^s  motion,  so  long  the  subject  of  such  intense  eiq;»ectation  throngli- 
out  the  kingdom,  has  brought  on  a  discussioD,  which. (if  any  thing  can)  must  open  the 
e3res  of  the  Landed  Interest  to  the  necessities  of  the  country,  and  the  intentions  of 
Government,  with  respect  to  the  future  provisions  rdative  to  the  trade  in  Com.  The 
persons  composing  that  interest,  to  whom  it  has  been  the  custom  to  defer,  will  now 
probably  find  that  commerce  and  manufactures  have  risen  in  importance  above  them.- 
It  is  not  alone  with  increased  numbers  that  the  augmentation  of  consequence  has  grown, 
but  also  far  more  rapidly  from  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  the  mardi  of  sdentific 
power,  from  credit,  industry,  and  enterprise ;  all  which  combined,  have  as  much  givea 
birth  to  numbers,  as  they  have  been  derived  from  them,  so  redprocal  has  been  the  impulssw 
By  their  united  operation,  there  can  now  be  little  question  but  tl|e  conunerdal  order  will 
experience  all  that  kgttlation  can  do  for  them  and  their  pursuits.  These  £icts  hav«  aa 
intimate  connexion  with  the  subject  which  it  is  our  province  to  examine  ;  for  if  a 
domcrtic  Agriculture  has  advanced  during  war  with  an  incalculable  aceelwrstioHy  in 
pence  it  is  likely  to  be  stayed,  owing  to  the  inevitable  necessity  diat  appears  to  exist  for 
opening  the  trade  in  Com  to  the  world  ai  laige.  To  this  neoessity,  the  support  of  Free 
Trade,  or,  in  other  words,  the  endeavour  to  obtain  every  thing  at  the  shtapcit  naikett 
nafottered  by  dudes  and  restrictions,  is  now  superadded. 

JuNB,  1825;  X 
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The  princ^  adopted  by  the  ODretiuiMnt  now,  duoAf  h  to  btiag  die  piieo  of  nb- 
tifltence  in  this  ooontry  to  m  near  a  levd  at  poMible  with  the  price  of  aabaiatence 
abroad ;  by  which  means,  the  mannfactaring  and  commercial  talent  and  capobility  of 
England  (comprehending  all  the  facilities  affi>rded  by  capital,  credit,  coals,  and 
machinery)  will  hsTe  their  full  effect  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  of  which  En^aad 
most,  by  this  simple  expedient,  become  the  arbiter.  This,  we  say,  is  the  prindpU^  the 
main  q>ring  of  the  pdicy  of  administratiim  as  developed  in  the  late  debates. 

Mr.  Hoskisson  has  been  accosed  of  wilfiil  obscurity  in  the  statement  of  his  intentions. 
He  drew  down  upon  himself  the  same  charge,  we  remember,  by  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  1831,  of  which  he  was  said  to  be  the  author.  In  truth,  the  analogy 
between  this  report  and  the  late  speech  of  the  Rt  Hon.  Gentleman  is  so  complete,  thst 
had  he  read  the  former,  instead  of  delivering  the  latter,  the  effect  would  have  beoi 
nearly  the  same.  The  charge  of  obscurity  proceeds  also  nearly  from  the  same  caoie 
now  as  then.  Mr.  Huskisson  in  1821,  as  now,  proposed  to  do  no  move  than  give  a 
.broad  outline  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Government,  postponing  the  detail  untQ  die 
time  should  arrive  to  submit  the  definitive  measures  to  Parliament  Government  in 
1821  wished  to  avoid  arousing  the  vengeance  of  the  Agriculturists.  They  still  wish  to 
evade  their  oi^>osition ;  while  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  known  attrac- 
tion of  gold  to  the  Continent,  compels  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  postpone  any  tpeoBc 
measures  that  might  increase  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metaL  This  danger  hm 
•been  in-  this  instance  the  preventive  against  an  immediate  disdosure  of  the  ^pedfie 
measures  ultimately  to  be  carried  into  efibct.  In  the  meanwhile  the  freeing  the  hooded 
wheat,  and  the  admission  of  wheat  from  Canada  at  a  low  duty,  will  abate  the  wants  of 
the  market,  reduce  the  price,  preclude  the  opening  of  the  ports,  and  pave  the  way 
for  ulterior  operations.  Thus  the  price  will  be  lowned,  and  the  consumer  rdieved, 
whilst  the  capital  set  fast  in  bonded  com  will  be  released,  and  the  farmer  will  be  made 
to  understand  somewhat  more  clearly  the  final  designs  of  Ministers,  who  will  thus  con- 
dliate  the  merdiant,  and  in  some  degree  iq»pease  the  daims  of  the  farmer,  while  the 
vommunity  will  be  benefitted  by  reduced  prices.  Such  we  conceive  to  be  the  intentions 
and  the  proximate  results  of  these  intentions  of  the  Government. 

The  more  distant  effects  may  be  gathered,  not  less  dearly,  from  Mr.  Hii8ki8son*s 
speech.  One  of  those  effects  we  have  already  described  to  be,  to  bring  the  price  of 
subsistence  as  ofeariy  as  possible  to  a  levd  with  the  continential  price.  It  is  also  a 
subordinate  object  to  prevent  fluctuation  and  the  pemidous  influence  of  an  occasional 
larger  demand,  and  an  occasional  immense  importation  upon  the  currency.  If  the 
price  can  be  kept  tolerably  steady,  the  profits  of  farming  wiU  be  easOy  ascertained,  and 
agrfcuhure  will  become  a  trade,  not  a  hasardous  speculation  as  it  has  been  during  the 
,  last  nine  or  ten  years.  Nothing  could  be  more  pointed  than  the  animadversions  of 
Mr.  H.  upon  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Goodi,  (the  member  for  Suffolk,  and  the  Chairman 
of  die  Conunittee  of  1821,  and  who,  by  the  way,  ceded  the  preparatHm  of  the  draft  of 
die  report  to  Mr.  Huskisson)  that  the  present  system  *'*'  worked  well.**  So  momentoos 
indeed  to  the  landed  interest,  and  to  the  tenantry  in  particular,  do  we  consider  dns 
part  of  the  speech  (as  induding  the  proofii  of  our  opinions)  that  we  shall  quote  the 
sentences  entire. 

"  He  (Mr.  Huskisson)  had  always  understood  that  die  great  detideratum  in  dus 
important  question  was  to  provide  for  a  steadiness  of  price,  and  to  guard  against  any 
excessive  fluctuations  in  it  from  the  vicissitudes  of  trade.  How  did  the  present  law 
provide  for  these  ends  ?  By  fimiting  the  markets  from  which  we  drew  oar  supplies^— by 
destroying  the  vent  which  we  should  otherwise  have  for  our  produce  whenever  we  were 
blessed  with  a  superabundant  harvest — ^and  by  exposing  us  to  an  alternate  fluctoatian  of 
high  'and  low  prices.  To  say  of  a  system  whidi  affected  the  price  of  labour  and  the 
comforts  of  the  labourer,  and  which  cramped  the  resources  not  only  of  the  mannfartmrer, 
but  also  of  the  fkrmer  hnnsdf-^to  say  of  sudi  a  system  that  it  worked  wdl  was  so 
oompletdy  refuted  by  die  report  of  1821,  that  he  was  surprised  any  man  duwM  be 
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bald  enough  to  niakesaeh  an  aiwrtion.  What  did  tbcf  tfaul&  of  the  woikiBg  w«n  in 
ISfiS,  when  oorn  was  as  low  aa  88a.  per  qoarter — when  gentlemen  came  down  to  the 
honae  nightly  to  talk  of  a  national  bankni)»tc7,  and  to  propoae  the  most  eztraordinaiy 
diangea  in  the  currency  ?  At  the  present  moment  it  might  work  well ;  but  had  the 
«oiiaCiy  gentlemen  forgotten  their  own  misfortones,  their  former  predictions  of  ruin  to 
die  cnontry,  nay,  their  own  repeated  requests,  that  this  sjrstem  which  now  worked  so 
wdl,  should  be  instantly  altered  ?  In  two  years  the  price  of  com  had  varied  from 
112a.  to  38s.  per  quarter.  Such  a  fluctuation  in  price  deprived  the  business  of  the 
iumec  of  all  security,  and  converted  it  into  a  business  of  mere  gambling.  The  bubbles 
in  the  shares  of  mines  could  not  produce  more  gambling  than  that  to  which' such 
•floctnation  must  necessarily  lead.  The  man  who  engaged  in  a  long  lease,  could  not  at 
-pceaent  be  aware  of  the  conditions  upon  which  he  was  taking  it,  or  of  the  results  whidi 
'it  might  produce  upon  his  family  arraogements.*' 

-  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Huskisson's  declaration,  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  die 
supply  of  English  wheat  on  hand  was  equal  to  the  consumption  before  harvest— in  spite 
of  the  measures  for  realising  the  bonded  and  admitted  Canadian  wheat,  there  is  a 
belief  amongst  the  farmers  that  com  must  rise  in  price.  The  most  momentous  point 
lor  the  country  is  that  the  ftrmer  should  not  be  thus  dduded;  but  that  he  should 
pciceive  that  his  security  lies  in  die  formation  of  such  contracts  as  may  ensure  his 
lemmnention,.  even  if  the  price  comes  down.  Rents  must  fall,  and  dthes  must  hSL 
This  doctrine  will  not  be  agreeable  either  to  the  land-owner  or  to  the  clergyman,  but 
diey  will  suffer  litde  compaiadvely,  as  they  will  find  their  compensation  in  the  general 
diminution  of  the  price  of  things.  But  if  the  tenant  be  made  the  victim  of  ddusion, 
his  capital  once  lost,  all  is  lost  for  him ;  and  his  is  the  operative  capital  of  agrieuUure. 
To  guard  him,  therefore,  as  far  as  in  us  lies  at  all  points,  we  shall  notice  some  errors  or 
onnasions  which  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  debates  in  ParliamenU^  It  n  highly 
desirable  that  neither  owners  nor  occupiers  should  be  deceived. 

Among  the  ctrcumstances  which  have  been  but  litde  attended  to  either  by  the 
Parliament  or  by  the  public,  is  die  true  value  of  land.  The  period  of  1793  cannot  be 
retamed  to  as  a  standard,  not  only  because  the  dien  proprietors  entertain  the  -  same 
opinions  regarding  the  value  of  land,  as  those  who  have  become  so  during  the  high  war 
prieea  and  a  paper  currency ;  but  because  the  amount  of  their  national  debt  bore  not 
die  slightest  proportion  to  the  present.  The  amount  of  this  debt,  conjoined  with  the 
difibence  between  the  price  of  wheat  during  war  and  peace,  together  with  the  alteratiaii 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  currency,  render  it  impossible  that  the  period  of  1703  should 
be  taken  aa  a  standard,  and  make  it  equally  diffiodt  to  fix  upon  any  particular  standard. 

If  the  value  of  landed  property  be  estimated  by  a  just  stand,  the  proprietors  who 
purchased  at  the  period  of  high  prices  will,  no  doubt,  consider  themselves  to  be  most 
seriously  injured,  since  they  would  of  necessity  be  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
remuneration  they  have  obtained  during  the  time  of  high  prices.  But  however  such  a 
standard  would  appear  to  bear  hard  upon  individuals,  they  must  learn  to  form  an 
estimate  founded  upon  a  basis  that  is  likdy  to  be  more  real  as  wdl  as  permanent.  The 
operation  of  war  must  have  had  considerable  influence  upon  the  fluctuations  of  the 
markets,  by  creating  an  artificial  demand  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  as  weU  as  by 
the  quantity  of  fbreign  cora  in^iorted  into  this  country.  It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact, 
diat  die  produce  of  foreign  countries  has  been  very  much  governed  by  the  opening  or 
shutting  of  the  English  market;  and  it  is  no  less  weU  known  that,  even  up  to  so  late  a 
period  as  the  ^year  1816,  the  foreign  gnrwers  left  large  tracta  of  land  uncultivated, 
merely  becauae  this  country  at  that  period  was  closed  against  them ;  if  such  be  the 
case,  a  supply  wiE  be  creatod  by  any  .laws  which  may  open  the  ports  generally,  e^en 
dioo^  a  duty  be  impoted.  This  irill  raise  a  large  number  of  agriculmrists  abroad, 
and,  by  fn^Myng  the  supply,  wiU  lessen  the  belief  of  any  considerable  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  foieign  mailttt.  The  high  price  during  the  war  was  not  cauaed  by  the 
demands  of  Great  Britain  akoe:  but  was  the  consequence  of.that  war  which  ravaged 
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«lM  condnflbtal  kfaffbrnt,  kjing  wiHe  ntadi  of  ^  land  pwdnotive  of  gniB,  aad 
^t^>ijiitring  g  vast  poftSon  of  die  prodiactifo  popolMloB  of  eoeh  IdBgdoB.  Tbeao  sie 
the  canteB  wfakh  operated  to  raiie  the  prtee.  P«aoe»  on  tiM  oeettaiy^  it  aoooapanied 
hj  tone  at  thtte  dicumetancei.  Population  increaset,  prodnelioD  gocB^m  with  i 
sated  rapidt^  if  there  be  a  rec^rocal  demaadf  and  moot  of  tlM  ttmm  of  t 
dafiiig  war  vaniih.  The  merchant  tdces  eom  in  barter  for  mamfiictaici.  Ifii 
objtet  inU  bathe  entu«  profits  of  his irentBre,and  he  wifl  be  indaoed  to  aeil  fab  ooa 
at  prime  cost^  if  he  draws  a  profit^  ship  freight  and  his  eaigo  ootwardi;  wiiikit 
tiitf  same  time  he  will  force  the  sale  of  manufiuitiires  to  a  oonaiderable  extenL  The 
terplils  piodnce  of  America  will  also  aid  die  depressian  to  a  certain  degiree.  Tbeik 
circumstances  will  no  doubt  check,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  agricultmie  of  the  coDnHy^ 
^lid  with  the  addition  of  the  vast  and  increanng  fadlitiea  of  cenTejanoe,  whidi  naedii»> 
nical  skill  and  power  is  daily  ofiering,'will  permit  that  rise  in  die  price  of  tlie  pvodMS 
of  the  soil  abroad  wUdi  has  been  andci]iated  in  Parliament.  We  eamesdy  hope 
these  fiiets  will  not  be  overiooked ;  but  that  die  farmer  willseek  his  safety  where  alooeit 
can  be  foand — in  provident  contracts  with  his  landlord  and  with  the  dergyman. 

Speaking  generally,  the  spring  may  perhapa  be  said  to  have  been  TeryptopitsoaB; 
but  it  always  will  occur,  th«t  the  reports  from  some  of  the  counties  are  die  language  of 
eAnplafat,  whileothers  are  moat  satisfactory.  The  wheats  now  begin  to  look  e»cfodiiigl| 
well,  although  at  6ae  period  their  I4ypearance  was  radier  sickly  and  yeOow ;  and  if  tfas 
present  weather  should  continue,  and  the  wind  get  round  to  die  warm  quarter,  the 
present  probability  of  most  abundant  crops  wiU  be  AilfiUed.  The  Barleys  do  not  how^ 
erer  look  so  prooilsing ;  but  a  few  warm  showers  will  very  much  mend  their  appeaaanea 
Grass  is  likdy  to  be  most  abundant,  and  the  meadows  and  pastures  are  eorered  with  i 
ddightftil  ▼erdure.  The  Bean  crops  are  in  some  places  rather  thin,  and  puasin  a 
shrirelled  appearance,  owing  to  the  cold  winds.  Peas  art  however  getting  fbniari 
boldly.  At  the  fairs.  Horses  have  sold  very  high,  in  consequence  of  the  oontiDcntd 
ddnand ;  and  meat  still  continues  at  a  very  advanced  price.  The  «i^BHige  anivals 
during  die  uiODth  hsve  been,  of  Mlieat,  91  IS;  Barley,  6209;  Oats,  2IS30; 
Flour,  8289;  and  the  average  price  of  the  wedc  ending  May  7,  was  for  Wheat,  68a.  M.; 
Barley,  38s.  3d. ;    Oats,  24s.  4d. 

In  the  Hop  market  there  has  not  been  much  doing  in  the  provincial  towns,  aldtoogli 
there  has  been  some  business  done  in  the  Borough.  The  bines  have  grown  very  muck 
lately,  and  look  healthy.  The  flies  have  appeared ;  but  in  so  small  numbers  aa  not  to 
do  mudi  injury.  There  is  very  little  alteration  in  the  price  of  Beasts,  which  stHl  fairk 
good  prices.  Sheep  are  however  rather  advanced.  Beef  sells  at  fis.  2d.  and  Mutton 
at  5s.  8d.  per  stone. 


COMMERCE. 

Ctfy,  Jlfoy  24. 

The  British  maricets  at  present  exhibit  a  speetade  die  veryi  reverse  of  that  which 
diey  displayed  a  faw  weeks  since.  During  the  last  month,  almost  evei7  specios  of  iB« 
ported  merchandize  has  been  sinking  in  price.  Cofiee,  qpioas,  drugs,  sal^etrv,  dye- 
woods,  and  other  articles,  fbrmerly  die  objecto  of  greedy  specidatkm,  are  oAeiing  at 
veiy  considerable  loss.  Nutmegs,  whidi  were  bought  with  avidity  not  long  aince  at 
llf.  to  121.  per  lb.  are  now  selling  at  considerably  less  thsn  half  those  prices.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  diose  articles  whichwere  run  up  to  ezsrbitant  prices,  witfaont 
attention  to  the  stock  on  hand  and  the  ratio  of  copsunipthm,  are  most  afieded  by  the 
reaction,  and  are  now  depressed  in  a  diqiropottiwato  degree;  wliereas  dnao  artidss 
respecting  whidi  the  specnIatiBBs  were  better  baaed,  have  not  mMch  deteriorated  In 
value,  and  are  likdy  to  maintain  their  priest. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  printed  statements  cf  the  coune  of  eatthange,  tharths 
laTgt  transfon  of  goods  ftom  abroad  to  diis  country  have  maieriaO^  i 
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matuj  tnuMactiotis  withMher  nadons.  It  it  tberafore  to  be  inferred,  fh«t  tlie  ihipinent« 
of  goods  ftom  the  ports  of  the  CkmdneDt  to  England  weie  mostly  specolationt,  consigned 
to  enmmtwion  agents,  and  not  real  transactions,  dther  as  returns  for  other  goods,  remit- 
tanees  of  Manoes,  or  execntions  of  ftoM^.^  orders. 

•  CMlM.— The  sales  of  this  artiole  lutve  not  been  so  extensive  as  during  last  month, 
jas  the  eonduding  wedc  of  which,  no  less  than  8a,00a  bales  (an  unprecedented  quantit)^) 
wspt  disposed  of  in  London,  at  increased  prices.  The  sales  are,  peihaps,  smaller,  than 
tliey  should  be,  owing  to  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  holders  to  concede  as  to  price. 
Tbcie  is  still  a  good  deal  of  business  doing,  and  the  deliveries  are  large,  ■eq>eciaUy  of 
£Mt  India  cotton.  The  quantity  cleared  from  the  India  warehouses  since  the  Ist  of 
January,  amounts  to  nearly  four  times  that  of  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  The 
■■lea  last  week  amounted  only  to  2000  bags ;  the  pubHc  sales  this  week  will  furnish  a 
0ood  criterion  of  prices,  and  they  are  consequently  looked  forward  to  with  much  in- 


The  stock  of  cotton  is  as  follows:— In  London,  (to  May  81)  £a8t  India,  81,S3B 
iMdes;  of  ether  sortS)  7890  bales,  and  17^274  cwt  In  Liverpool,  (to  May  14)  East 
JMitt,  8909  cwt ;  of  other  sorts,  13,116  cwt. 

Smgair. — The  denumd  for  this  commodity  continues  to  be  lively  :  sales  are  con* 
flUeraUe,  and  prices  advancing.  Refiners  and  grocers  are  the  principal  pumehasers ; 
aad  as  tiie  stock-  is  low,  the  prices  may  still  advance,  unless  they  should  be  checked  by 
tbe  anival  of  supplies.  The  market  has  been  improving  during  the  last  week,  and  a 
weiy  gfeat  anxiety  to  ptuchase  has  been  manifested.  On  account  of  the  holida3rs  no 
Mnaeovades  were  shown  to-day ;  but  on  Friday  nearly  all  on  show  were  taken,  at  an 
ndvanoe  of  6d.  to  1#.  per  cwt 

•  Refined  togars  are  scarce,  especially  low  lumps,  and  contracts  to  supply  in  two  or 
three  weeks  have  been  entered  into  ;  none  were  offered  below  85«.  per  cwt.  Even 
l^nign  si^rs  are  sought  after  at  an  advance.  Siamese  and  Mauritius  sugars' are  in 
denymd ;  but  as  an  advance  is  required  upon  aU  sorts  of  East  India  sugars,  buyers  at 
pgfaeMt  demur. 

The  importations  into  London  and  Liverpool  of  sugar  from  the  British  Plantations, 
aince  January  1,  are  still  deficient,  being  2000  casks  less  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1824,  and  1300  less  than  that  in  1323.  The  advanced  prices  of  hut  month 
•ccaaioned  the  grocers  to  curtail  their  purchases ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  deliveries 
«re  only  300  casks  less  than  in  the  same  period  last  year,  but  9800  less  than  in  1823, 
The  imports  into  Bristol  and  GUsgow  have  been  7600  casks,  or  13,000  less  than  last 
year ;  and  the  stock  at  those  two  porU  is  3900  casks,  or  700  less  than  1824.  The 
sto^  in  the  Conthiental  markets  are  considered  to  be  bw,  although  in  Great  Britam 
die  stock  m  first  hands  is  3000  casks  more  than  in  1824.  The  stock  in  London  to  the 
2Ist  of  May  was  as  follows  :^East  India,  34,156  bags,  and  4607  cwt.  ;  British 
Plantation,  153,867  cwt.  and  970  casks ;  Foreign,  49,578  cwt.  The  stock  in  liver- 
pool  to  the  I4tfa  of  May  wM-^East  India,  737  cwt. ;  British  Plantation,  91,074  cwt ; 
PoieigUf  6143  cwt. 

•  Ci^^tet— Tbemariut  for  this  commodity  is  extt^aaely  heavy.  Holders  calculated 
opoo  improvement ;  but  the  public  sales  have  gone  off*  at  reduced  prices.  It  b  ex« 
peeMddiat  the  redaction  win  attract  foreign  ofders;  but  it  is  weU  known  that  the  stock 
of  fxiffee  abroad  »  kzge,  especially  ki  HoUand,  where  large  importations  have  arrived 
Run  Java. 

Ofciit  Britain  has  received  a  supply  of  ooffise  aeariy  2000  ton  nune  in  this  than  in 
dM  two  preceding  years,  owing,  partly,  to  an  increase  of  growth  iai  Braail,  but  diiiefly 
Mtel^Buportationsof  St  Doodngo eoflfee  lirom  leasee,  by  qMcolatort.  There, 
dnetkm  of  duty  is  expected  to  stSmuIato  the  home  consumption,  which  has  absorbed^ 
Storing  ^  ffiit  four  BMmtfas  of  ddi  year,  about  13^000  cwt.  mora  Uian  this  two  pre- 
Mdingyea^ 

The  stack  of  oefe  in  London  on  the  Slat  of  May  was  at  follows  :—Eait  India; 
i6»308padniges;  of  other  sorts,  158,4S»  cwt  and  7876  OMkk  The  ftock  at  line- 
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pool  on  the  U'Ui  of  May  was  as  fbHows :— Bast  India,  2207  cwt. ;  other  torta^  35,796 
cwt.    The  stock  of  all  sorts  at  Bnstol,  on  the  1st  of  May,  was  138  packages. 

Sficet.—The  feyerish  state  of  the  spice  market  some  wedss  back,  has  been  soflceeded 
by  languor.  Few  purchasers  are  now  to  be  found;  consequently  the  pzices  have 
seriously  declined.  On  the  20th  diere  was  a  public  sale  of  nutmegs,  whidi  £etdied 
only  4t.  3J.  to  5#.  3d.  About  a  wedc  iiefore,  similar  goods  sold  at  the  East  India 
Company's  sale  fot.St,  6d,  to  7<.  Id.  Cinnamon  is  the  only  spke  whidi  shows  a  toh* 
dency  to  improTemen^ 

The  stock  of  spices  in  London  is  as  follows :-r-Maoe,  123,975 lbs.  and  11  casks; 
Nutmegs,  435,813 lbs.  and  41  casks;  Cinnamon,  568,816 lbs. ;  1226  casks,  and  26 
chests ;  Gores,  360,578  lbs.  213  hags,  80  chests,  and  5  casks* 

The  stock  of  pepper  is  as  iidkm^:— At  Ijondon,  31,505  bags;  liveipoQl, 
2S9,8361b8. ;  Bristol,  10  bags. 

Hcmp^  Flax,  and  Tallow. — There  is  little  doing  in  Baltic  produce.  The  prices  are 
steac^.  Hemp,  35/:  10«.  to  432.  per  ton ;  Fkx,  49/.  to  53/.  per  ton ;  TaUow,  35(.  Od. 
to  36f .  per  cwt.    Some  very  inferior  tallow  from  Trieste  sdd  this  day  at  33f .  6d. 

The  stock  of  tallow  is  as  follows :— At  London,  83,604  cwt.  and  457  ca^ka;  at 
Liverpool,  4263  cwt 

Tea, — There  have  been  some  alterations  in  the  prices  of  tea ;  the  following  are  the 
last  realized :  B<diea,  2<.  Id.  to  2«.  3d.  per  lb. ;  Congou,  2«.  6d.  to  3«.  Id. ;  Tvank^, 
8x.  4d.  to  3f.  8d. ;  Hyson,  3«.  \\\d.  to  6#.  4d. 

Saltpetre, — There  is  little  doing  in  this  branch  of  trade :  the  nearest  quotation  is  22«. 
to  23f.  per  cwt. 

Spirits. — The  rum  market  has  been  much  influenced  by  the  favourable  dccla?atinn  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  difference  of  duty  between  rum  and  Britid& 
qnrits  wHI  be  only  Is.  3d.  per  gallon.  Holders  dodine  selling  for  the  present ;  they 
refiise  1#.  7d.  for  proof  Leewards.  The  market  for  Brandy  is  heavy ;  in  Geneva  there 
is  no  alteration. 


UNIVERSITY   INTELLIGENCE. 

OXFORD. 

Congregatkms  wiU  be  holden  for  the  purpose  of  granting  Graces,  and  oonferrisg 
Degrees  on  the  fbUawing  days  during  the  ensuing  Act  Tenn. 

Thursday,  June    2.  Thursday,  June  30. 

Thursday,  June    9.  Tuesday,    July    5. 

Thursday,  June  16.  Saturday,  July   9. 

The  Congregation  on  Tuesday,  July  5,  will  be  holden  solely  fbr  the  paipose  of 

admitting  InceptoTS  to  their  Regency.    TheConunemoration  is  fixed  fbr  Wednesday 

the  I5thof  June. 

April  28. — Thenominatbn.of  Mr.  Cacdwell,  Fellow  of  Brasennose  College,  and 
Camden*s  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  to  be  one  of  the  public  cUusical  examineEi, 
was  approved  of  in  Convocation. 

May  ll..-.The  University  Seal  was  affixed  to  an  Indenture  fbr  the  endowment  of  a 
Professorship  in  Political  Economy  on  the  foundation  of  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.  of 
Albury  Park.  The  Professor  is  to  be  elected  by  Convocation,  to  be  at  least  a  Marts 
of  Arts,  or  a  Bachelor  in  Civil  Law,  and  so  hold  the  professorship  for  five  sucoesave . 
yean,  being  capable  of  re-election  afker  he  shall  have  been  out  of  oflke  dming  two 
yean.  He  is  required  to  read  to  a  daw  of  not  less  than  three  penons,  a  Coone  of. 
nineLeolaies  at  the  least,  during  any  one  or  more  of  the  four  acateiical  Temia  within 
the  year ;  aad  to  print  and  publish  at  leaat  <na  of  such  Lactura. 
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^nie  EyamiiiCT  appomtod  bj  the  tnutees  of  Dean  Iidand^i  foundations  are  die 
Warden  of  New  College,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity^  and  Camden's  Professor  of 
Ancient  History.  They  have  issued  a  paUic  notice  of  an  Examination  on  Tuesday  the 
7th  of  this  month  (June)  for  the  puipose  of  dec^g  the  first  scholar.  All  under- 
graduate members  of  the  UniToaty  whohaye  not  exceeded  their  sixteenth  Term  are 
eligible. 

DEGREES   COKFEREED. 
Bachelors  in  Dixfinity, 
May  11,  Richard  Whately,  Principal  of  St.  Alban  HalL 

Augustus  Brigstocke,  Fellow  of  Jesus. 
May  IS.  John  Thirkhill,  Fellow  of  Brasennose.  (Grand  Compounder.) 
May  21.  Marlow  Watts  Wilkinson,  Worcester. 

Matters  of  Arts, 
April  28.  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdm,  St.  John's.      May  5. 


May  5. 


(Grand  Compounder.) 
H.  J.  Urquhart,  F.  of  New  Col.      May  1 3. 
John  J.  Saint,  Brasennose. 
James  King,  OrieL  May  21. 

Frauds  Buttanshaw,  Univ. 
John  Campbell,  Balliol. 
John  H.  Harrison,  Wadham. 
J.  L  Mooypenny,  Wadham. 
R.  P.  G.  Tiddeman,  Mag.  HalL 

Bachelors  of  Arts* 


F.  D.  Perkinst  Brasennose. 
E.B.Pusey,F.  of  OrieL 
B.  S.  Escott,  Christ  Church. 
W.  H.  C.  Lloyd,  Jesus. 
E.  Woodcock,  Oriel.  (G.  C.) 
Edmund  (}urrie,  Wadham. 
Ambrose  Barber,  Wadham. 
Henry  Stevens,  Oriel. 
Robert  L.  A.  Roberts,  Jesus. 
William  Battisoombe,  Pemb. 


Aprfl  28.  B.  Alexander,  St.  M.  HnlL 
Charles  Abbott,  Christ  Ch. 
W.  Scarbrough,  Christ  Ch. 
Silvanus  Brown,  Pembroke. 
Edmund  G.  Bayly,  Pembroke. 
T.  G.  P.  Atwood,  Pembroke. 

F.  St.  Ledg.  Baldwin,  Queens. 
R.  H.  Bamston,  Worcester. 
A.  Moore,  University. 

May  6.     E.  York,  Ch.  Ch.  (G.  C.) 

T.  L.  Beddocs,  Pemb.  (G.  C) 
J.  Bowen,  All  Souls. 
L.  Fletcher,  All  Souls. 
T.  A.  0>lling,  Lincoln. 

G.  Baker,  Wadham. 
C.  Gregory,  Wadham. 

T.  G.  (Griffith,  Mag.  HalL 
C.  Gilpin,  Magdalen  Hall. 
C.  A.  S.  Morgan,  Christ  Ch. 
T.  P.  Meade,  Brasennose. 
J.  L.  Capper,  Pembroke. 
W.  H.  Cox,  Pembroke. 
S.  A.  Tyler,  Trinity. 
E,  E.  Coleridge,  Trinity. 
S.  L  Fell,  (}ueen*8. 
W  .H.  Gknnonde,  (Jueen^s. 
H.  H.  Dod,  Worcester. 
G.  E.  Eyre,  Oriel. 
G.F.  Hay,BamoL 
J.  Daubuz>  Exeter. 


May  0.    J.  P.  ISenson,  Exeter. 

H.  K.  Cornish,  Corpus. 
May  13.  M.  Brock,  St  Mary*s  HaU. 

J.  Ind,  Queen*s. 

R.  Hewitt,  Queen*s. 

J.  W.  Moss,  Magdalen  HaU. 

H.  Legge,  Christ  Church. 

P.  S.  Carey,  St.  John's. 

F.  J.  Hone,  Univer»ty. 
H.  W.  Hull,  OrieL 
W.  Heberden,  Oriel. 

J.  Marshall,  Worcester. 

T.  Huges,  Jesus. 

J.  P.  Sydenham,  Exeter. 

G.  J.  Huddleston,  Merton. 
May  21.  R.  C.  Champion.  (G.  C) 

Matthew  R.  Scott,  Exeter. 

H.  R.  Harrison,  Lincoln. 

G.  Harrison,  Lincoln. 

C.  L.  Stephens,  St.  Mary's  H. 

J.  P.  Rhoades,  Wadham. 

A.  B.  Handley,  Queen's. 

H.  Pountney,  Queen's. 

F.  Jjeicester,  (Queen's.' 

J.  Markham,  Christ  Church. 

W.  R.  Markham,  Christ  Ch. 

J.  Priestly,  Trinity. 

C.  H.  Magan,  St.  J<^*s. 

P^  Tilley,  Jesus. 

A  Rogers,  Jesus. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 

April  27«— At  t  coogBigttidn  hdd  tins  day  tbe  following  Degrees  were  ooDftned  s 

Bachdor  in  Divimtp, 

Rev.  Frittcis  DtWMm,  Trinity  College. 

Honorary  Matter  of  Arts,        ^ 

8ir  TVIndsor  Edwin  Baynton  Sandys,  Trinity  College. 

Bacfielort  of  Arts, 

John  Fry,  Trinity  College.  Wm.  Stone,  St  Peter's  College. 

G.  H.  Bower,  Trinity  College.  G.  Gibbons,  Sydney  CoH  (C.) 

Walter  Blake,  Trinity  College.  C.  Wallington,  Christ  College. 

May  4. — The  following  Degrees  were  conferred : 

Matters  of  Arts. 

Nicholson  T.  Townsend,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  Richard  Wood,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

Robert  Gorton,  Jesas  College  (Compounder.) 

Bachelor  in  Cixnl  Law. 

Henry  Caan  Se3nnour,  Trinity  HalL 

Bachelors  of  Arte. 

8.'  T.  Townsend,  Trinity  CoU.  Wol  F.  Bally,  Downing  C6IL 

V.  F.  Vyvyan,  Trinity  College.  W.  Carpendale,  St  John's  CoIL 

May  1  i.-.At  a  congregation  held  this  day,  the  Avowing  Degrees  were  oonfencd : 

Matter  of  Arte. 

Rev.  Hammet  Holditch,  Caius  College. 

Bachelor  in  Civil  Law. 

Rev.  Daniel  Richard  Leake  Mozon,  Catherine  HalL 

Bachelors  of  Artt. 

George  Osborae  Townshend,  Fellow  of  King's  College^ 

Rev.  Walter  Blunt,  FeOow  of  King's  College. 

Rev.  Thomas  West,  Christ  College. 

At  the  above  Congregation  the  following  Graces  passed  the  Senate,  vxz. 

To  appoint  die  Rev.  Dr.  Wait,  of  St  John's  College,  to  make  a  descriptiv*  CsCa- 
logne  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  University  library. 

To  appoint  a  Syndicate  to  consider  whether  the  matriculation  foes  should  not  be  in- 
creased, and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Senate. 

To  confer  the  Degree  of  AM.  by  mandate,  upon  Dr.  Hobnes,  of  St  John's  College. 

May  16w— At  a  Congregation  held  this  day,  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  eoD« 
fbrred,  by  Royal  mandate,  upon  the  Rev.  Frederick  Holmes,  BA.  of  St  John's 
College,  Professor  in  the  Bishop's  College  at  Calcutta. 

Mr.  Philip  W.  Buckham,  of  St  John's  College,  was  elected  Hebrew  Scholar,  m 
the  late  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  foundation. 

Thomas  Gndnger  Hall,  BA.  and  the  Rev.  W.  Waring,  BA.  cf  Magdalen  Colkgs, 
were  elected  Foundation  Fellows,  and  Samud  Wilkes  Waud,  BA.  a  Wrey  Fellow,  of 
that  Society.    . 

This  day  the  fifth  anniversary  meetmg  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  wss 
held,  when  the  Rqwrt  of  the  Council  uras  read  by  one  of  the  Secretaries,  giving  sn 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  during  the  last  year,  and  presenting  a  state- 
ment of  the  affidrs  of  the  Institution,  of  a  most  satisfoctory  nature.  The  foOowing 
members  of  the  Society  were  elected  office  bearers  for  the  oisuing  year. 
PretidenL-^IUf.  James  Gumming,  MA.  FRS.  Profossor  of  Chonistry,  Trinity  CoU 

nee  PretidenU^JBkf,  Adam  Sedgwith,  MA.  FRS.  MGS.  Woodwardian  Plf^ 
fossorofG9(degy,  FsOow of  Tiini^, College;  Rev.  Bewidc  Bridge,  MA*  FRS.  Fdiov 
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of  8tPetflr*f  CoOege;  Her.  ThomM  WaUsod  Hombuckle,  BD.  Ttator  of  St  John*! 
CoDege. 

rreofiirfr.— Fredendi  ThMlMTSjr,  MIX  SmmanTul  Goleg*. 

Secretaries.— Rev.  George  Peacock,  MA.  FRS.  Tutor  of  Trinity  College;  Rer. 
John  Stevens  Heoalow,  MA.  MQS*  Ptofeaor  of  Mtnenlogy,  St.  John*8  College. 

Steward  of  the  Reading  iZoom.— Re?.  William  Whewdl,  MA.  FRS.  Tutor  of 
Trinitj  College. 

Membert  of  the  Old  Cotind/U-Maimaduke  Ramsay,  Esq.  MA.  Fellow  of  Jesns 
College ;  Rev.  Richard  Crawley,  MA.  President  and  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College  ; 
Roy.  John  Phillips  Uigman,  MA.  FRS.  Tutor  of  Trinity  College. 

Membert  of  the  New  Council — John  Haviland,  MD.  Regius  Professor  of  Physic, 
St.  John's  College ;  Rer.  William  Ckik,  MA.  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College ;  Rer.  John  Griffith,  BD.  Tutor  of  Emmanuel  College ;  Rev.  Joseph 
Power,  MA.  Fellow  of  Chre  HalL 

May  l&^George  Burrows,  Esq.  of  Caius  College,  was  elected  Fellow  of  that 
Society. 

ECCLB8IASTICAL  PBEFERMENT8. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  BA.  to  die  ^^cange  of  Tibbcnham,  NoriUk  ;  PatMD, 
die  Bishop  of  Ely.— Rev.  Wm*  Twigg,  MA.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Piokhall,  Yorkshire ; 
Pktnms,  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College. — Rev.  Ralph  Greenside,  BA.  to 
the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Seamer,  Yorkshire ;  Patron,  R.  G.  Ruisdl,  Esq.  MP.— Rev. 
Townley  QarksQO,  MA.  to  the  Rectory  of  Acton  Scott,  in  the  county  of  Salop ;  Pa- 
troness, Mrs.  Stackhouse. — ^Rev.  Richard  Johnson,  MA.  to  the  Rectory  of  Laveohani, 
SufBaXk ;  Patrons,  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Caius  College. 


LIST  OP  PROJECTED  WORKS. 

A  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Natural  History,  hy  PiofiBSSor  Bhimmhadi,  of 
BeiHn. 

Legends  of  the  North,  or  the  Feudal  Christmas;  a  Poem,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Rolles, 
Authoress  of  Sacred  Sketches,  Moscow,  &c 

A  Summer's  Ramble  in  the  Highlands. 

An  Answer  to  the  Rev.  T.  Badddey's  Sure  Way  to  find  out  the  True  Religion, 
by  die  Rev.  James  Richardson,  AM. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  by  Mr.  Thomson. 

Ldgh's  New  Pocket  Road-Book  of  Enghnd,  Wales,  and  part  of  Scothmd. 

Wanderings  in  South  America,  the  North  West  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Antilles,  fWim  the  Year  1812  to  1825,  by  Charles  Waterton,  Esq. 

The  Scepticism  of  To-day,  or  the  Common  Sense  of  Religion  consUkred,  l>j  the 
Rev.  T.  T.  James. 

A  Volume  of  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Mac  Merle,  AM. 

A  Course  of  Nine  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Close,  AM. 

Practical  Directions  fbr  Beautifying  the  Teeth. 

A  Short  liturgy  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  by  Frederick  Augustus  Cannon. 

A  New  System  of  Pathokgy,  by  W.  W.  Sleigh. 

A  list  of  Drugs  and  Chemicals,  including  the  New  Medicines,  &c  &c. 

Mi^s  and  Plans,  illustrative  of  Thucydides. 
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LIST  OF  WORKS  JUST  FUBUSHED. 

A  Sous  oi  ExMDpks  €i  Ormunental  Metal-work,  No.  1.  Med.  4(0.  4«.  BoyiJ 
4to.  Proofs  OD  India  Paper,  5#. 

A  Review  of  the  Financial  Situation  of  the  Eait  India  Companj  in  1824,  bj  H.  St. 
C^eoige  Tucker,  Esq. 

Reine  Canziani ;  a  Tale  of  Modern  Greece.    2  Vols.  12mo.  14#. 

Treatise  on  Mineralogy,  by  Fredenck  Mobs,  transUted  by  W.  Haidenger.  3  Vols. 
8to.  1/.  IBs. 

TraTels  in  Western  Africa  in  the  years  1818,  19,  20,  and  21,  by  Major  William 
Gray.    8vo.  18«. 

A  Journal  of  the  British  Embassy  to  Persia.    4to.  VoL  1. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Tower  of  London,  by  John  Bayl^,  Esq.  Part 
II.  Royal  4to.  3^  3#.    Imperial  4to.  bL  bs. 

My  Grandmotfaer*s  Guests  and  their  Tales,  by  Henry  Slingsby.    2  vols.  12mo.  I6#. 

The  Travellers,  by  T.  T.  C  Kendrick.    3  vols.  12mo.  18#. 

Appeal  of  one  Half  of  the  Human  Race,  Women,  against  the  Preiennons  of  the 
oilier  Half,  Men,  by  William  Thomson.    8vo.  6s, 

Bion  and  Moschus,  translated  into  Eng^  Verse.    12ma  8f.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  Tetanus,  by  Joseph  Swan.    8vo.  3«. 

Life  of  Dr;  T.  Brown,  by  the  Rev.  I>avid  Welsh.    8vo.  I4#. 

Reflections  on  the  Word  of  God  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  By  William  Ware,  of 
Serrampore.    12ma.  6#.  6d, 

Journal  of  UeweUin  Penrose,  a  Seaman,  12mo.  7#. 

Aids  to  Reflection,  in  the  Formation  of  a  Manly  Character  on  the  several  Grounds  of 
Prudence,  Morality,  and  Religion,  illustrated  with  select  Passages  from  the  Works  of 
our  elder  Divines,  espedaUy  of  Archbishop  Lei^ton.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Post  8vo. 
I0s,6d, 

Essays  and  Sketches  of  Character.  By  the  late  Ridiard  Aytoo,  Esq.  with  aMemoir 
of  his  life,  anda  flne  Portrait  from  aDrawing  by  R.  Westall,  RA.  Poet  8vo.  8#.  6A 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  across  die  Cordillera  and  the  Andes,  by  Robert  Proctor, 
Esq.    8vo.  I2t. 

Practical  Chemical  Minerabgy,  by  Frederick  Joyce.     12mo.  7#.  6d, 

Massenburg,  a  Tale.    3  vols. 

The  Foresters,  by  the  Author  of  Lights  and  Shadows.    Post  8vo.  10#.  6d. 

Whiter's  Etymological  Dictionary.    V6L  II.  4to.  21.  2*. 

Foreign  Scenes  and  Travelling  Recreations,  by  John  Howison,  Esq.  2  vols,  crown 
8va  I5t, 

The  Progresses,  Processions,  and  splendid  Entertainments  of  King  James  the  First 
PartL    By  Mr.  Nichols. 

Tales  of  the  Wild  and  the  Wonderful.    Post  8vo. 

Faustus.    Foolscap  8vo.  7$.  6d, 

A  Peep  at  the  Pilgrims.    3  vols.  12mo.  18*, 

William  Ten,  a  Play  in  Five  Acts,  by  James  Sheridan  Knowles.    8vo.  3*.  6d. 

Private  Memoirs  of  Madame  dn  Hausset,  Lady*s  Maid  to  Madame  Pompadour. 
12mo.  7*.  6d.  ^^ 
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FBICB8  OF  flHABBS  IN  THS  PBINCIPAL  CANALB>  DOCKS, 
WATER-WOBKS^  MINES,  &C. 


CANALS. 


Aiibtoo 

Birmingham 

Corenlry. 

£lle»inere  and  Clieater' 

Orand  Jonetioo 

Hoddenfleld. 

Kennet  and  Avon 

l^aocaster 

Lecdsand  Li?«rpool 

Oxford 

KcfTCBt^. 

Rochdale 

i^taffbrd  and  Worcester 

Trent  and  MerMjy* 

Warwick  and  Birmingham*  • 


DOCKS. 


Coimnerelal*  < 
Bast  India.-. • 

I^ondon 

West  India  .• 


WATER  WORKS. 


Grand  Junction" 

Kent. 

Sooth  I^ndon>." 
West  Middlesex.' 


QAS  COMPANIES. 

City  of  London 100 

New  Ditto. 100 

Imperial. 60 

mttoNew 60 

United  (Jeneral 60 

We«tnantter. 60 


100 
17  10 
100 
IdS 

too 

67 

40 

47 
100 
lO") 

40 

85 
140 
100 
100 


100 
100 


100 


100 
60 
100 
100 
100 


276 

340 

12U> 

I'M 

310 

84 

26 

46 

620 

80O 

62 

128 

860 

JOOO 

300 


78 
131 
108 
220 


130 
78 
42 
M 
70 


160 
90 
60 
40 
16 


INSURANCE  OFFICES. 


Allknce.  I 

Ditto.  Marine.... 

Globe 

Godrdian 

Imperial. 

London 

Kock 

Royal  Exchange*  • 


100 
100 

100 
500 
26 
20 


MINES. 

Anglo-Mexican. 100 

DiuoChili. 100 

Brazilian 100 

Chilian 100 

Colombian lOT* 

General  Mining 100 

PeniYian. 100 

Potosl  100 

Real  DelMonte 400 

Kio  de  la  Plata...* 100 

United  Mexican 40 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aostralian  Agricolmral  Comp.  100 

Canada  ditto  ditto 100 

Colombian  Diuo 100 

Mexican  Trading  Ditto. 100 

Colombian  Pearl  Fishery 26 

Coral  and  Pearl  Ditto 40 

Gold  Coast  Association lOA 

Gas  Engine  Carriage 100 

General  Steam  Navigation.  •.  •  100 

Equitable  Loan  Bank  60 

Irish  Provincial  Bank 100 

Rio  de  la  Plata  Agricnl.  Comp.  i0(> 
West  India  Company. 100 


Amt. 
paid. 


10 

6 
100 
10 
60 
12  10 

3 


20 

5 
10 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 
170 

6 
20 


Per 
share. 


16 

6 
176 
.20 
130 
33  10 

4  10 
306 


87  10 
7     . 

13 
9 

24 

IS 

16 
9  10 

90 

14       - 
40 


ao 

33 

13 

4 
14 

6 

4 

6 

8 

1  10 

8 

6 

4 


ROBERT  W.  MOORE,  Sworn  Bboxer, 
20,  Token'JumtC'yardy  Lothbttr^f, 


BIRTHS. 


April  19.  At  Walton  Hooie,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  the  lady  of  W.  Pousouby,  Et>(j.  a 

daughter. 
C  In  Lower  Brook-street,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Barrington.  a  son. 

—  In  Gower-street,  Bedford-square,  the  lady  of  Thomas  Wyatt,  Esq.  of  Prickler*s  Hill,  Hertfordshire, 
«  daughter. 

tt.  The  lady  of  H.  C.  Berkeley,  Esq.  of  Montague-street,  Rnssell*square,  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Colonel  Chichester  Crookshanks,  a  son. 

2}.  At  Bath,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis  Howard,  a  son  and  heir. 

26.  In  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Sir  James  Milles  Riddell,  Bart  a  son. 

27.  At  his  house.  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury,  the  lady  of  James  Loch,  Esq.  a  sou. 
38.  At  Canterbury,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  J.  Boscawen,  a  daughter. 

29.  In  Torriogton-sqnare,  Mrs.  Mercier,  a  daughter. 

80.  .\t  bis  Lordship's  house,  in  Connanght-place,  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  a  son  and  heir. 

—  In  Bemard-street,  Russell-square,  the  lady  of  F.  G.  Francis,  E«q.  a  son. 

—  At  Fttlboom,  near  Cambridge,  the  lady  of  Richard  Greaves  Townley,  Esq.  a  son. 
May  I.  At  Lewiaham,  the  lady  of  James  Stewart,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

3.  Mrs.  S.  H .  Booth,  of  Golldford-street,  a  daughter. 

4.  At  the  house  of  her  father,  in  Sydrooutli-street,  Mrs.  Lievesley,  a  son. 
->  The  lady  of  Sir  Alexander  Don,  Bart  MP.  a  son. 

6.  At  Castle  Hooie,  Tbrrington,  Devon,  the  lady  of  A.  M.  J.  Duane,  Esq.  a  s«n. 
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^l6  BI&TH8.-^MABBIA0B8*  CJune, 

lUyS.  At  AbeHsranby-plaoe,  E4lBbwf1^  the  Mtrfiiae  de  RImIo  Sfiwn,  a  diB^ton 

—  At  CliAon,  the  lady  of  Charles  A.  Elton,  Esq.  a  son. 

—  The  lady  of  Dr.Mayo^  Tanbridge  Wells,  a  daaghter. 

7.  At  RlBgaton  Oion,  the  lady  of  John  BrowBtf  Esq.  a  ton  and  heir. 

8.  At  Calais,  the  lady  of  Robert  Gunn,  Esq.  of  Meant  Kennedy,  a  daaxfater. 
0.  TlM  lady  of  R.  Benud,  Beq.  MP.  Parit  Creaoent,  a  son. 

10.  At  Walton  Castle,  the  lady  of  John  Coalson,  Esq.  a  son. 

U.  At  Fdars'-plaoe,  near  Aetoo,  the  lady  of  Charles  B.  Cmitis,  Esq.  a  daofffater. 

18.  In  Orosrenor-sqoare,  the  lady  Calthorpe,  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

April  19.  John  Michael  Seveme,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  S.  A.  Sereme,  Esq.  of  Wallop,  In  the  county  of 
Salop,  and  Theaford  in  the  oonntyof  Northampton,  to  Anna  Maria,  eldest  daioghler  of  the  late 
Edmnnd  Meyney  Wigley,  Esq.  of  Strakenhnrtt,  Worceetershlre. 

—  At  St.  Geoff  Cs,  Hano^er-square,  Thomas  Nicholson,  Esq.  to  Jane  Frances,  eldest  dansfater  of 
John  Barrovr,  Esq.  Davies-street,  Berkeley-sqoare. 

—  At  Chigwell,  Capt.  Eyanoe,  BN.  to  Harriet,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Dyer,  Esq.  of  Chlgwell, 
in  the  county  of  Essex. 

21.  In  Charlotte^uare,  Edinburgh,  Sir  John  Gordon,  of  Earlstown,  Bart,  to  Mary,  only  daoghter  of 
William  Irdng,  Esq.  of  Grlleton. 

—  At  ftlham,  W.  Keene,  Esq.  of  South  Audley-street,  to  Clara,  daughter  of  the  late  Geoige  Oilloir, 
Esq.  of  Hammersmith. 

38.  At  St.  Pancras  Church,  Henry  Austen  Harrison,  Esq,  to  Susan,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Ber. 
John  Hargrave  Standen,  of  Murston  Hall,  Kent. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  Thomas  Dillon  Heame,  Esq.  of  Heamesbrooke,  county  of  Galway,  to  Elisa, 
youug^daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Sir  John  Dyer,  KCB.  Royal  Artillery. 

35.  In  the  New  Church  of  St.  Pancras,  G.  A.  Fauche,  Esq.  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  TiKMuas  Tom- 
kinsoo,  Esq.  of  Russell-place,  Fitzroy-square. 

36.  At  Weston,  Northamptonshire,  Colonel  Henry  Hely  Hutchinson,  second  son  of  the  Hon.  F^aoeis 
Hely  Hutchinson,  and  nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore  and  Lord  Hutchinson,  to  the  Hoa. 
Mrs.  Frederick  North  Douglas. 

27.  At  St.  Dun8tan*s  Church,  John  Parson,  Esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late  John  Parson,  Esq.  of  Bottcs* 
dale,  Snllblk,  to  Elisabeth  Geoiglana,  only  danghterand  heiress  of  the  late  F^rederlok  Rose,  Esq.  of 
Black  Rirer,  Jamaica. 

—  At  St.  Mary*s  Church,  Lambeth,  Edward  Beck,  Esq.  of  Walaingham-plaoe,  to  ClareBciaa,  seooad 
daughter  of  Alexander  Whitehead,  Esq.  of  Lambeth  Terrace. 

28.  At  St.  Oeoife%  John  Raddiff,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  the  Right  Hoa.  John  RadcUff,  to  Maria,  daogb- 
ter  of  Alexander  Marlden,  Esq.  of  Clifford-street 

—  AtSt.  Oeorge%  Hanorer-square,  Lieut.-Colonel  William  Monro,  Madras  Army,  to  Jane,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Marley,  Deputy  Quarter-Master  General  to  his  MiUesty**  Forces  at 
Madras. 

<»  At  St.  John's,  Hackney,  C.  L.  Maltby,  Esq.  of  Upper  Gloueester-place,  to  Mary,  eldest  daagfatar 
of  John  Watson,  Esq.  Mayfleld-plaee,  Kingstead. 

—  At  St.  Marfa  Church,  Guildford,  Edmund  Elkins,  Esq.  to  Elisabeth,  sister  of  George  Stowell,  Esq. 
of  the  same  place. 

—  W.  H.  Ibotson,  Esq.  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  to  Julia  OcUria,  youngest  daughter  of  B.  AadenoB, 
Esq.  Acomb,  Yorkshire. 

80.  At  St.  Muj%  Lantbeth,  Henry  Alexander  niingworth,  Esq.  of  Clapham-road,  to  Catherine, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Jam^  Buttivant,  Esq.  of  Kennington. 

—  At  St  George's,  HanoTex>.equare,  James  Lenlgan,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Lenigan,  Bsq.  of 
Castle  Fogerty,  in  the  county  of  TIpperary,  to  Eleanor  FranQBS,  only  daughter  of  John  Evans,  Bsq.  of 
Hertford-etreet,  May&ir. 

—  At  St.  Pancras  Church,  Thomas  Robert  Pye,  Esq.  some  time  Government  Agent  at  the  Island  of 
Bfadagasqur  and  Rodrigue,  to  Mary  Elisabeth,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Miohael  Kean,  Esq.  of 
Golden-aquare.  Jf^-y^$^t^ 

May  2.  At  St.  Thomas%  Portsmouth,  Capt  JenkinI,  RN.  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Harrison  Deaooa* 
Esq.  of  Portsmouth.  >* 

—  At  Southampton,  Arthur  Moore,  Esq.  youngest  son  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Moore,  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  Ireland,  to  Anna  Maria,  third  daughter  of  Sir  John  Penlston  Mlibaake,  Bart,  of 
HidBaby  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

8.  At  St.  John's  Church,  Wakefield,  the  Rev.  Edwaid  Hawke  Brooksbank,  Vicar  of  Tlckhlll,  York- 
shire, to  Hannah,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Bei^amin  Heywood,  Esq.  of  Stanley  Hall,  near 
Wakefield. 

4.  At  Cheltenham,  John  Davis,  Esq.  of  WInterboume  Abbey,  Dorset,  to  Harriet,  only  daughter  ef 
N.  Dowrich,  Esq.  of  Cheltenham. 

8.  At 'St  John%  Hackney,  Mafor  Blanshaid,  of  the  Royal  Bnginoers,  to  Elba  Johanaap  eUest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.  MP. 

<-  At  St  John's,  Hackney,  Harry  Hankey  Dobree,  Esq.  of  Walthamstow,  to  Amelia,  fbuth  daaght« 
of  the  lata  John  Locke,  Esq.  of  the  same  place. 
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11^6  At  ChdttnliBft,  CtmAtt  Bvodrkdc,  1«|.  ddnt  Mb  of  IIm  late  Af^bMiop  «r  Cirfitl,  mA 
•epbeirtf  Vlwonit  MUdlatM,  to  the  0oii..ftiiM8lapl«too,  tUf4  4MClitor  of  Lord  Lo  Dotponcm 

»  AC  St.  Botolph%  Aldengate,  ThomM  Hood,  Eoq.  of  Iilingtoii,  to  Jaae,  eldest  daaghter  of  — — 
Reyaoldfl,  Emi.  of  Christ^  Hoepkia. 

9.  At  Hadley,  Wm.  George  WtleoB,  of  Woodfeid  Bridge, Ee^  to  Uuriet,  fevtlk  diaghtar  oflbo  lato 
Hogh  AtUu,  Esq. 

10.  At  West  MalllDg,  Aknnder  Maitland,  Eaq,  of  GlooeeMer,  to  SouMMb,  ^aoghtflr  of  tbe  latdfiir 
SlepbeD  LaogstDB. 

*  At  St  PuwfM  Chonh,  Clwrlee  Inwood,  Eeq.  of  EiwtMi.«|MVB»  to  MIm  MatUd*  Uodo,  oTBvitoB 
Cretceat. 

—  At  Stepney  Cbnrcb,  H.  Godwin,  Ewq.  of  Cobovn  Terrace,  Bow  Rood,  to  MIn  Plckertnib  ildedl 
danghter  of  the  late  John  Pickering,  Esq.of  Aaaembly  Itow,  Mile  End. 

11.  Jobn  OarfiKd,  Jon.  Eeq.  of  Poplar,  to  Faaay,  eeeood  danghlar  of  George  Pringlo,  Biq.af8toM 
Newington. 

—  At  St.  Oeofg»%  Hanorer-eqiQare*  Sir  Wn.  Fonlis,  Bart,  of  Ingleby  Manor,  Yorkshire,  to  Biary 
Jane,  second  danghter  of  the  late  General  Sir  Charles  Ross,  Bart,  of  Balnagown,  Scotland,  and 
niece  to  the  Dnke  of  I<eincter. 

ISL  At  Mary-la-bonne  New  Chorch,  Thomas  F.  Grant,  Esq.  to  Emma,  fifth  daughter  of  the  late 
Richard  Grant,  Esq.  of  RnsselUplace,  Fltsroy-sqnare. 

—  At  Datchet,  Thomas  Halford,  Esq.  of  Claives.4treet,  Pioeadilly,  to  Maria,  third  daughter  of  Uio 
late  Willhun  Stnrges,  Esq. 

12.  At  Barnes,  Surrey,  Capt.  John  Bowen,  RN.  eldest  son  of  Commissioner  Bowen,  to  Elisabeth 
LIndley,  only  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Clores,  Esq.  of  Manchester-square,  and  niece  to  the  Coonteaa 
ofNewbnrgh. 

DEATHS. 
Mar^  e.  At  Spring  Vale,  In  Jamaica,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Spencer  Madan,' DD. 
April  IS.  At  his  lodgings,  Henrletta.street,  CaTendish-sqoare,  Lieut-Col.  John  Fraser,  of  the  5(Nh 

R^ment. 
17.  At  his  house,  in  Abercromhy-plaee,  Edinbundi,  Bialor  General  Thomas  Wm.  Kerr. 
19.  Aged  88;  M.  D.  Easnm,  Esq.  of  the  Commercial  Road,  Stepney. 
Jl.  At  Southampton,  Jane,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Henry  Coxwell,  of  that  place. 

—  At  Penbedw,  in  Flintshire,  in  ber  86th  year,  Frances  Lady  Cotton,  widow  of  the  hito  Shr  Robert 
Salisbury  Cotton,  Bart  of  Combermere  Abbey,  in  Cheshire. 

22.  At  Ramsgate,  aged  29,  Julia  Jemima,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  William  Hammond,  ^sq.  of 

8t  AIban*B  Court,  Kent 
34.  At  Teignsioiith,  Ann,  danghter  of  the  lato  Sir  Frederick  Leman  Rogers*  Bart  of  filacklbrd, 

Devon. 

—  At  ber  bouse,  Sloancstreet,  Jane,  widow  of  David  Lynd,  Esq.  late  Prothonotary  of  the  Court  of 
Kiog^  Bench,  Qnebec. 

a.  At  Dlngmale,  Rosshiie,  Ros^  wife  of  Capt  T.  Munro,  HP.  42d  Regiment 
as.  At  the  Hot  Wells,  Bristol,  Charles  Perring,  Esq.  of  Modbury,  l>eron. 

—  in  the  flOth  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Butler,  Rector  of  Beutbam  and  Whittington,  do- 
Biestic  chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  DevooBbire. 

»  At  FieUi  House,  near  Whitby,  Yorksbhe,  Christopher  Richardson,  Esq.  la  the  78d  year  of 
his  age. 

—  At  Abbey  House,  Bermondsey,  James  Riley,  E«q.  in  the  6Ist  year  of  his  age. 
27.  At  Brussels,  Sarah,  the  la^  of  Rear-Admhtd  WInthrope. 

29.  Harriet  daughter  of  Nlven  Kerr,  Esq. 

—  At  her  house,  in  Rlngstead,  Norfolk,  Lady  Martin,  in  her  6Gth  year,  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Mor- 
dannt  Martin,  Bart,  of  Bumham,  Norfolk. 

—  At  Achnagaim,  in  the  county  of  Inverness,  John  Fraser,  of  Achnagaim,  Esq.  In  the  84th  year  of 
his  age. 

aO.  At  his  house  in  Tilney-slreet  John  Vernon,  Esq.  of  Buckhurst  Hill,  Berks. 

—  Francis  Plerpont  Burton,  aged  18,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Fhmds  Burton,  KGH.  and  nephew 
of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham. 

May  1.  I  n  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  William  Taylor,  Esq.  many  years  principal  proprietor  and  nuuMger 
ofthe  King's  Theatre. 

—  Esther  Bnigess,  widow  of  the  late  Hugh  Burgess,  Esq.  of  Mary-la-bonne, 

—  Atkins  Edwin  Martin  Atkins,  Esq.  of  Kingston  Lisle,  near  Wantage. 

—  At  bis  house  in  I^eston,  Lancashire,  John  Gorst,  Esq. 

—  At  the  Vicarage,  Runcorn,  Cheshire,  Sarah,  relict  of  Theodore  Pemey,  Esq.  fermeriy  of  CalmHta. 
2.  At  his  Lordship^  house,  in  Hill-street,  Berkeley-square,  the  Right  Hon.  James  Lord  Ghistonbnry, 

In  his  88d  year. 
8.  At  bis  house  In  Grosvenor-street,  Sir  John  Cox  HIpplsley,  Bart,  in  the  80th  year  of  hto  age. 
4.  At  lite  house  In  Cnrson-slreet,  Mayfkir,  Ueot.-General  A.  Brown. 

—  At  Brighton,  Lady  Heme,  wife  of  Sir  William  Heme,  of  MaWenhead  Bridge. 

t.  At  Paris,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Charlotte  Wynn  Beiasyse,  ekiest  danghter  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry,  late  Earl  of  Fancooberg. 
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PRICBS  OF  THB  itNGUOBI  AKD  FOKBION  FUNDS. 


CJ' 


Bfayft.  Udf  Lovt,  wIfcofSIr  J^haLoferBMt.  ofthe  iiidie,^rfaBU. 

-.  Atbls  boose,  in  Upper  Berkele]F->tnet,  PoitiiiftB-«q«are,  John  Pewdl  SbMi,  ftq-  la  his  7Ut 
year. 

—  John  Walter,  Esq.  of  Uodiey-roir,  Chelsea,  In  die  62d  jear  of  bia  age. 

—  A«  hia  boose,  in  Roeae)I.«qQare,  TliOBiaB  Roberts,  Esq.  in  his  77th  year. 

—  In  Somerset-street,  Portman-sqoare,  Fiancek,  widow  of  the  late  T.  M.  BaaoiTr  Eaq.  of  the  lataarf 
of  Barbadoes,  aged  81  years. 

6.  Ai  Sooth  Lambeth,  Mary,  the  wl/e  of  John  Hodgson,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  aged  3S. 

7.  At  the  residence  of  his  father,  near  Enfield,  Adam  George  Hogg,  Esq.  of  the  Hob.  bn  Ia£s 
Companyt  Senrice,  in  the  19th  year  of  his  age. 

8.  At  hja  residence  in  London,  the  Right  Rev.  John  Ff  sher,  DD.  FSA.  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbwy. 

9.  Thomas  Caldwell,  Esq.  of  firentft>rd»  In  the  Wth  year  of  his  age. 

10.  At  ^er  boose.  In  Chades-street,  Berkeley-square,  Frances,  widow  of  AogostosSaltreo  Willell»Es^ 
aged  74. 

11.  AtBexley,  in  Kent,  at  the  hoose  of  her  son-in-law,  Francis  IHwson,  Esq.  of  the  Royal  ArtfBoy, 
Margaret,  relict  of  the  late  William  Mercer,  Esq.  of  Cla|rtiam  Conmion. 

12.  William  Nncae,  Esq.  of  Pinner,  aged  61. 


PRICES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

{From  April  24  to  May  24.) 

ENOUSH   FUKDS.  HIGHEST. 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent 2S3| 

3  per  Cent  Consols 92f 

3  per  Cent  Reduced  92 

Si  per  Cent.  Reiuced 99| 

New  4  per  Cents 106| 

Long  Annuities  expire  I860  ....     22^ 

India  Stock,  10  J  per  Cent 282 1 

India  Bonds,  3^  per  Cent 85 

Exchequer  Bills,  2^  per  Cent 6*1 

Foreign  Funds. 
Austrian  Bonds,  5  per  Cent  ....     97  J 

Braail  ditto,  ditto ". 84^ 

Buenos  Ajnres,  ditto  6  per  Cent. . .  91^ 

Civilian  ditto,  6  per  Cent 85 

Colombian  ditto  1822,  ditto 87i 

Ditto  ditto  1824,  ditto    89| 

Danish  ditto,  5  per  Cent 102| 

French  Rentes,  5  per  Cent 1024 

Greek  Bonds,  ditto. 52^ 

Mexican  ditto,  ditto    78| 

Neapolitan  ditto,  ditto 9^\ 

Peruvian  ditto,  6  per  Cent 82 

Portuguese  ditto,  5  per  Cent 91 J 

Prussian  ditto  1818,  ditto   101 

Ditto  ditto  1822,  ditto   102 

Russian  ditto,  ditto 96 

S^pomak  ditto,  ditto 24f 


LOWEST. 

I.AT*Vt 

....  227i  . 

...   227i 

....   89i  . 

. .  891 

....  88f  . 

...  89 

....  96|  . 

...  96^ 

....  104  . 

...    104| 

....  21A  . 

...   21| 

....  277i  . 

...278 

....  45   .. 

..   45 

30   , 

...   35 

....  96i  .. 

...  97 

83i  . 

...   8Si 

....  9H     ■ 

...  91i 

....     8Si  . . 

..   84 

....   85   . 

..   87 

. . . .   86   . 

..   88 

lOlf  .. 

..  lOlf 

....  101   . 

..  101 

. . . .   50^  . . 

..   504 

....  m  .. 

..  76 

....  92i  . 

...  92i 

....  77f  .. 

..  78 

....  89i  .. 

..  90f 

....  99i     . 

...  lOOi 

....  lOOj  . 

..  101 

....  m.  .. 

..  94i 

....    is     .. 

..   23i 

ROBBBT 

W.  MOOBK. 
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THE  LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH  CHESS  MATCH. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  since  tlie  Magazine 
was  made  up>  commenting  on  a  paper  on  the  Chess  Match  in  our  last^ 
and  accompanied  hy  a  Back  Game  and  two  Variations. 


''  I  am^  in  verity^  what  I  suspect  your  witty  correspondent  only  affects 
to  be— an  old  chess  player.  I  perfectly  well  remember  being  present  at 
the  dub  in  St.  James's^  in  May  1783,  when  the  celebrated  Philidor 
defeated  three  eminent  players.  Count  firuhl,  Mr.  Masseres,  and  Mr. 
BowdLer,  playing  three  different  games  at  the  same  time,  without  seeing 
any  of  the  tables.  I  can  hardly  pretend  to  have  had  a  place  in  the 
first  ranks  of  the  great  players  of  those  days ;  and,  at  my  years,  the 
faculties,  it  may  be  supposed,  are  apt  to  be  on  the  wane.  I  can,  however, 
point  out  to  our  metropolitan  players  a  process,  by  which  they  might 
have  won  the  game  in  fine  style — a  process  that  eluded  the  researches  of 
a  committee  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  match,  was  announced 
to  comprehend  the  best  players  in  England.  My  variation  commences 
at  the  25th  move,  a  period  of  the  game  when  youi  soi  disanl  aged  cor- 
respondent erroneously  .supposes  that  the  London  dub  had  lost  their 
superiority.  Mr.  Lewis  may,  perhaps,  suspect  that  the  exchange  of  the 
Rook  for  the  Edinburgh  Bishop  may  have  been  borrowed  from  his  book  ; 
and,  though  I  am  not  conscious  of  it,  it  is  possible  that  the  idea  may 
have  been  suggested  by  that  work.  In  every  other  respect,  however,  the 
following  bade  game,  with  its  two  variations,  differs  entirdy  from  any 
thing  in  his  book :  it  occiu^  at  a  different  stage  of  the  game ;  and  I  leave 
it  to  himself  to  say,  if  it  be  not  infinitely  more  simple  and  decisive  than 
any  of  his  thirteen  variations." 

BACK  GAMB  TO  THE  FIRST  OAMB  OF  THE  MATCH  AT  CHESS 
BETWEEN  LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH. 

Commencing  at  Ute  2bth  Move, 

25.  LoHD.  Queen  to  advene  Bishop*8  fourth  square,  checking. 
Eniy.  King  to  his  Ejiight's  square. 

26.  L.  King*8  Rook  takes  the  adverse  Bishop. 
£.  Knight's  Pawn  takes  the  Rook.* 

27.  L.  Rook  to  adverse  King's  second  square. 
£.  Queen  to  her  Bishop^s  square. -f 


•  The  Rook  might  be  taken  by  the  Queen  ;  but  that  would  prove  equally  fiital,  as 
will  appear  by  a  variation  commencing  at  this  move. 

t  Instead  of  playing  their  Queen,  they  might  have  pushed  their  Queen's  Knight's 
Pawn,  with  the  view  of  advancing  it  to  Queen ;  but  that  measure  would  prove  equally 
disastrous,  as  will  be  shown  by  a  second  variation,  beginning  at  this  move. 
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28.    h.  Queen  to  adtine  Qiiec&*8  fimrdi  aqnaie,  dieddng. 

£.  Rook  oorera  the  dieck.* 
S9.    L.  Rook  takes  the  Book. 

£.  Qaeen  takes  the  Rook. 
90.    L.  Queen  takes  the  advecse  Rook,  checking,  and  wins  the  game. 

Fi&iT  TAUATIOK, 

CotiMunc^Kg  at  the  9dth  Move  qf  the  Back  Game. 

26.  Ediv.  Qneen  takes  the  Rook. 

27.  LoxD.  Queen  to  adTerse  Bishop's  fourth  squaie. 
E.  Rook  to  the  King's  Bishop's  second  square.^ 

28.  L.  Queen  to  adrene  Knight's  thiid  squaie,  dicddng. 
E.  King  to  Bishop's  square.  X 

29.  L.  Queen  takes  the  Rook's  Pawn,  checking. 
£.  King  to  his  Knight's  square. 

30.  L.  Queen  takes  adverse  Knight's  Pawn,  checking. 
£.  King  to  his  Bishop's  square. 

31.  li.  Queen  to  adverse  Rook's  third  square,  checking. 
£•  King  to  his  Knight's  square. 

32.  L.  Rook  to  adverse  King's  fourth  square ;  and  let  the  Edinburgh 

players  mpve  any  where,  thej  will  lose  their  Queen,  or  be 
check-mated  immediately. 

8£Cd>a>  VARIATION. 

Commencing  at  the  27^  Move  of  the  Badt  Game. 

27.  L.  Rook  to  advene  King's  second  square. 
£•  Queen's  Knight's  Pawn  one  square. 

28.  ii;  Qneen  t^es  the  Pawn. 

.     ,£•  Queen  takes  the  adverse  Queen's  Rook's  Pawn.  §^     - 

29.  Xi.  Pawn  advances,  checking. 

.   "&,  King  \o  bis  Bisbop?8  square.  ||      . 
3CL    L.-  Bidiop  to  the  Queen  Rook's  third  square. 

E. '  Qu^^  gives  check  at  adverse  Knight's  square.  % 
.31.    L*  .Rook  covets  ^  ched^  and,  disoovering  a  check  from  the 
Bishop,  takes  the  Edinburj^  Queeri,.and  wins;th^  Ottn^ 


*  If',  instead  of  covering  the  check  with  their  Rook^  Uiey  move  their  King  to 
his  Rook's  square,  that  Rook  would  be  taken  by  the  adverse  Rook,  and  the  Lon^ 
Queen  afterwards  checking  and  re-checking,  the  game  would  be  lost  immediately. 

-|-  Had  they  played  any  thing  else,,  they  would  have  lost  the  game  immediately,  \fj 
the  advance  of  the  adverse  Queen  or  Rook. 

X  Whether  the  Edinburgh  King  moves  to  his  Bishop's  or  Rook's  square,  the  VB» 
disastrous  result  will  ensue. 

§  Had  the  Edinburgh  Club  moved  their  Queen  any  idiere  else,  the  London  pbysf 
would  still  have  checked  with  their  Pawn,  and  the  result  would  be  the  same. 

n  If  they  had  taken  the  Pawn  with  dieir  Rook,  the  London  Queen  would  give  ciieek* 
mate  at  their  Rook's  square  next  move. 

%  Let  them  play  any  where,  the  London  Rook,  retiring  neict  move,  would  diMOver 
dieck,  attadc,  and  take  their  Queen,  and  the  game,  in  every  point  o£  view,  would  be 
inevitably  lost 
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ITALY. 
HI8T0BT  OF  THE  LAST  CONCLAVB, 

Ffxm  the  Sd  to  the  26th  of  September,  1823. 

Romey  Mttff  3»  1825. 

You  ask  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  give  jou  a  history  of  the  last  Con- 
clave. The  Histoires  Anecdotiques  de  Condaves,  collected  by  Gregorio 
Leti,  have  awakened  your  curiosity,  and  you  wish  to  have  a  sketch  of 
the  intrigues  by  which  the  reformed  old  libertine,  who  now  reigns  under 
the  name  of  Leo  the  XII.,  was  raised  to  the  Papal  Chair.  The  task 
you  impose  upon  me  is  very  difficult.  The  police  of  Rome  is  well 
organized ;  the  labours  of  common  and  subordinate  spies  are  overlooked 
and  directed  by  confessors.  Every  body  here  alludes  in  conversation  to  cer- 
tain facts,  an  ignorance  of  which  would  instantly  confer  on  the  possessor 
the  reputation  of  a  dup6 ;  but  no  body  would  relish  the  task  of  initi- 
ating a  stranger  into  the  mysteries  of  this  transaction.  One  might 
bring  upon  oneself  an  imputation  of  having  written  verses  offensive  to 
the  government.  To  incline  you  to  regard  my  errors  (if  I  fall  into  any) 
with  an  indulgent  eye,  I  must  assure  you  that  there  are  not  ten 
foreigners  resident  in  Rome,  even  among  those  who  have  been  there  the 
longnt,  who  possess  any  correct  information  on  the  history  I  am  now 
about  to  relate.  I  owe  my  acquaintance  with  the  facts  to  perscmal  cir- 
cumstances, which  it  would  be  imprudent,  and,  as  you  know  them,  use- 
less to  menrion. 

On  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  the  year  1814,  Pope  Pius  VII.  sent 

July,  1825.  Y 
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a  cardinal  to  Rome  invested  with  fiill  powers.  This  ^t«^'"o1^  who 
was  not  less  imprudent  than  bigotted  and  sangtdnarj^  not  only  abolished 
all  the  laws  introduced  by  the  French^  but  abruptly  annulled  the  autho- 
rity of  all  the  magistrates  established  by  those  heretics.  In  one  hour 
Rome  was  without  government^  without  police,  without  any  means 
whatever  of  repressing  or  punishing  crime.  The  cardinal  in  question^ 
who  had  formerly  been  accessory  to  the  murder  of.  Ge^emL  Duphot  by 
the  mob  of  Rome^  hoped  that  this  same  mob>  particularly  the  papula- 
tion of  the  Transtevere  (the  part  of  the  city  lying  to  the  south-west 
of  the  Tiber)  would  assassinate  the  four  or  five  hundred  men  of 
talent  to  whom  Napoleon  had  entrusted  the  magistrature  of  the  city. 
The  populace  were  in  fact  well  enough  disposed  towards  such  a  project, 
nor  would  the  slightest  obstacle  have  been  opposed  to  its  execution.  A 
few  men>  however^  were  found  who  had  the  address  and  the  humanity 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  mob,  by  getting  up  rejoicings  for  the 
restoration  of  Pius  VII.  The  day  after  these  rejoicings  was  to  puige 
Rome  of  the  philosophers.  (And,  by  the  bye,  even  a  surgeon  who 
had  accepted  a  situation  of  two  pounds  a  month  in  an  hospital  under 
the  French,  was  called  a  philosopher,  and  was  hated  as  an  atheist) 
The  day  after  the  rejoicings,  however,  certain  good  dtisens  took  mea- 
sures, in  spite  of  the  cardinal,  for  again  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
mob  and  diverting  them  from  the  projected  massacre.  For  ei^t  or  ten 
days  the  objects  of  this  fury  were  not  safe.  Pius  VII.  knew  the  whole 
affair,  and  never  forgave  himself  for  it  He  saw  that  his  want  of  ca-- 
pacity  as  a  ruler,  might  have  been  the  means  of  sending  to  hell  several 
hundred  souls^  for  which  he  must  have  been  held  responsible  before  God. 
From  that  moment  he  abandoned  all  his  temponl  power  to  Caxdinal 
Gonsalvi.  This  pious  sovereign  reserved  nodiing  to  himself  but  the 
nomination  to  certain  bishoprics,  and  the  pleasure  of  erecting  some  ine 
specimens  of  architecture — an  art,  of  which,  in  common  with  most  <^  his 
countrymen,  he  was  very  fond. 

There  are  four  places  in  the  government  of  Rome,  which  are  only 
qi^tted  to  assume  the  rank  of  cardinal..  Those  oi  Governor  of  Bome, 
and  of  Tesoriere,  or  Minister  of  Finance,  are  among  the  number. 
Four  others  lurre,  to  a  considerable  extent,  usurped  this  privilege ;  the 
Chief  Auditor  di  Rota,  for  instance,  generally  recdves  the  hat  (The 
Rota  is  the  principal  tribunal  of  the  Roman  States.) 

Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  in  1814,  found  these 
places  occupied  by  inflexible  prelates,  who  insisted  on  those  privileges  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions,  which  had  been  in  use  for  a  oentuiy- 
Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  deq>ly  studied  the 
spirit  of  Nopoleon's  government,  was  imbued  with  the  idea  that  a  prime 
minister  ought  to  be  invested  widi  despotic  power.  This  idea  is  de- 
serring  of  particular  attention.  It  has  had,  and  will  have,  the  strongest 
influence  on  the  destiny  oi  Rome,  Italy>  France,  and  perhi^  «f 
Ireland,  and  of  all  Europe. 
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Cardinal  Gonaalvi  gave  preferment  to  all  the  prelates  who  had  the 
courage  to  enter  into  hie  views.  He  made  them  all  cardinals.  During 
the  eighteenth  century,  a  cardinal  displayed  a  degree  of  luxury  equal 
to  that  of  a  prince  oi  the  blood  in  any  court  of  Europe ;  and  was  be- 
iideSy  of  right,  counsellor  to  the  Pope.  Gonsalvi  reduced  the  cardinals 
to  tke  passiYe  state  which  he  had  seen  allotted  to  Napoleon's  senators  at 
Paris.  Since  the  year  1814,  a  cardinal  at  Rome  continues  to  enjoy  the 
highest  honours :  the  Corps  de  Garde  always  present  arms  and  beat  their 
^buKts  as  he  passes ;  he  has  the  privilege  of  being  above  the  laws,  but 
he  has  no  more  influence  in  the  government  of  the  Pope  than  in  that  of 
the  King  of  France. 

Cardinal  Gonsalvi's  invariable  policy  was  to  fill  the  Sacred  College 
with  men  of  ^  most  limited  capacity  and  of  the  most  timid  character. 
He  thus  rendered  it  impossible  to  find  a  man  capable  of  filling  his  place, 
in  ease  accident,  or  the  cabals  of  his  enemies,  should  excite  in  Pius  VH . 
the  desire  of  removing  him  from  office.  The  result  of  this  fatal  system 
was,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  among  all  the  employ  is  of 
all  the  governments  of  Italy,  fifty  drivellers  worthy  to  compete  with 
those  who  filled  the  Sacred  College  at  the  death  of  Pius  VII.  Cardinal 
Spina,  Archbishop  of  Genoa,  and  Cardinal  Fesch,  unde  to  Napoleon, 
w«e  the  only  men  of  any  ability ;  and  Spina  was  seventy-two. 

These  preliminary  explanations  are  necessary  to  enable  you  to  follow 
my  narrative.  You  would  otherwise  be  inclined  to  stop  me  every 
minute  with  some  reasonable  objection,  which  it  would  occupy  consider- 
able time  to  answer.  I  now  come  to  the  history,  properly  so  caUed,  of 
the  Conclave  of  1823. 

Pius  VII.  died  on  the  20th  of  August,  1823.  He  had  been  in  a  state 
of  perfect  diildishness  for  four  or  five  weeks  before  his  death.  Cardinal 
GoBsalvi,  whose  authority  would,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Papal 
CoDTt,  have  expired  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  Pope  was  known,  had 
the  unheard  of  boldness  to  prevent  the  cardinals  having  access  to  his 
diamber.  Nothing  ooold  be  more  at  variance  with  the  established 
custom,  according  to  which  the, power  of  the  Prime  Minister  ceases  at 
the  death  of  the  Pope,  than  the  confidence  with  which  Gonsalvi 
redconed  on  the  pusillanimity  and  the  stupidity  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  had  filled  the  saxired  college,  as  affording  him  a  probable  chance  of 
retaining  the  ministry  after  the  decease  of  Pius  VII.  His  hopes,  extra- 
VQgant  as  they  were,  were  near  being  crowned  with  success.  In  this 
event  Gronsalvi  would  have  had  some  driveller  nominated  Pope,  secure 
of  thus  retaining  his  power ;  Leo  XII.  would  not  have  been  called  to 
the  office  of  retarding  by  half  a  century  the  progress  of  that  civilization 
wlncb  the  French  had  to  a  certain  extent  introduced  into  the  Roman 
States;  and, — ^what  is  more  important  to  all  Christendom, — ^the  Jesuits 
woold  not  have  gained  that  universal  ascendancy  which  they  actually 


Twelve  days  after  the  death  of  Ac  Pope,  the  Conclave,  as  is  the 

Y  « 
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custom^  was  oipeaaed.  On  %he  following  day,  the  third  of  September, 
it  was  dos^  I  will  spare  jou  the  description  of  the  ceremonial,  wfaicdi 
you  will  find  in  all  the  papers  of  September,  182S.  My  object  is  to  tell 
you  what  the  writers  in  those  papers  did  not  know,  or  what  could  not 
be  printed  in  any  spot  in  Europe,  out  of  England.  The  Palace  of 
the  Quirinal,  or  of  Monte  Cavallo,  was  now  to  be  shut  against  all  in- 
gress or  egress  whatsoever.  The  Prince  Ghigi,  with  his  followers,  exer- 
cised the  right,  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  of  great  importance,  in  the 
middle  ages,  of  guarding  the  Conclave,  and  preventing  all  communicft- 
tion  from  without. 

The  Conclave  was  established  in  the  Palace  of  Monte  Cavallo,  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  Vatican,  on  account  of  the  Mal'aria,  and  its  attend- 
ant fever,  which  at  that  season  of  the  year  prevails  around  the  latter. 
The  French  Ambassador,  who  it  seems  had  a  most  delicate  conscience, 
was  afraid  to  conmiit  the  sin,  of  holding  any  correspondence  with  the 
interior  of  the  Conclave.  But  the  Russian  Envoy,  an  old  man  of  eighty- 
four,  full  of  address  and  cunning,  twice  a  day  received  letters,  which 
informed  him  of  every  thing  that  passed  in  the  Conclave.  They  were 
sent  to  him  in  the  inside  of  roast  chickens  or  of  scooped  oranges.  The 
Prince  Ghigi's  guard  searched  the  servants  who  went  out  and  in,  very 
strictly,  but  the  Prince  would  have  been  afraid  of  a  rupture  with  the 
cardinals  if  he  had  examined  the  roast  fowls  and  the  oranges,  which 
their  eminences  sent  back  to  their  houses  af^  breakfast.  The  Cooitt 
Appony,  Ambassador  from  Austria,  in  imitation  of  the  Russian  Envoy, 
had  established  a  safe  channel  of  communication  with  the  Conclave. 
They  proceeded  to  the  vote  twice  in  every  day  during  its  sitting,  morn- 
ing and  evening.  The  majority  wotild  not  declare  in  favour  of  any 
cardinal.  The  votes  were  burnt  in  a  chimney,  which  is  visible  from 
the  Piazza  di  Monte  Cavallo.  This  square  was  crouded  the  whole  day 
long.  When  the  people  of  Rome  saw  the  little  smoke  escaping  from  the 
chimney  on  which  all  eyes  were  fixed,  they  dispersed,  saying — '*  We 
shall  have  no  Pope  again  to-day."  As  the  government  ci  the  Pope  is  a 
pure  despotism,  nothing  can  be  more  important  to  the  people  of  Rome 
than  the  choice  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Among  the  higher  classes 
there  is  perhaps  hardly  an  individual  to  be  found  who  is  not  connected 
with  some  one  of  the  cardinals.  If  that  cardinal  is  chosen  Pope,  the 
fortune  of  his  friends  and  creatures  is  made. 

The  circumstance  which  at  this  period  took  the  strongest  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Rome,  a  people  equally  remarkable  for  feroci^, 
superstition,  and  genius,  was,  that  the  death  of  Pius  VII.,  an  event  of 
immense  importance  to  Rome,  had  been  foretold,  and  certainly  with 
extraordinary  accuracy  and  distinctness,  in  the  Casamia,  an  ftlwif^nar  in 
great  repute  there,  which  is  manufactured  not  at  Liege,  like  ^bat  ^ 
Mathieu  Laensberg,  but  at  Faenza. 

No  Pope  since  St.  Peter  has  occupied  the  chair  for  twenty-four  yeaxe; 
whence  the  proverb,  Non  videbis  annos  Petri     If  the  good  Pins  VII. 
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had  lived  to  the  month  of  March,  1824,  he  would  have  governed  the 
Church  for  the  same  numher  of  years  as  the  apostle ;  in  which  event  the 
people  of  this  country  confidently  heHeve  Rome  would  have  been  utterly 
and  instantly  destroyed.  You,  in  London,  will  laugh  at  such  qpinions, 
but  here  th^  have  absolute  sway.  The  Roman  Princes  being  for  the 
most  part  educated  by  lacquies  or  by  poor  priests,  who,  with  reawn,  look 
upon  the  most  absurd  superstitions  as  the  out- works  of  their  religion, 
believe  in  predictions  more  firmly  perhaps  than  they  believe  in  the 
gospeL  This,  indeed,  I  must  remark  en  piusant,  does  not  enjoy  much 
credit  at  Rome,  for  where  are  we  to  look  in  the  gospel  for  the  institu- 
ti<m  of  the  mass  ?  The  Italian  priests,  who  dread  lest  this  reflection 
should  occur  to  the  people,  endeavour  to  keep  the  scriptures  in  the  bade 
ground. 

One  feeling  alone  animated  the  majority  of  the  cardinals  when,  on 
the  dd  of  September,  1823,  the  gates  of  the  palace  of  Monte  CavaUo 
were  walled  up.  This  feeling  was  hatred  to  Gonsalvi,  who  for  nine 
long  years  had  ruled  with  the  most  despotic  sway.  Cardinal  Gonsalvi 
had  moreover  greatly  sunk  the  importance  of  the  purple ;  and  though 
three>fourths  of  the  college  owed  their  elevation  to  him,  they  never 
forgave  him  the  wound  he  had  inflicted  on  their  dignity.  Lastly,  Car- 
dinal Gonsalvi,  in  spite  of  his  perfect  good  breeding,  could  not  entirely 
conceal  his  contempt  for  the  profound  stupidity  of  the  colleagues  he  had 
chosen.  As  Rome  and  the  rank  of  cardinal  are  nothing  without  religion, 
and  as  "  religion  has  every  thing  to  fear  from  France,"  (an  expression 
which  is  become  proverbial  among  ^eir  eminendes),  in  spite  of  their 
slender  stock  of  intellect,  the  cardinals  entered  the  Conclave  with  a  firm 
resolution  of  calling  to  the  papal  chair  a  man  of  courage  and  firmness, 
capable  otf  guarding  the  interests  and  maintaining  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  The  decline  of  the  forty  or  fifty  modes  of  faith,  comprehended 
under  the  word  popery,  which  keeps  pace  with  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  is  perceptible  even  in  Rome,  and  much  more  so  at  Ravenna, 
Bologna,  and  also  in  the  fine  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Appenines. 
At  Rome  the  people  generally  believe  in  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  in  the 
Saints,  and  trouble  themselves  very  little  about  God. 

Since  they  were  determined  to  elect  a  man  of  decided  character,  the 
choice  ought  unquestionably  to  have  fallen  on  Cavalchini,  former 
governor  of  Rome.  Cavalchini  is  stiU  noted  among  the  people  (and  in 
this  sense  all  classes  may  be  called  people),  for  the  cruelty  he  displayed 
while  governor,  in  hanging  some  of  the  assassins  who  stabbed  people  in 
the  streets.  Cavalchini  was  on  the  point  of  being  pope,  when,  unluckily 
for  him,  the  Conclave  received  French  papers,  containing  a  moderate  pro- 
clamation issued  by  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  during  his  campaign  in 
Spain.  This  proclamation  completely,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
changed  the  fixed  determination  of  all  these  imbecile  old  men.  They 
agreed  that  the  government  of  France  being  decidedly  moderate,  sup- 
posing the  Duke  d'Angouleme  to  be  acting  under  the  guidance  of  his 
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luide's  ministen,  they  must,  in  order  to  ocmciliate  Fniioe^  elec^  % 
moderate  Pope.  Poor  Cavaldiiiii^  haviiig  been  guilty  of  tke  extraoN 
dinary  severity  of  hanging  assassins,  was  therefore  out  of  the  questiim. 
All  wishes  were  then  directed  towards  one  of  the  body  whom  I  Biuat  not 
name.  This  cardinal  was  also  certain  of  his  election,  when  one  of  his 
colleagues,  his  intimate  friend,  reminded  their  eminences  that  during 
the  reign  of  Pius  VI.  this  individual,  then  simple  Monsigncnre,  had  been 
guilty  of  peijuiy  in  the  famous  Lepri  cause.  (The  Lepri  cauae  was 
oonceming  a  celebrated  robbery  conmdtted  by  Pius  VI.  for  the  benefit  of 
his  nephew,  the  Duke  BraschL  A  very  rich  man  named  L^pri  wai 
engaged  in  a  law-suit,  on  the  fate  of  which  the  whcde  of  his  pn^eitf 
depended.  He  got  himself  Biade  Monsignore.  The  Pope  held  out  to 
him  hopes  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  Lepri  bequeathed  his  whole  fortune, 
including  his  law-suit,  to  Pius  VI.  The  tribunal  had  honesty  enou^ 
to  decide  the  cause  against  the  Pope.  Pius  VI.  immediately  dismissed 
the  judges,  and  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  greater  part  oi  the 
contested  prc^rty.  So  much  for  this  hero  o£  the  church.  Pope  Pius  VI.) 
The  charge  of  perjury  ruined  the  prospects  of  this  cardinal,  whom  I 
will  not  name.  Pious  scruples  of  another  kind  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
election  of  Cardinal  N.,  in  whose  favour  all  sufirages  seemed  united  about 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  Conclave  (the  17th  September,  1823).  Thirty- 
three  voices  decided  the  election,  and  on  the  17th  of  September  this 
cardinal  was  sure  of  twenty-eight,  but  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
taken  a  cup  of  chocolate  on  a  fast  day.  This  cup  of  chocolate  cost  him 
the  tiara. 

The  sufirages  of  these  feeble-minded  men  then  seemed  directed  towards 
the  Cardinal  della  Somaglia,  an  old  man  of  high  birth,  who  had  fcnrmer- 
ly  led  a  very  debauched  life,  but  had  reformed,  and  for  the  last  thirty 
years  had  been  a  great  devotee.  The  cardinals  agreed  that  the  essential 
point, — considering  that  he  was  eighty, — was  to  get  out  of  him  whom  he 
would  aj^int  Segretario  di  Stato  (prime  minister),  in  the  event  of  his 
being  chosen.  He  was  sounded  on  this  head,  and  re^^ed,  that  Cardinal 
Albani  would  possess  his  entire  confidence.  "  Cardinal  Albani,"  cried 
their  terrified  eminences,  "  that  man  is  equal  to  two  Gonsalvis,  and  we 
have  had  enough  of  one !"  Cardinal  Albani,  the  last  of  his  family,  has 
twelve  thousand  a  year  (sterling);  and  though  for  many  years  a  cardinal, 
had  not  determined  to  become  a  priest  until  the  time  of  the  Conclave  of 
1823.  At  that  precise  period,  the  dispensation  he  had  obtained  to  hold 
the  dignity  of  cardinal  without  taking  orders,  expired.  Albani  is  gene- 
rally thought  a  villain,  and  is  believed  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  most 
iniquitous  intrigues  at  Vienna  and  at  Naples.  He  is  execrated  at  Rome 
for  having  endeavoured  to  organise  a  massacre  in  1814.  His  object  wait 
as  he  himself  professed,  to  exterminate  the  race  of  philosophers^  en- 
gendered by  the  French  administration  For  a  long  time  he  expended 
a  large  part  of  his  immense  income  in  the  seduction  of  ypung  girls  at 
Rome.     Albani  is  probably  the  only  cardinal  now  living  who  is  di»- 
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tingouhed  at  onee  for  licentkmsiiefis  and  atrocity.  He  would  have  been 
noUiing  remarkable  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Albani 
was  accessary  to  the  assassinations  of  Basseville  and  of  General  Duphot 
The  faction  €£  the  Zdanti  (the  Saints  as  we  should  saj^  or  the  divots  as  the 
French  have  it)  actuated  by  mortal  hatred  to  Gonsalvi,  and  by  hostility 
to  ihose  of  the  cardinals  who  were,  or  were  esteemed^  men  of  sense  and 
moderation,  had,  from  the  first,  the  election  in  their  power.  After  the  re- 
ply of  Cardinal  della  Somaglia,  by  which  he  had  unconsciously  given  a  de- 
cisive Uow  to  his  interests,  this  faction  turned  their  thoughts  to  Cardinal 
Severoli,  who  lately  died  at  Rome.  The  great  merit  at  Severoli,  who 
was  bom  poor,  was,  that  on  his  nomination  to  the  rich  bishopric  of 
Viterbo,  he  ordered  his  peo^de  never  to  set  more  than  three  dishes  on 
his  table.  Severoli  was  of  a  character  which  inclined  him  to  moderation, 
but  his  principles  were  altogether  those  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
firmly  bdieved  that  a  man  might  secure  his  damnation  by  opening  a 
book.  In  spite  of  this  c^nnion,  so  dear  to  all  ultra-lojal  and  pious  minds, 
Severoli,  when  Legate  at  Vienna  in  I8O9.  found  occaaon  to  quarrel 
widi  the  £mperor  Francis.  Napoleon  having,  at  that  time,  had  the 
fciBj  to  ask  in  marrii^  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  a  weak,  narrow 
minded  girl,  the  Emperor  thought  himself  too  happy  to  have  the  means 
in  his  power  of  preventing  a  second  visit  of  the  French  to  Vienna.  The 
nuncio  represented  to  him  with  all  the  boldness  of  an  apostle  (or,  to  use 
the  words  of  M.  de  la  Mennais,  a  French  priest  greatly  esteemed  at 
Rome,  with  all  the  courage  of  a  priest),  that  he  could  not  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  a  man  whose  wife  was  still  living.  This  act  of 
firmness  established  Severoli's  claim  to  the  throne,  in  the  minds  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  the  elder  cardinals,  minds  steeped  in  all  the  stupdity  and 
absurdity  of  hante  devotion. 

To  understand  the  grand  incident  of  this  Conclave,  the  incident  to 
which  we  are  now  coming,  you  must  be  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
four  crowns  have  the  right  of  excluding  the  individual  who  is  about  to 
be  nominated  Pope.  The  condition  of  this  exclusion,  so  ludicrous  in  an 
assembly  which  professes  to  be  guided  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  is,  that  it  be  declared  before  the  last  examination  of  the 
votes>  and  before  the  nomination  of  the  Pope.  One  day,  Severoli  had 
twenty-rix  voices.  Thirty-three  was  the  number  required,  and  in  the 
mght  eight  Cardinals  declared  in  his  favour.  During  this  conclave,  the 
exclusions  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  were  little  feared.  The 
King  of  Spain,  prisoner  of  the  Cortes,  had  other  affairs  on  his  hands 
than  those  of  the  Conclave.  The  exclusion  of  Portugal,  it  was  calculated, 
oould  not  arrive  in  time.  As  for  France,  the  Cardinals  d^  la  Fare,  and 
de  Clermont  Tonnfere,  while  they  really  were  totally  ignorant  of  what 
passed  in  the  Conclave,  were  persuaded  that  they  led  the  rest.  The 
Italian  Cardinals  amused  themselves  with  the  folly  of  their  Frenoh 
colleagues.  They  had  moreover  declared  that  France,  not  being  quite 
convinced  that  it  Was  legitimate  to  controul  the  choice  of  the  Holy 
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Ghoet^  would  not  use  her  right  of  exduiiom,  provided  only  that  nei^er 
the  Archduke  Rodolph  nor  Cardinal  Feach  were  thought  of. 
;  The  Cardinals  who  had  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Severoli 
cahal  wanted  to  make  Austria  explain  her  intentions  with  r^ard  to  their 
choice.  This  appears  to  me  the  only  part  of  the  history  of  the  Conclave 
which  is  not  clear.  One  evening,  when  seven  or  eight  of  Severoli's 
partisans  were  together,  they  set  a  spy  to  watch  Cardinal  Alhani^  who 
was  known  to  he  the  hearer  of  the  commands  of  Austria.  (This  they 
call  heing  in  the  secret  of  Austria.)  They  were  suddenly  informed 
that  Cardinal  Albani  had  heen  seen  going  towards  that  part  of  the 
corridor  upon  which  the  door  of  the  cell  where  they  were  met  opened. 
They  listened^  and  heard  the  slow  steps  of  Albani,  walking  along  the 
silent  corridor  and  approaching  their  cell,  when  Cardinal  Pallotta,  who 
is  gifted  with  a  voice  proportioned  to  his  great  bulk,  exclaimed  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  rendered  impatient  by  opposition,  ''  In  short,  whether 
your  eminences  comply  with  our  requests,  or  not,  signifies  little :  we  are 
sure  of  thirty-four  votes;  and  to-morrow  morning  Severoli  will  he  Pope." 
As  Pallotta  finished  this  speech,  he  left  the  cell,  and  met  Albani  face  to 
face ;  Albani  was  as  pale  as  death.  Pallotta  afiected  to  be.in  the  greatest 
confusion. 

In  the  night.  Cardinal  Albani  sent  a  confidential  messenger  to  Count 
Appony,  the  Austrian  ambassador.  The  man  passed  Prince  Ghigi  and 
his  guards,  in  spite  of  all  their  vigilance,  and  the  next  morning,  hefore 
they  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  votes»  Cardinal  Albani,  with 
the  perturbed  air  of  a  man  who  feels  that  the  success  of  all  his  ambi- 
tious schemes  must  be  decided  by  the  step  he  is  taking,  announced  to 
the  Conclave,  then  on  the  point  of  nominating  Severoli,  and  in  hi^ 
spirits  at  the  near  termination  of  the  sitting,  that  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  had  sent  in  his  exclusion  of  the  Cardinal  Bishop 
of  Viterho. 

All  eyes  were  instantly  fixed  upon  Cardinal  SeverolL  At  the  moment, 
he  bore  the  overthrow  of  all  his  hopes  extremely  welL  He  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  remember  the  sort  of  conduct  demanded  of  him  by 
his  character  of  priest  He  rose  fiom  his  place,  and  went  up  to  Cardi- 
nal Albani,  and  oordiaUif  embraced  him.  "  What  thanks,"  said  he,  ''  do 
I  not  owe  your  eminence  for  the  timely  intervention  by  which  you  have 
delivered  me  from  the  overpowering  weight  which  threatened  my 
feebleness  and  infirmity  !  " 

Returning  to  his  place,  Severoli  demanded  that  the  secretary  should 
record  the  exclusion.  His  colleagues  wished  to  spare  him  this  mortifica- 
tion, but  he  was  peremptory.  This  action  was  thought  a  proof  of  sin- 
gular greatness  of  mind.  As  the  right  of  exclusion  could  be  exercised 
but  once,  in  one  conclave,  Severoli's  demand  was  perfectly  reasonable. 
He  thus  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  Austria  to  exclude  any  one  of  his 
intimate  friends,  in  case  the  Conclave  should  be  disposed  to  give  him  the 
eonsolation  of  electing  one. 
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The  legistxatioii  tinu  heroically  demanded  being  made>  Cai^dinal 
SeTeroli  felt  all  the  faittemess  of  his  disappointment.  He  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  hall  of  the  Condave,  and  to  retire  to  his  celL  He  was  so  ill 
as  to  be  forced  to  go  to  bed.  From  that  moment  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  a  few  months  since,  Severoli  never  recovered  his  health. 
After  he  had  quitted  the  hall  of  the  Conclave,  the  cardinals  proceeded 
immediately  to  an  examination  of  the  votes.  This  was  wholly  insigni- 
ficant, and  undertaken  merely  to  afford  time  for  them  all  to  reflect  on 
the  important  event  which  had  just  occurred.  The  best  of  the  matter  is, 
that  during  the  night  which  followed  the  day  of  the  exclusion,  several  of 
the  most  ancient  cardinals  were  troubled  with  strange  stings  of  remorse. 
They  thought  they  remembered  that  it  was  really  and  indeed  the 
Holy  Ghost  who  had  inspired  them  with  the  idea  of  electing  the 
Bishop  of  Viterbo.  On  the  following  morning,  these  conscientious 
cardinals  went  to  him,  and  said,  with  one  accord,  ''  We  put  oursdves 
entirely  under  the  guidance  of  your  eminence,  we  entreat  yxm  to  point 
out  to  us  a  fit  candidate  for  the  throne  of  St  Peter."  Cardinal  Severoli 
repHed  in  these  precise  words.  '^  I  should  choose  Cardinal  Annibal  della 
Genga  or  Cardinal  de  Gregori." 

Cardinal  della  Genga  had  been  the  mortal  enemy  of  Gonsalvi  for 
many  years.  Cardinal  Quarantini,  unde  of  Gonsalvi,  had  persecuted 
Monsignore  della  Genga.  In  his  youth,  Delia  Genga  was  remarimUe 
for  his  personal  beauty  and  for  his  licentiousness.  When  he  was  about 
fifty-five,  many  of  the  children  of  his  first  mistress,  the  wife  of  General 
Pffifer,  then  living  at  Rome,  he  was  converted.  He  was  sixty-two 
at  the  time  of  the  Conclave.  He  had  one  great  claim  to  the  suf- 
firages  of  the  elder  cardinals.  He  had  received  the  holy  viaticum  not 
less  than  seventeen  times,  and  was  every  year  in  danger  of  d3ring  from 
hemorrhage. 

His  rival.  Cardinal  Gregori,  ever  since  the  year  1814,  has  been 
saying  to  the  French  Ambassador,  '^  I  am  a  Bourbon;  what  can  be  more 
desirable  for  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  than  that  a  Bourbon  should  fill 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter."  The  cardinal  is  right ;  he  is  a  bastard  of 
Charles  III.  and  brother  of  the  two  late  kings  of  Naples  and  of  Spain. 
He  has  a  very  noble  air,  and  though  he  is  by  no  means  remarkaMe 
for  talent,  and  his  nose  is  preposterously  large,  he  has  an  ani- 
mated and  open  physiognomy.  He  addressed  the  following  argu- 
ments to  the  Austrian  Ambassador.  ''  Sooner  or  later,  you  will  endea- 
vour to  raise  Cardinal  Rodolph  to  the  papal  chair.  He  will  have  to 
encounter  considerable  opposition  firom  the  other  powers  of  Furope  on  ^ 
the  ground  of  his  being  a  Prince ;  your  best  way,  therefore,  is  to  make 
me  his  predecessor ;  I  am  of  royal  blood,  and  almost  a  prince ;  I  shall 
smooth  the  way  for  Cardinal  Rodolph." 

On  leaving  Severoli,  all  the  cardinals  repaired  to  the  hall  of  election 
to  vote.  The  examiners,  on  counting  the  votes,  found  thirty-four  tickets 
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beaiing  tlie  naiae  of  Cardinal  Aniubal  delia  Genga;  they  proceedad  no 
further  in  their  examination^  but  turning  to  the  new  Pope  fell  at  fait 
feet 

Delia  Genga^  not  less  skilled  in  his  part^  nor  less  mindful  of  it>  than 
Severdiy  lif^  up  his  long  robe,  and  showing  his  swelled  legs  to  the 
cardinals,  '*  How/'  exclaimed  he^  '*  can  you  expect  me  to  take  upon 
myself  the  biprthen  of  the  church  of  Christ  ?  You  wiU  overpower  my 
feebleness.  What  will  beccHne  of  the  church  in  the  present  state  of  her 
necessities,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  pope  who  is  alwajrs  ill  and  wiH  be 
bedridden  ?  "  The  cardinals  made  an  appropriate  reply,  and  proceeded  to 
the  first  ceremonies  usual  on  the  exaltation  of  a  pope,  which  you  will 
find  described  at  length  in  all  the  works  which  treat  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  The  pope  receives  precisely  the  same  adorations  as  the  God 
Quist  Jesus,  whose  vicar  he  is.  It  is  understood^  however,  that  he  re- 
ceives those  honours  only  in  his  character  of  representative.  During 
the  Conclave  of  1823,  which  lasted  twenty-three  days,  from  the  Sd  to 
the  28th  of  September,  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  agitatum. 
The  choice  of  the  new  pontiff  would  decide  which  was  to  prevail,  the 
Liberal  party  supported  by  Gonsalvi,  or  the  Ultra  party  headed  by  the 
imbecile  Cardinal  Pacca.  Gonsalvi  was  not  a  man  of  sufficient  genius 
and  elevation  of  mind  to  give  the  people  liberal  institutions,  or  to  create 
bodies  of  men  interested  in  directing  the  government  of  the  church  in  a 
manner  conformable  with  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion.  Gonsalvi 
could  only  be  regarded  as  a  lucky  accident.  He  was  a  man  of  good  in- 
tentions and  enlightened  views  placed  upon  a  despotic  throne.  A  coun- 
try cannot  be  permanently  benefited  by  such  a  ruler ;  whatever  good  he 
may  do  ends  with  his  life.  When  J  speak  of  Gonsalvi's  administration 
as  useful^  I  must,  of  course,  be  understood  to  mean  by  comparison.  His 
liberalism  was,  however,  sufficient  to  astound  the  Romans,  who  are  two 
centuries  behind  France  or  England  in  civilisation.  But  this  same 
liberalism  was  very  far  below  what  was  required  by  the  degree  of  intel- 
ligence to  be  found  at  Bologna,  and  other  towns  of  Romagna.  These 
places  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  France. 

.  Duiring  the  Conclave  of  1823,  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Rome 
was  singularly  divided.  They  actually  believed  themselves  conquered 
by  Austria.  Nothing  could  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  abhorrence  in 
which  the  government  of  the  priests  is  held,  an  abhorrence  which  is  in- 
deed publicly  avowed,  than  that,  in  spite  of  the  avarice  of  Austria,  and 
her  persecutions  of  the  Carbonari,  this  conquest  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
subject  of  rejoicing.  The  following  circumstance  gave  ri^  to  diis 
Strange  rumour.  An  Austrian  captain  who  was  taking  an  hundred  and 
fifty  recruits  to  join  the  army  of  occupation  in  Naples,  entered  Viterbo 
about  the  15th  of  September.  The  captain,  delighted  with  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  wine,  got  drunk,  and  his  troop  followed  his  exam{de.  During 
his  debauch,  he  happened  to  hear  that  the  Pope  was  dead,  and  that  Uie 
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throne  was  vacant  ThiF  id^a  fenjoented  ia  Ins  brain  to  such  a  degree^ 
tibat  when  the  guard  at  the  gates  of  Viterbo  called  qui  vive,  he  rej^ed 
that  he  was  4xime  to  take  possession  of  Rome  in  the  name  of  His  Mft- 
jesty^  Francis^  Emperor  of  Rome.  The  guard  was  delighted  at  the 
news,  and  made  no  resistance.  The  captain  marched  his  hundred  and 
Bfty  men  to  the  piazza  of  Viterbo>  where  he  drew  them  up ;  they  were 
billeted  as  usual;  and^  in  another  hour>  the  whole  of  the  Austrian 
troops  were  getting  more  completely  drunk  with  their  hosts,  and  think- 
ing no  more  of  the  conquest  of  Viterbo.  But  the  papal  commander  of 
the  place  had  in  the  mean  time  dispatched  a  courier  to  Rome.  In  % 
quarter  of  an  hour,  all  Rome  rung  with  this  important  news,  and  was 
already  regarded  by  its  inhabitants  as  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  empire 
On  the  following  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Aus* 
trian  captain,  with  his  hundred  and  fifty  recruits,  made  his  entry  into 
Rome  from  Viterbo,  by  the  gato  €i  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  protesta- 
tions of  the  Ambassador,  Appony,  thirty  thousand  spectators,  delighted 
to  be  conquered,  lined  the  way  through  which  he  passed.  Even  in  the 
Conclave  the  report  gained  credit,  and  it  is  now  firmly  believed  that,  if 
Count  Appony  had  been  a  man  of  any  vigour  and  promptitude,  he  mi^t 
have  caused  tibe  Archduke  Rodolph  to  be  nominated  to  the  Popedom  thai 
very  day ;  he  might,  at  least,  have  got  some  German  cardinal  elected. 
The  new  Pope  would  have  instantly  created  thirty  young  German  car* 
dinals,  who  would  have  secured  the  election  of  Archduke  Rodolph  (who 
is  himself  not  old)  at  the  next  Conclave. 

The  other  anecdote  is  of  little  importance  but  as  it  illustrates  the 
wonderful  silliness  of  the  French  cardinals,  M.  Fare  and  de  Clermont 
Tonnerre.  They  were  fully  and  constantly  persuaded  that  they  led  the 
Conclave,  while,  in  reality,  they  were  so  completely  the  laughing  stock  of 
all  the  others,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  probable  electioil  of  Se- 
veroli,  till  Cardinal  Albani  proclaimed  the  exclusion  on  the  part  of 
Austria.    ' 

T)xe  anniversary  of  some  fete  or  other  of  the  Bourbon  family  falls 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  September.  On  the  day  of  this  fSte 
the  French  cardinals  said  to  their  colleagues,  before  they  proceeded  to 
the  examination  of  the  votes,  "  Your  eminences  should  choose  this  day 
for  the  election  of  a  Pope.  The  compliment  would  be  very  agreeable 
to  the  King,  our  master."  You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  efiect  this  in- 
solent impertinence  produced  on  the  other  cardinals.  The  power  of  the 
tiara  is,  indeed,  greatly  diminished,  but  the  forms  of  the  court  of  Rome 
are  eternal,  and  these  forms  are  all  expressive  of  the  profoundest 
veneration.  The  folly  of  the  French  cardinals  is  become  proverbial  at 
Rome.  Cardinal  della  Somaglia  (Prime  Minister)  said,  a  few  days  after 
this  occurrence,  that  Cardinal  de  Clermont  Tonnerre  was  worse 
than  an  epizooiie  (a  murrain). 

Such,  my  dear  friend,  is  the  history  of  the  elevation  of  Caidinal 
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Annibal  de  la  €renga.  Pope  Leo  X.  so  odefarated  for  his  talents,  who 
was  poisoned  in  the  midst  of  his  enlightened  efforts  to  advance  the  dri- 
Hsatum  of  Italj^  granted  a  fief  to  the  family  of  the  Marquesses  de  la 
Genga — very  poor  nobles  of  the  little  town  of  Spoletta  To  show  his 
gratitude  for  this  gift^  Cardinal  de  la  Genga  took  the  name  of  Leo  XIL 
Leo  XI.  was  a  Medici  as  well  as  Leo  X.^  but  was  very  little  known.  He 
reigned  only  twenty-seven  days. 

Leo  XII.  has  afforded  a  complete  triumph  to  the  Ultra  party.  There 
are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  him  and  Charles  X.  Both  are 
old  libertines  enfeebled  by  age  and  debauchery^  tormented  with  the  fev 
of  hell>  and  besi^;ed  by  the  Jesuits.  Leo  XII.  is^  moreover,  very  ava- 
ridous^  and  that  quality  is  especially  execrated  by  the  Romans.  His 
sdieme  of  prohibiting  all  amusements  and  spectacles  during  the  holy 
year,  1825,  has  converted  Rome  into  a  desert.  I  occupy  a  delightful 
lodging,  which  costs  me  twenty  scudi  a  month,  (4^  5^.  4c{.) ;  and  which, 
last  year,  let  for  forty-eight  scudi,  lOL 

The  rent  of  their  lodgings  is  the  sole  source  of  income  to  the  poor 
citizens  of  Rome.  The  government  is  generally  execrated,  and  I  run  no 
risk  of  being  accused  of  exaggeration  when  I  say  that  this  country  ar- 
dently longs  to  be  conquered.  The  King  of  Naples,  Francis  I.  is 
greatly  beloved  at  Rome ;  and,  if  the  Holy  Alliance  would  let  him,  might 
conquer  the  whole  papal  dominions  without  firing  a  gun.  Such  are  the 
political  results  of  the  Conclave  of  1823. 

R.  P. 


TO  CHARLES  LAMB. 

WaiTTKV  OVEE  ▲  FI.A8K  OF   SHEEEIS. 

Dear  Lamb,  I  drink  to  thee, — to  thee 
Manied  to  sweet  Liberty ! — 

What ! — old  friend,  and  art  thou  freed 

From  the  bondage  of  the  pen  ? 

Free  from  care  and  toil  indeed — 

Free  to  wander  amongst  meo 

When  and  howsoe'er  thou  wilt, — 

All  thy  drops  of  labour  spilt 

On  those  huge  and  figured  pages. 

Which  will  deep  undasp'd  for  ages. 

Little  knowing  who  did  wield 

The  quill  that  traversed  their  white  field  ? 
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Came, — another  vofjtitj  healtli ! 
Tboo  hast  eam'd  thy  sum  of  wealth, 
Coimtlefls  ease^ — immortal  leisure^ — 
Dajs-^-and  nights  of  boundless  pleasure, 
Cheoquer'd  by  no  dream  of  pain. 
Such  as  hangs  on  derk-like  brain 
Like  a  nightniare>  and  doth  press 
The  happy  soul  from  happiness. 

Oh !  happy  thou> — ^whoee  all  of  time 
(Day,  and  eve,  and  morning-prime) 
Is  fill'd  with  talk  on  pleasant  themes, — 
Or  visions  quaint,  which  come  in  dreams 
Such  as  panther'd  Bacchus  rules. 
When  his  rod  is  on  *  the  schools'. 
Mixing  wisdom  with  their  wine ; — 
Or,  perhaps,  thy  wit  so  fine 
Strayeth  in  some  elder  book. 
Whereon  our  modem  Solons  look 
With  severe  ungifted  eyes. 
Wondering  what  thou  seest  to  prise. 
Happy  thou,  whose  skill  can  take 
Pleasure  at  each  turn,  and  slake 
Thy  thirst  by  every  fountain  Inink, 
Where  less  wise  men  would  pause  to  shrink. 
Sometimes  'mid  stately  avenues 
With  Cowley  thou  or  Marvel's  muse 
Dost  walk,— or  Gray,  by  Eton  towers, 
Or  Pope,  in  Hampton's  chesnut  bowers, — 
Or  Walton,  by  his  loved  Lea  stream : — 
Or,— dost  thou  with  our  Milton  dream 
Of  Eden,  and  the  Apocaljrpse, 
And  hear  the  words  from  his  great  lips  ? 

Speak ! — In  what  grove  or  hazel  shade 
For  '^  musing  Meditation  made," 
Dost  wander,— or  on  Penshurst  lawn. 
Where  Sydney's  fame  had  time  to  dawn 
And  die,  ere  yet  the  hate  of  men 
Could  envy  at  his  perfect  pen  ? 
Or,  dost  thou  in  some  London  street. 
With  voices  fill'd  and  thronging  feet. 
Loiter,  with  mien  'twixt  grave  and  gay — 
Or  take,  along  some  pathway  sweet. 
Thy  calm  suburban  way  ? — 
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Happy  beyond  that  man  of  Ron, 

Whom  mere  content  could  ne'er  engron. 

Art  thoth — ^with  hope^ — health, — *'  learned  leisure," 

Fiiendfl — ^books — ^thj  thoughts — an  endless  pleasure ! 

—Yet — ^yet — (for  when  was  pleasure  made 

Sunshine  all  without  a  shade  ?) 

Thou,  perhaps,  ds  now  thou  rovest 

Through  the  busy  scenes  thou  lovest 

With  an  idler's  careless  look. 

Turning  some  moth-pierced  book, 

Feel'st  a  sharp  and  sudden  woe 

For  yisicins  yanished  long  ago  I — 

And  then  ^taa  diink'st  how  time  has  fled 

Over  thy  unsilver'd  head. 

Snatching  many  a  fellow  ndnd 

Away,  and  leaving' — what ^behind  ? — 

Nought,  alas !  save  joy  and  pain 
Mingled  ever,  like  a  strain 
Of  music  where  the  discords  vie 
With  the  truer  harmony. 
So,  perhaps,  with  thee  the  vein 
Is  sullied  ev^, — so  the  diain 
Of  habits  and  afiections  old. 
Like  a  wei^t  of  solid  gold^ 
.  ^^  Presseth  on  thy  gentle  breast. 

Till  sorrow  rob  thee  of  thy  rest. 

— ^Ay  r    So  it  is.     Ev'n  /  (whose  lo* 

The  fairy  Love  so  long  forgot) 

Seated  beside  this  Sherris  wine. 

And  near  to  books  and  shapes  divine. 

Which  poets  and  the  painters  past 

Have  wrought  in  lines  ihat  aye  shall  last^— 

Ev'n  I,  with  Shakspeare's  self  beside  me. 

And  One,  whose  tender  talk  can  guide  me 

Through  fears,  and  pains,  and  troublous  themes, — 

Whose  smile  doth  fall  upon  my  dreams 

Like  sunshine  on  a  stormy  sea, — 

Want  someiking, — ^when  I  think  of  ikeei 

Ma^^S,  1825.  C. 
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LOSS  OF  THE  KENT  EAST  INDIAMAN. 

[[The  fcfflowing  naitative  reeordi  tlie  proceediiigs  on  board  the  Cabo- 
LiNE,  Captain  Bibby^  relative  to  the  presoryatiim  of  fourteen  men 
who  were  left  on  the  wreck  of  the  Kent  East  Indiaman.  The  details 
«re  exceedingly  interesting,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  authentic.  The 
scenes  here  described^  took  place  after  die  departure  of  the  Cambria, 
from  the  burning  remains  of  the  Indiaman.  From  the  account  of 
Ciqptain  Cook,  it  would  appear,  that  he  thought  none  of  the  crew 
of  the  Kent  had  been  left  upon  the  vesseL  Out  of  637  souls  were 
saved  554t,  the  rest  were  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  in  makii^  for 
the  Cambria — ^Ed.]] 

About  twelve  o'clock  at  night  on  the  1st  of  March  last,  a  bright  light 
was  observed  in  the  horizon  by  the  watch  of  the  bark  Cardine  on  her 
passage  from  Alexandria  to  Liverpool,  proceeding  apparently  from  a 
ship  on  fire.  It  having  blown  strong  the  preceding  d&j,  the  Caroline 
was  at  the  time  under  douUe  reefed  main  and  fore-top  sails,  main  tr7«> 
sail,  and  fore-top-mtst  stay-sail,  close  upon  a  wind  with  a  heavy  sea 
going.  Word  was  immediately  passed  to  Captain  Bibby,  whd  instantly 
bore  up,  and  setting  his  main-top  gallant  sail  ran  down  towards  the  spot. 

About  two  o'clock,  when  every  eye  was  intensely  fixed  upon  the 
increasing  brightness  in  the  sky,  a  sudden  jet  of  vivid  light  darted 
upwards,  evidently  caused  by  an  explosion,  though  they  were  as  yet 
too  far  distant  to  hear  any  report.  In  half  an  hour  the  Caroline  had 
approached  sufficiently  near  to  make  out  the  wreck  of  a  large  vessel  lying 
head  to  wind,  of  which  nothing  remained  but  the  ribs  and  frame  timbers, 
which,  marking  the  outlines  of  a  double  line  of  ports  and  quarter* 
galleries,  afforded  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  burning  skeleton  was 
the  remnant  of  a  first  dass  East  Indiaman  or  line-of-battle  ship.  The 
flames,  however,  had  so  completely  consumed  every  other  external 
feature,  that  nothing  could  be  ascertained  with  accuracy.  She  was 
burnt  nearly  to  the  water's  edge ;  but  becoming  gradually  lighter  as  the 
internal  timbers  and  fallen  decks  and  spars  were  consumed,  i^e  still 
floated,  pitching  majestically  as  she  rose  and  fell  over  the  long  rolling 
swell  of  the  bay.  Her  appearance  was  that  of  an  immense  cauldron 
or  cage  of  buoyant  basket-work,  formed  of  the  charred  and  blackened 
ribs,  naked  and  stripped  of  every  plank,  encircling  an  uninterrupted 
mass  of  flame,  not  however  of  uniform  intensity,  as  from  two  or  three 
points,  probably  where  the  hatchways  .had  supplied  an  additional 
quantity  of  looser  fuel,  brighter  emissions  were  bursting  upwards. 
Above,  and  far  to  leeward,  the  atmosphere  was  a  doud  of  cui^ing 
smoke,  the  whole  sprinkled  with  myriads  of  sparks  and  burning  flakes 
of  lighter  materials,  thrown  up  without  intermission,  and  scattered  by 
the  wind  over  the  sky  and  waves. 

As  the  Caroline  bore  down,  part  of  a  mast  and  some  span  were 
observed  rising  and  falling,  and  almost  grinding  under  the  8tarboaf% 
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or  what  might  be  called^  the  weather-quarter  of  the  wreck;  for  although, 
at  has  been  stated,  it  rode  nearly  head  to  wind,  in  the  coune  of 
drifting,  these  spars  being  fast  to  the  after  part,  in  wnne  degree  gave 
the  stem-fiwne  a  slight  cant  to  windward. 

The  Caroline  coming  down  right  before  the  wind  was  in  a  few 
minutes  brought  across  the  bows  of  the  wreck,  and  as  near  as  was  con- 
sistent with  safety.  At  that  moment,  when  to  all  appearance  no  human 
being  could  be  supposed  to  retain  life  within  the  sphere  of  such  a  con- 
flagration, a  shout  was  heard,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  sereial 
figures  were  observed  clinging  to  the  ahoy e- mentioned  mast  and  spark 
From  their  low  situation,  almost  upon  a  leyel  with  th^  water,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  bark's  motion,  she  could  not  have  been  visible  long  before 
they  hailed — what  then  must  have  been  their  feelings,  when  (no  rational 
hope  of  rescue  remaining)  they  suddenly  beheld  within  a  few  yards  the 
hull  and  sails  of  a  large  vessel,  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  glare  ;  but 
whatever  those  feelings  were,  a  fearful  pause  ensued,  for,  with  equal 
rapidity  gliding  athwart  the  bows  of  the  Kent,  the  stranger  disappeared, 
leaving  them  to  their  own  conjectures  as  to  the  possibility  of  being  saved, 
even  if  the  attempt  were  made,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  sea  and  pro- 
bable disappearance  of  the  wreck  before  a  boat  could  reach  them. 

Captain  Bibby  saw  the  hazard,  and  with  excellent  judgment  imme- 
diately decided  upon  his  plan  of  operation.  The  top-gallant-sail  was 
taken  in,  the  fore-topmast  stay-sail  lowered,  and  the  ship's  course  con- 
tinued under  the  topsails  and  trysail  to  leeward,  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  falling  flakes  and  sparks,  but,  at  the  same  time,  no 
near  as  to  admit  of  rendering  every  possible  assistance  to  the  forlorn  suf- 
ferers, and  then  the  fore  top-sail  was  braced  aback,  and  the  vessel  hove 
ta  This  course  to  leeward  was  further  determined  upon,  in  the  hope 
that  if  any  boat  or  raft  was  hanging  near  the  wreck,  it  might  be  cast 
off  and  steered  towards  the  Caroline ;  it  being  obvious  that  in  such  a  sea 
it  would  be  impossible  for  rafts  or  spars,  or  even  boats  if  much  over- 
loaded or  imperfectly  manned,  to  make  their  way  to  windward.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  jolly  boat  was  lowered  down  from  the  stern,  and  manned 
by  Mr.  Matthew  Wallen,  the  mate,  and  four  seamen,  who  pushed  off 
without  hesitation,  and  pulled  for  the  wreck.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add,  that  in  their  progress  these  gallant  fellows  were  exposed  to  veiy 
considerable  danger,  for,  situated  as  they  were  to  leeward,  the  sea  in 
every  direction  was  covered  with  articles  of  every  description  and  sLse. 
Masts  spars,  chests,  packages>  furniture,  &c.  were  dashing  about,  now  in 
the  hollow  and  trough  of  the  sea,  now  on  the  siunmit  of  high  waves, 
threatening  destruction  to  whatever  they  might  come  in  contact  with, 
but  fearlessly  and  skilfully  they  persevered,  and,  having  approached 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  stem,  they  caught  sight  of  the  first  living 
being — a  man  was  observed  writhing  as  he  dung  to  a  rope  or  portion  rf 
wreck  dose  under  the  ship's  counter — so  dose,  indeed,  that  as  the  stem 
ftamerose  with  the  sweU  he  was  jerked  upwards,  and  suq)ended  above 
the  water,  to  meet  a  more  dreadful  fate,  for  with  few  and  short  inter- 
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vals  stxeaxos  of  pure  flame  gushed  fbrth  through  the  cstsingsof  the  gun* 
anoom  ports>  and  scorched  die  l)t)or  sufferer^  whose  cries  of  agony  they 
could  diBti^Qctly  hear,  and  which  only  ceased  when  as  the  surge  passed  on 
the  descending  stem  frame  plunging  downwards  buried  him  in  the  waves. 
Imminently  dangerous,  not  to  say  hopeless,  as  was  the  chance  of  saving 
this  man,  alternately  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  the  contending  elements, 
Mr.  Wallen  made  up  his  ndnd  to  run  every  risk,  and  accordingly  the 
men  pushed  at  once  under  the  stem  frame,  without  attending  to  their 
own  safety,  exposed  as  they  were  to  the  danger  of  these  successive  jets 
of  flame.  '*  He,"  said  Mr.  Wallen,  '^  appeared  to  be  the  worst  oS,  and 
therefore  the  first  it  was  our  business  to  look  after."  The  gratification 
of  rescuing  a  fellow  creature  from  such  an  unparalleled  situation  of  suf- 
fering was,  however,  withheld :  for  when  almost  within  their  grasp,  when 
the  poor  fiiBow  (if  faculties  and  sense  then  remained,  which  may  be 
doubted,  for  latteriy  he  had  been  silent)  looked  for  preservation,  the  fire 
severed  die  rope  or  spar  connecting  him  with  the  wreck — ^he  sunk,  and 
was  seen  no  more.  Their  efibrts  were  then  directed  to  the  men  on  the 
mast,  from  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  by  cautiously  backing  in  their  boat, 
ax  of  the  nearest  were  secured  and  carried  off;  but  not  without  connder- 
able  difficulty,  as  the  swell  rendered  all  approach  elxtremely  hazardous. 

To  have  taken  more  would  have  risked  the  safety  of  the  whole,  for  it 
may  be  easily  conceived  that  in  a  small  merchantman's  jolly  boat,  about 
eighteen  feet  in  length,  and,  in  many  respects,  iiiferior  to  the  generality 
of  boats  of  this  description,  eleven  persons  in  a  heavy  sea,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  were  even  more  than  it  was  consisteilt  with  strict  prudence 
to  carry,  and,  in  fact,  when  returning,  they  were  warned  by  a  heavy  wave 
which  nearly  swamped  them  of  the  consequence  of  overloading  so  small 
a  conveyance.  This  first  trip  occupied  a  space  of  about  half  an  hour; 
and  no  sooner  were  the  six  passengers  disposed  of  than  Mr.  Wallen  again 
shoved  off  for  the  wreck,  from  which  the  Caroline  by  drifting  had  now 
increased  her  distance.  No  survivors  having  been  observed  on  other  parts, 
or  near  die  vessel,  those  on  the  mast  under  the  weather*-quarter  became 
the  exclusive  objects  of  attendon,  and  accordingly,  as  before,  the  boat 
was  backed  in,  and  with  equal  success — six  more  were  taken  oti  board. 

During  this  second  trip,  Mr.  Wallen  had  remarked,  horn  the  state  of 
tbe  renuuning  works  above  water,  that  in  all  probability,  before  he  could 
make  a  third  attempt,  the  mass  would  go  down,  in  which  case  there  was 
too  mtich  reason  to  fear  that  the  survivors  on  the  mast  must  be  sucked 
under  by  the  vortex,  and  inevitably  lost  Exerdons  were,  therefore, 
redoubled ;  and  although,  as  has  been  stated,  the  distance  between  die 
vessels  had  materially  increased,  the  second  trip  did  not  occupy  more  time 
than  the  first,  and  no  sooner  had  the  additional  six  been  placed  in  safety^ 
than  for  the  third  and  last  time  the  litde  joUy  boat  pushed  off.  But 
when  straggling  against  the  head  sea,  before  they  could  reach  die  mast, 
the  anticipated  and  dreaded  event  took  place.  The  fiery  pile  waa 
obserred  to  setde  slowly  on  the  ware^  and  gradually  disaj^pear.    In 

JuNS,  1825.  Z 
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another  instant^  the  hitherto  hright  and  burning  atnuMphere  was  involved 
in  utter  darkness^  ^ndered  still  more  awful  by  the  contrast;  a  dense 
doud  of  black  smoke  lingered  like  a  shroud  over  the  spot,  and  to  the 
loud  crackling  of  burning  timbers  and  rustling  of  flames  a  death-like 
silence  had  succeeded. 

With  a  presence  of  mind  well  fitted  for  the  service  he  was  upon,  Mr* 
Wallen,  as  the  last  flash  quivered  upon  the  water,  set  the  spot  by  a  star — 
aware,  but  for  this  precaution,  his  remaining  exertions  mi^t  yet  be  vain  ; 
for  even  with  the  bright  light,  not  inferior  to  ^t  of  mid-day,  his 
approaches  to  the  wreck  had  been  attended  with  ccmsiderahle  danger,  but 
now,  involved  in  darkness,  these  dangers  were  increased  an  hundred  fold, 
floating  pieces  of  wreck  could  no  longer  be  seen  and  avoided,  aod  a 
single  blow  would  have  annihilated  his  frail  boat.  As  a  last  and  celj 
chimce  of  rescuing  such  as  might  possibly  be  still  floating,  he  resolved  to 
wait  for  day-light — ^but  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  and  show  that  they  were 
not  deserted,  loud  and  repeated  shouts  were  raised  from  the  boat.  Fat 
a  time  none  were  returned,  and  they  despaired  of  being  further  useful* 
but  at  last  a  feeble  cry  reached  their  ears,  and  then  again  the  boat's  crew 
cheered  loudly  and  gladly.  For  an  anxious  hour,  during  which  they 
hung  upon  their  oars,  or  occasionally  moved  to  keep  their  position,  witl| 
his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  the  friendly  guiding  star,  Mr.  Wallen 
remained  in  suspense. 

At  length  the  dawn  began  to  break,  and  the  mast  again  became  visibly 
in  the  very  line  in  which  its  bearings  had  been  taken,  and  four  form^ 
were  still  seen  amongst  the  cordage  andr  top.  work;  but  they  we^ 
motionless,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  life  remained.  On  nearing  them, 
however,  anxiety  was  in  part  relieved,  for  two  of  the  four  showed 

,  symptoms  of  animation — they  raised  their  heads,  looked  up,  and  stretche4 
theur  arms  towards  their  deliverers,  who,  pulling  up,  again  backed  their 
boat  upon  the  wreck,  and  succeeded  in  securing  them,  though  in  a  state 
of  almost  perfect  exhaustiouj,  from  the  length  of  time  they  had  been 

^  exposed  to  the  waves,  with  which  they  had  been  every  moment  neaxlj 
overwhelmed ;  but  the  other  two  made  no,  signs ;  one  had  attached  him- 
self firmly  to  the  spar,  and  grasping  it  in  his  arms,  rested  his  head  upon 
it  as  if  asleep.  The  other,  reared  between  the  cheeks  of  the  mast,  stood 
half  upright  with  his  arms  extended,  and  his  face  turned  towarda  the 
direction  of  the  boat,  but  he  was  motionless — bofii  were  dead — ^and,  of 
course,  no  efibrts  were  made  to  detach  their  bodies  from  the  wreck.  On 
Mr.  Wallen's  return,  one  of  the  Indiaman's  boats  was  observed  drifting 
at  a  short  distance,  and  as  it  was  possible  that  some  survivors  might  be 
in  it,  they  pulled  along-side,  but  found  it  empty.  This  boat  was,  how- 
ever, taken  in  tow,  with  the  hope  of  being  secured  on  board  the  Ca^n>^ 
Hne,  but  it  soon  became  necessary  to  cut  her  away,  for  ^  the  dawn 
advanced,  the  windward  sky  assumed  a  stormy  aspect;  the  wind^  which  had 
during  the  night  been  comparatively  moderate,  though  strong,  began  to 
blow  in  gusts,  and  the  long  swells,  instead  of  rolling  on  in  one  unbroken 
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mass^  began  to  curl  upon  their  summits,  and  break  in  feathery  sprays- 
sure  indications  of  approadiing  mischief.  Not  a  moment  was  therefore 
to  be  lost^  and,  true  to  the  lowering  signs  of  the  mornings  before  the 
joUj  boat  could  be  well  secured,  the  wind  had  freshened  considerably, 
and  all  hands  were  engaged  in  preparing  for  an  expected  gale.  In  fact, 
had  the  boat  been  half  an  hour  later,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  flhe  could  not  have  regEuned  the  vessel.  How  long  these  fourteen 
survivors  had  been  floating  on  the  mast,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty, for  their  account  is  confused  and  imperfect ;  but  it  is  known  by 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Thompson,  published  in  the  newspapers,  that  the 
cstt«r,  under  his  command,  did  not  quit  the  Kent  iSl  afler  midnight,* 
When  it  was  considered  impossible  to  remain  longer  in  consequence  of 
the  flames  from  the  gun-room,  ports,  and  cabin-windows.  At  that  time 
the  spanker  boom  was  crowded  with  soldiers,  whose  perilous  situation 
WBS^  notwithstanding,  insufficient  to  overcome  their  fears  of  leaping 
bom  that  height  into  the  water.  The  masts  and  greater  part  of  the 
xigging  remained  standing,  when  the  Cambria  quitted  the  wreck,  and 
the  decks  were  not  finally  deserted  until  their  heat  became  excessive, 
and  ^e  fire  began  to  burst  forth  from  stem  to  stem  with  overwhelming 
fierceness,  and  a  general  rush  then  took  place  towards  the  masts,  ^>ars, 
and  such  parts  of  the  rigging,  as  ofiered  the  slightest  prospect  of  tem- 
porary safety.  The  work  of  destruction  must,  however,  have  gone  on 
firom  that  period  most  rapidly ;  and  as  the  lowet  extremities  of  the  masts 
aad  bowsprit  must  soon  have  been  consumed,  they  probably  all  fell  about 
^e  some  time ;  but  dreadful  as  was  the  situation  of  those  who  still  dung 
to  the  spanker  boom  and  mast,  which  seeiyi  to  have  been  entangled  toge- 
dier,  1^8  fate  of  those  on  the  other  spars  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
the  keenest  feelings  of  horror  and  commiseration.  It  h  conjectured 
that  some  rope  (as  the  floating  mast  on  which  the  survivors  were  found 
rounded  the  stem,  and  was  brought  up  under  the  starboard  quarter) 
most  have  got  foul  of  the  ked  or  rudder  irons,  thus  attaching  it  to  the 
hull  of  the  vessel,  whereas  other  spars  falling  dear,  drifted  bodily  away. 
In  their  fall,  no  doubt,  those  who  clung  to  them  must  have  been  washed 
off;  but  it  is  equally  probable  that  many  mast  also  have  regained  them, 
and,  drifting  to  leeward,  could  have  been  at  no  great  distance,  when  the 
Caroline,  running  down  towards  them,  suddenly  lufled  up  and  hove  to 
under  the  lee  of  the  Kent.  Every  proqiect  of  preservation  being  thus 
annihilated,  we  can  only  hope  that  in  such  a  state  of  utter  despair  the 
sofierings  of  these  wretched  beings  were  not  long  protracted. 

[[MiKsh  has  been  done,  and  properly  done,  both  in  the  way  of  com- 
pliment, and  more  substantial  reward  for  Captain  Cook,  and  his  crew  ; 
we  should  be  ^ad  to  learn  that  some  notice  has  been  taken  of  the 
humanity  of  Captiun  Bibby,  and  the  highly  meritorious  efforts  of  Mr. 
WaUen,  and  the  men  under  him — Ed.]] 

♦  About  which  time  the  fire  had  been  observed  by  the  Caroline,  and  when,  in  fact, 
the  was  bearing  down  towardi  the  Kent 
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A  THESPIAN  SUPPER. 

ScKNE, — A  'Tiring  Room  in  Drury-Lane  Theatre. 

Mr.  Elliston,  Mb.  Terry,  Mr.  Winston,  Mr.  Soank, 

Mr.  Macbbady,  Mr.  Knight,  Mb.  G.  Robins,  Mb.  Moncbibffb,  &c. 

At  Supper. 
TiMB, — Midnight. 

Mr,  ElUslon.  George !  as  you  love  me,  don't  look  at  your  watch  luiw. 
fVe  of  the  profession  never  take  note  of  time,  after  the  play.  West ! 
open  thai  bottle ! 

Mr.  G.  Robins.  Not  to-night;  Terry  is  grave,  and  Winston  is 
keeping  his  wife  up.  "  Let  every  man,"  as  Old  John  Kemhle  used  to 
say,  "  home  to  his  idle  bed." — B^des,  I  have  to  sell  to-morrow,  and  I 
never  am  great  upon  landed  property  after  late  ni^ts  and  long-necked 
bottles. 

Mr.  Moncrieffe,  First,  let  us  be  able  to  enter  upon  the  open  chatnpaim 
this  evening — and  leave  you.  Sir,  to  describe  it  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Winston.  What  is  that  Mr.  Moncrieffe  says?  Knight  and  I, 
down  here  by  the  broiled  bones,  lose  half  that  is  said — 

Mr.  Elliston.  Doubtless — and  don't  understand  what  you  catch.— But 
Moncrieffe  has,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  villainous  knack  of  talking  into 
his  own  bosom  or  his  plate. — His  voice  is, — ^is,«-is — nearsighted.'^ 
There— (to  the  Waitery^hand  it  to  Terry !  Now,  dear  Terry,  dim't 
be  looking  at  that  yellow  foam,  as  if  you  were  playing  the  child's  game 
ef  Parson  and  Clerk,  and  were  watching  until  every  spark  went  oat . — 
Take  it  off  I — off! — off! — as  our  Deities  say.  It  will  brighten  your 
naturally  bright  spirits  I 

Mr.  G.  Robins.  Terry,  the  comic  writer,  charged  with  champagne^ 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  treat.  You  must  have  written  Faustus  on  cham- 
pagne and  water !     It's  a  rare  jaece  of  wit ! 

Mr.  Terry.  You  think  so !— ah !— [[rfrtnib.]— There !— eh  !  Cream 
of  the  right  sort ! — I  weU  remember  one  night  at  Abbotsford,  when 
my  friend  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lockhart,  and  I 

Mr.  Elliston.  Aye,  aye,  I  know — you  mentioned  that  before.  We 
all  know  that ! — For  once,  my  dear  fellow,  let  us  keep  dear  of  Soot- 
land  !  Oh !  my  friends !— When  a  play  goes  off  so  well  as  this  piece 
has  gone  to-night,  I  am  always  delighted  with  England,  late  hours, 
good  Mends,  and  bumpers  I— Come,  George,  let  us  drink  success  to 
Mr.  Soane  and  to  Mr.  Terry,  and  thanks  to  them  for  the  matchlesi 
drama  of  Faustus,  with  which  they  have  honoured  the  theatre  this 
evening — gifted  as  they  are— 

Mr.  G.  Robins.  Come,  come,  postpone  that  address, — you  are  not  on 
the  stage  now ;  here's— Soane  and  Terry,  &c. ! 
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AIL  Soane  and  Terry,  &c  ! 

Mr.  Terry.  For  Mr.  Soane  and  myself  I  beg  to  express  all  that 
grateful  hearts — 

Mr.  EUutoH.  Good ! — By  the  bye,  Terry  f — where  the  devil  did  you 
get  your  idea  of  the  Devil  ? — It  was  very  striking. — 

Mr.  Terry.  Out  of  Retsch's  outlines.  I  studied  all  his  attitudes — 
dressed  diabolically  after  the  German  mode^cultivated  the  hatchet 
face— the  long  legs — the  erect  postures — the  whispering  at  the  ear.  Did 
you  like  it— eh  ? —  • 

Mr.  Macready.  It  was  excellent  good,  Mr.  Terry, — ^but  these  melo- 
dramas like  me  not  In  sooth  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  town  makes  the 
labours  of  a  profession  to  which  ill-fate  has  exposed  me,  hateful.  The 
classical  drama  is  becoming  stifled  in  these  foreign  m3rstification8. 

Mr.  EJUston.  ^To  Terry. ^  Never  mind  him:  he  is  soured  with  suc- 
cess.    [\Aside  to  Terry.^ — Poh  ! — The  classical  drama  be  damned  ! 

Mr.  Moncrieffe.  It  generally  is. 

Mr.  ElUston.  Well  done,  Mon ! — I  always  disliked  you ;  but  you  pun 
prettily,  dress  neatly,  and  are  to  be  depended  on.  Yet  what,  my  dear 
Mr.  Macready,  is  the  classical  drama  after  all, — ^when  the  tov^n  is  made 
for  devils  and  devilments. 

Mr.  Macready.  Look  at  Virginius.  That  tragedy  was  strict  in  the 
unities. 

Mr.  Winsian.  Yes! — and  never  drew  a  half-price  after  the  first 
week. 

Mr.  ElMon.  Well  done,  Winny  ! 

Mr.  Terry.  Oh  !  Winston  knows  what  the  unities  are  in  a  theatre.— 
He  told  me  the  other  day,  no  house  that  was  divided  could  go  on. — He 
said  he  was  aU  for  the  unities ! 

Mr.  Winston.  Well — and  I  think  so  still.  Virginius  is  not  a  bad 
piece,  but  Past  Ten  o'Clock  for  me— if  I  had  to  choose. 

Mr.  Macready.  Pshaw ! 

Mr.  Elliston.  Well,  but  turn  we  to  survey  Orestes  in  Argas,  a  piece 
which  Qiarles,  over  the  way,  thought  a  bit  (^  genuine  Euripides. — 
What  a  mistake.     It  was  classical,  but  dull  as  a  Sunday  at  home. 

Mr.  Macready.  I  never  saw  it.  They  wanted  me,— -to  elevate  the 
passion! 

Mr.  EUiston.  Why  it  was  Greek  to  the  Gods,— formal  as  Mrs.  Fry's 
tucker, — ^long  as  the  Iliad, — ^sober  as  Mrs.  Harlowe, — and  all  as  classical 
as  Lily's  grammar. 

Mr.  Terry.  The  scenery  was  good- 
Mr.  EUiston.  Besides — (I  beg  your  pardon,  Daniel)— Besides— to  add 
to  its  miseries,— it  had  three  old  fuddled  furies  billeted  upon  it  for  the 
night, — which  were  as  unpleasant  to  the  company,  as  three  tipsy  privates 
to  a  free  and  easy  at  the  Ship  and  Shoulder  of  Mutton.  No— no— 
Orestes  must  give  way  to  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus; 

Mr.  Macready.  Williwn  Tell,— without  all  the  vicious  gunpowder. 
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and  tasteless  saltpetre^  and  wrong  red  lights — u  an  interesting  phj  to 
all  persons.     Knowles  is  a  man  of  genius. 

Mr.  ElUsion.  People, — Sir, — lite  to  hear  all  about  shooting  at  the 
nonpareil  with  a  little  boy  under  it.  You  are  greilt  in  Tell  with  a  bow 
and  arrow. 

Mr.  Moncrieffe,  I  always  liked  EUiston  in  Archer. 

Mr.  Winston.  Ganick  w&s  aaid  to  be  great  m  Scrub. 

Mr.  Kfdght.  I  used  to  play  in  that  little  farce  \ — Little  Knight — you 
know.  41 

Mr.  G.  Robins.  Yes — we  know  I 

Mr.  Moncrieffe.  And  Utile,  Knight,  you  will  always  be ! 

Mr.  G.  Robins.  Poor  Jack  Bannister— do  you  remember  him  in 
Squib  ? — ^And  Joe — Joe  Munden ! — 

Mr.  EUiston.  CSighing.'2  Ah  !— gone !— gone  !— Mortal  aU.  West, 
another  bottle ! 

''  For  now  alas !  my  spirits  sinl^ 
rU  raise  them  high  with  wine ! " 
Poor  Jack  !     Poor  Joe  ! 

Mr.  G.  Robins.  Bannister  was  ^ways  manly  and  pleasant !— - 

Mr.  Winston.  He  was  a  good  Gondibert,  and  generally  perfect. 
.  Mr.  Terry.  Eh  !  good  indeed ! 

Mr.  Winston.  Holland,  the  wine  merchant,  says  his  Walter  in  the 
Children  in  the  Wood  was  the  best  piece  of  acting  he  ever  saw. 

Mr.  EUiston.  Poh ! — Sir !  What  should  he,  a  wine  merchant^  know 
of  Walter.     /  have  acted  Walter ! 

Mr.  Moncri^e.  Or  what  should  he,  a  wine  merchant,  know  (^  the 
Children  in  the  Wood — he  might,  you  know,  confound  them  with  the 
Children  in  the  bottle! 

Mr.  Terry.  Eh!  eh!  eh !— pleasant— eh ?— 

Mr.  EUiston.  I  know  what  good  acting  is— my  friends !  And  next 
season,  in  FallstafiT,  you  shall  see  what  can  be  done  by  me — Robert ! 

Mr.  G.  Robins^  YoK— in  Falktaff  1— 

Mr.  EUiston*  I  pledge  myself  to  it. 

Mr.  Moncrieffe.  Mr.  Robins  will  have  to  selltAo^ — amoBgsti  his  other 
aeanrtm^ota  of  unredeemed  fledges* 

Mr.  EUiston.  Sir !  you  are  getting  personal ! — I  have  a  foot ! — 
.  Mr.  G.  Robins,  Come— come — 

Mr.  EUiston.  I've  a  foot !— This  ri^t  leg  and  foot  [[^^^cfOfptng  his 
thigh  a-la-Falconbridge^  stood  me — 

Mr.  Moncrieffe.  Stood  him !  well ! 

Mn  EUiston.  Aw  1  Sir  I — Stood  me  in  eighty  pounds  besides  costs? 
I  love  my  zi^  1^  finr  its  costliness— I  vienerate  it  for  its  fosrless  love 
of  liberty — 

Mr.  G«  Robins.  You  mean  of  taking  liberty  ! 

Mr.  Terry.  I  thinks  EUiston,  you  were  wrong  in  so  eonsidmUy 
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kicking  Mr.  Poole^  and  giving  the  He  to  bii  comrade^  the  half  saint 
and  half  hamster^ — I  do^ — upon  my  soul ! 

Mr.  ElUslon.  Sir !  Mr.  Poole  knew  I  should  kick  him,  and  he  came« 
as  I  might  say,  to  inrite  my  foot  to  his  rout.  I  nerer  kicked  a  smaller 
man.  Sir,  in  my  Hfb.  It  was  quite  a  relish,  I  assure  you.  It  was — 
upon — my  honour  ! 

Mr.  Terry*  But  suppose,  good  Sir,  he  or  his  fdend  had  retaliated. 

Mr.  EUiston.  I  should  •  have  sent  for  the  House  Constahle  and  haTe 
had  them  put  out !  Corri,  the  Columbine's  proprietor  has  threatened  to 
be  troublesome;  but  if  he  attempts  in  anyway  to  be  offensive,  I  shall 
give  him  a  specimen  of  the  fantastic  toe,  which  he,  with  all  his  dancing 
experience,  has  no  idea  of.     Sir,  I  shall  molest  him. 

Mr.  WinHon.  They  say,  he  has  brought  an  action  against  poor  Spring. 

Mr.  EUUion.  Yes,  poor  Samuel ! — so  I'm  told.— But  what  for? — ^fat 
tti3ring  Mrs.  Corri  was  of  a  certain  age  and  not  too  plump !  One  must. 
Sir,  one  must — ^have— one's  columbine  in  good  case.-— Mrs.  Corri  is  not 
muscular  enough. — 

Mr.  JVinston.  Mrs.  Cotri  is  not  a  strong  young  woman,  I  am  given  to 
understand. 

Mr.  EiHston.  By  the  bye,  Winston,  what  Fry  is  that  that  has  been 
making  free  with  my  name  at  the  Public  Office  lately  ? — 

Mr.  Winston.  Oh ! — ^you  know  her  very  well,  Sir,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  EUiston.  I  do  not,  on  my  word,  much  jecollect  her. 

Mr.  Moncrteffe.  I  was  not  aware,  till  lately,  that  the  Two  Managers 
of  the  Two  Great  Theatres,  kept  houses  in  Soho-square.  Charles 
Kemble  has  a  house  there,  and  so  has  Mr.  Elliston,  I  hear. 

Mr.  Elliston.  Fry  !— Fry  !— Fry  !— Oh !  It  must  be  that  littii 
creature,  you  kn6w,  Winston,  that  came  for  an  engagement  one 
morning — angled  for  a  chuck  of  the  chin, — and  met  me  by  appoint* 
ment  under  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford-street. 

Mr.  Winston.  Yes,  Sir! 

Mr.  G.  Robins.  Well ! — well ! — we  want  no  particulars. — 

Mr.  Terry.  No — no— only  it's  hard  to  be  calumniated  in  the  news- 
papers— as  poor  Elliston  has  been  ? 

Mr.  Elliston.  \jSnaps  his  fngers.^  That,— and  That, — ^for  the  news- 
papers. We  are  all  friends,  and  I  may  therefore  say — that  the  greatest 
eurse  upon  a  theatre,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  damnable  Public  Press. 

Mr.  Winton.  Hush  !  For  heaven's  sake !  Remember  The  Sunday 
Monitor. 

Mr.  Elliston.  There's  The  Times — full  of  morality,  personality,  and 
advertisements,— The  Chronide, — The  Post, — The  New  Times, — all,— 
fond  of  scandal  and  abuse  of  the  Drama — they  all  hint  at  my  Madeira; 
yet  they  live  upon  my  free-Hst, — send  in  their  Taw  critics  to  my 
establiiAunent  to  see  my  plays  fur  nothing,— 'and  then  do  the  malicious 
at  a — ^guinea — a  week ! 
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Mr.  G.  RoUnt,  You're  eloquent ! 

Mr.  EUisUm.  I  have  cause  to  be  so !  With  a  great  estabUdnnent 
like  this  on  my  hands — (These  lobsters,  Winston^  have  none,  of  the  red 
berry  in  them — there  should  be  red  berry  in  them,  you  know.)^I  say, 
with  an  establishment  like  this  on  my  hands,  I  am  able  to  feel  the  efifecti 
of  an  overbearing  Press. 

Mr.  Moncrieffe,  I  thought  the  Press  was  very  great  this  evening— 
and  you  therefore  ought  not  to  complain. 

Mr.  G.  BMns.  Very  well — yes !  and  the  rush  was  not  gigantic  at 
Covent  Garden  to-night.  Only  one  or  two  firuit  women,  three  countiy 
gentlemen,  four  or  five  foot  soldiers,  Donaldson,  and  the  little  Belascos. 

Mr.  Terry.  The  promise  of  a  profitable  and  pleasant  house— 

Mr.  JSUisUm.  Yes !  I  flatter  myself— 4he  public  press^ — at  those 
doors, — f^  suspended. 

Mr.  Mancrieffe.  My  joke — I  call  heaven  and  Little  Kni^t  to  witness^ 

Mr.  Knight'  I  did  not  hear  it — I  was  studying  my  profession. 

Mr.  Terry.  Oh !  Knight !  how  do  you  manage  to  get  the  printseUers 
to  put  your  little  picked-pointed  visage  up  in  their  windows  so  r^- 
larly?— 

Mr.  Knight.  My  son  goes  about,  I  suppose,  and  arranges  it.  There 
are  several  prints  of  me.  I  like  portraits, — they  are  good  gags  for  one's 
benefit. — I  think  Mr.  Macready  and  myself  are  very  fortunate  in  the 
print  shops. 

Mr.  Macready.  The  artists  intreat  me,  Sir. — I  fear  you  reverse  the 
picture ! 

Mr.  Winston.  I  never  had  my  face  copied  in  my  life !-— I  wish  I  could 
get  my  head  into  a  magazine. 

Mr.EUiston.  Well— try  the  EvangelicaL  — "  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Winston  with  a  Memoir."  You've  a  charming  cast  of  face, — for  a  back 
chapel, — in  some  bye  lane, — about  Barbican ! — Do  you  know,  Daniel, 
{to  Terry,) — He  preaches  occasionally  to  the  Dressers. 

Mr.  Moncrieffe.  So  does  Dr.  Kitchener ! 

Mr*  G.  Robins.  Well  done. — I  must  tell  the  Doctor  that  joke,  he  is 
an  amiable  person,  and  respects  his  own  joints  and  others'  jests. 

Mr.  Terry.  Suppose — to  enliven  conversation— -we  were  to  have  a 
song  ? — Come,  a  song  ? 

Mr.  ElUston.  A  song — oh !  by  all  means. — How  I  used  to  astound 
the  Benchers  of  the  Outer  Temple,  about  St  George's  Fields,  with  my 
warblings  in  Macheath.  Tom  Dibdin  told  me  (and  he  never  flatters) 
that  I  had  a  perfect  notion  of  the  character, — and  was  better  than  his 
fondest  hopes  could  expect, — in  the  songs ! 

Mr.  G.  Robins.  Where  is  Tom  ? 

Mr.  ElUston.  Gone  to  Sadler's  Wells.—/  should  never  do  at  that 
New  River  Establishment— I  hate  «  real  water  !  "  Winston  knows  I 
hate  real  water ! 
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Mr.  G.  Robins.  Well>  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  song! — and  suppose 
Captain  Macheath  begins  at  the  b^inning  ? — 

Mr.  EUiston.  With  all  my  heart,  George ! — Here's  the  King !  my, — 
gracious, — Monarch  !— Now — (silence  Winston) — now  for  a  Ijrric! 

Song. — Mr.  Elliston. 

1. 
Where  have  you  been,  my  merry  merry  boys  ? — 

Drinking  punch  at  the  Toy  near  Kingston  ? 
Drinking  punch  at  the  Toy  of  Toys, — 

With  my  lovely  Dunn,  and  my  lively  Winston  ! 

2. 
Where  have  you  been,  my  merry  merry  men  ! 

With  your  tipsy  eyes,  so  crazed  with  mad  leers  ? 
Quaffing  sherry  from  eight  to  ten. 

At  the  Middleton's  Head,  near  the  Wells  of  Sadler's. 

3. 
Whom  met  you  there,  my  merry  merry  souls? — 

No  empty  quacks, — no  Goss, — no  Aldis ; — 
But  full  honest  spirits,  and  flowing  bowls, — 

The  two  jolly  Joes, — oh  ! — the  two  Grimaldi's ! 

4. 
Where  have  you  been,  my  merry  merry  guest ! 

Where  have  you  been  to-night,  my  hearty  ? 
Pulling  away  at  old  Hanbury's  Best, 

Behind  the  scenes,  with  Ducrow's  Buonaparte  ! 

5. 
What  saw  you  there,  my  merry  merry  Wags  ? 

What  saw  you  there,  my  crazy  creature  ? — 
A  man  going  round  with  a  brace  of  flags. 

Good  bottled  ale — and  the  best  saltpetre ! 

6. 

Where  have  you  been,  my  merry  merry  lads  ? — 
In  the  Waterloo-road — carousing  madly. 

Getting  ripe  at  the  Flying  Prod's, 

With  Sloman  from  town,  and  the  Cobourg  Bradley ! 

7. 
But  where— oh !  where — my  merry  merry  chaps, 

(My  merry  chaps  there's  a  jolly  row  been !) 
With  your  ruby  phizzes,  and  dinted  caps — 

Ah  where,  you  graceless  dogs !  have  you  now  been  ? 
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8. 

Oh  !  weVe  been  leading  a  bedlam — ^bedlam  life ! 

In  a  neat  back  room,  where  it  nothing  cost  us ! 
Quaffing  success  to  old  Freischutz'  strife^ — 

And  drinking  like  devils  on  Doctor  Faustus. 

Mr.  EUUUm.  There ! — There's  a  song  for  you— hit  off  at  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  and  bating  the  tune,  which  I  don't  know — I  think  it's  not 
amiss! — Lively,  eh!  Daniel? 

Mr,  G.  Robins.  Admirable ! 

Mr.  Terry.  An  excellent  compound^  egad !-— a  mixture  of  Blackwood, 
Captain  Morris,  and  Shenstone. 

Mr.  WinsUm.  Shenstone  I — Who's  Shenstone? — Is  he  from  the  York 
Company  ? — I  think  I  recolkd-  him^a  man  in  a  red  waistcoat, — and 
clever  in  low  oomedy  ? — 

Mr.  Moncrieffe.  No— ^lo — fixnaa  the  Dtmcfstable  Company.  You 
ought  to  know  that  I — But  the  song  is  good  indeed,  considering  it  was 
composed  by  a  manager ! 

Mr.  Macready.  It's  not  ill  put  together— but  the  unities  are  not  pre- 
served. Knowles  would  have  composed  it  more  chastely,  and  have 
given  it  a  Roman  air.     No  one  could  have  warUed  it  more  correctly. 

Mr.  ElUston.  Upon  my  soul !  I  seldom  sing — except  to  my  sons  occa- 
sionally, at  Leamington,  after  tea.  But  come — another  glass  of  Tom 
Wright's  Colonnade  Cream,  as  my  worthy  friend  the  Chairman  to  the 
Fund,  the  Duke  of  York,  calls  it ;  and  then — George  Robins— for  a 
stave! 

Mr.  Moncrieffe.  If  Cooper  were  of  this  House  now,  he  would  be  the 
man  for  a  Have. 

All.  Ha ! 

Mr.  Moncrieffe.  A  single  laugh  is  like  a  single  knock, — ^it  alarms 
one ! — 

Mr.  Winston.  Well,  now — I  cannot  see  any  likeness  between  a  single 
laugh  and  a  single  knock.     Do  you.  Little  Knight? — 

Mr.  Terry.  Don't  ask  him — ^he  is  studying  his  profession,  and  youll 
put  him  out. 

Mr.  EUtston.  Come,  George  Robins,  for  a  song ! — Knock  him  down, 
Moses ! 

Mr.  G.  Robins.  Original,  or  "  Old  Original,"  as  the  coach  proprietors 
call  it  ?— 

Mr.  Terry.  Oh !  New— new — ^nothing  second-hand. 

Mr.  G.  Robins.  Well — I'll  try  at  something  for  the  company. 

Mr.  Moncrieffe.  Yes ! — ^But  first  allow  me,  as  derk,  to  read  over 
the  Conditions  of  Song : — 

Ist— The  highest  note  to  be  tenderly  received ;  and  if  any  dis- 
pute arise  between  a  flat  and  a  sharp,  the  verse  to  be 
put  up  again  and  resung. 
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Sd. — The  Hearer  to  put  down  his  ejes  as  a  deposit  upon  the  taUe^ 

and  sign  an  agreement  not  to  make  his  neighbour  laugh 

until  the  sentiment  is  over. 
3d.— The  Songster  to  deliver  an  Abstract  of  Chevy  Chaoe  at  his 

Hearer's  expence ;  and  the  voice  to  be  at  the  cost  <^  the 

conveyance. 
4th. — A  testy  copy  of  a  bad  Hearer  to  be  answerable  for  his  own 

deeds. 
Lastly. — If  any  bad  notes  shall  arise>  they  shall  not  vitiate  the 

song,  but  a  reasonable  allowance  shall  be  made  by  the 

company. 

Mr.  EJUsUm.  Well  turned^  by  heavens ! — I  wish  Hook,  the  John 
Bull,-^or  George  Cohnan,  the  Examiner,  (as  th^  called  each  other,) 
may  not  have  su^ested  those  conditions — to  George. 

Mr.  Terry.  As  lago  sajrs,  those  are  "  most  blest  conditions." 

Mr,  Mmcrieffe.  Come,  Mr.  Robins. — Tune  your  Piasza  reed  ! 

Mr.  G.  Robins.  Let  me  see ! — Let  me  see  !--Oh  !«— 

Song.    Mb.  G.  Robins. 

1. 
Well !  we  now  are  all  assembled, 

A  very  pleasant  set ! 
To  get  very  free  and  talkative. 

And  vfery  very  wet ; 
Since  you,  the  House's  furniture. 

Around  me  here  I  hail,— 
I'll  lot  you  here^  and  ticket  you. 

And  put  you  up  to  sale ! 

Tol  dc  rol,  &c 

2. 
Come  gather  round,  my  Jewish  ones. 

My  cunning  broker  fellows. 
Now  first  here's  one  brass  EUiston, 

That  is^  one  pair  of  bellows ! 
He'll  make  a  blow-up  for  a  fry^ 

In  kitchen  or  in  attic; — 
What  win  you  for  the  puffer  bid — 

He's  by  no  means  asthmatic ! 

Tol  de  rol,  &c 

Here's  a  gold  Mocreoc^^-absiost  new, — 

Fit  for  tho  best  of  Houses; 
He's  a  stately  piece  of  furniture. 

And  would  be  cheap  to  spouses 
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Who  love  the  ornamental^  and 

The  useful  all  as  well ; 
I  wish  it  were  my  fate^  eadi  daj^ 

Such  genuine  goods  to  selL 

Tol  de  roll,  &c. 
4. 
What  say  you  for  a  real  Moncrieffe  f — 

An  article  worth  selling, — 
Hell  make  a  time-piece  for  your  house, 

A  dial  for  your  dwelling : — 
What,  no  one  bid  up  any  price ! 

By  Christie !  'tis  a  sin ! 
He  must  not  go  for  what  he's  worth. 

And  so  rU  buy  him  in. 

Tol  de  rol,  &c. 
5. 
Next,  a  good  old  iron  Terry ! 

A  thing  for  daily  wear, — 
Hell  do  to  get  up  small  things — aye — 

And  fine  things  too,  I  swear: — 
He's  just  that  real  cold  iron. 

That  can  enter  in  the  soul ; 
Well  sell  him  altogether,— what 

WiD  folks  say  for  the  whole  ? 

Tol  de  rol,  &c. 
6. 
Here's  a  sup^de  Winston,  half  a  Cain, 

(He  wanders  till  he's  sick,— 
About  the  waste  of  Drury-Lane) 

And  surely  half  a  stick : — 
To  save  the  time  well  throw  in  Soane, 

And  little  Knight,  likewise ; — 
I  really  think  a  prettier  lot 

Ne'er  gladden'd  a  Jew's  eyes  ! 

Tol  de  rol,  &c 
7. 
I  think  I'd  sell  myself  now, — 

If  any  one  would  buy  me ; 
I'm  a  table  service  all  complete, 

Will  any  person  try  me  ? — 
I  hold  all  meats, — all  wines, — all  sweets, — 

Am  never  at  a  loss ! — 
And  all  will  own,  I'm  not  without 

Conveniences  for  sauce ! 

Tol  dc  rol,  &C. 
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Mr.  Terry,  A  right  auctioneering  song— on  my  word,— but  what, 
George !  a  little  hard  upon  friends— eh  ? 

Mr.  G.  Robins,  Nothing  intended  illnaturedly,  on  my  honour,— but 
rhymes  are  imperative  and  seductive. 

Mr,  EUiston.  Oh,  George  means  nothing  when  he  makes  a  song,  I 
assure  you. 

Mr.  Moncrieffe.  Why,  those  words  would  go  to  the  tune  of  Mr. 
Simpkin, — ^would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  EUiston.  I  don't  know — would  they,  Winston  ? 

Mr.  Winston.  How  should  I  know  !     What,  Simpkin  and  MarshaD  ? 

Mr.  Terry.  No — no-^Moncrieffe  is  right.— He  means  the  air 
Mathews  has  chosen  for  one  of  his  songs  in  his  last  Entertainment 

Mr.  EUiston.  Ah !  I  wish  it  was  his  last  Entertainment.  That  con« 
founded  fellow  is  the  greatest  monopolist  on  earth.  I  hate  him  and 
Arnold. 

Mr.  Moncrieffe.  I  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  Entertainment. 

Mr.  Winston.  Indeed! 

Mr,  Moncrieffe.  Yes,— only  he  cut  it  out ! 

Mr.  Winston.  You  don't  say  so ! 

Mr.  Terry.  Mat  is  a  pleasant  fellow  when  you  know  him. 

Mr.  EUiston.  I  know  him, — and  I  know  he  is  no^  a  pleasant  fellow. 
I  wish  Price  would  take  him  to  America  again. — They  say  Price  is  in 
England, — actor-fishing. 

Mr.  Winston.  I  wonder  .whether  he  wants  a  stage-manager  abroad. 
•    Mr.  Moncrieffe.  Aye,  if  he  does,  you  would  just  suit ;  for  in  you, 
he  would  find  a  stage-manager  aU  abroad  ! 

Mr.  EUiston.  West !  anodier  phial ! — I  feel  getting  up— and  should 
be  excellent  company  after  another  of  those  ^^  foolish  bottles." 

Mr.  Terry  and  Mr.  Robins.  Not  another  cork  unwired  to-night,  as 
we  are  Christian  gentlemen ! 

Mr.  Winston.  No — ^no — no  more ! 
.     Mr.  Macready.  Too  much  wine  disrelishes  me !— Drinking  is  not  the 
Appian  way. 

Mr.  Moncrieffe.  Here's  enough  in  this  bottle  for  me. — 

Mr.  EUiston,  The  morning  is  not  half  into  its  grey-coat  yet. — Come 

— phi* — phi— z — pop ! — here ! — fill— fill  up,  hip ! — hip  ! — .only  this 

one  1— To  the  Devil's  health! — Hurrah!— and  long  life  to  Terry, 

Soane,  and  Doctor  Faustus. — There, — now  for  our  domestic  fire-sides ! 

[^The  bottle  has  an  apoplectic  Jit,  and  the  Company  rise  to  go.'2 

Mr.  Knight.  Will  any  gentleman  take  a  ticket  for  my  benefit  ? 

Mr.  EUiston.  Hurrah  ! — Mephistophiles  and  Mrs.  Coutts  for  ever ! — 
George  Robins,  go  straight  home,  and  avoid  the  Piazzas.  Daniel,  be 
discreet ! — West !  a  coach  !  a  charioteer  to  the  West !  ha !  ha !  Egad, 
we've  been  merry  !— .This  establishment  which  is  now — 

Mr.  G.  Robins.  True— true — come — ^let  us  quit  the  House. 
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Mr.  EUUion.  Away  I  Away!  GenUemen,  farewdl.  Hum  I  IgiTe 
you  tHe  health  of  Faustus  and  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Wilberforoe !— 
Where's  Soane? — 

Mr.  Soane.  Here,  Sir! 

Mr.  EUisUm.  We've  been  lively  lattlei — eh? 

Mr.  ^Ofljie.  Yes,  Sir! 

Mr.  ElUikm  and  Mr.  G.  RMhs.  Hurrah!  — Good  night,  Mr. 
Domton !  \^Exe9mi  < 

Watchman  \jn  Brydgei  SireeQ,  Past  tkreew 


THE  WIDOW  FAIRLOP. 


I  RATB  Stout  peqple;  Nature,  I  am  certain,  intended  the  whole  earn- 
bersome  breed  to  have  gone  extinct  with  that  obsolete  monster,  the 
Mammoth.  They  were  created,  dearly,  to  inhabit  the  vast  barren  blanks 
of  the  antediluvian  world :  not  to  encumber,  with  repletion,  our  modem 
cities  and  towns.  One  of  them  is  too  much  for  a  metrt^lis.  In 
London,  A.  D.  1825,  they,  (the  Giants)  are  out  <^  both  season  and  place. 
They  ought  to  herd  together  like  the  elephants,  rhmoceroses,  and  hippo- 
potami, and  inhabit  the  desarts  idle  of  the  earth ;  they  should  seek  out 
fitting  solitudes,  like  the  whales,  and  not  flounder  in  our  populous  shal- 
lows. They  are  irksome,  if  not  dangerous,  to  our  thronging  niHHon& 
It  is  neither  delicate  nor  fair,  with  their  disproportions,  to  thrust  them- 
selves as  they  do  upcm  our  narrow  highways  and  byeways ;  to  dam  up 
our  small  eourts,  and  straight  alleys.  They  ought  not  to  engross,  as  they 
are  accustomed,  our  neat  houses  and  gardens,  our  tables  and  benches,  our 
spare  beds ;  above  all,  our  public  mail  coaches,  and  flying  stages.  Our 
trim  elastic  vehicles,  like  ^'  cany  waggons  light,"  are  not  adapted  to 
suck  prq^otterous  freightage — our  safety-coaches  are  not  safe  under  such 
burthens — only  the  old  double-bodied  machine,  long  since  obsolete,  was 
competent  to  the  transfer  of  such  enormities.  Waggon  carriage,  the 
conveyance  of  the  bulky  in  the  days  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  hath 
lamentably  declined  in  fashion  :  but  then  are  there  no  navigable  rivers? 
no  canals?  no  barges  ?  If  not  for  the  transporting  of  the  Blacketta  and 
the  Lamberts  of  the  earth,  I  wonder  why  water-carriage  was  invented? 

I  have  my  eye,  especially,  in  this  lecture,  on  the  Mistress  Fairlop. 
Oh !  worthy  of  the  huge  oak,  her  namesake,  was  the  circumference,  of 
that  largest  of  widows  I  I  should  be  afraid  to  write  down  any  guess  at 
her  girth,  or  an  estimate  of  her  tonnage.  What  must  not  her  husband 
have  been  to  bequeath  such  a  relict  I  A  Titan  doubtless,  for  she  was  too 
monstrous  for  any  meaner  embrace.  She  was  infinitely  too  large  aa 
object  for  mere  human  love ;  if  it  were  not,  besides,  notoriously,  a  timid 
and  humble  affection.     What  a  hand  for  any  meel^assion  to  sigh  for ! 
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(Vhat  a  waist  to  have  hoped  even  to  encompass !  ^'  Give  me  bnt  what 
;1iifl  girdle  bound,"  applied  to  her  girdle,  would  have  seemed  neither 
refined  as  a  compliment,  nor  modest  as  a  request.   What  a  face  was  heit 
to  dwell  (unless  to  reside)  upon !  What  a  pelican-chin  to  hftve  toyed 
Mdth!  Whatabosom!  What  arms!  Whata  trunk!  The  WisbeachDay 
Coach,  in  which  for  the  first  time,  I  conceived  or  behdd  such  a  Titaness, 
groaned  under  her  intolerable  weight.     Our  co-travellers  panted  and 
pouted,  if  they  did  not  openly  cavil,  at  her  unreasonable  bulk.    One  of 
our  overstrained  cattle  dropped  dead  upon  the  road.    At  last  she  oonde* 
Bcended  to  be  set  down,  and  I  exchanged  with  her  a  joyous  and  final 
farewell,  (at  least  so  I  hoped  it  was)  at  Ware.    She  intended,  I  under- 
stood^  to  sleep  there,  and  she  was  worthy  of  its  broad  illimitable  bed. 
Our  acquaintance,  however,  had  only  commenced.     Nature,  in  one  of 
ber  wayward  moods,  had  bestowed  on  one  of  her  hugest  ofispring  a. 
violent  desire  for  migration  and  traveL     It  was  in  her  inclination  to 
have  ascended  Mount  Blanc,  or  to  have  journeyed  over  land  to  Indii;, 
which  her  bulk  forbidding,  she  was  content  to  be  shifted  about  from 
place  to  place  in  caravans  and  stages.     In  consequence,  within  a  month 
from  our  first  encounter,  I  and  the  Widow  Fairlop  again  found  ourselves^ 
face  to  face,  in  the  same  vehicle,  on  a  Saturday's  journey  to  Hemel 
Hempstead.     She  was  still  in  her  weeds.     Her  bonnet,  hung  with  deep 
crape,  in  dimension  an  ordinary  bed-tester,  overcanopied  hex  ample  face : 
ber  o(mvex  body  was  clad  in  its  wonted  sables,  and  looked  like  a 
bovnbasin  balloon.      A  dozen  packages,  the  least  of  them  a  bundle, 
reposed  in  the  amplitude  of  her  lap.     From  ^er  bulk  and  her  garb,  she 
might  have  been  taken,  at  a  first  glance,  for  the  goodly  Widow  filackett 
of  Oxford,  whom  Elia  hath  immortalized,  as  well  as  compressed,  in  one 
of  his  admirable  essays.     But  she  had  none  of  .the  womanly  softness  of 
hii  gentle  giantess.     Mine  had  no  thin  feeble  voice-^no  small  feminine 
conversation — no  delicacy — ^no  timidity — no  tenderness.     She  was  alto- 
gether magnified, — as  Gulliver  complained  of  the  Brobdingnagdians,-^ 
into  coarseness.     I  was  disappointed  when  we  stopped  at  Edgeware,  th^ 
coachman  there  taking  on  a  pair  of  supplementary  horses,  under  pretence 
of  a  hill,  at  her  choosing  only  a  simple  half  dozen  of  cakes.     It  would 
not  have  misbecomed  her  to  have  called  for  a  quintal  <^  biscuit     Her 
voice  was  loud—stentorian^ — she  did  not  speak,  but  bellowed; — and  gave 
this  large  utterance  to  big,  bold  words.     Her  person  matched  with,  but 
could  not  outvie,  the  jolly  breadth  of  her  jests,  and  alimness  and  gentility 
of  person  were  especially  the  subjects  of  her  mirth.     Her  serious  stories 
were  monstrously  extravagant, — her  lies,  great  gross  ones,  like  herself. 
Her  estates  in  various  counties  and  shires  were  prodigious, — ^her  establish- 
ments immense, — her  personab  in  proportion  with  her  person.     Her 
diamonds  were  large  as  paving  stones ;  her  pearls  big  as  egg  plumbs  ;— 
and  they  ought  to  have  been  so, — the  trifiing  hair  bracelets  she  wore 
being  oft-times  buried  and  lost,  in  the  amaang  plumpness  of  her  wrisW 
Her  cumbrous  pomp  at  last  oppressed  me.    Would  to  God  she  had  still 
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maintained  the  carriage  of  her  own>  which  ghe  afiirmed  she  had  lately 
laid  down— a  gentle  phrase^  of  course,  for  her  having  crushed  it !  Her 
bulk  smothered  me, — ^my  spirits  fainted  under  her  real  and  assumed 
greatness.  My  co-travellers  sympathized  with  my  annoyance.  In  a 
dear  space,  the  world  might  have  seemed  ''  wide  enough  for  us  all ;"  but 
a  coach  did  not.  On  deek  Primrose  Hill^  or  beside  it,  with  a  proper 
vantage,  we  might  have  borne  with  her  bulk ;  but  in  our  crampt  area, 
where  we  could  see  only  her — and  yet  not  all  of  her — she  was  too  much 
for  our  horizon.  Her  voice  stunned  us — we  gasped  for  air.  One  comer 
of  the  coach,  tasked  far  beyond  the  resistance  of  springs,  preponderated 
fearfully  against  the  wheel.  The  machine  groaned : — the  horses  panted : — 
now  labouring  with  a  doud  of  steam,  up  a  gentle  ascent  on  the 
hither  side  of  Watford.  The  coachman  blasphemed,  consdous  of  having 
lost  exactly  fourteen  minutes  and  a  half  of  his  allotted  time  on  the 
road; — but  hoped  to  make  up  for  the  defidency,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  ensuing  declivity. — Only  for  that  imprudence,  must  he  be  joined  in 
the  guilt  of  our  catastrophe  with  the  Widow  Fairlop.  His  cattle,  pushed 
into  unusual  speed,  became  incapable  of  check,  urged  on  as  they  were 
by  the  irresistible  impetus  given  to  the  coach  by  the  weight  of  its 
enormous  inmate. — In  fact,  it  outran  the  horses,  swerved  to  the  side  of 
the  road,-^lunged, — ^tilted, — balanced,  equipoised  for  half  a  second,  and, 
in  ordinary  cases,  would  have  righted,  but  the  weight  of  the  Widow, 
our  evil  genius,  prevailed, — and  the  vehide  fell  over ! — 
Then  rose  from  earth  to  sky  the  wild  farewell  !— 

The  crash,  however  terrific,  was  not  loud  enough  to  smother  a 
tremendous  groan, — the  common  vcMce  it  might  be  of  six  sufiering 
**  instdes,"  but  rather  to  my  ear,  the  proportionate  emission  of  one 
enormous  shattering  body.  For  my  own  part,  whether  oppressed  by  the 
whole  bulk  of  that  incimibent  bdng,  or  only  of  a  leg  or  arm, — I  had  no 
breath  either  to  moan  or  cry.  «*  The  weight  of  twenty  Atlantics  lay 
above  me."  I  was  crushed  by  Jaggemaut's  waggon — I  was  buried 
under  the  Pyramids.  And  crushed  too, — ^like  Cheops, — ^into  a  pinch  of 
dust.  I  wonder,  supposing  me  to  have  perished,  whether  Mr.  M.  the 
coroner  for  Hertfordshire,  could  have  imposed  a  deodand  on  the  Mistress 
Fttrlop  ? — I  fear  not, — though  I  am  informed  that  Messrs.  Waterhouse 
and  Co.  the  proprietors,  intend  to  dispute  the  payment  of  damages — (when 
Mr.  R.  the  attorney,  shall  bring  his  fractured  tibia  into  court),—  on  the 
ground,  that  they  should  be  charged  on  the  overwhelming  Widow. — 
And,  were  I  a  juryman  on  that  question,  she  dliould  bear  a  moiety  of 
assessment — so  hdp  me  God  1" 

To  retiUTi  to  our  condition. — Four  of  my  fellow  travellers,  whom 
fortune  had  cast  uppermost,  were  extricated  through  a  window ; — myself, 
meanwhile,  lying  senseless, — at  least  of  their  departure. — The  fifth  was 
more  painfully  liberated,  her  accommodating  bulk  had  so  jammed 
itself  into  nooks  and  recesses.  Fortunatdy,  during  the  labour,  she  was 
passive,— had  she  kicked  or  stru^led,  I  must  have  been  annihilated.— My 
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own  turn  succeeded — and  here  I  cannot  help  remarking  a  difference  which 
attended  on  our  several  exits. — When  the  widow  emerged^  every 
liand^  every  arm>  and  there  were  many  present^  was  extended  to  help 
her — ^whereas^  when  I  scramhled  forth,  I  was  not  tendered  the  aid  even 
of  a  finger : — not,  I  am  persuaded  from  anyhackwardness  of  humanity — 
but  from  a  mistaken  notion,  in  comparison  with  the  giantess,  that  I  was 
aerial — buoyant. — The  bye-standers  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
uplifting  a  butterfly ^ — It  was  just  as  natural  a  feeling  as  mine,  when  I 
alighted,  that  I  was  ^ot  safe  even  on  terra  firma  with  the  Widow 
Fairlop.  Her  first  care,  on  feeling  her  feet,  had  been  to  inquire  for  her 
packages;  and  a  bag  of  crushed  oranges, — extempore  marmalade,  was 
delivered  into  her  hand.    A  bonnet  shape  f(^owed 

If  8h^»e  it  could  be  called,  that  shape  had  none. 
and  her  bundles,  compressed  like  so  many  biffins,  were  distributed  around 
her  feet. — ^^  Here  we  are,"  quoth  she,  "  all  safe !"  Me,  in  particular, 
she  singled  out  to  stun  with  her  boisterous  congratulations,  and  proffered 
to  wring  hand<:  with  me  on  what  she  was  pleased  to^^all  our  providential 
escape.  Bin  I  declined  it: — I  could  neither  sympathise  with  her  dispro- 
portionate gratitude,  nor  join  with  the  voice  of  a  bullock  in  her  pious 
ejaculations.— With  a  slight,  hurried  farewell,  which  I  prayed  might 
be  an  everlasting  one,  I  l»de  adieu  to  the  Widow  Fairlop. 

It  is  now  twenty  months  since  that  parting,  and  1  have  not  yet 
recovered  from  my  injuries : — ^my  unhinged  mind,  especially,  hath  never 
regained  its  tone.  I  would  not  read  again  that  History  of  a  Stout 
Gentleman,  by  Washington  Irving,  with  his  portentous  entrance  into 
the  mail  coach,  for  a  thousand  pounds.  The  remembrance  of  my  own 
stage  catastrophe  still  haunts  me — and  daunts  me.  I  am  ridden  by 
perpetual  night-mares.  I  have  dreams  of  hippopotami,  mammoths. 
Daniel  Lambert,  heading  a  whole  lumber  troop  of  kindred  giants,' 
stumbles  over  me.  Sometimes  I  am  trampled,  methinks,  by  herds  of 
bufifdoes  and  wild  elephants: — anon,  I  am  passed  over,  on  Holbom- 
bridge,  by  hour-long  processions  of  waggons  and  ponderous  brewers' 
drays.  Tuns  of  Heidelberg  topple  upon  me ;— Pelion  with  Mount 
Ossa,  pick-a-back,  is  heaped  upon  my  chest.  In  my  lighter  visions,  I  am 
only  deposited  with  the  coins  and  inscriptions  under  the  foundation- 
stones  of  hospitals,  Methodist  chapels,  and  new  churches — These 
are  my  horrible  nocturnal  phantasms : — by  day  I  am  rendered  only  less 
miserable  by  realities.  Clumsy  Yorkshiremen,  of  sixteen  stone,  beset 
me  in  the  streets:  I  am  jostled  by  Big  Ben ;  and  Bitton,  the  corpulent 
Jew  pugilist,  pesters  me  continudly, — ^as  though  /  could  ever  patronize 
bruising— to  take  tickets  fi>r  his  benefit.  The  pestiferous  large  race  are 
as  swarming  as  they  are  intrusive.  In  church, — at  the  Little  Adelphi, — 
on  St.  Paul's.  I  once  encountered  one,  where  I  could  have  vowed  the 
thing  impofisihle — ^iu  the  strict,  narrow,  niggardly  thoroughfare  of 
Passing  Alley.  Twice  have  I  forfeited  my  fare  in  long  stages,  on 
account  of  a  corpulent  companion ; — and  I  once  refused  to  proceed  in  a 
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Richmond  steam  packet^  from  a  dread,  absmd  enough  but  inruiGiUe,  of 
oor  being  swamped  by  an  pvergrown  Wapping  barge  builder.  My 
interest  suffers  with  my  pleasure :  I  am  disclaimed  by  a  wealthy^  umnar* 
Tied  unde,  just  d3nng  of  a  dropsy^  because  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
visit  Um ; — I  have  broken  with  the  oldest  of  my  bosom  friends,  because 
unfortunately  he  was  the  plumpest.  Bear  with.  Courteous  Stout 
Reader  I  and  pity,  my  involuntary  infirmity ! 

Who  loves  fiit  peqde  must  himself  be  fkt~ 

I  must  have  favourites,  like  Cowper's  Hares, — that  are  called,  or  ndghft 
be  called.  Tiny  and  Lightfoot. — I  can  enjoy  my  small  delight  only  wiA 
the  small.  The  mouse  does  not  keep  company  with  the  elephant, — nor 
the  frog  with  the  ox.  I  must  have  creatures  of  my  own  size, — or  less, — 
foF  my  affections.  I  can  dote  on  manikins — dwarfs — ^bonnie  Scotch  wee 
things — ^but  I  abhor  giants. 

,  Sprites ! — Elfins ! — Fairies ! — darling  Minimi ! — whither  are  ye  flown? 
— Delicate  Pygmies, — why  are  ye  extinct  ?  The  traditionary  crana, — ^if 
~  any  kin  to  those  which  overhang  oiur  wharfs, — were  meant  for  the  removal 
of  a  more  ponderous  race ! — But  nature  to  spite  me  takes  the  beat  first. 
Crachami,  the,  minute, — the  ethereal, — the  Ariel,  the  ail-but  invisible 
girl,  is,  alas!  no  more, — whilst  Mrs.  Fairlop, — the  monster! — still  lives  to 
encumber  the  earth ! — 

She  is  lately  gone, — I  am  informed, — to  the  Continent ;— ^and  truly  she 
was  '^  too  big  for  an  island."  I  doubt,  even,  she  is  too  large  for  our 
l^anet.  She  is  a  world  of  herself,— and  ought  to  get  a  sun,  and  an 
atmosphere  <^  her  own.  Master  SiiBmbbb. 


THE  HIGHLANDS  AND  WESTERN  ISLES  OP  SCOTLAND 
BY  JOHN  tf  ACOULLOCH,  MD.  FRS.  L8.  G6.,  &C.  &C  &C. 

Tbis  is  a  work  full  of  mind,  knowledge^  and  information,  and  yet  it 
is  little  known  to  the  public :  did  it,  however,  possess  no  qualities  more 
generally  popular  than  mind,  knowledge,  and  information,  the  neglect 
which  it  has  hitherto  experienced  would  not  in  any  measure  surprise  xts, 
but  it  also  happens  to  be  a  singularly  entertaining  book ;  and,  when  we 
consider  the  quantity  of  amusing  matter  that  is  contained  within  tbeae 
four  volumes,  we  are  astonished  that  they  are  not  in  as  much  request 
with  the  many  idle  as  they  already  are  with  the  few  scientific,  philoso- 
plueal,  and  thinking  readers.  The  name  of  the  book  has  probably  pre- 
judiced it  in  no  slight  degree.  Tours  are  at  present  held  in  desnved 
suspicion,  and  <<  The  Hi^ilands  and  Western  Isles"  is  a  title  of  a  tooxyi 
sound,  and  consequently  by  no  means  promising ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
read  a  single  page  or  paragraph,  without  discovering  that  it  is  a  pro- 
duction of  no  common  order.     Somebody  says  that  one  cannot  stand 
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und^  a  tree  for  shelter  from  a  shower  with  a  great  man  without  finding 
him  out ;  and  we  will  contend  that  it  is  impossihle  to  peep  between  the 
uncut  leaves  of  this  book,  without  perceiving  the  marks  of  a  vigorous 
and  original  mind^  which>  as  we  become  better  acquainted  with  it,  ap- 
pears actually  saturated  with  information  on  almost  every  subject  It 
is  evident,  indeed,  that  Dr.  MaccuUoch  is  a  man  of  very  varied  ac* 
quirements ;  he  possesses  extensive  stores,  and  scatters  them  with  a  pro- 
digal hand  over  his  pages  as  if  they  cost  him  nothing ;  he  makes,  as  it 
were,  ducks  and  drakes  of  his  knowledge,  often  flinging  it  from  him  as 
if  in  mere  sport,  and  this  he  does  without  the  slightest  air  of  pedantry ; 
he  scatters  his  wealth  about  with  profusion,  but  without  the  smallest 
apparent  tincture  of  ostentation ;  and  if  there  be  any,  it  is  admirably 
concealed  by  the  carelessness  of  his  manner.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
attempt  any  thing  like  an  analysis  of  this  work ;  such  a  review  as  it 
deserves  would  require  a  study  that  we  monthly  labourers  cannot  give  to 
it^  and  a  space  that  we  cannot  aflbrd  to  any  one  subject,  and  moreover  it 
would  not  consist  with  the  plan  of  our  journal ;  all  that  we  propose  is, 
to  show  that  Dr.  Macculloch's  book,  without  reference  to  its  higher 
merits,  is  entitled  to  popularity  with  the  general  reader  as  being  no  less 
rich  in  amusement  than  in  information.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
aitertaining  productions  that  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time,  and 
abounds  with  descriptions  of  infinite  pleasantry,  and  passages  of  great 
spirit  and  gaiety  always  bottomed  in  good  sense. 

As  we  should  forfeit  our  critical  charter  if  we  were  to  dismiss  a  work 
without  espying  a  flaw,  we  must  just  hint  a  fault,  and  say  that  we 
think  the  author's  scene-painting  the  least  happy  part  of  his  perform- 
ance ;  it  seems  to  us  to  want  freedom  and  breadth,  and  in  this  respect  it 
difl^  essentially  from  the  general  style  of  the  book  which  is  evidently 
written  currente  calamo ;  and  here  we  may  remark,  that  the  style,  while 
it  has  all  the  charms  of  rapid  composition,  is  not  wholly  free  from  the 
errors  incidental  to  it ;  but  the  author  sweeps  us  on  so  qilickly  in  the 
current  ci  his  ideas,  that  we  cannot  stop  to  observe  these  small  blots. 
This  is  a  sorry  sum  of  defects  to  be  found  in  four  thick  and  closely 
printed  volumes,  and  therefore,  for  the  honour  of  our  critical  acumen, 
we  must  add  ^another,  a  more  serious,  and  more  prominent  fault — Dr. 
Mac<^ulloch  is  somewhat  too  much  disposed  to  be  contemptuous. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  extracts  in  support  of  our  asser- 
tion>  that  this  book  abounds  with  entertaining  matter  that  should 
cause  it  to  be  in  as  much  request  with  persons  who  read  to  be  amused,  as 
it  already  is  with  those  who  read  to  be  informed. 

We  laugh  immoderately  at  the  Americans  for  their  inquisitiveness ; 
it  Is  tery  certain,  however,  that  the  Highlanders  are  about  as  much  dis- 
tinguished for  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind  as  brother  Jonathan.  Our 
author  gives  a  humourous  speciqien  of  this  trcmblesome  peculiarity  in 
wild  people. 

2  A  2 
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I  was  connderably  tnmbled  here  respecting  oertam  roads,  and  applied  to  an  old 
snufly-looking  native,  who  was  cutting  some  hay  with  his  pocket  knife  by  the  way  ode. 
It  is  true,  I  saw  the  inquisition  painted  in  his  face ;  but  there  was  no  chdice,  so  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  a  cross-examination  of  more  than  the  ordinary  length,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  indulge  it  for  once.    «'  How  fai  is  it  to  Killin  ?'*  ^  It*s  a  fine  day.**  *^  Aye, 
it's  a  fine  day  for  your  hay.*'    *<  Ah  f  there's  no  muckle  tmy^  this  is  an  unco  canld 
glen.'*    «<  I  suppose  this  is  theroad  to  Killin,*'  (trying  him  on  anodier  tack>  ^  That's 
an  unco  fat  beast  of  yours.**    *■'  Yet,  she  is  niuch  too  fiu ;  she  is  just  from  graaa.** 
**•  Ah  !  it's  a  mere,  I  see ;  it's  agude  beast  to  gang,  lae  warn  you.**    *^  Yes,  yes,  h** 
a  very  good  pony.**    *'  I  seUed  just  sic  another  at  Doune  faire,  five  years  by-paat ;  I 
warn  ye  she's  a  Highland  bred  beast."    **  I  don't  know ;  I  bought  her  in  EdinbuT]^** 
.  *'  Aweel,  aweel,  mony  sic  like  gangs  to  the  Edinbur^  market  frae  the  Highlanda.** 
**  Very  likely :  she  seems  to  have  Highland  blood  in  her."    ^  Aye,  aye  ;  would  yoa 
be  selling  her  ?**  '^  No,  I  don't  want  to  sell  her ;  do  you  want  to  buy  her  ?"    ^  Na ! 
.    I  was  na  thinking  of  that:  has  she  had  na  a  foal  ?  "  ^'Notthat  I  know  of."  ^^Ihada 
gude  colt  out  of  ours  when  I  selled  her.  Yere  na  gan^g  to  Doune  the  yere."  ^  No,  I 
am  going  to  KQlin,  and  want  to  know  how  far  it  is."    ^^  Aye,  yell  be  gaing  to  the 
sacraments  there  the  m<»n.*'    ^*  No,  I  don't  belong  to  your  kirk.*'    «'  Yell  be  an  ^ia- 
eopalian  then."    '<  Or  a  Boman  Catholic"    ^^  Na,  na,  ye're  nae  Roman."    ^'  And 
so  it  is  twelve  miles  to  Killin  ?"  (putting  a  leading  question).  ^'  Na,  it's  na  just  that." 
«<  It's  ten  then,  I  suppose?"    «'  Ye'Ube  for  catde  than,  for  the  Falkirk  tryst."  "^No, 
I  know  nothing  about  cattle."    <<  I  thocht  ye'd  ha  been  just  ane  of  thae  English 
drovers.    Ye  hae  nae  siccan  hills  as  this  in  your  country."    '^  No ;  not  so  hi^." 
«« But  ye'U  hae  posmj  farms."    '«  Yea,  yes,  very  good  lands."    ''  Ye'U  nae  hae 
better   fiums  than  my  Lord's  at  Dunira."     **  No,  no,    Lord  Melville  has  very 
fine  fiums."    ^*  Now  there's  a  bonny  bit  land ;  there's  na  three  days  in  the  year 
there's  na  meatfor  beastsonit;  and  it's  to  let  Ye'U  be  for  a  farm  here  awa."  "  No, 
I'm  just  looking  at  the  country."  "  And  ye  have  nae  business."  **  No."  "  Wed,  Aat'ft 
the  easiest  way."    '^  And  this  is  the  road  to  Killin.'*  «<  Will  ye  tak  some  nuts,"  (pro- 
dudng  a  handful  he  had  just  gathered).    ^'  No  I  cannot  crack  them.**    ^^  I  sni^rase 
your  teeth  are  failing.    Hae  yt  any  snuff*?  "    «<  Yes,  yes,  here's  a  pindi  for  you." 
^*  Na,  na,  I'm  unco  heavy  on  the  pipe  ye  see,  but  I  like  a  hair  of  snu^  just  a  hair  ;  " 
touching  the  snuff  with  the  end  of  his  little  finger,  apparently  to  prolong  time  and  save 
the  answer  about  the  road  a  Mttle  longer,  as  he  seemed  to  fear  there  were  no  more 
questions  to  ask.    The  snuff,  however,  came  just  in  time  to  allow  him  to  recall  his 
ideas,  which  (be  nuts  were  near,dispersing.    *'  And  ye'U  be  from  the  low  country." 
**  Yesy  you  may  know  I  am  an  Englishman  by  my  tongue."    ^*  Na,  our  ain  gentry 
speaks  high  English  the  now."    '^  Well,  well,  I'm  an  Englishman  at  any  rate." 
"  And  ye'U  be  staying  in  London."    "  Yes,  yes."    **  I  was  ance  at  Smithfidd  mysdl 
wi  aom  beasts :  its  an  unco  place,  London.    And  what's  yere  name,  asking  your  par- 
don?"   The  name  was  given.    '^  There's  a  hantel  o'  that  name  i'  the  north.    Yere 
fkther  11  may  be  a  Highlander."    ««  Yes ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  like  the  High- 
landers."   '^  Wed  (nearly  thrown  out)  its  a  bonny  country  now,  but  ito  sair  cauld  here 
hi  the  winter."  "  And  so  it  is  six  miles  to  Killin?"  "  Aye,  they  call  itsax."  "  Scotch 
miles,  I  suppose?"  "  Aye,  aye, auld miles."  "That  is  about  twdve  English?  "  "  Na, 
it  11  not  be  abune  ten  short  miles  (here  we  got  on  so  fittt  that  I  began  to  think  I  should 
be  dismissed  at  last),  but  I  never  seed  them  measured.    And  ye'U  ha  left  your  family 
at  Comrie?"  «  No,  I  am  alone."  "  Theyll  be  m  the  south,  may  be."  **  No,  I  have 
no  fismily."  «  And  are  ye  no  married  ?  "  "  No."    «  I'm  thinking  its  tune."  «  So  am 
I."    "  Wed,  wdl,  yell  have  the  less  frsh."    "  Yes,  much  less  than  in  finding  the 
way  to  Killin."    *«  Oh,  aye,  yell  excuse  me ;  but  we  countra  folk  speers  mocUe 
questions."    "  Pretty  wdl,  I  think."   "^Wed,  weel,  yell  finditsaftabitin  thehtU, 
but  ye  maun  had  wast,  and  its  na  abune  tan  mile.    Agudeday." 
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Scotland^  every  one  knows^  is  famous  for  breakfasts;  but  Highland  innsy 
from  the  showing  of  Dr.  Macculloch^  are  by  no  means  famous  for  break- 
fasts ;  the  mortifications  of  this  meal  are  painted  in  tbe  subjoined  passage 
in  such  a  sort -as  to  bring  them  home  to  every  man's  stomach. 

If  I  did  not  choom  toteHjoa  how  I  breakfatted  at  Callander,  at  Mrs.  Maclarty*! 
inn,  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  tell  you  how  you  may  breakfast  at  Tyanuilt. 
I  admit  that  the  inn  at  Tjranuilt  is  a  vile  potJuMise ;  but  the  fashion  of  a  breakfast 
here  is  not  so  singular  but  that  the  resemblance  may  be  found  in  nunre  places  than  one 
in  this  country.    Have  I  not  undergone  it  myself. 

The  morning  is  fine,  it  is  seven  o'clock,  and  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  depart  for  the  top 
of  Cruachan,  which  you  know  wiU  occupy  you  nine  or  ten  hours.  Consequently  you 
hmve  no  time  to  lose ;  nor  can  you  afford,  either  to  wait,  or  to  go  without  your  break* 
fiwt,  as  you  will  find  nothing  to  eat  till  night.  You  order  it  immediately— immediately; 
hmving  ordered  it,  the  preceding  night,  to  be  ready  at  six,  having  ordered  it  again  whei\ 
yoa  got  up  an  hour  before.  After  ringing,  stamping,  and  knocldng  nine  times,  that  is, 
three  of  each  notice,  up  comes  a  bare-footed  woman  again,  half  dressed,  without  a  cap, 
and  her  hair  hanging  about  her  ears  like  a  mermaid,  wondering  what  you  want.  You 
repeat,  breakfast  immediately.  **  Aye,"  says  she,  *'  is  it  breakfast  you  was  wanting  ?  " 
and  down  she  goes.  In  anodier  quarter  of  an  hour,  you  repeat  the  same  complicated 
notice.  The  maid  re^nteis.  '^  Is  it  breakout  you  want  ?  "  '^  Yes,  to  be  sure,  did  I 
not  ten  yon  so  an  hour  ago.''  '^  It  is  coming,"  says  she.  You  must  not  be  angry  with 
the  fair  sex,  and  therefore  joa  wait  patiently  another  quarter  of  an  hour ;  assuming 
much  merit  to  yourself.  At  length  she  walks  in,  with  a  look  of  much  self-approbation 
and  a  table-doth  :  having  evidently  made  no  common  exertion  to  deserve  your  praise. 

An  this  time  the  sun  is  shining  temptingly  bright  on  the  summit  of  Cruachan,  as  it 
may  not  shine  again  for  six  months,  and  another  period  of  patience  is  passed  in  wishing 
jHKirself  there.  Lo,  the  tea-board  arrives ;  di8pla3ring  a  tea-pot  never  washed  since  it 
issued  tnm  the  furnace ;  a  milk  jug,  containing  half  as  much  milk  as  you  are  likely  to 
want,  and  a  tea-canister  holding  a  mixture  of  black  dust  and  little  white  sticks.  In  the 
mean  time  you  are  carrying  on  two  new  wishes  besides  the  wish  to  be  on  Cruachan,  one 
lor  the  teakettle,  and  the  other  for  some  peats  to  repair  the  fire,  which  is  at  its  final  gasp. 
As  the  maid  enters,  the  last  spark  is  extinguished.  You  console  yourself  that  at  last 
the  kettleiscome ;  behold,  it  is  the  sugar  dish.  You  pdnt  to  the  fire  and  ask  for  the 
kettle.  She  returns  after  the  usual  time ;  not  with  the  kettle,  but  with  an  apron-fiiU  of 
wet  peats.  You  sigh,  first  at  Cruachan,  and  then  ^  the  peats ;  but  tfie  kettle  really 
comes ;  think  of  that.  With  the  kettle,  there  arrives  a  delicious  herdng,  hot  from  the 
fire,  and  yon  perceive  Peggy  takes  no  small  praise  to  hersdf  fbr  having  brought  two 
things  at  once.  Having  poured  the  water  on  the  tea,  it  floats.  Why  would  you  not 
give  die  kettle  time  to  boiL  This  is,  however,  a  minor  evil,  and  you  turn  up  the  top 
plate  and  regale  yourself  with  the  smell  of  the  herring.  That  is  a  consolation  for  the 
want  of  knife,  fork,  and  bread.  You  have  ordered  the  bread ;  you  hear  her  heavy  foot 
on  the  stair,  you  draw  the  herring  dose  to  you,  when  she  enters  with  a  couple  of  eggs. 
You  ask  again  for  bread.  ''  Is  it  bread  you  was  wanting  ?  "  To  pass  tbe  time,  you 
crack  an  egg,  and  it  is  hard.  You  pour  out  a  cup  of  tea,  and  going  to  sweeten  it,  find 
in  the  sugar  bowl,  a  dingy  mixture  of  white  and  brown  sugar,  damp  and  melancholy. 
Yon  ring,  somewhat  violently  perhaps,  for  white  sugar.  *^  There  was  some  last  month, 
but  its  a'  dune."  You  wonder  where  the  bread  is.  *'  She  should  have  brought  it  but 
she  diought  you  rang  for  something."  Youthen  discover  at  last,  that  though  you  can 
bring  up  Peggy,  you  cannot  bring  up  what  you  want  at  the  same  time.  You  pour  milk 
into  your  tea,  itcurdles.  Yod  go  on  drinking  it  nevertheless ;  now  out  of  hope.  But 
she  oomes— with  the  bread  ?  'No,  with  the  salt.  The  herring b  now  cold,  but  you  eat 
your  herring  and  your  salt,  and  when  H  is  done  the  bread  arrives,  a  musty  damp  loaf. 
Yoo  desbe  to  have  it  toasted.    '^  The  toast  is  making."    It  comes,  half  brown  on  one 
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•ide,  uid  more  like  paste  than  before.  Yoa  mort  to  the  oat  oke.  It  itielci  in  ywm 
throat  for  want  of  butter :  you  call  for  butter :  she  brings  you  a  platefol  of  dieese,  and 
another  of  salt  butter  pulled  out  of  a  pot  by  her  fingers  and  plastered  into  it.  You  de- 
part for  the  top  of  Cruachan,  and  arrive  just  widi  a  cloud  that  remains  tbeve  die  whole 
day,  and  will  probably  remain  tQl  you  come  Shis  way  again. 

Nothing  can  be  better  in  its  way  than  the  following  description  of  Ibe 
miseries  of  sketching.  The  author's  manner  here>  and  in  many  other 
places^  reminds  us  strongly  of  that  of  old  Burton ;  indeed,  we  cannot 
help  fancying  that  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  is  in  great 
favour  with  Dr.  MaccuUoch. 

I  had  reason  to  lament  that  I  could  not  make  a  sin^  drawing  of  this  place,  nor  ewmi 
one  of  Castle  Swin,  which,  at  a  lower  part  of  the  loch,  forms  a  fine  ruin,  standing  or 
the  margin  of  the  water.  It  unfortunately  blew  a  gale  of  wind,  with  showers  and 
squalls,  and  with  so  troublesome  a  sea  that  it  required  no  common  attention  to  keep  our 
boat  afloat  The  prospect  of  drowning  is  an  enemy  to  the  drawing  at  least,  if  noi  to 
the  enjoyment  of  such  scenery  as  this.  To  draw  in  a  boat,  indeed,  in  any  sea,  is  no 
easy  office.  And  after  all,  by  sea  or  by  land,  it  is  both  wonderful  and  provokiog  how 
seldom  we  have  the  undisturbed  power  of  doing,  what  especially  requires  peace,  and 
freedom  ftom  all  provocation.  It  is  also  no  less  pleasing  than  instructive  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  commentator,  who,  after  a  good  dinner,  with  a  goodfire  and  a  bottle  of 
wine  before  him,  sits  down  in  his  nightgown  and  slippers,  to  direct  Parke,  or  Browne^ 
or  Moorcroft,  or  Mackenzie,  what  they  ought  to  have  done.  How  should  they  haire 
hungered  and  thirsted  and  been  frozen — lazy  dogs ;  why  should  they  have  fbiuid  di£> 
Acuities  in  reaching  the  top  of  Cotopaxi  or  the  springs  of  the  Congo,  when  we  can  all 
do  it  in  a  minute  by  unrolling  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  map :  and  how  can  there  be  any  dif- 
ficulty in  travelling  with  a  chaise  and  four  on  one  of  Mr.  Mac  Adam*s  roads  paved, 
lighted,  and  watched,  ending  with  a  bed  at  Salt-hill,  or  a  supper  at  Marlborouf^  It 
is  a  fine  thing  to  sit  in  our  elbow  chairs  and  discuss  these  points.  Who  that  has  nottried 
it  even  knows  the  perils  that  environ  the  man  who  would,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  make 
but  a  drawing  of  a  castle,  or  of  a  mountain.  Is  there  ever  a  day  out  of  heavwi  that 
we  can  sit  quietly  down  and  say ;  now  I  will  draw  it.  Is  there  ever  a  day  in  whidi 
there  is  not  too  much  sun  or  too  much  wind,  or  else  rain,  or  fog,  or  mist,  or  twilight  ?  or 
are  you  not  blinded,  or  fhnen,  or  wetted,  or  b  not  your  pi^ier  wetted.  Or  must  yoa  not 
sit  on  a  sharp  stone,  or  in  a  boat,  or  on  a  shelving  and  slippery  bank,  or  on  a  pred]nce, 
or  a  dun^iill,  or  a  crumbling  wall,  or  amidst  cows,  or  hogs,  or  near  anient  hill,  or  an 
earwiggery,  or  before  a  mad ;  bull  or  else  stand  in  a  marsh,  or  in  the  mire,  or  in  a 
quicksethedge,  or  among  nettles  and  thistles,  or  under  a  rookery,  or  with  ymu  back  te 
the  wall,  if  you  can  get  one,  amid  bojrs  and  staring  people,  or  with  one  arm  round  a 
tree,  over  a  cascade.  Or  else  it  is  fine  weather  and  you  are  besieged  and  bese^  widi 
musce,  tipuUs,  tabani,  conopes,  oestri,  hippoboscs,  culioes,  and  all  sorts  of  winged 
monsters,  who  get  into  your  nose,  your  eyes,  your  mouth,  your  ears,  shutting  up 
every  avenue  to  sense.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  you  must  attend  to  your  vanishing 
lines  and  your  perpendiculars,  and  measure  your  distances,  and  duly  space  your  win- 
dows ;  and  much  more.  But  if  you  can  find  no  seat,  you  may  dra^  ftom  the  back  of 
your  horse;  if  he  will  stand  still.  If  not,  he  will  turn  his  tail  where  his  head  ought  to 
be,  while  the  gnats  are  teasing  him  before,  and  the  flies  are  goading  him  behind,  and 
you  are  goading  him  laterally.  Then  he  shakes  his  tail,  lifts  up  a  hind  leg,  stamps, 
shifts  aU  his  legs,  tosses  his  bead,  bites  here,  whisks  there,  during  all  wfaidi  time  yoa 
are  trjring  to  settle  the  perspective  of  half  a  doaen  turrets  and  chimneys.  Of  course  you 
dismount  in  the  mud ;  perhaps  you  cannot  now  see  over  the  hedge ;  you  hold  his  bridle 
and  the  hook  in  one  hand,,  and  draw  widi  the  other ;  he  jerks  the  book  out  of  year 
band,  and  it  fidls  into  a  pool  of  water;  you  tie  him  to  the  branch  of  a  tree  and  bcgia 
again ;  he  shakes  the  rain-drops  fVom  the  leaves  upon  you.    Yoa  take  a  new  ] 
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mod  by  the  time  you  have  settled  the  lesdiiig  pobti,  you  hear  a  noue  behind  you,  and 
find  that  he  hat  entangM  hU  1^  with  the  reins,  or  that  in  trying  to  tickle  his  ear,  ha 
has  put  his  ibotinto  thestirrop,  or  is  preparing  to  run  away,  or  is  departed  and  gone* 
Thus  drawings  af  great  pith  and  moment  are  turned  away ;  and  yet  you  ask,  why  is 
that  not  a  better  diawing. 

We  extract  a  pheasant  account  of  Hi^iland  navigation : — 

Having  readied  Gillan  and  engaged  a  boat  and  a  crew  in  the  evening,  that  I  nri^ 
liave  the  benefit  of  a  long  day,  I  was  on  the  beach  at  six  o^dock  in  the  morning,  as  the 
man  were  appdnted  to  have  been.  The  boat  was  there,  it  is  true,  because  I  had  left 
her  securdy  moored  before  I  went  to  bed  ;  and  I  was  too  much  used  to  the  ways  of  the 
wwld  here,  to  be  much  surprised  to  find  that  there  were  no  men.  By  nine  oVlock  ihey  came 
straggling  down,  half  awake,  and  then  they  began  to  talk.  As  usual,  the  palaver  waa 
high  and  hot,  and  probably  as  usdess  as,  to  me,  it  was  mysterious ;  being  all  in  the 
heathen  tongue  of  the  country.  like  many  other  councils,  it  seemed  to  produce  no 
event,  except  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  tide  had  ebbed  away,  and  the  boat  was  high 
smd  dry.  They  attempted  to  launch  it,  but  in  vain  ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  return 
half  a  mile  to  iht  *'  town'*  for  more  hdp.  More  hdp  produced  a  fresh  pidaver ;  all, 
probably,  tending  to  know  whether  the  Saxon  would  pay  them  something  more  for 
their  having  detained  him  f:nir  hours ;  for  by  the  time  the  boat  was  afloat  again,  another 
hour  had  dapeed.  The  launch  being  completed,  we  found  oursdves  quite  ready  for 
■ea  ;  except  Uiat,  out  of  the  four  oars,  there  were  three  absent.  Another  hour  served 
to  procure  the  complement  of  oars  from  certain  other  boats ;  and  my  exemplary  padenca 
being  thus  at  length  rewarded,  I  took  my  seat  in  the  stem,  full  ofhopey  as  the  day  was 
not  yet  half  done.  A  third  palaver,  however,  arose,  in  which  the  word  <'  putachan*' 
aeemed  to  be  pre-eminent ;  while  the  men  were  fishing  with  their  hands  for  something 
tiiat  was  expected  to  come  out  of  the*dirty  water  whidi  filled  half  the  boat ;  fbnning  in 
this  country  the  usual  ballast,  as  not  being  subject  to  shift,  perhaps.  Two  rowing  pins, 
where  eight  should  have  been,  extracted  out  of  this  receptade  of  all  manner  of  fishiness, 
explained  the  clamour  about  "  putachan.**  If  there  are  trees  in  Sky,  there  were  none 
at  least  at  Oillan ;  but  still  I  did  not  despair,  as  I  knew  that  a  Highlander  is  never  at 
a  loss  for  an  expedient.  He  has  a  good  humoured  philosophy  that  is  not  easily  disooD- 
certed  ;  and  accordingly^  a  harrow  was  procured,  and  a  few  of  its  wooden  teeth  being 
drawn,  we  found  oursdves  stored  with  the  very  best  ofputachans. 

At  length  we  were  really  under  way ;  even  the  first  stroke  of  the  oars  had  been  given, 
when,  aS  fate  willed  it,  an  unlucky  breeze  sprang  up.  It  was  now  time  to  think  of  de- 
spairing ;  and,  thon^  not  always  of  Gonzalo's  ofinion,  in  this  difiicult  country,  I 
would  have  preferred  a  good  numy  fturlongs  of  the  worst  moor  in  Sky,  to  even  an  acre  of 
the  jumgatioo  whidi  I  saw  impending.  It  was  immediatdy  proposed,  of  ooune,  to  re- 
tam  for  a  sail ;  the  very  evil  which  I  had  tried  to  guard  against,  by  choosing  a  boat  that 
bad  neither  rudder  nor  roast,  nor  even  a  step  for  a  mast  If  all  these  were  not  obstades^ 
vrhttteoold  one  fed>le  *^  fikt"  of  English  vdoe  expect  tfrdo  against  the  '<  gneules'*  of 
§m  Hi^ilanders,  all  talking  at  once  in  an  unknown  tongue.  In  a  minute  we  weia 
again  on  shore,  and  away  they  all  went  to  get  a  saO ;  while  I  sat,  ignorantly  consoling 
nyadf  that  they  would  be  unable  to  rig  it  when  it  arrived,  and  hoj^  that  it  would 
not  arrive  at  all.  It  did  arrive,  however,  and  what  was  much  worse,  it  was  rigged  too. 
The  trunk  of  a  birdi  tree,  not  particularly  strai^t,  formed  the  mast,  and  that,  for  want 
<if  a  bdt,  was  fastened  to  one  of  the  thwarts  with  some  twine.  The  yard  had  been 
abstracted  from  a  broom  or  a  rake,  and  was  secured  in  the  same  manner  to  the  top  of 
the  pet ;  while  the  sail,  made  of  two  narrow  blankets,  pinned  together  by  two  wooden 
dkcwcrs,  waa  also  skewered  round  the  broomstick.  Haulyards,  of  course,  diere  wars 
none;  and  as  I  wu  wondering  idicoce  the  sheet  and  tack  were  to  ooroe,  one  of  the  men 
vary  qnieUy  itripp^  the  scarlet  garie^  from  his  checpierfd  sioddngs,  and  tiius  a  ship 
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was  at  length  genoited,  not  s»i^  mifike  those  of  the  herok  ages,  the  memorials  of 
which  still  exist  in  the  scnlptares  of  looa.  It  was  new  two  o'clock,  and  in  eooseqoenee 
of  dus  unexampled  activity,  in  seven  hoiin  moie  than  a  fijgate  would  have  lequixed^ 
we  were  ready  for  sea. 

I  knew  it  was  afour  hours' row  at  Loch  Scavig ;  withafair  wind  it  would  probaUyhe 
as  many  days*  sail,  hut  I  knew  too  that  matters  would  not  be  better  if  I  waitedji  month* 
and  that  every  to-morrow  would  he  as  every  to^y  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  tin^e. 
80  I  took  the  helm,  the  oor  I  should  have  said,  and  away  we  went ;  rejoicing  dut 
the  trouble  of  rowing  was  at  an  end,  and  looking  very  much  like  a  party  of  school  boys 
in  a  washing-tub.  The  wind  being  right  aft  for  half  a  mile,  we  proceeded  as  boUDy 
down  the  stream  as  the  Bear  in  the  Boat ;  but  as  the  breese  drew  along  shote,  it  first 
cama  upon  the  quarter  and  then  upon  the  beam.  By  degrees  we  went  to  leeward ;  and 
then  we  made  nothing  but  leeway ;  and  then  the  wind  came  before  the  beam,  and  die 
separate  blankets  beginning  to  disagree,  vre  lay  to,  upon  a  principle  as  ingenious  as  it 
was  new  to  me,  then  unskilled  in  Celtic  navigation.  Dr.  Keadng's  Fhenidan  theoiy 
must  certainly  be  wrong.  The  queen  of  the  ancient  ocean  never  can  have  left  such  a 
progeny  as  this.  I  almost  doubt  if  my  own  Norwegian  one  will  hold.  I  explained  to 
the  men  that  whenever  we  moved  we  went  sidewajrs,  and  that  when  we  did  not  go  side- 
ways, we  stood  stilL  But  any  thing  was  preforable  to  rowing ;  and  as  long  as  the  wind 
was  blowing  the  sail  about  they  were  satisfied.  *'  He  must  have  a  long  spoon,  howerer, 
that  would  sup  porridge  with  the  deil ;"  and  as  neither  Saxon  authority,  Saxon  money, 
nor  Saxon  arguments,  seemed  of  any  avail,  the  Saxon  steersman  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  a  little  nautical  cunning.  A  grey  squall  was  just  ruffling  the  water  a-head  ; 
so  I  threw  the  boat  up  into  wind,  brou^t  the  sail  back,  and  the  whcde  apparatus, 
garters,  skewers,  blankets,  broomsticks,  and  tree,  all  went  overboard.  I  arrived  at 
Lodi  Scavig,  of  course  a  little  before  dark,  just  in  time  to  put  about  and  return, 
made  fresh  vows  never  to  go  into  a  Highland  boat  again  and  spent  half  the  nig^ 
at  sea. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Hamilton's  Cottagers  of  Glen- 
bumie  (and  who  is  not  ?)  will  have  the  more  relish  for  Dr.  MaccuUoch's 
Chapter  on  the  Procrastination  and  Indolence  of  the  Highlanders;  could 
we  aflford  the  space  we  would  gladly  quote  the  whole  of  *'  To-mGrrow,** 
but  under  circumstances  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  couple  of  pages, 
and  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  for  the  remainder  of  the  treat — 

Procrastination : — a  great  deal  might  be  said  about  it;  but  he  will  be  a  clever  moral- 
isl  who  will  say  any  thing  new.  All  that  I  mean  to  say  about  it  here,  is,  that  it  isome 
link  of  a  chain,  in  which  it  has  for  very'  near  nei^bours,  indolence  and  contentment. 
SuA  i»  the  moral ;  now  for  the  fable.  But  the  fobles  here  are  true  ones.  We  were  at 
andior  in  Sky,  and  our  friends  were  dining  with  us ;  there  was  pnrfusion  of  lobsten  and 
crabs ;  to  the  great  surpriseof  the  audience.  Whence  could  they  havecome.  ^^  llxeooe  ; 
just  under  your  house."  *'  How."  ^'  By  means  of  a  crab  pot"  *^  How  could  one 
be  made  or  procured."  As  if  they  had  not  seen  the  lobster  souu^  of  Londtm  passing 
their  veiy  windows  evety  season.  We  gave  them  our  own.  We  returned  next  year  and 
found  it  in  possession  of  the  chickens ;  guiltless  of  fish  as  from  the  first  moment  it  had 
'Veached  its  new  destination.  We  dined  with  the  new  owner  of  our  Trap,  and  our  dinner 
was  just  what  it  had  been  a  year  before,  and  what  it  will  be  till  he  goes  to  that  dinner 
where  he  himself  will  be  eaten ;  boiled  mutton  at  top  and  roasted  mutton  at  bottom, 
potatoes  When  it  pleased  Heaven,  and  in  the  interregnum,  nothing. 

We  had  dined  three  days  at  the  house  of  a  worthy  friend,  on  the  same  eternal  boiled 
and  roast.  Our  turn  arrived  to  give  a  dinner.  There  were  salmon ;  the  deck  was 
eovered  with  them,  in  all  the  progressive  stages  of  kippering.  '^  And  where  could  we  have 
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1^  them—"    <*  In  tfaeriyer  that  runs  past  yoat  door;  this  mofniDg.*'    We  seot  Mm 
two  dooen  m  a  due.    He  reodlected  then  that  there  were  salmon  in  this  very  iiver ;  he 
limd  possessed  a  net  **•  twenty  years  ago,**  bnt  it  was  *^  fuU  of  holes.''    **  Salmon  were 
Tery  convenient  in  a  family ;  kipper  was  a  good  relish  at  breakfast ;  he  would  hare  his 
net  mended  to-morrow.*'    Our  boat  put  him  ashore  within  twenty  yards  of  his  house, 
in  4ie  erflning ;  die  tide  had  ebbed,  and  she  could  not  be  brou^t  up  totherodu;  die 
boatmen  jumped  into  the  water  to  pull  her  up ;  the  I«ird  lost  his  balance  and  fell  in. 
The  ten  idle  fellows  who  are  for  erer  lounghig  about  the  doors  and  wondering  wheth* 
tlie  boat  can  land  in  die  surf  <'  to-day,"  might  build  a  pier  in  three  hours ;  instead  of 
irhich  they  stand  looking  quietly  on  till  she  is  thrown  ashore  and,  perhaps,  makes  a 
hole  in  ha  bottom.  The  Laiid  and  his  men  jump  into  the  water  and  get  a  hearty  dud[« 
Ing,  and  the  ten  men  descend  and  draw  her  above  hig^  water  mark  to  the  destmction  of 
her  sheathing.    In  the  morning  she  must  be  launched  again,  but  the  ten  men  are  won- 
dering at  some  other  thing  somewhere  else ;  the  tide  ebbs  out,  two  or  three  hours  are 
lost,  the  wind  changes,  the  boat,  at  last  afloat,  is  half  the  night  at  sea,  or  is  driven  to 
leeward  of  her  port,  and  the  Laird  has  a  two  days*  journey  over  land,  provided  he  is  not 
drowned ;  because  one  of  those  days,  well  spent,  would  have  g^ven  him  the  command 
of  tide  and  time  to  all  eternity.    Thus  too,  instead  of  being  carried  in  and  out  of  the 
water  pick-a-back  when  sober,  or  tumbling  into  it  when  otherwise,  he  might  have 
reached  his  own  door  dry  shod  any  day  fbr  these  twenty  3rears  past.    Twenty,  did  I 
say ;  it  is  fifty  years  since  a  predecessor  of  mine  made  the  same  remark  on  die  same 
place,  and  it  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  since  the  Lairds  of  this  estate  have  been  breaking 
their  shins  and  destroying  their  boals,  generation  after  generation,  on  these  very  rocks. 
Four  years  after,  the  boats  and  the  stones  remained  just  as  before,  as  might  be  expected : 
die  holes  in  the  salmon  net  were  quite  as  large  and  as  numerous  as  we  had  left  them, 
and  even  the  Argyllshire  Highlanders  idio  accompanied  me,  swore  that  the  '^  Deil  was 
in  thae  Hieland  louns."    Sky  abounds  in  oysters,  as  it  does  in  crabs  and  lobsters.    But 
who  eats  an  oyster  in  Sky  ?  If  any  body  ever  saw  a  fish  at  table,  that  was  not  my  fbr- 
tune ;  yet  our  deck  was  covered  with  cod  every  day.    But  as  luxury  is  a  vice,  this  is 
praise. 

The  author  is  particularly  happy  in  his  accounts  of  nautical  adven- 
tures.  One  reads  the  subjoined  description  of  a  sudden  squall  with 
breathless  interest^  and,  another  sketch,  which  we  also  extract,  of  a 
brewing  gale,  is  given  with  striking  effect — ^it  would  be  fine  romance 
were  it  not  a  copy  from  nature. 

I  had  scarcely  fallen  adeep,  when  I  was  roused  by  all  the  noises  to  which  a  seaman's 
ear  is  alive.  At  first,  came  low  and  intermitting  sounds,  with  an  occasional  haUow 
nois^Hke  that  of  distant  thunder ;  succeeded  by  a  tremendous  and  unintelliflble  roaiiag, 
with  intervals  of  an  awftil  silence,  as  if  all  nature  had  expired  at  one  violent  e£Rst« 
Shordy  they  became  more  frequent  and  more  steady ;  and  as  the  squalls  csme  down  the 
mountain  in  more  rapid  succession,  causing  the  vessel  to  heel  to  their  fince,  they  hisssd 
dmm^  our  riggmg,  as  if  the  trees  of  some  ancient  forest  were  yielding  to  the  slorai 
wfaidi  wu  to  tear  them  ftom  their  rocks.  Exasperating  thems^ve|  at  intervals,  they 
now  whistled  kmd  against  the  mast :  the  tones  increasing  in  acuteness,  as  if  sngntenting 
in  rage,  till  the  whole  was  one  fearful  concert  of  furious  and  angry  noisss,  intermixed 
with  the  general  hissmg  uproar,  and  die  short  inveterate  bursts  of  an  obscure,  deq|>,  and 
boOow  sound,  more  heart-sinking  than  that  of  thunder*  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  stormy 
demons  of  the  mountains  had  at  once  been  let  loose  on  us;  and,  experienced  as  we  were 
in  these  idands,  we  agreed  that  CuchuBin  was  the  only  and  trae  fitdier  of  squalls. 

An  the  men  were  on  deck  in  an  instant ;  every  thing  around  wu  darkness ;  except 
when  the  forging  of  a  white  sea  to  leeward,  breaking  on  a  leef  of  rocks,  gave  a  tran* 
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iMBt  glaun,  fiuntljr  ffluminattng  the  hi^  diflb  anmiid  ua,  like  •  ftaUe  ligtitning  ui  a 
fUrk  night  ^  See  the  lead  reedj,*'  wie  the  aj ;  and)  oo  heeriflg  it  over  the  itcmi 
(hoe  WM  found  to  be  only  a  foot  of  water.  We  were  drifting  tui  on  the  rocki,  Al 
hMMU  flew  to  the  windlan ;  the  fbveseil  was  hoisted ;  and  the  anzielf  of  man j  hooi 
was  eendened  into  the  few  minutes  that  bowsed  «s  into  deeper  water,  and  breast  the 
anchor  #trip.  It  was  a  shorter  but  a  SMice  leirific  moment,  when  it  left  the  gioand. 
We  made  stem  waj*  ^^  Put  up  the  hehn,'*— cried  the  ci4>tain.  The  landsman  na  It 
the  tiUsr  i  the  vessel  struck  the  rock  with  her  keel,  swung  round  into  die  surf,  clesred 
the  breakers  that  were  foaming  for  sway  under  her  quarter,  and,  in  a  fow  seconds,  wt 
were  in  deep  water. 


During  two  days  it  blew  so  hard,  that  the  sea  whisked  round  us  mast  higjfa,  in  one 
whirl  of  white  foam,  so  that  no  one  knew  what  was  rain,  or  sea,  or  wind  ;  we  seemed  at 
anchor  in  the  clouds  themselves.  At  last,  we  concluded  that  it  had  blown  out  for  the 
present ;  but  who  shall  say  when  it  shall  not  bbw  here,  or  what  notice  it  will  g^e.  Dr. 
Frands  Moore,  indeed,  had  prognosticated  «  gale ;  just  as,  in  the  same  page,  be  had 
desired  the  grand  Turk  to  *^  look  to  it,  as  he  had  given  him  fair  warning.**  I  and  the 
grand  Turk  agreed  to  despise  his  prognoedc,  and  the  boat  was  hauled  up.  We  ran 
round  the  north  end  of  Sand*  **  in  no  time.*'  There  was  a  formidable  swell  from  ^ 
west,  but  the  strait  was  under  the  lee  of  the  land  for  a  space.  I  wished  to  see  the  Crsig 
na  feoulan  in  their  poetical  dress ;  and,  in  all  this  kind  of  scenery,  the  dangers  consdtate 
half  the  value.  They  were  nothing  from  the  shore,  safely  entrenched  under  a  fould 
dyke.  Black,  now  as  night,  they  rose  defying  the  enormous  surges  which,  at  every 
instaht,  broke  on  them,  whitening  the  sea  far  round  with  the  hissing  foam,  wfaidi,  as  it 
swept  backward,  was  gradually  swallowed  up  in  the  green  wave.  Blacker  than  the 
rocks  themselves,  was  the  dense  curtain  of  clouds  that  rose  wildly,  like  a  mountain  ridge, 
in  the  south ;  growing  slowly  upwards  tUl  it  overtopped  the  high  hills  of  Rum,  and  con- 
trasting with  the  long  line  of  breakers  which  whitened  along  that  dark  and  frightfol 
shore.  Not  a  boat  was  to  be  seen ;  even  the  gulls  had  left  the  sea :  and  the  puffins, 
ranged  high  on  the  rocky  shelves,  were  eyeing  with  foar  and  doubt  the  coming  stonn. 
gtiU  the  clouds  grew  up,  a  adid  and  pitchy  mass ;  the  gale  began  to  freshen,  and  as  the 
driving  mists  that  aailed  in,  curling  grey  beneath  the  black  canopy  above,  b^gan  te 
entangle  the  towering  cli£&,  all  became  sky  and  water,  except  where  the  breaking  of  the 
waves  still  showed,  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  dark  masses  against  whidi  they  were 
impelled  with  the  noise  of  thunder.  *'  lu  going  to  be  an  awsome  day,**  said  the  gunner ; 
and  we  were  on  a  lee  shore  dose  to  the  breakers.  It  became  alike  difficult  and  danger- 
ous to  put  the  boat  shout  before  the  sea.  Keeping  my  eye  fixed  on  every  coming  wave 
to  watch  fbr  an  interval,  in  an  instant  there  aroee  in  the  distant  horixon  the  gigantic  fom 
of  a  man,  white  as  the  foam  awund,  its  foet  iqmlsing  the  sea,  and  the  arms  extended 
upwards,  with  an  expression  of  ferocious  energy,  to  the  black  solid  doud  on  which  it 
was  pjotured  with  all  the  distinctness  of  life.  It  sank  in  an  instant  as  it  arose,  and  these 
remained  but  the  dull  misty  fine  that  divided  the  ocean  and  the  sky.  I  had  seen  my 
Wraith.  Doubtless,  yon  think  that  my  nervous  system  must  have  been  grievous^ 
dc«snged  at  these  repeated  pioepects  of  searching  the  deep  bottom  of  the  flood :  there  is 
r^ose  among  the  finny  droves.  But  use  makes  all  things  perfect ;  and  he  who  has  loig 
bravsdtheoeeanandthegale,heoomes,atIength,  apieoeof  the  ^^  aes  et  mbtp  **  of  the 
ship  itaslf,  andaoquires  a  proverbial  confidence  in  his  own  buoyancy. 
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NEW  CEMBTEHY  PRaJKCfT  AND  CEMETERIES. 

Ik  our  hA  Niunber  we  noticed  the  project  (^  ph  "  Econdmic  Funeral 
Society ;"  but  the  operations  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  do  not  end  here. 
The  projectors  of  the  seme  asspeiaticm  are  determimed  likewise  to  provide 
us  with  graves  at  a  cheaper  rate>  and  on  an  improved  plan.  Thus  we 
dudl  not  only  have  hearses,  mourning  coaches,  and  palls,  by  joint  stock, 
bat  sepulchres,  ''  epitaphs,  and  worms." 

We  remember  to  have  seen  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Oporto,  the 
proposal  of  a  Lottery  for  the  souls  in  purgatory,  addressed  aosjieis  devoiot 
das  Bemdiiiu  ahnat.  Lotteries  are  now  abdished  in  this  country  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  purgatory  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  establish  a  Little-go  for  the  relief  of  any  of  our 
deeeased  friends,  but  even  though  no  reformation  had  taken  place  in  our 
finances  or  our  religion,  a  project  like  that  of  the  Portuguese  monks 
would  have  been  quite  unnecessary  in  the  present  improved  state  of 
trading  speculation.  The  business  of  providing  for  our  posthumous 
lelijef  (ur  security,  would  have  been  undertaken  without  the  aid  of  any 
q^tual  "  Hazard  and  Co." ;  an  "  Economic  AU  Souls  Society  "  would 
have  been  formed  to  engross  the  trade  of  priests  and  monks;  and  we 
should  have  obtained  passes  from  purgatory  by  joint  stock  as  easily  as 
we  do  Metropolitan  fish  or  Aldemey  milk.  Such  -a  society  would 
certainly  have  had  to  struggle  with  another  great  Joint  Stock  Company 
which  has  hitherto  claimed  a  monopoly  ci  the  trade — a  company  which 
long  domineered  over  both  worlds--^f  which  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
is  chairman,  and  the  Roman  Conclave  the  Board  of  Directors ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  coalition  might  have  been  brought  about  for  the 
advantage  of  both  parties  as  easily  as  between  the  bell-ringers  and  the 
new  Funeral  Association. 

The  projectors  of  '^  this  P^  la  Chaise,  or  British  Burying  Ground 
Sedety,"  after  telling  us  that  our  "  ancestors  and  the  empire  of  China" 
interred  their  dead  apart  firom  the  habitations  of  the  living,  and.  '^  that 
Rome  became  the  mistress  of  the  world  by  the  sound  pdicy  **  of  inter- 
ment, add  that  they  expect  the  clergy  will  support  them  in  *^  a  design 
which  will  tend  so  essentially  to  increase  the  purity  of  the  air  of 
Lcmdon,  and  to  ward  off  those  consequences  which  the  page  of  historic 
presents  to  our  notice."  We  are  then  treated  to  the  following  paragraph, 
"  Those  whose  duties  require  their  frequent  presence  in  the  diuroh,  ih» 
vault,  and  the  burying  ground,  are  they  not  constantly  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  a  cold  and  humid  situation  and  corrupt  atmssphere,  producing 
coughs,  asthma,  and  rheumatism  ?  Hardly  any  arrangement  could  be 
proposed  more  likely  to  secure  them  finom  unusual  sickness,  and  continue 
io  them  a  sound  constihttioH,  What  earthly  treasure  is,  indeed,  equal  to 
health  ?  And  does  not  the  mind  become  feeble  by  the  debility  of  the 
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body  ?"  Agaiiist  a  truth  so  overwhelmiiig  as  that  which  ii  contained  in 
the  last  sentence^  we  have^  indeed,  no  protection,  but  we  would  beg 
leave  in  the  name  of  the  grave  digger,  the  undertaker,  and  the  curate 
(the  only  persons  '*  whose  duties  require  their  fi^uent  presence  in 
churchyflords "),  to  deny  the  catalogue  of  ills  ascribed  to  their  peculiar 
employment.     Grave  jiggers,  from  Hamlet's  friend  downwards,  are 
generally  stout,  good  humoured,  meny  fellows,  who  suffer  more  from 
''  moistening  thdrday"  in  ale  houses,  than  from  the  ''humid  situation'* 
in  which  they  use  their  spades,  and  oftener  die  of  ''  blue  ruiny  or 
Hodges's  best,"  than  of  a  corrupt  atmosphere.    With  respect  to  under- 
takers and  curates,  we  suspect  they  dread  small  fees  or  insufficient 
employment  more  than  asthma  or  rheumatism.    After  such  spedmeos 
of  composition,  the  subscribers  to  the  stock  and  the  supporters  of  the 
scheme  must  be  alarmed  at  a  proposal  from  the  board  of  directors  to 
write  their  epitaphs. 

But  though  we  are  averse  to  the  scheme  oi  buying  our  graves  from  a 
Joint  Stock  Company,  and  think  that  nothing  can  be  done  by  the  present 
projectors,  we  are  not  blind  to  the  evils  of  our  existing  practice  of 
interring  within  the  precincts  of  our  towns,  nor  are  we  the  less  anxious 
for  a  change.  On  the  subject  of  cemeteries,  and  the  mode  of  int^ment 
in  the  metropolis,  therefore,  we  shall  beg  to  make  a  few  further  remarks. 
We  are  afraid  that  a  good  deal  of  the  reverence  for  monuments  and 
churchyards  which  superstition  had  a  tendency  to  heighten,  has  disap- 
peared in  this  Protestant  country,  with  masses  and  purgatory.  An 
English  town  churchyard  has  generally  a  neglected  and  forbidding 
appearance.  However  well-peopled  with  past  generations,  it  has  few 
temptations  to  living  visitors.  It  always  gives  one  the  idea  oi  being  the 
very  last  place  one  would  wish  to  go  to.  It  has  few  monuments  and  no 
trees,  shrubs,  or  flowers,  to  attract  attention.  The  ''  hated  cypress,"  as 
Horace  calls  it,  will  not  there  follow  its  short-lived  master, 
brercm  dominmn  sequetor. 

Nor  is  this  all — the  ground  is  so  frequently  turned  up  that  it  generally 
looks  as  red  or  black  as  a  recently  ploughed  field,  and  scarcely  an 
unbroken  turf  remains  to  suggest  the  age,  or  to  mark  the  dimensions  of 
the  tenant  below.  The  numerous  flag  stones  too,  which  cover  the 
surface,  either  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  street,  or  of  the  mouth  of  a 
Portland  quarry.  Accordingly,  where  our  London  churchyards  are  not 
thoroughfares,  like  those  of  Westminster  and  St.  Martin's,  we  either 
avoid  the  si^t,  or  pass  by  them  with  as  much  indifference  as  a  field  of 
rubbish.    Our  only  object  seems  to  be 

0*er  patrid  eirth  to  icntch  a  little  dust. 
And  save  the  world  a  nuisance — 

If  we  are  saved  the  nuisance,  we  are  satisfied  with  the  deformity,  but 
is  this  always  the  case?  Must  not  the  exhalations  arising  from  such 
masses  of  putridity  be  sometimes  as,  noxious  as  the  sight  of  recently 
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turned  up  bones  and  sfdinters  of  coffins  is  o&nsiye  and  disgustiag? 
Must  not  tk&  confined  air  of  some  churches  and  churchyards  contract 
qualities  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood  ?  The  temperature 
o£  our  climate  may  rend^  these  chamel  houses' less  ofiensire  here  thaa 
in  warmer  regions^  but  we  cannot  believe  that  they  are  always  innoadoua. 
The  very  distribution  of  these  places  of  interment,  situated  as  they  are 
in  the  most  populous  neighbourhoods^  and  so  surrounded  with  houses 
that  they  cannot  be  easily  ventilated,  increases  the  danger.  Why  then 
continue  the  present  practice  ?  If  even  the  least  degree  of  the  evil  com- 
plained of  is  felt,  what  capital  could  so  easily  as  London  effect  a  change. 
As  in  this  projecting  age,  every  person  may  be  allowed  his  project,  we 
diall  state  ours — ^not  for  the  benefit  of  a  joint  stock,  butfor  the  adaption 
of  the  legislature. 

We  should  then  propose  that  an  act  should  pass,  or  a  r^ulation 
should  be  adopted,  prohibiting  interment  within  the  churchyards  of  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the  Borough  of  South wark,  and 
enclosing  a  certain  number  of  cemeteries  round  them  for  the  general 
burying  grounds  of  the  inhabitants.  These  cemeteries  should  be  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  capital,  but 
not  so  remote  as  to  render  the  conveyance  of  the  dead  inconvenient,  or 
funeral  expenses  burdensome  to  the  poorer  or  wealthier  classes.  They 
should  be  placed  at  proper  intervals  from  each  other,  and  ranged  around 
die  metropolis,  so  that  from  any  part  of  it  one  of  them  would  be  easily 
accessible.  Their  number  might  be  left  to  be  determined,  when  the 
details  -of  the  plan  came  to  be  considered  with  a  view  to  its  execution. 
ProbaUy  eight  or  ten  of  no  very  large  dimensions  might  be  sufficient  for 
this  metropolis.  The  population  of  Paris  is  considerably  more  than  the 
half  of  that  of  London,  and  Paris  has  only  four  cemeteries,  the  largest 
of  which  (P^  La  Chaise),  though  it  far  exceeds  the  other  three,  includes 
only  about  sixty  or  seventy  acres.  One  cemetery,  on  an  average,  should 
be  made  large  enough  for  the  demand  of  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  Over  such  an  amount  of  inhabitants,  the  number  of 
deaths  or  interments  would  be  about  three  thousand  a  year.  It  would 
not  be  at  all  difficult,  therefore,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  ground 
necessary  to  receive  such  an  annual  accession  of  coffins  as  would  thus 
require  to  be  deposited,  without  breaking  up  the  same  mould  oftener  than 
once  in  seven  or  eight  years.  In  many  cities  of  the  Continent,  containing 
a  population  of  between  eighty  and  one  hundred  thousand  (as  Cadis, 
for  instance,)  we  find  only  one  burial  ground.  The  determination  of 
the  particular  spots  around  London  best  fitted  for  cemeteries  by  their 
situation,  the  nature  of  their  soil,  or  their  facilities  of  access,  may  be 
left  to  a  future  period.  We  would  strongly  urge  the  propriety  of 
uniting,  as  far  as  possible,  picturesque  effisct  with  public  convenience.  All 
these  cemeteries  should  be  surrounded  with  a  high  wall;  one,  or  at 
most  two  gates  would  be  sufficient;  a  porter  should  be  appointed  to 
each,  and  a  proper  complement  of  grave-diggers  should  have  houses  ia 
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tbt  Dfiij^beutliood*  Far  the  performance  of  ^e  fimend  seryke,  a  ( 
ckapdl  or  oratory  might  be  erected  near  ihe  great  gate,  and  one  derg^- 
man  might  be  appmnted,  who  shonld  be  in  attendmce  a  certain  number 
^  hours  in  the  day,  or  within  call,  wheney^  his  ministry  should  be 
required.  We  are  aware  that  the  claim  of  the  d^^nt  parish  clergy- 
men or  their  curates,  for  funeral  dues,  might  render  this  part  of  the 
arrangement  of  difficult  adjustment  in  such  a  coMolidation  of  burying 
grounds ;  but  it  might  be  suggested  that  e^tet  paying  the  services  of  the 
active  cemetery  chaplain,  the  remainder  of  the  sums  collected  should  be 
divided  among  the  parish  clergy  within  certain  limits,  in  their  former 
proportion,  taking  the  average  of  five  years  previous  to  the  change.  The 
sale  of  the  ground  to  individuals,  which  ought  to  be  fixed  at  a  moderate 
rate,  would,  after  paying  the  purchase-money  of  the  land,  the  oonatruction 
of  the  wall,  and  the  other  preparation  of  cemeteries,  be  a  profitable 
aouree  of  revenue.  A  regulation  should,  of  course,  be  adopted,  to 
pre^^ent  a  too  great  appropriation  of  it  by  the  wealthy  or  the  ostentatious^ 
fyt  making  large  enclosures,  or  ^?ecting  great  monuments,  though  a 
eonsideraUe  discretion  in  this  respect  ought  to  be  lodged  with  those  who 
may  be  entrusted  vnth  ihe  management  of  each  cemetery.  The  kind  of 
monument,  the  si^e  of  the  structure,  and  the  nature  of  the  inscar^itioD, 
miisiy  of  CQurse>  be  left  to  individuals,  as  at  present ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  by  the  assemblage  of  so  many  memorials  ci  afiection  and 
regret  in  one  place,  the  power  of  selection  would  be  increased,  and  tiie 
general  taste  unproved.  A  species  of  monumental  agency  would  soon  be 
established  near  the  most  popular  cemeteries  of  London,  as  near  that  of 
Pere  La  Chaise,  in  Pans;  and  the  tomb  statuaries,  or  stone-masm 
sculptors,  would  execute  their  work  in  better  style  when  stimulated  by  a 
more  active  competition.  The  wealthier  classes  having  the  use  of  more 
extensive  ground,  and  more  picturesque  exposure  than  they  can  now 
eommand  in  the  limited  space,  and  concealed  situations  of  our  churdi- 
yards,  would  feel  a  proportional  ambiticm  to  erect  and  to  adorn  their 
family  monuments.  The  original  selection  of  the  ground  for  each 
cemetery,  and  the  best  general  disposition  of  it  for  effect,  as  well  as 
convenience,  should  be  left  to  persons  of  taste  and  judgment.  In  all 
eases,  there  should  be  such  trees  planted  as  are  generally  found  in  and 
about  the  churchyards  in  the  country. 

If  the  plan  above  suggested  were  adopted,  the  most  populous  parts  of 
our  towns  would  cease  to  be  endangered  by  putrid  exhalations,  our 
ehurcHes  and  churdiyards  would  no  longer  present  any  thing  aSkm&re 
either  to  the  eye  or  any  other  sense ;  the  space  now  occupied  for  burying 
ground  round  our  sacred  edifices,  instead  of  threatening  contagion,  at 
exhSnting  loathsome  objects,  would  become,  if  not  the  lungs,  at  leaat  the 
9fkracles,  or  breathing  holes  of  the  city,  and  the  graves  where  our 
ftiends  repose,  instead  of  being  shunned  as  a  nuisance,  or  resorted  to  as 
a  necessity,  would  possess  attraetH>ns,  and  'oier  facilities  finr  our  visits. 
The  puUic  cemeteries,  a  diort  time  after  their  enclosure  and  prepamtioB, 
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would  become  populous,  and  tkdr  monumeiits  would  rapidly  inrreaM 
The  diapodtioii  oi  the  ground — ^its  convenient  distance  firom  towi^  and 
Uie  growth  of  the  trees  planted  round  it^  would  invite  the  steps  ci  ibm 
idle  or  the  contempladve.  The  walk  would  thus  become^  if  not  fashion^ 
Me,  at  least  frequented.  Even  the  busy  and  the  ambitioiiB  might  steal 
from  the  tiunult  of  life  to  this  comparative  seclusicm^  and  desert  the 
noise  and  the  riot  of  their  friends  within  the  city^  to  visk  the  great 
dwellings  of  those  without.  For  this  purpose^  the  gate  of  the  cemeteries 
should  never  be  ahut^  like  those  of  our  cathedrals  or  our  chur^jards,  but 
left  always  as  open  as  mcnralists  describe  that  of  death. 

Having  thus  stated  our  own  pkn^  we  may  allude  to  what  has  been  done 
by  our  neighbours  in  this  respect.  At  various  times  a  neeessity  was  felt  a4 
Paris  to  suppress  cemeteries  within  the  city>  and  to  remove  the  accumul** 
tioB  of  mortal  remains^  which  had  become  the  centres  of  contannaatimi. 
No  progress  however  was  effectually  made  in  this  wrark  till  within  a  few 
years  before  the  revolution.  In  1785^  the  council  of  state  decided  Uuit 
the  greatest  of  the  cemeteries  should  be  coisiverted  into  a  square,  that  the 
bones  and  putrefaction  of  seven  centuries  should  be  carried  ham  tlM 
heart  of  the  city,  and  that  no  more  int^ments  should  be  permitted  in 
that  neighbourhood  to  endanger  the  health  of  ^e  inhabitants.  In  the 
course  of  three  years  this  order  was  happily  executed,  and  the  mortal 
remains  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  were  carried  to  the  far- 
famed  catacombs  foir  final  deposition.  At  successive  pmods  during 
the  Revolution,  and  under  the  empire,  the  exhumations  were  con- 
tinued, and  extended  to  most  of  the  other  churchyards,  so  that 
Aose  wonderful  subterranean  vaults  above-mentioned,  out  i^  which 
Paris  had  been  dug,  received  at  last  the  debrig  of  its  countless  ge- 
nerations. While  public  attention  was  thus  tismed  to  the  evils  <if 
the  old  system,  and  while  the  rage  for  innovation  was  fresh  and 
strong,  the  National  Assembly  in  1790^  passed  a  kw,  ordering  all  the 
eities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  kingdom,  to  abandon  their  ancient 
burying  grounds,  and  to  create  new  cemeteries  without  thdr  precincts. 
This  decree,  embracing  the  first  general  measure  which  any  civil  autho- 
iity  ever  adopted  on  the  subject,  was  entirely  unpomiected  with  thoae 
furious  and  insane  projects  which  disgraced  a  subsequent  period  of 
revolutionary  violence.  In  consequence  of  this  law,  three  cemeteries 
were  endosed  for  Paris  without  the  barriers,  namely,  those  of  Mont- 
martre,  of  P^  La  Chaise,  and  of  Vaugirard.  Though  a  generatio« 
has  scarcely  passed  since  the  new  system  of  extra-mural -sepuldifes 
has  been  adopted,  it  is  surprising  to  observe  already  the  density  of  tiieir 
subl9erranean  population.  In  two  of  them  th^e  is  scarcely  a  spe* 
nnappropriated.  That  of  Montmartre  was  the  first  endosed,  and  is 
stin  the  most  mteresting  to  the  viritor.  It  is'  situated  between  tiial 
rising  ground  ncniAi  of  Paris  and  the  dty,  occupying  tlK  bottom  and  the 
^es  of  an  ancient  quarry  or  marl-^t.  .  It  wad  caHed  at  ftnt  ihe 
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CAoiNpJiri^pofy  and  never  did  any  spot  better  deserve  Uiet^^  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  picturesque  and  romantic  than  the  situation  of 
the  ground.  No  cavern  on  a  desert  shore  could  be  imagined  m<ne 
excluded  from  the  hum  of  worldly  business  or  the  intrusion  of  worldly 
cares.  Nothing  is  heard  or  seen  to  disturb  reflection^  awaken  passion,  or 
withdraw  the  mind  from  that  solemn  train  of  sentiment  and  thou^t 
which  the  objects  around  have  a  tendency  to  inspire. 

Umbxaium  hie  locos  est,  somni  noctisque  sopora. 
The  cemetery  of  P^e  la  Chaise  is  of  an  entirely  different  character. 
It  occupies  a  beautiful  rising  ground  on  the  east  of  Paris,  which  was 
anciently  the  pleasure  grounds,  garden,  and  country  residence  of  the 
Jesuit,  Father  La  Chaise,  the  Confessor  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  as  large  ac 
larger  than  the  other  two  cemeteries  put  tc^ther.  Though  the  ground 
used  for  interment  extends  down  the  slopes  of  the  hill  to  two  or  three 
little  valleys,  the  greatest  portion  of  it  is  a  height,  whence  a  most  exten- 
sive view  is  commanded  of  the  capital,  and  the  range  of  hills  which 
enclose  the  Grand  Basin  of  Paris.  The  disposition  of  the  ground  does 
not  thus  seem  so  appropriate  as  that  of  the  Champ  du  Repot,  but  in  other 
respects  the  arrangements  and  the  conveniences  are  nearly  the  same. 

These  grand  depositaries  of  the  dead  of  Paris  are  always  open  to 
the  public,  and  much  more  frequented  than  the  proverbial  ga^e^  and 
frivdity  of  the  Parisians  would  lead  us  to  eipect.  To  this,  their  fond- 
ness for  display,  and  their  affectation  of  sentiment,  may  contribute  as 
much  as  their  taste  for  contemplation  or  their  strength  of  attachment. 
'It  has  become  an  object  of  vanity,  or  a  point  of  fashion,  to  dress  recently 
made  graves,  to  plant  flowers  or  shrubs  round  them,  to  fix  a  wooden  cross 
or  to  erect  a  marble  slab  upon  them  (where  more  costly  monuments  cannot 
be  easily  procured)  and  to  adorn  them  with  bouquets  or  garlands,  brought 
by  the  nearest  relatives  or  the  most  intimate  acquaintance.  These 
bouquets  and  garlands  are  sold  ready  made,  and  procured  for  a  trifling 
sum  at  the  gate  of  the  cemetery.  The  fabrication  of  them  is  as  much  a 
occupation  as  that  of  grave-digger  or  undertaker. 

Neither  in  the  construction  of  the  monuments,  nor  in  the  style  of  the 
inscriptions  which  adorn  these  cemeteries,  can  we  praise  the  taste  or 
admire  the  good  sense  of  our  lively  nei^bours.  We  find,  it  is  true,  the 
parade  of  sorrow,  the  masquerade  of  sentiment,  and  pedantry  of  know- 
ledge, but  no  indication  of  profound  feeling,  and  no  appreciation  of  real 
worth.  Every  spinster  who  dies  in  her  teens  is  a  rose  cut  off  in  its 
bloom;  every  wife  is  a  model  of  conjugal  attachment;  every  mother 
of  maternal  tenderness ;  every  shopkeeper  of  virtue,  grace,  and  amia- 
bility. The  jargon  of  heathen  mythology,  and  the  pedantry  of  dassie 
allusion,  ai^  employed  to  colour  the  calamities  of  life  and  to  profane  the 
solemnity  of  the  tomb.  Hence  we  have  the  ''fates  inflexible  and 
jealous,"  cutting  the  thread  of  life,  and  snatcJting  a  husband  from  the 
''bed  of  Hymen;"  hence  we  hear  of  a  husband  seeking  the  ''wandering 
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shade"  of  a  father^  wife,  and  daughter  in  the  cemetery  ;  and  henpe  we 
find  such  trash  as  the  following  lines,  which  conclude  the  epitaph  on 
Mademoiselle  Chameroy  the  actress  : 

■  Les  Graces  t*aimaient  encore  dans  PElysle, 

Elks  aiment  ion  ombrcy  et  lui  jettent  des  fleurs. 

A  member  of  the  Institute  dies,  and  he  must  have  a  Greek  inscription, 
to  show  the  learning  of  his  surviving  friends:  an  opera  dancer  hops  off  in 
a  pas  seul  from  the  stage  of  life,  and  on  her  monument  has  the  modesty 
to  ask  our  "  tears  and  our  regrets,"  if  ever  we  admired  her  success  in 
'*  the  art  of  Terpsichore"    But  perhaps,  the  most  curious  inscription  in 
the  whole  collection  is  that  on  M.  J.  B.  Very.      On  a  column  sur- 
mounting a  magnificent  tomb,  we  find  these  words : 
Que  tes  cendres  reposent  en  paix ! 
Tu  regnes  dans  nos  court. 
And  at  the  foot  of  the  column  : 

Bon  frere,  ami  sincere, 
Toute  sa  vie  fut  consacr^e 
Aux  arts  utikt. 

Most  of  our  readers  who  have  had  a  trip  to  the  French  metropolis 
have  not  returned  without  eating  poulet  d  la  Marengo,  tele  de  veau  aux 
truffesy  or  turhol  aux  capres,  and  drinking  a  bottle  of  Champagne^ 
SUlery,  or  Clos  Vougeot,  at  Very's  in  the  Palais  Royal.  Well !  then 
he  it  known  to  all  such,  that  the  "  useful  arts,"  to  which  this  illustrious 
man  *'  consecrated  his  life,"  were  the  cooking  of  the  said  dishes  and  the 
providing  of  the  said  beverage.  Let  his  ashes  therefore  repose  in  peace 
under  the  monument  which  *'  good  cheer "  has  raised ;  let  his  fame 
he  perpetuated  as  a  '*  sincere  friend,"  and  an  expert  cook,  and  let  his 
memory  ''  veign  in  the  hearts"  of  those  whose  stomachs  acknowledged 
the  utiUiy  of  his  life. 

It  is  strange  to  see  under  the  reign  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  that 
amid  all  this  profusion  of  laboured  inscription,  and  this  farrago  of  sculp- 
tured sorrow,  that  we  scarcely  find  an  allusion  to  Christian  hopes,  or  a 
thought  borrowed  firom  the  Christain  faith. 

The  capital  of  France  does  not  stand  alone  in  having  obeyed  the  law 
for  burying  without  the  precincts  of  towns.  The  regulation  has  been 
generally  observed  in  all  the  great  towns  over  the  kingdom.  Wherever 
French  power  extended  during  the  empire  it  was  likewise  partially  or 
generally  enforced.  In  the  Rhenish  provinces,  in  Belgium,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Italy,  it  was  universally  executed.  The  Emperor 
Joseph  of  Austria,  who  began  this  improvement,  extended  it,  we  believe, 
over  a  considerable  part  of  his  dominions.  In  Spain,  where  the  power  of 
the  clergy  had  reached  its  height,  and  where  its  bigotry  had  least  re- 
laxed from  its  pretensions,  the  reformation  of  churchyards,  though  not 
of  the  church,  has  been  permitted.  It  began  under  Charles  III.,  who 
enacted  a  law  forbidding  interment  within  the  precincts  of  towns.     It 
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will  be  recollected  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  popuktion  iof  Spain  is 
aMembled  in  towns^  in  citi^^  <ur  in  villages  of  ccmsiderable  tise.  The 
liafait  of  burying  in  churches  and  churchyards  had  fdlowed  the  same 
course  in  that  as  in  other  Catholic  countries.  At  firsts  bishops  and 
mart3rrs  only  were  interred  in  cloisters  round  the  churches — then  the 
bishops  entered  the  churches,  and  the  rich  laity  took  the  cloisters — then 
the  dergy  were  promoted  to  the  choir^  and  the  laity  entered  the  diurch — 
then  all  persons  entered  the  churchyard,  the  cloister,  the  church, 
and  the  chancel,  according  as  their  money  or  the  power  of  their  relatiTei 
could  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  clergy.  This  omnipotent  cor- 
poration asserted  a  more  unlimited  authority  over  the  di^K)6al  of  the 
dead  in  the  Peninsula  than  in  any  other  country.  The  corpses  of  aU 
classes  of  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  before  interment  were  and  are 
habited  according  to  their  direction ;  and  whatever  aversion  a  man  may 
have  had  for  monks  during  his  life,  he  is  compelled  to  go  to  heaven  or 
be  prayed  out  of  purgatory  in  the  uniform  of  a  monk  after  his  death.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  likely  that  they  would  all  at  once  consent  to  a  mea- 
sure which,  by  abolishing  one  of  the  special  privileges  of  their  domain, 
seemed  to  limit  their  power.  The  order  of  the  sovereign  was  therefore 
at  first  partially  resisted,  and  not  till  long  after  its  promulgation  fuOj 
ob^ed,  the  priests  and  monks  reminding  the  people  that  none  but  male- 
factors or  suicides  had  as  yet  been  excluded  from  the  old  consecrated  de- 
positaries of  the  Catholic  dead.  In  Portugal  no  general  rule  on  tins 
subject  is  enforced,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with. 

*'  It  cannot  but  appear  strange,"  says  a  recent  traveller,  '^  that  a 
people  so  dull  and  unenlightened  as  the  Tuiks,  should  in  this  reqiect 
i^ow  more  sense,  and  even  more  taste,  than  nations  in  every  other  respect 
their  superiors.  Their  cemeteries  are  in  general  out  of  the  precincts  of 
their  cities,  most  commonly  on  a  rising  ground,  and  always  planted 
with  cedars,  cjrpresses,  and  odoriferous  shrubs,  whose  deep  verdure  and 
graceful  forms  bending  to  every  breeze  give  a  melancholy  beauty  to  the 
place,  and  inspire  sentiments  very  congenial  to  its  destination." 

The  English  or  Protestant '  burying  grounds  at  Lisbon,  Opoirto, 
Leghorn,  and  some  other  towns  on  the  continent,  seem  to  be  formed  on 
a  similar  model  in  point  of  ornament,  and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
point  of  seclusion,  decency,  and  solemnity.  They  present  in  this  last 
respect  a  perfect  contrast  to  our  town  churchyards  at  home.  In 
>  traversing  the  shady  walks,  surveying  the  appropriate  monuments,  and 
enjoying  the  tranquil  solitude  of  the  cemetery  of  Lisbon  in  particular, 
the  mind  is  led  to  contemplate  the  lot  of  mortality  with  a  kind  of 
melancholy  satisfaction,  and  connecting  its  own  destiny  with  that  of 
those  who  animated  the  kindred  dust  around,  can  think  with  a  feeling  of 
xciignation,  that — 

Ducedamy  explebo  numerum  reddarque  tenebris. 
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THE  OPERA. 

The  last  moaih  hat  been  a  month  of  melancholy  and  diaapfM3uitniient 
at  the  Opera.  Pasta  left  us  on  the  4th;  shortly  after  which  depressing 
evest^  Madame  Ronai  di  Begnis  took  ocd^ion  to  fall  sick ;  her  indis- 
position is  not,  however,  ascribed  in  any  measure  to  grief  at  the  de- 
psrtuxe  of  Madame  Pasta;  Curioni  lost  his  voice  from  cold,  and 
Bemorini  lost  his  memory  one  ni^t,  from  what  cause  we  cannot 
pretend  to  say ;  B^res,  on  the  same  erening,  was  struck  with  a  sudden 
hoarseness;  a  few  dajrs  afterwards,  Madame  Vestris  or  Caradori,  we 
aearcely  know  which,  was  taken  ill ;  and  Garcia,  having  heesa  very  pK>- 
periy  lussed  for  making  a  disagreeable  noise^  instead  of  singing,  soon 
fallowed  the  general  ezamj^  and  numbered  himself  with  the  invalids^ 
Owing  to  these  various  disasters^  we  have  not  had  an  Opera  tcderably 
well  perfcnrmed  anoe  Pasta  left  us ;  her  loss  has,  therefore,  been  the 
more  sensibly  felt  Out  of  a  small  company  of  nine  performers^  five 
have  been  noi^-effective,  on  different  occasions^  during  the  month; 
under  these  drcumstancesi,  Mademoiselle  Garcsa  was  engaged,  and  but 
finr  her  there  would  have  been  no  Opera  on  Saturday,  the  11th,  (unless, 
iaieed,  they  had  given  us  one  as  before,  without  the  principal  cha^ 
xseter).  Of  this  lady's  merits  we  diaU  speak  in  another  place,  as  we 
shall  mention  the  perfennaBces  that  deserve  notice,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  occnrred. 

Since  oar  last  article,  Madame  Pasta  appeared  in  '  Nina  Pasza  per 
Amore,'  and  also  in  '  Romeo  e  GiuHetta.'  The  music  of  Nina,  by 
Pteraello,  may  be  described  as  rather  pleasing,  and  that  is  all  that  can 
he  said  in  its  favour:  to  ears  accustomed  to  the  richness  of  Mosart,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  Rossini,  it  scmnds  tame  and  occasionally  insipid.  The 
story  is  the  hacknied  one  of  a  lady  mad,  in  white  muslin,  for  love;  and 
who  is.  not  side  of  madness  on  Uie  stage,  however  cleverly  it  may  be 
represented?  Altogether,  even  supported  by  the  talents  of  Madame 
Pasta,  Nina  cannot  be  said  to  have  succeeded.  The  last  aet  of  Romeo  e 
Giulietta  was  produced  for  the  benefit  ci  Madame  Ronai  di  Begnis. 
As  a  whole,  tids  Opera  is  extremely  tedious,  but  it  boasts  one  scene 
of  deep  interest,  and  one  song,  '*  Ombra  adorata,"  which  is  a  singularly 
happy  effort,  or  rather  inspiration  of  genius,  for  effort  there  seems  to 
be  none  in  it ;  every  note,  indeed,  appearing  to  be  suggested  by  the 
q^t  of  the  scene.  Perfect  as  this  composition  intrinsically  is,  its 
beanties  are  enhanced  by  the  fine  taste  and  expression  with  which 
Madame  Pasta  in  the  part  o(  Romeo  breathes  it.  Wh^  apostrophising 
the  shade  of  Guilietta,  in  this  song  she  assumes  an  air  of  composed 
delight,  as  if  Romeo  exulted  in  the  thought  that  death  was  about  to 
re-unite  him  with  his  mistress;  and  in  the  anticipation  of  these  joys, 
the  lovo^s  soul  seems  already  in  heaven.  As  a  piece  of  acting,  nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  finidMl  or  more  deeply  afiecting  than  the  1 
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between  Pasta  and  Di  Begnis,  from  the  time  wben  Giulietta  awakens 
from  her  trance^  to  the  final  catastrophe.  Their  fond  and  graceful 
endearments^  at  first  accompanied  only  by  a  few  simple  sounds  and 
broken  exclamations^  and  afterwards  the  desperate  agony  with  which 
Guilietta  clasps  her  dying  lover,  as  if  she  were  clinging  to  his  life 
as  a  drowning  wretch  clings  to  a  plank>  form  a  spectacle  the  most  true 
to  nature,  and  the  most  touching  we  ever  beheld  within  the  walls  of  a 
theatre.  How  different  from  the  whining  or  bellowing  scene  we  are 
accustomed  to  witness  in  Romeo  and  Juliet^  as  commonly  performed  on 
our  stage,  when  Mr.  Charles  Kemble  roars  under  the  operation  of  the 
poison  as  lustily  as  did  Gil  Bias  with  the  feigned  pains  of  the  cholic  in 
the  Robber's  cave  ;  thus  carrying  the  mind  of  the  spectator  at  once  to  the 
ignoble  seat  of  his  intestine  troubles.  In  this  case,  we  think  not  of  the 
lover's  heart,  but  of  his  boweb ;  and  the  tragedy  seems  to  demand,  not 
our  tears,  but  the  rhubarb  and  magnesia  of  the  apothecary.  The  Juliet 
meanwhile  shows  the  excess  of  her  grief  by  the  utter  disarrangement  of 
her  head-dress  and  the  vehemence  of  her  outcries ;  her  hair  falls  down 
and  her  voice  rises — and  this  is  tragedy.  There  is  moro  pathos  in  the 
simple  action  of  Pasta  fondly  clasping  the  beautiful  head  of  Ronxi  di 
Begnis  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  discover  in  the  obstreperous 
sorrows  of  the  lovers  on  our  stage.  The  most  flattering  testimony  to  the 
merit  of  this  very  finished  performance  was  to  be  traced  in  its  effect  oa 
the  feelings  of  the  spectators ;  never  do  we  remember  to  have  seen  an 
audience  more  unaffectedly  or  moro  deeply  moved.  There,  was  indeed, 
no  demand  for  glasses  of  water,  or  hartshorn,  or  smelling  bottles ;  no 
blowing  of  noses  marked  the  emphasis  of  sympathetic  grief,  nor  were 
any  females  carried  out  fainting,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  a  sui|^ 
stay-lace  was  cut  in  the  whole  house  ;^  nevertheless,  the  audience  was 
touched,  but  the  ladies  wero  so  much  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  the 
scene  that  they  never  once  thought  of  hystericks. 

Together  with  the  last  act  of  Romeo,  Madame  Ronn  de  Begnis  had 


«  In  Miss  0*Ndl*8  day,  it  was  curious  to  watdi  the  progreas  and  symptoms  of 
■ympathy.  At  about  the  third  act  (do  matter  what  the  perfbrmanoe  might  be)  die 
eambric  handkercfaieft  were  observed  in  motion;  at  first,  they  were  passed  gently  acrosi 
the  face,  shortly  after  commenced  the  blowing  of  noses  with  considerable  violence ;  this 
sound,  which  began  like  the  dropping  fire  of  skirmishers,  increases  by  degrees  to  voUejs 
or  discharges  of  the  whole  house ;  then  the  opening  and  shutting  of  box  doors  were 
beard,  and  hasty  demands  for  glasses  of  water,  and  then  the  bustle  of  carrying  oat 
numberless  fainting  ladies,  and  the  outcries  for  burnt  feathers  and  hartshoni,  and  the 
patting  of  hands,  and  the  cutting  of  laces.  All  these  operations  became  so  much  of 
course,  after  a  time,  that  families  went  to  the  theatre  provided  with  a  store  of  reslcxa- 
tives,  and  the  orange  women  made  money  of  superior  accommodations  for  fainting ;  and, 
so  much  did  these  things  beoom->  matter  of  habit  that,  night  after  night,  the  handkerchief 
were  fiourished,  and  the  noses  began  blowing  at  exactly  the  same  period,  even  though 
there  did  not  happen  to  be  any  provocative  to  tears  at  Uiat  particular  time,  as  often  wsf 
the  case  in  the  third  act  of  plays  in  which  Miss  0*Neil  acted—nay,  if  the  third  act  wss 
dlidsdly  fanmoroDS  the  tantanuas  still  hdd  tbnr  oooiie. 
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the  first  act  ai  Pietro  rEremita  for  her  benefit ;  and>  strange  to  say, 
^vlthout  apolc^,  or  any  one  apparent  cause,  she  omitted  the  beauti^l 
and  pc^ular  duet,  ^  Ah  se  puoi  cosi  lasdanni."    We  number  ourselves 
among  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  this  charming  performer,  and 
no  men  can  be  more  disposed  to  put  the  most  favourable  construction  on 
every  thing  she  does  than  we  are ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  say  that,  in  this  instance,  she  deprived  her  friends  of  part  of 
tlieir  expected  gratification  with  marvellously  little  ceremony.   Actresses 
generally  make  extraordinary  exertions  on  their  benefits  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  their  friends ;  Madame  di  Begnis  did  not  eveti  do  what 
properly  fell  to  her  part ;  indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  night  she  only 
8ang  one  song,  and  that  one  a  composition  of    no  particular  merit 
Report  says  that  she  was  impatient  to  get  away  to  a  grand  private 
concert,  and  anxious  to  spare  her  voice.     Madame  Ronzi  di  Begnis  is  a 
great  favourite,  but  she  must  not  trespass  too  much  on  the  patience  and 
good  nature  .of  the  public  on  the  strength  of  her  popularity — the  experi- 
ment is  a  rash  one.     On  the  next  night  of  Pietro,  "  Ah  se  puoi  eosi 
lasciarmi,"  was  again  left  out,  as  was  also  another  charming  duet  in  the 
second  act ;  there  was,  however,  some  apparent  reason  for  this  omission 
in  the  illness  of  Curioni,  who  was  so  hoarse  that  he  could  scarcely  arti- 
culate.     On   the  whole,  nothing  could    be    more    melancholy  and 
miserable  than  the  maimed  performance  on  this  occasion.     Though  the 
opera  has  been  repeated  so  frequently  during  the  season,  and  though  the  * 
first  act  of  it  had  been  played  only  four  or  five  nights  before,  Remorini 
liad  contrived  to- forget  his  part ;  and,  in  the  opening  of  the  scene,  finding 
himself  at  fault  for  the  words  of  his  recitative,  he  uttered  a  long  growl 
something  like  the  vocal  efforts  of  the  elephant  at  Exeter  Change,  which 
he  doubtless  supposed  would  pass  for  Italian  with  the  stupid  English 
audience.     The  laughter  of  the  band,  however,  discovered  the  joke.   In 
another  part  he  came  to  a  dead  halt,  and  quietly  waited  till  the  prompter, 
who  was  any  thing  but  prompt,  instructed  him  what  he  had  to  say.    As 
we  have  mentioned  the  prompter,  we  think  it  right  to  observe  that  we 
hear  a  great  deal  more  of  this  person's  voice  than  we  at  all  desire,  he 
reaUy  contrives  to  make  himself  one  of  the  principal  vocalists,  and  often 
aggravates  his  voice  in  such  a  sort,  as  by  no  means  to  improve  the 
harmony  of  the  performance.     One  night,  in  particular,  he  destroyed 
the  effect  of  one  of  Madame  Ronzi  di  Begnis'  songs,  by  yehemently 
prompting  the  chorus,  whose  part  came  occasionally  in ;  thus  his  voice 
was  perpetually  crossing  the  voice  of  the  singer  before  whom  he  was 
ensconsed,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable ;  in  a  word, 
this  prompter  is  by  far  too  prominent  a  personage,  and  such  is  the  malice 
of  the  star  which  governs  opera  houses  that  he  is  never  hoarse,  he  never 
catches  cold,  sore  throats,  or  catarrhs,  like  the  performers,  whom  we 
delight  to  hear — ^no,  he  is  the  only  individual  on  that  stage  who  possesses 
uninterrupted  good  health  and  a  vigour  of  lungs  which  cannot  be  top 
strongly  deprecated.      The  insurance  offices  ought  to  make  a  ^>ecial 
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ealculalkm  for  the  life  of  boxes;  for  oGcteisif  Aty  •«»  « lii^f  fMPooMd 
and  privileged  daas,  firee  £rom  thoee  ilb  wiudi  aie  perpetu«%^  aSicslauig 
the  moce  agreeable  part  of  the  species ;  no^ung  ever  ails  a  bove,  he  is 
always  in  full  fcnoe,  and  enjoys  aU  his  faculties  of  annoying  in  the  moit 
curious  perfecticm.  Porto  and  the  {Mxnnpter  are  never  skk — we  eouM 
HumUse  on  this  dispensation  most  edifyingly  had  we  sufficient  q^ane  and 
leisure. 

In  Uie  second  week  in  June>  Madame  Roi|xi  de  Begnis,  8^nor 
Curioni^  and  Madame  Vestris  (we  believe)  being  all  ill^  not  a  sii^ 
<qpera  could  be  ph^ed  without  the  omission  of  a  princqwl  character.  By 
resorting  to  this  expedient,  indeed,  we  might  have  had  any  thing,  but  it 
having  been  already  tried  once,  and  not  greatly  approved  by  the  publk, 
it  was  possitiLy  not  judged  prudent  to  practise  it  again.  Under  these 
circumstances.  Mademoiselle  Garcia  was  engaged,  and  she  i^ypeai^  lor 
the  first  time,  in  Rosina,  in  the  Berbiere.  The  new^apers  have  been 
extremely  prodigal  in  their  praise  of  this  yonng  lady,  with  theexeeptifln 
indeed  of  one.  The  Morning  Chronicle,  which,  though  not  eoraplt- 
mentaxy,  has  been  on  the  wh(de,  we  thii^,  just  on  her  merits.  She  has 
considerable  capabiHties,  but  her  style  is  at  jnresent  encumbered  with 
ornament ;  in  a  word,  it  is  that  of  her  father,  who  is,  as  every  body  knowti 
inordinately  addicted  to  embellishment,  and  who  has  the  art  of  making 
'a  great  master  so  fine  that  one  does  not  recognise  him  again.  If  Made- 
moiselle Garcia  will  consent  to  simplify  her  manner  a  little,  she  will 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  opera ;  but  if  not,  we  appr^end  that 
musical  persons  will  prefer  hearing  the  compositions  of  Rosaini  and 
other  favourite  masters,  delivered  by  those  who  will  confine  themselves 
to  the  beauties  set  down  for  them,  and  who  will  forbear  adding  perfmne 
to  the  violet  We  must  also  hint  that,  while  Madame  Pasta  is  so  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  the  public,  it  is  not  prudent  in  Mademoiselle  Garcia 
to  attempt  that  incomparable  singer's  graces.  As  an  actress,  we  think 
it  likely  that  Mademoiselle  Garcia  will  be  more  than  respectable :  diere 
is  a  Nnartness  about  her  now,  new  as  she  is  to  the  business  of  the  stage» 
^  that  may  be  improved  into  a  better  quality ;  she  is  not  pretty,  but  her 
figure  is  rather  good ;  at  present  there  is  a  slight  gaucherie  in  her  ai^*, 
which  is  possibly  attributable  to  the  novelty  of  her  situation,  and  it  will 
probably  wear  off,  as  she  becomes  accustomed  to  the  stage.  With  her 
reception,  this  young  lady  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  it  was  most 
flattering ;  indeed,  her  friends  made  a  strong  muster,  and  manifested 
their  satisfaction  with  an  ardour  and  extravagance  of  admiration,  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  professed  daqueurs.  We  were  particulaiiy 
struck  with  the  ecstasies  of  one  fcnreigner,  who  appeared  to  act  as  fiigel- 
man  in  the  manual  ex^Kase,  and  to  direct  the  raptures  of  the  first  row 
of  the  pit ;  his  exclamations  were  very  choice  superlatives ;  and,  fnm 
various  signs  and  tokens,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  person  must 
have  been  a  gentleman  of  the  lustre  from  Paris.*    In  the  scene  in  whick 

*  For  a  description  of  dus  dass,  see  the  preceding  number  of  the  Loodon  s — Aitide 
ClaqueoTf. 
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taken  a  kmm  fixnn  the  pseudo  muiio-iiia8ter>  Mademou^e 
Garaa^  lias  oa  each  night  intioduced  one  of  those  Spanish  songs  whidi 
ahe  sings  so  delightfully.  We  do  not  generally  approre  of  introductions 
iBto  auuter-pieees  like  the  Barbiere^  but  these  have  been  so  charming, 
so  full  of  grace  and  spirit^  that  it  is  quite  impossiUe  to  quarrel  with 
Ihcm. 

The  ballet  of  Claris  which  was  brought  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ves- 
tiisses^  lias  had  a  run  which  haiT  caused  many  people  to  run  away  from  the 
house  much  earlier  than  ihey  otherwise  would  hare  done.  It  is  extremely 
tedious  to  see  these  ballets  dP  story  more  than  once,  and  the  repetition  of 
them  becomes  an  insupportable  nuisance  to  the  frequenters  of  the  opera 
who  Tisk  the  theatre  regulaily.  Madame  Ronzi  Vestris*  acting  in  Clari 
k  as  dever  a&  every  thing  else  that  die  does,  and  her  dancing  in  one 
sooie  is  brilliant — ^we  wish  there  was  more  of  it 

A  piece  of  humbug,  copied  from  the  other  theatres,  has  just  been  played 
off  at  the  Opera.  There  was  no  performance  on  Tuesday  the  11th,  in 
eonsequence^  as  it  was  advertised,  of  the  preparations  making  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Meyerbeer's  '  II  Crociato  in  Egitto.'  At  theatres,  which  are 
•pen  nightly^  there  may  be  some  reason  for  shutting  up  the  house  for 
one  night  on  extraordinary  occasions^  in  order  to  give  time  for  a  last 
rehearsal,  and  opportunity  for  the  hammering  and  sawing  of  the  mecha- 
nist ;  but  this  reason  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  a  theatre  only 
epen  twice  a  week,  which  allows  of  rehearsal  and  all  sorts  of  carpenters 
work*  four  nights  (if  nights  be  absolutely  necessary  for  such  operations) 
out  of  the  six,  without  interrupting  the  amusements  of  the  public.  But 
thai  the  honest  answer  on  the  other  hand  is,  that  shutting  up  a  theatre 
furnishes  the  very  best  scope  for  advertisements,  touching  extraordinary 

*  On  the  behalf  of  the  public  we  entreat  the  good  offices  of  a  hammer,  if  indeed  there 
be  one  in  the  house,  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  doubt,  seeing  how  those  subjects  of 
hammers,  the  nails,  have  got  head.  For  a  long  time  this  season  there  was  a  prodigiouklj 
large  nail  sticking  out  of  the  pt  rail,  on  the  right  side,  and  by  the  first  entrance,  or, 
more  properly  speakii^,  gap,  into  the  pit,  that  would  have  impaled  a  dandy,  such  as 
dandies  now  are,  had  he  been  thrust  against  St  in  a  crowd ;  somebody  has  humanely 
turned  its  point  latterly,  so  as  to  render  it  less  perilous  to  polite  life  and  limbs,  and  at 
present  it  only  threatens  destruction  to  men's  clothes,  and  perhaps  a  flesh  wound  not 
more  than  an  inch  deep — ^tbis  i$  something  gained — ^but  it  would  be  as  weU  to  extract  it 
altogether,  and  to  drive  it  into  the  gallery,  where  spch  things  are  waHted.  There  is  also 
a  door  (the  west  door)  in  the  round  room,  that  well  deserves  the  attention  of  an  active  and 
well  diiqwsed  hammer.  It  is  actually  studded  with  small  nails,  the  heads  of  which  are  so 
curiously  bent  on  mischief,  being  raised  a  little—a  very  little  above  the  surface  of  tbft 
wood,  so  as  not  to  ^ve  any  indication  of  the  danger,  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eje 
they  win  tear  the  coat  off  a  man's  bade  who  is  pressed  against  the  door,  as  men  com- 
monly are  in  that  man  and  womata-squeezing  apartment,  and  will  perhaps  card  him, 
hibemice,  into  the  bargain.  This  peril  is  not  speculative,  we  ourselves  witnessed  the 
depiolition  of  a  coat  one  night,  and  nartowly  escaped  the  same  misfortune :  if  it  had 
happened  to  us  we  would  have  written  the  house  down.  While  we  are  about  the  small 
nuisances  of  the  Opera  House,  we  cannot  omit  the  mention  of  one  whiah  addoBiiei  it- 
self immediately  to  the  nose,  on  going  out  of  the  right  side-door  £rom  the  pit,  and  aseend- 
ing  the  stairs  to  the  boxes.  That  sink  of  filth  is,  beyond  descriptioD,  disgnstfaig  and 
disgraoefiiL 
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prepaiations ;  and  thus  it  excites  expectation  and  eoriosit^^  and  moie- 
over  causes  the  thing  to  be  talked  of,  which  we  all  know  is  particulariy 
desirable.*  Velluti  is  to  appear  in  II  Crodato  in  Egitto ;  we  shall  have  an 
eye  to  those  busy  persons  who  would  show  their  zeal*  for  humanity, 
by  depriving  this  unoffending  individual  of  his  bread. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Ayrton  has  taken  our  observations  on  the 
(^)era  in  ill  part,  and  that  he  has  even  felt  personally  aggrieved  by 
them.  We  are,  in  truth,  by  no  means  disposed  to  bear  hard  on  Mr.  Ayr- 
ton,  whom  we  are  inclined  to  think  well  qualified  for  the  post  that  he 
nominal^  fills ;  but  he  has  unfortunately  placed  himself  in  what  the 
French  would  call  a  false  position,  by  assuming  a  title  with  which  his 
powers,  we  fear,  do  not  correspond ;  and  thus  the  responsibility  of  fai- 
lure falls  on  him,  while,  perhaps,  he  is  not  allowed  to  make  the  best 
exertions  to  secure  success.  If  Mr.  Ajrrton  be,  what  he  somewhat  em- 
phatically styles  himself,  the  director  of  the  King's  Theatre,  he  is  an- 
swerable for  its  miscarriages ;  but  we  apprehend  that  he  is  not  answer- 
Skble  for  the  miscarriages ;  we  suspect  that  another  person  who  possesses 
none  of  Mr.  A3rrton's  qualifications  for  the  management  of  the  concern 
exercises  a  controul  by  no  means  consistent  with  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  establishment,  or  conducive  to  its  prosperity.  If  Mr.  Ayrton  had 
had  the  undisputed  direction  of  the  theatre,  we  are  willing  to  believe 
that  we  should  not  have  had  to  complain  of  the  disappointments  and 
musical  mortifications  to  which,  as  frequenters  of  the  Opera,  we  have 
this  season  been  so  repeatedly  subjected. 


THE  CONVALESCENT. 


A  PRETTY  severe  fit  of  indisposition  which,  under  the  name  of  a 
nervous  fever,  has  made  a  prisoner  of  me  for  some  weeks  past,  and  is 
but  slowly  leaving  me,  has  reduced  me  to  an  incapacity  of  reflecting 
upon  any  topic  foreign  to  itself.  Expect  no  healthy  conclusions  from 
me  this  month,  reader ;  I  can  offer  you  only  sick  men's  dreams. 

And  truly  the  whole  state  of  sickness  is  such :  for  what  else  is  it  but 
a  magnificent  dream  for  a  man  to  lie  a-bed,  and  draw  day-light  curtains 
about  him ;  and,  shutting  out  the  sun,  to  induce  a  total  oblivion  of  all 
the  works  which  are  going  on  under  it  ?  To  become  insensible  to  all 
the  operations  of  life,  except  the  beatings  of  one  feeble  pulse  } 

If  there  be  a  regal  solitude,  it  is  a  sick  bed.  How  the  patient  lords  it 
there !  what  caprices  he  acts  without  controul !  how  king-like  he  sways 
his  pillow — tumbling,  and  tossing,  and  shifting,  and  raising,  and 
lowering,  and  thumping,  and  flatting,  and  moulding  it,  to  the  ever- 
vaiying  requisitions  of  his  throbbing  temples. 

He  changes  sides  oftener  than  a  politician.     Now  he  lies  full  length, 

*  In  this  instance  no  other  object  was  attained  by  depriving  the  musical  public  of 
their  amusement  on  the  Tuesday,  for  after  aU  the  new  Opera  was  not  produced  on  the 
following  Saturday. 
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then  lial^length,  obliquely^  transversdy^  head  and  feet  quite  across  tlie 
bed  ;  and  none  accuses  hbt  d  tergiversation.  Within  the  four  curtains 
he  is  absolute.     They  are  his  Mare  Clausum. 

How  sickness  enlarges  the  dimensions  of  a  man's  self  to  himself!  he  is 
Ins  own  exclusive  object.  Supreme  selfishness  is  inculcated  upon  him  as 
his  only  duty.  Tis  the  Two  Tables  of  the  Law  to  him.  He  has 
nothing  to  think  of  but  how  to  get  well.  What  passes  out  of  doors^  or 
within  them^  so  he  hear  not  the  jarring  of  them^  affects  him  not. 

A  little  while  ago  he  was  greatly  concerned  in  the  event  of  a  law- 
mat,  whidi  was  to  be  the  making  or  the  marring  of  his  dearest  friend. 
lie  was  to  be  seen  trudging  about  upon  this  man's  errand  to  fifty  quar- 
ters of  the  town  at  oncey  jogging  this  witness^  refreshing  that  solicitor. 
The  cause  was  to  come  on  yesterday.  He  is  absolutely  as  indifferent  to 
the  decision^  as  if  it  were  a  question  to  be  tried  at  Peldn.  Peradventure 
from  some  whispering,  going  on  about  the  house,  not  intended  for  l|is 
hearing,  he  picks  up  enough  to  make  him  understand,  that  things  went 
eross-grained  in  the  Court  yesterday^  and  his  Mend  is  ruined.  But  the 
i^ord  "  friend,"  and  the  word  "  ruin,"  disturb  him  no  more  than  so 
much  jargon.    He  is  not  to  think  of  any  thing  but  how  to  get  better. 

What  a  world  of  foreign  cares  are  merged  in  that  absorbing  con- 
sideration! 

He  has  put  on  the  strong  armour  of  sickness^  he  is  wrapt  in  the  , 
callous  hide  of  suffering;  he  keeps  his  sympathy^  like  some  curious 
▼intage  under  trusty  lock  and  key,  for  his  own  use  only. 

He  lies  pitying  himself,  honing  and  moaning  to  himself;  he  yeameth 
over  himself;  his  bowels  are  even  melted  within  him,  to  think  what  he 
saffen ;  he  is  not  ashamed  to  weep  over  himself. 

He  is  for  ever  plotting  how  to  do  some  good  to  himself;  studying 
little  stratagems,  and  artificial  alleviatiansi 

He  makes  the  most  of  himself;  dividing  himself,  by  an  allowable 
fiction,  into  as  many  distinct  individuals,  as  he  hath  sore  and  sorrowing 
members.  Sometimes  he  meditates — as  of.  a  thing  apart  from  him — 
upon  his  poor  aching  head,  and  that  dull  pain  which,  dozing  or  waking, 
lay  in  it  all  the  past  night  like  a  log,  or  palpable  substance  of  pain,  not 
to  be  removed  without  opening  the  very  scull,  as  it  seemed,  to  take  it 
thence.  Or  he  pities  his  long,  clammy,  attenuated  fingers.  He  com- 
passionates himself  all  over ;  and  his  bed  is  a  very  discipline  of  humanity, 
and  tender  heart  / 

.  He  is  his  own  sympathiser,  and  instinctively  feels  that  none  can  so 
well  perform  that  office  for  him.  He  cares  for  few  spectators  to  his 
tragedy.  Only  that  punctual  face  of  the  old  nurse  pleases  him,  that 
announces  his  broths,  and  his  cordials.  He  likes  it  because  it  is  so 
unmoved,  and  because  he  can  pour  forth  his  feverish  ejaculations  before 
it  as  unreservedly  as  to  his  bed-post. 

To  the  world's  business  he  is  dead.  He  understands  not  what  the 
callings  and  occupations  of  mortals  are;   only  he  has  a  glimmering 
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00Boeit  of  rnmoB  Midi  thiii|^  when  die  iocUa  trnkm  kis  dMtfy  odl^  nid 
tven  in  the  lines  of  that  busy  faoe  he  reads  no  mnltqilicity  of  psdeatiy 
but  solely  conceives  of  himsdf  as  the  nek  man*  To  what  other  nudutf 
couch  ^e  good  man  is  hasteningy  when  he  slips  out  of  his  chamber, 
folding  up  his  thin  douceur  so  carefully  for  fear  of  rustling — ^is  no  spe- 
culation which  he  can  at  present  entertain.  He  thinks  only  of  the 
regular  return  of  the  same  phenomenon  at  the  same  hour  to-monow. 

Household  nmiours  toudi  him  not  Some  £Eunt  murmur^  indioadve 
of  life  going  on  within  the  house,  soothes  him^  while  he  knows  not 
distinctly  what  it  is.  He  is  not  to  know  any  thing,  not  to  thii^c  ef  any 
thii^  Servants  gliding  up  or  down  the  distant  staircase,  treading  as 
upon  yelvet,  gently  keep  his  ear  awake,  so  long  as  he  troubies  not  hims^ 
farther  than  with  some  feeble  guess  at  their  errands.  Ezacter  know- 
ledge would  be  a  burthen  to  him :  he  can  just  endure  the  pressure  ci 
conjecture,  tk  opens  his  eye  faintly  at  the  dull  stroke  of  die  nnjiiied 
knodcer,  and  doses  it  again  without  asking  **  who  was  it  ? "  He  is 
flattered  by  a  general  nodbn  that  inquiries  are  making  after  him,  but 
he  cares  not  to  know  the  name  of  the  inquirer.  In  die  general  sdllness^ 
and  awful  hush  of  the  house,  he  lies  in  state,  and  feds  his  sovereignty. 

To  be  sick  is  to  enjoy  monarchal  prerogatives.  Compare  the  silent 
tread,  and  quiet  ministry,  almost  by  the  eye  only,  with  which  he  is 
swed — with  the  careless  demeanour,  the  unceremonious  goings  in  and 
out  (dapping  of  doors,  or  leaving  of  them  open)  of  the  very  same 
attendants,  when  he  is  getting  a  little  better — and  you  will  ccmfess,  diat 
from  the  bed  of  sickness  (throne  let  me  rather  caU  it)  to  the  dhow  chair 
q£  ccmvalescence,  is  a  fall  from  dignity,  amounting  to  a  deposition. 

How  convalescence  shrinks  a  man  back  to  his  pristine  stature !  where 
is  now  die  space,  which  he  occupied  so  latdy,  in  his  own,  in  the  family's 
eye  ?  The  spene  of  his  regalities,  his  sick  room,  which  was  his  presence 
chamber,  wheie  he  lay  and  acted  his  de^tic  fancies — how  is  it  reduced 
to  a  common  bed-room !  The  trimness  of  the  very  bed  has  something 
petty  and  unmeaning  about  it  It  is  moJe  every  day.  How  unlike  to 
that  wavy,  many-furrowed,  oceanic  surface,  whidi  it  presented  ao  short 
a  time  since,  when  to  make  it  was  a  service  not  to  be  thought  of  at 
oftener  than  three  or  four  day  revolutions,  when  the  patient  was  with 
pain  and  grief  to  be  lifted  for  a  litde  while  out  of  it,  to  submit  to  the 
encroachments  of  unwdcome  neatness,  and  decendes  which  his  shaken 
frame  deprecated ;  then  to  be  lifted  into  it  again,  for  anodier  three  or 
four  days'  respite,  to  flounder  it  out  of  shape  again,  while  every  fresh 
furrow  was  a  historical  record  of  some  shifting  posture,  some  uneasj 
turning,  some  seeking  for  a  litde  ease ;  and  the  shrunken  skin  scarce 
told  a  truer  story  than  die  crumpled  coverlid. 

Hushed  are  diose  mysterious  sighs — diose  groans — so  much  more 
awful,  while  we  knew  not  from  what  caverns  of  vast  hidden  suflfering 
diey  proceeded.  The  Lemean  pangs  are  quenched.  The  riddle  of 
sidoieaB  is  solved;  and  Philoctetos  is  beeome  an  mbiaiy  petaonige. 
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Ferb&p$  iiome  relic  of  the  aiok  mua'a  dreMn  of  gf^alneaB  survives  m 
the  still  lingeriag  viskatioiis  ai  tke  medical  attendant.  But  how  is  li^ 
too  changed  with  every  thin^  else !  Can  this  be  he — this  man  of  news— 
<j>f  chat— of  anecdote — of  every  thing  but  phydc— can  fhk  be  he,  who  so 
latdy  came  between  the  patient  and  his  cruel  en^ny,  as  on  some  solemn 
embassy  &om  Nature;,  erecting  herself  into  a  high  mediating  party  ?*-^ 
Pshaw  I  'tis  some  old  woman. 

Farewell  with  him  all  that  made  ockness  pompous — the  epell  that 
hushed  the  household-r-the  desart-like  stillness,  fdt  throughout  its 
inmost  diambers — the  mute  attendance — ^the  inquiry  by  looks — the  still 
sofbr  delicacies  of  self-attention — the  sole  and  single  eye  of  distemper 
alonely  fixed  upon  itself — W(n4d-thoughts  excluded — the  man  a  w<nid 
onto  himself — ^his  own  theatre — 

What  a  wpeek  is  he  dwindled  into ! 

In  this  flat  swamp  of  convalescence,  left  by  the  ebb  of  sickness,  yet  far 
CHEiou^  from  the  terra  firma  of  estaUished  health,  your  note,  dear  Editor, 
reached  me,  requesting — an  article.  In  Articulo  Mords,  thought  I ;  but 
it  is  something  hard — and  the  quibble,  wretched  as  it  was,  relieved  me* 
The  summons,  unseasonable  as  it  aj^ared,  seemed  to  link  me  on  again 
to  the  petty  businesses  of  life,  whidi  I  had  lost  sight  of;  a  gentle  call  to 
activity,  however  trivial ;  a  whcdesome  weaning  from  that  preposterous 
dream  c^  sdf-absorption — the  puffy  state  of  sickness — ^in  which  I  confess 
to  have  lain  so  long,  insensible  to  the  magazines,  and  monarchies,  of  the 
^f^orld  alike ;  to  its  laws,  and  to  its  literature.  The  hypochondriac  flatus 
is  subsiding ;  the  acres,  which  in  imagination  I  had  spread  ovef>^ — ^for  the 
sick  man  swells  in  the  sole  contemplation  of  his  angle  sufferings,  till  he 
becomes  a  Tityus  to  himself — are  wasting  to  a  span ;  and  for  the  giant 
of  self-importance,  which  I  was  so  lately,  you  have  me  once  again  in  my 
natural  pretensions — the  lean  and  meagre  figure  of  your  insignificant 
xBonthly  contributor,  Elia. 


TO-DAY  IN  IRELAND.' 


Soirs  tales  illustrative  c^  the  present  state  of  society  in  Irdand  have 
lately  appeared  under  the  above  title;  they  aredeverand  entertaining, but 
they  are  unpufled,  consequently  unknown  to  that  large  and  intelligent 
elass  of  persons  who  are  guided  in  their  reading  by  the  panegyrics 
which  authors  and  booksellers  pronounce  on  their  own  publications  in 
paid  paragraphs  in  the  new^pers.  While  we  oppose  the  quackeries 
of  the  press,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  in  consistency  to  do  our  best  to 
prevent  works  of  any  merit  from  suffering  from  the  absence  of  that  veiy 

•  TiKdnyin  Lnfaaid,in  Thie* VohiMSs,  Ovo.    London :  Kn^ht,  188dw^ 
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gystem  which  we  have  such  frequent  occasion  to  reprobate,  and    aocovd- 
ingly  we  shall  always  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  noticing,  and  doing 
justice  to,  productions  that  come  into  the  world  without  the  customary 
fulsome  flourishes.     The  first  tale  in  the  volumes  before  us  is  called  the 
Carders ;  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  title,  it  treats  of  the  disorders  d 
the  country,  and  describes  a  magistracy  possessed  of  that  sort  of  activity 
which  sailors  ascribe  to  the  devil  in  bad  weather,  and  a  peasantry  pre- 
cisely such  as  must  be  expected  under  the  gripe  of  famine  and  jobbin* 
justices.      The  hero    of   the  story,  Arthur  Dillon,  is  placed   in  the 
disagreeable  predicament  of  becoming  obnoxious  to  these  two  respectable 
classes,  the  rebels  and  rulers,  who  govern  the  country  by  turns,  the  one 
by  night  the  other  by  day,  and  who  testify  their  dislike  of  persons  sha 
their  respective  fashions ;  the  former,  by  combing  the  flesh  off  the  hatk 
with  a  card,  whence  they  are,  or  were,  called  Carders ;  the  latter,  by 
lawful  hangings.     Arthur  Dillon,  a  youth  of  an  ancient  and  Cathc^ 
family,  decayed  in  fortune,  but  extremely  flourishing  in  population,  falb 
one  night  by  an  unlucky  accident  which  we  have  not  room  to  narrate 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carders,  who,  finding  that  he  has  seen  more  of 
their  operations  than  is  consistent  with  their  safety,  propose  to  him  the 
alternative  of  either  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  carding  or 
murdered ;  he  naturally  prefers  the  less  violent  horn  of  the  dilemma, 
and  is  accordingly  sworn.     AfW  this  formality,  Arthur,  who  has  been 
wounded  by  a  shot,  is  carried  to  his  father's  house  by  some  of  the  party 
of  rebels.     Old  Dillon,  well  knowing  that  the  religion  of  his  family 
•ubjects  them  to  the  odium  and  suspicion  of  the  neighbouring  Orange 
magistrates,  and  aware  that  the  circumstance  of  his  son  having  been 
wounded  in  the  night,  and  having  been  borne  home  by  such  characters  as 
had  formed  his  escort,  would  furnish  materials  for  a  case  that  might  at 
least  cause  him  much  personal  inconvenience,  such  as  a  winter  in  gad, 
deems   it    prudent  that  he  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  for  a  season, 
until  the  affair  has  blown  over;  and  Arthur  therefore  goes  into  temporaiy 
banishment  from  the  paternal  roof.     In  the  mean  time,  Blaney,  an 
informer,  discovers  to  Mr.  Crostwhaite,  a  clerical  magistrate,  who  handles 
a  blunderbuss  more  frequently  than  a  bible,  that  young  Dillon  has  been 
sworn  by  the  Carders.     These  tidings  are  particularly  grateful  to  the 
curate,  who  has  an  enmity  to  the  Dillon  family ;  a  Mr.  Plunkett,  a  kind 
but  easy  man  of  influence,  friendly  to  Arthur,  stands,  however,  between 
him  and  the  malice  of  this  champion  of  ascendancy  on  this  occasion. 
After  a  time,  the  hero  ventures  to  return  home,  but  new  troubles  awail 
him ;  Murtagh,  a  zealous  servafit  of  his  family^  takes  it  into  his  head  to 
shoot  Blaney,  the  informer,  at  mass.  Suspicion  falls  on  the  right  person, 
he  is  searched,  some  circumstantial  evidence  of  his  guilt  appears,  and  he 
is  apprehended  together  with  old  Dillon  and  his  son,  whose  participation 
in  the  crime  is  presumed.     The  speech  which  is  put  into  mouth  of  the 
murderer,  when  endeavouring  to  sooth  the  sorrow  of  Mrs.  Dillon,  seems 
to  us  but  too  characteristic ;  one  smiles  at  the  ignorance  and  shudden  at 
the  ferocity  of  it. 
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The  tonow  a  use  now  in  crjing  at  all  at  all,  MittreM ;  for  if  the  wont  oomea  to  ^ 
wont,  what  can  they  do  but  liang  poor  Murtagfa  ?  And  tare  enough,**  continued  he^ 
lowering  his  Toice,  ^'  whoever  did  take  vengeance  on  the  bloody  informer  that  lies  there^ 
eouldn*t  look  for  less  than  a  blessed  martyr's  death  of  the  kind^  a  happy  one  it  *U  be* 
rve  been  tould  by  them  that  knows  ;--Jbur  elegant  angels  catches  him  as  he  drops^  and 
carries  him  clane  off  to  Paradise^  ajbre  a  body  could  cry  trapsttck. 

The  Dillons  and  Murtagh  are  committed  to  the  keeping  of  their 
friendly  neighbour,  Mr.  Plunkett,  of  whose  daughter  Arthur  is 
enamoured;  O'Rourke,  an  old  rebel,  concerts  a  rescue,  and  attacks  the 
bouse  in  the  night ;  it  is  obstinately  defended,  and  the  good-natured 
master  is  shot  dead  by  the  leader  of  the  Carders,  who  is  himself  severely 
wounded.  In  the  confusion,  Murtagb  escapes  from  his  place  of  con- 
finement. This  affiray  is  described  mth  great  spirit,  and  reminds  us  of 
the  manner  of  Scott,  as  does  also  the  following  account  of  the  pursuit  of 
the  murderers,  O'Rourke  and  Murtagh.  Major  Hempenshaugh  has 
received  information  that  the  fugitives  are  concealed  in  an  islsmd  in 
Lougb  Ree ;  for  this  place  he  embarks  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

It  was  a  squally  November  day,  such  as  are  common  in  that  month,  with  neither 
doud  nor  sky  over-head,  but  a  dun  uniform  heaven,  that  seemed  a  compromise  between 
both,  spread  at>ove,  clear,  though  the  blue  appeared  not ;  for  the  bitter  blast  dissipated 
and  diased  before  it  every  lingering  speck  of  vapour  that  could  gather  into  a  doud. 
Over  the  lake,  too,  it  swept  as  sharp  and  uninterrupted  as  on  high,  unless  when  it 
encountered  the  lurking  isle  or  jutting  head-land  that  called  forth  its  wrath,  and  over 
which  it  caused  the  waters  to  rage  in  foam.  A  tempest  on  one  of  these  lakes,  however 
inland,  is  Ux  from  being  despicable  ;~I  have  seen  stout  timbers  creak,  and  canvas 
firitter  into  rags,  under  the  influence  of  its  storms ; — distress  and  wreck  are  not  strangers 
to  its  narrow  sea ; — and  a  life  may  he  perilled  on  its  fresh  waters  as  imminently  as  on 
the  salt  Perhaps  one,  indeed,  is  more  struck  with  the  lake-storm,  than  with  that  of  the 
wide  ocean  itsdf,  deprived  of  all  the  accessories  of  land  participating  in  the  fury  of  the 
hurricane ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  less  of  the  terrific  and  sublime  in  the  tempest  with  all 
the  ocean  to  itsdf,  than  when  we  can  behold  it  not  only  stirring  the  waters,  but  agitating 
also  the  whole  earth's  surface,  with  all  its  productions,  from  the  swaying  oak  to  the  soli, 
tary  blade  of  grass  that  quivers  on  the  ruin :—  ^ 

^*  And  when  the  fitful  winds  do  sigh. 

Wafting  the  plover's  londy  cry,— 

And  when  the  storm  sweeps  loud  and  strong, 

Hymning  aloft  his  thunder-song, —    , 

When  in  its  might  the  black  bugh  roars, 

Chafing  within  its  narrow  shores. 

And  writhuig  fierce,  with  maddening  shock, 

Gnasheth  his  white  teeth  on  the  rock.'* 
It  18  to  be  doubted,  if  Byron's  sketch  of  an  ocean-storm  be  much  more  sublime  ^laa 
these  few  touches  of  a  lake-one  by  limrick,  in  his  '*  Ourawns." 

All  the  inconvenience  of  the  storm,  however,  and  little  of  its  sublimity,  was  felt  by 
Major  Hempenshaugh  and  his  crew.  The  murderers,  hidden  in  the  sacred  ruins  of  the 
Nun's  Island,  listened  to  its  bowlings  with  more  superstitious  dread.  They  were  for 
the  present  the  only  tenants  of  the  old  vaulted  building,  that  once  had  been  a  church ; 
into  the  half-buried  portal  of  which  it  behoved  him  that  would  enter,  to  do  so  cm  hands 
and  knees.  At  its  threshold  now  was  our  old  friend  Sib,  holding  in  through  the  aperture 
a  smoking  dish,  or  skib,  as  she  called  it,  of  potatoes,  but  no  one  from  within,  according 
to  her  expectation,  seemed  coming  to  take  it  from  her  hand. 
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**  Ifiqrbt  iIm  TictMlt  iai*t  worth  jroar  itinm'  fiir,  y«  kqf  prir  a'  m^nlt.  '* 

^  Weonmot  tee  a  ftim,  not  stb  a  peg,  mirtmB,**  wm  the  leplj  from  wkhiB. 

^  Ooh !  i^o*fe  to  he  owediiig  taOow  im  a  wmd  dnfo  eMm^  to  Mow  theeyco  hack  in 
we'o  heed  ?  Yeos  may  ate  and  lift  in  the  dark ;— .ye*Te  done  other  deedo  in  it  afote,** 
oMi  Sih,  holding  in  the  potalooo,  ao  boDeroleat  in  heoft  and  act  ao  the  ayf  cared  male- 
Tolent  in  word. 

'«Cuioethehag!'* 

^*  Ah  I  captain  honey,  what  for  ye  he  corsin*  in  sich  a  holy  place  the  poor  hody  dEiat*o 
feedin'  you.  Spake  &ir,  when  the  wind*ohi^  But  whisht  wid  your  gnumnelfing, 
where  nauthing  hut  prayer  dionld  be  hard,  and  I*H  do  mj  endesronr  t*  hrhig  a  rioh* 
fight  in  my  praekeen*'* 

And  the  old  dame  oet  off  to  hong  a  li||tt,  not  oo  much  ftem  cwmmiotnoUou  ta  the 
wailtdieo,  ao  to  prerent  theb  swearing  or  otherwioe  profiuoing  the  hoUeot  place,  the  very 
oonctoriam  of  the  island,  and  thereby  entailing  misfortune  on  its  iahabitants.  'WM 
much  difficulty,  and  after  many  foihireo,  Sib  brought  the  rushli^t  safo  to  the  buried 
portal ;  beneath  which  she  crept  with  it,  soon  min^^ing  its  puny  ray  widi  the  damp  and 
thick  darkness  of  the  cayera  (hxpet  A  cavern,  indeed,  it  must  stiH  have  bee»  in  ill 
best  of  days,  as,  notwithstandhig  Uie  wonderfol  woikmanohlp  of  its  roof  and  port^  it 
wao  without  window  or  other  aperture  for  ligh*.  In  one  oocner  of  it  .now  lay  Mnztagli, 
foro-shortcned,  unfortunate  wretch,  by  the  consequence  of  his  foil :  his  broken  back  had 
already  communicated  to  his  features  the  dragged  and  haggard  expiessiou  that  alwsjt 
accompanies  it,  and  whidi  in  him  might  have  been  miwtaken  for  a  consciousness  of 
dime,  and  a  remorse  that  his  heart  belied.  Opposite  to  him  lay  0*Rourke  extended ; 
the  damp  air  of  the  cavern  evaporating  in  moisture  on  his  fevered  brow,  and  vitll 
foatuies,  where  the  rage  of  anger  and  disappointment  still  struggled  with  the  under- 
mining fainttess  of  disease.  The  eternal  good  humour  and  unvarying  spirits  of 
0*Rourke  had  given  way  under  weakness  and  torture,  and  the  horror  of  spending  many 
days  and  nights  in  darkness  and  discomfort  A  fire  might  have  been  lighted  in  the 
efai^>el,  but  the  islanders  would  not  hear  of  the  profanation ;  and,  moreover,  smoke, 
^*  the  wickedest  informer,**  they  said,  *'  that  ever  whispered  exciseman,**  if  seen  to  issue 
unusually  from  the  island,  would  be  most  apt  to  prove  a  teU-tale.  Reasons  for  diis 
caution  were  evident  in  the  quantity  of  barrels,  kegs,  and  other  vessels  for  liquor,  that 
tenanted  the  chapel ;  for  although  fire  might  profone  a  sacred  place,  ^^  sorrow  a  saint  in 
paradise  could  have  the  laste  objection  in  life  to  whiskey.** 

Some  dever  dialogue  follows  here>  a  part  of  which  is  of  so  profiuie  a 
natuie  as  to  scandalise  Sib,  wlio  has  a  superstitious  respect  for  the  sane* 
tity  of  the  place^  in  which  the  ruffians  are  eoneealed :  she  accordin^y 
takes  her  departure  in  disgust^  leaving  the  blasphemers  to  their  medita- 
tions, and  appl3ring  herself  to  her  household  work.  In  this  occupadon^ 
however^  she  is  soon  interrupted  by  the  disagreeable  tidings  canyeyed  hy 
the  children  ''  that  ^e  ganger's  bum-boat  was  bating  up  the  lougb." 
Sib  is  grievously  alarmed  at  tkfe  news,  at  <mce  for  the  fogitives^  and  for 
some  illegally  distilled  whiskey  which  she  hsqipens  to  have  under  her 
charge.  She  repairs  again  to  the  chapel,  and  f^rises  Murta^  and 
O'Rourke  of  their  danger;  their  deliberations  are  shortened  by  the  near 
approach  of  the  enemy. 

The  report  of  a  muoquet  at  the  instant  startled  them ;  and  on  Sib*s  potting  forth  her 
hoai,  the  noioo  of  shouts  and  lau|^ter  came  upon  the  wind,  mingled  with  the  phtshiog 
of  tlio  dmoded  baige,  that  wao  evidently  nearing  the  isUnd. 

Sibfotumed. 

**  Gome,**  ooid  she,  «« it*e  ill  bidmg  mysd*  the  wonying  of  these  hellJiounds !  So 
let'o  aU  have  a  rhi  for  it :  if  ye  otay,  they  11  surely  nab  you,-^  we  rin,  yees  may 
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mea;pe;  and  tiiey  *11  let  aloM  the  kegi,  I  monot,  mwaoamlkBj  weemitotAflMng 
over  the  kmc^** 

^01r  fiff  the  mving  of  Sib'f  kegs  predominated  in  her  idea  ahowe  the  fafsiff  of  her 
pmUgUt  I  diaU.  not  determine.  Going  over  to  Murtagh  instantly,  and  taldng  up  the 
majmed  wretch  in  her  brawny  arms,  the  oonreyed  him  to  the  portal,  and  puihed  him 
thiou^  it,  helping  0*Rourke  to  effisct  the  «une  eodt.  Hiring  herself  emerged,  she 
carried  Murtagh  to  a  boat,  whither  O'kouAe  had  in  the  mean  time  dragged  himsdf ; 
and  an  aboard,  Sib  spread  herHttle  sail,  though,  snch  was  the  storm,  the  revenue-baige 
itself  feared  to  mount  a  shred  of  canvass  ;  and  with  one  oar  ikying  to  keep  her  boat's 
besd  to  windward,  in  order  to  make  St.  John's,  away  they  scudded  horn  the  Nun'a 
Island. 

It  so  happened,  in  ihe  mean  time,  that  the  old  dame's  contrivance  in  seSoring  pert  of 
her  kegs  had  the  effect  of  betraying  them,  and  at  the  same  time  of  favouring  the  Cardeis* 
CKqpe.  The  sharp  ^e  of  a  revenue-oOcer  had  descried  one  of  the  kegs  under  shore, 
and  the  shot  which  he  had  fired  from  tibe  barge  *^  to  broach  Ae  potheen,"  was  Ae 
report  that  had  alaaned  our  worthies  in  die  chapeL  On  this  discovery  the  barge  had 
made  fbr  that  side  of  the  idand,  and  while  its  crew  were  engaged  in  seizing  Sib's 
flosUing  whiskey,  she  hersdf,  with  Murtaj^  and  O'Rooi^  were  making  swift  way  ta 
tiie  Coonaught  shore.  At  length  Major  Hempfnshangh  descried  the  fugitive  boat,  dtat 
had  not,  he  knew,  put  out  in  such  weather  without  cogent  reasons.  He  speedily  called 
hia  par^  off,  though  with  some  dxflBculty,  from  the  jMolbssional  ezertioM  they  were  most 
accustomed  to;  and  with  ndt  a  few  imprecations  on  kegs  and  gangers  for  the  delay,  that 
tu^A  very  possibly  permit  the  escape  of  his  prey,  he  set  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  islani 
bade 

^  Put  up  a  gib,"  died  the  anxious  Major,  <*  don't  you  see  how  that  oodda-ahdl 
iports  canvass,  and  runs  away  from  all  our  oars*" 

**  A  bold  one  die  must  be,  to  sport  a  rag  in  sudi  a  gale ;  rin  must  have  some  lost 
Ihree  aboaid,  that  it's  all  one  drowning  or  hanging." 

*'*'  Tbat*8  the  truth  on  't,"  said  another;  *^  I  see  a  head  bobbmg  in  her  stem ;  and 
see  there,  she's  mounting,  there 's  another  follow  lying  stretched  in  her  bottom.  ^ 

poll,  boys !  pull  ? — I  hear  the  two  hundred  pound  reward  dinkin'  in  our  -pockets." 

^*  Now,  by  an  that's  good  and  great,"  exclaimed  the  Major,  ^*  it  is  a  woman,  and 
notliing  but  a  woman,  that  guides  and  pulls  yon  boat  at  that  mte." 

**  It's  ould  Sib  of  the  Nun's— she'd  scnn  a  boat,  the  witch,  against  ony  two  rowers 
in  blue  jackets,  and  an  ould  hag  too— qilit  her ! " 

^  Pun,  boys,  puU  away  I"  cried  the  Major ;  ^  if  we  but  catdi 'em, the  two  viBaois 
shall  hang,  an'  old  Sib,  as  you  caU  her,  shaU  have  the  best  drop  in  my  canteen  for 
licking,  with  her  one  oar  and  a  petticoat  of  sail,  this  six-oared  barge.** 

Sib,  however,  did  not  give  the  Major  credit  for  any  such  generod^,  and  believed, 
that  if  he  laid  hands  on  her,  he  would  make  her  almost  diare  the  fote  of  the  fagidveSy 
whom  she  was  endeavouring  to  rescue  from  his  grasp.  Furioudy,  therefore,  she  plied 
bar  oar  through  die  waves ;  and,  although  in  imminakt  danger  of  being  swamped  every 
UMMDent,  die  held  on,  and  left  the  struggling  baige  in  vain  labouring  to  overtake  her. 

There  is  something  supedadvdy  glorious  in  a  chase,  eqpedaUy  when  the  force  of  the 
pUTsning  vessel  is  so  inesistibly  greater  than  the  skiff  that  flies  f  one's  sympathies  are 
alwajTS  with  the  lesser,  from  the  same  principle  on  which  the  running  fool  bestowed  half 
hia  glass  regularly  on  the  fore-whed  ^  the  coach,  as  an  encouragement  for  its  not 
letting  the  big  hind-one  overtake  it.  In  dus  case,  when  a  fomale's  prowess,  idiidi  dw 
nante  of  Arioatoi,  by  the  by,  would  have  ghsrisd  in,  was  braving  peril  in  the  atten^t  t» 
TmejM  her  friends  and  keg^  and,  what  is  moce,  seemed  soeceeding  in  her  pvipoae,  iha 
▼ery  pursuers  could  not  withhold  the  admiration  extorted  from  them.  They  could  not 
bat  laud  old  Sib ;  and  laud  her  they  did  with  execrations.  StiU  their  exertions  slacked 
not,  indted,  as  they  were,  by  the  ideal  dink  of  the  two  hundred  guineas,  and  they 
tugged  magnanimoudy  against  the  breasthig  wave ;  whilst  the  wind,  diffl  as  it  was. 
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blew  thick  petrl-diopt  of  ndngled  tpaj  and  penpiritioQ  horn  thai  fordieads.  The 
Major^s  recommended  gib  had,  'twas  found,  done  more  harm  than  good,  and  hadbbwn 
the  barge  to  leeward  £»  of  Sib ;  who  was  now  likeljr  to  make  the  land  a  fuU  half-hoor 
before  them.  The  gib  was  accordingly  lowered,  with  a  fresh  volley  of  oa^  and  the 
baige  toiled  on  by  the  force  of  oars  alone. 

The  poisued  made,  in  the  mean  time,  with  all  her  might,  for  the  bay  of  St.  John% 
which  she  knew  would  be  the  best  place  for  concealing  Murtagfa,  and  £iyouring  the 
flight  of  O'Rourke.  In  despite  of  her  benevolent  toil,  the  old  woman  still  found  time 
and  a  subject  for  her  deadly  wit : — 

^'  Arrah !  look  yonder,  boys»**  said  she,  '*  what  does  that  quare  lookin*  thing  tiicre 
mind  you  of?** 

'*  What  would  you  hare  us  lookin*  or  thinkin*  of,  but  that  boat  full  of  blood-houndi 
aghterus?'* 

^  Hout !  the  soRow  a  quicker  they  11  come  for  yere  looking  about.  It's  only 
Hudson's  gallows  I  was  showing  yon — a  pictursome  objact,  as  the  gentlefolk  say,  that  a 
daigyman  of  those  parts  rected  to  look  at  from  his  bawn.  A  pietty  thing  it  is,  an'  a 
pK^per  fbr  a  minister,  if  he  be  a  minister  like  yere  Mr.  Crostwhaite,  to  ha'  bnilded. 
But  a  gallows  it  is,  the  devil  a  haH^ierth  else,  as  pictursome  as  they  call  it ;  and  sorow 
a  luek  the  poor  boys  of  the  Nun's  have  had,  since  diey  builded  it  right  afore  us,  but 
kangin',— -my  curie  attmd  the  masooa !  '* 

While  thus  attributing  the  untimely  fiste  of  so  many  lads  of  the  lake  to  the  inooeeot 
erection,  which  its  founder  intended  to  rqnresent  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  whidi  die 
neighboiidiood  knew  by  the  name  of  Hudson's  gallows,  Sib's  boat  swept  into  the  bay  of 
St.  John's,  where  the  ihort  of  Connaught  rose  from  the  lake,  with  all  the -conveniences 
of  concealment  that  the  old  dame  had  reckoned  on.  A  thick  oak-copse,  from  which 
even  the  ftuious  wind  of  that  day  had  not  shaken  the  adhesive  leaves,  covered  the  water- 
edge,  whilst  beyond  it  a  full  and  far-extending  wood  of  firs  covered  the  rising  ground, 
and  shook  their  dark  ibiiage  in  the  storm,  that  seemed,  by  the  continual  noise  of  snsp 
and  splinter,  to  be  nuddng  havoc  among  its  little  brandies.  Sib  swerved  not  to  any 
quay  or  landing-place,  but  ran  straight  forward  till  she  was  aground.  O'Rourke  she 
bade  to  save  himself  as  best  he  could ;  Mortagfa,  as  the  more  disabled,  she  assisted 
fiirther,  by  lifting  him  out,  and  bearing  him  beyond  the  thick  oak-copse  that  would  have 
impeded  him.  Then  she  abandoned  both  murderers  to  their  fiite,  with  the  remaik, 
**  that  if  e'er  a  one  of  their  saints  would  exert  himsdf  half  as  modi  fov  them  as  she 
did,  sorrow  a  fear  there  was  of  'em  I  ** 

The  old  woman  soon  regained  her  boat,  rowed  it  f^  of  the  bay ;  and  some  time 
before  the  barge  arrived,  she  esciqped  from  it  without  exertion,  letting  her  skiff  run  down 
the  wind,  as  die  reposed,  and  enjoying,  in  the  midst  of  her  anxiety  for  the  fugitives,  the 
labours  of  those  who  impelled  the  la^Qjing  barge,  distanced  by  her  woman's  arm.  and 
puny  oar. 

From  the  barge's  stem  Major  Hempenshaugh  hdd  towards  her,  as  she  retreated,  his 
canteen  bottle,  by  which  motion  he  meant  to  entreat  her  to  return  and  share  it :  but 
Sibby  deemed  the  bottle  to  be  an  horse-pistol,  shook  her  fist  in  return  at  the  Mi^,  and 
straightway  plied  her  oars  to  get  out  of  range  of  diot. 

The  specimen  of  the  author's  manner  has  occupied  so  much  of  our 
space  that  we  have  little  room  left  for  the  further  details  of  the  storj, 
sufi&ce  it  to  say  that  Arthur  is  saved  from  hanging  hy  the  surrender  and 
confession  of  Murti^h>  that  O'Rourke  is  executed^  and  that  the  tale 
ends  as  usual>  ¥dth  all  sorts  of  good  fortune  for  the  good^  and  marriage. 
The  story,  it  will  be  seen^  is  slight  enough^  but  it  abounds  with  incident, 
adventure^  and  picturesque  descriptions^  which  together  with  acute 
observations  and  clever  sketches  of  character  make  amends  for  any  de- 
ficiency in  the  fable. 
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The  next,  and  perhaps  the  weakest  tale,  is  Connamani.  Mr.  Martin 
of  Galway  is  the  hero  of  it,  and  we  do  not  admire  the  introduction  of 
inrhat  are  called  real  characters  into  noveU  and  romances.  The  author 
should  leave  this  stale  and  catchpenny  device  to  the  concocUnrs  of  Three 
Weeks  at  Long's,  Summers  at  Brighton,  Autumns  at  Cheltenham,  and 
audi  miserahle  trash. 

Old  and  New  Light  is,  all  things  considered,  the  hest  story  in  the 
book.  Charles  St  George,  a  rational  young  clergyman,  if  appointed  to 
a  cvxacj  in  the  county  of  Louth,  which  had  previously  been  filled  by  a 
very  common  sort  of  character,  thus  described — 

Iklr.  0*S]Dg,  ihA  predeceflsor  of  Charles,  ot  whom  a  certam  portkm  of  the  Dimu 
fennlinites  spoke  in  sacfa  raptuies,  was  a  young  man  of  weak  intellect,  and  wann 
Imagination ;  the  ascendency  of  the  latter  power  over  the  former  facnlty  being  greatly 
increased  by  nenres  of  the  weakest  order,  and  a  sensibility  most  diseased.  His  was 
one  of  those  minds,  upon  whidi  reasoning,  even  demonstrative,  has  no  influence  x 
feeling,  with  him,  included  every  thing— argument,  conviction,  creed,  devodon;— . 
and,  accordingly,  to  his  bdoved  fieHng  he  reduced  every  thing.  In  private  life  this 
might  have  been  amiablf,  even  if  it  had  been  a  little  ridiculous ;  but  in  the  grave 
ministry  of  the  church,  wbert  manly  votaries  at  least  are  to  be  won  and  cherished,  not 
as  m  lover  would  his  mistress,  by  tears  and  pathos  and  fond  pleading,  but  by  a  rational 
exposition  of  the  truth,  the  dolorous  and  sentimental  bdiaviour  of  Mr.  O'Sing  became 
really  absurd.  Sure,  however,  that  ftelkig  could  not  be  wrong— Mr.  O'Sing  obeyed 
its  eapridous  dictates  to  a  most  ludiorous  extent :  he  prayed  in  society,  and  conversed 
from  the  reading  desk ;— in  the  drawing-room  he  preadied,  and  in  the  pulpit  he  wept ; 
— €0  that  the  sanctified  curate  might  have  been  described,  as  when  nearest  the  church 
to  have  been  fifffthcst  ftom  God ! 

With  his  parricnlar  tenets  I  shall  not  trouble  my  readtfrs ;  not  intending  to  allow  the 
light  plougltthare,  with  which  I  skhn  the  surface  of  diaracter,  to  sink  deep  into  tha 
heavy  earth  of  polemics.  Suffice  it  to  say,  on  this  po^t  he  talked  a  gieat  deal  about 
som^hing  that  he  called  grace;  and  that  his  opponents  made  use  of  a  word  of  equal 
importance,  fn  it  oontamed  predsdy  the  same  number  of  letters,  and  this  was— worA:«. 
Being,  however,  a  novelist,  not  a  controversialist,  Dtnmt  nam  (EdipuSf  I  dudl  confine 
mysdf  to  the  iqvparent  consequences,  without  discussing  the  mysteinons  and  subtle 
principles  of  very  evident  and  substantial  discord. 

However  ridiculous  and  weak,  0*Sing  was,  owing  to  his  very  defects,  hi^y  calcu* 
lated  to  be  the  disseminator  of  a  sect ;  and  his  success  had  been  proportkioably  gseaL 
His  prosdytes  in  and  about  Ardemnore  were  numerous,  especially  amongst  the  weaker 
sex,  whom  his  pathos,  and  cambric  handkerchief  moistened  with  pulpit  tears,  never 
fkHed  to  move.  Even  the  good  squires,  who  slumbered  or  snored  during  the  young 
qMi^*s  preadiing,  beard  his  doctrines  subsequently  repreadied  to  them  by  domestic 
misaionaries,  with  whom  for  peace  sake  it  was  always  best  to  coincide.  This  prosely- 
tism  hid,  however,  not  been  universal ;  many  of  both  sexes  still  hdd  out  agsinst  Mr. 
0*8ing,  and  shut  dieir  eyes  against  his  New  light ;  the  old  people,  ftom  hatred  of  in- 
novations, and  req>ect  for  their  dd  establisbed  church  and  creed — the  young,  fVom 
dislike  to  the  puritanic  spirit  of  the  New  Light,  that  sought  to  banish  dancing,  and 
every  innocent  amusement  from  society ;  and  even  chid  too  exuberant  a  smile  from  the 
countenance.  It  was  the  remonstrance  of  this  latter,  or  Old  Light  party,  ihat  had  in« 
fiuenoed  the  Primate  to  remove  the  saintly  O'Sing  from  officiating  any  longer  in  his 
^Qocese. 

The  anxiety  of  the  New  Light  folks  to  ascertain  whether  the  young 
curate  is  a  New  or  an  Old  Light,  and  their  attempts  to  win  him  over  to 
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them  are  pleasantly  imagined.  Between  the  Old  Light,  the  New  Light, 
and  the  no  light  at  all^  or  darkness  of  Papacy,  we  suppose  we  must  call 
it,  the  good  town  of  Ardenmore  is  thrown  into  hot  water.  The  leading 
lady  of  the  New  Light  takes  the  field  against  the  Priest,  by  instructing 
young  Catholics  at  her  school,  where  under  cover  of  wedges  of  bread 
and  trenchers  of  stirabout,  she  endeavours  to  sap  the  holds  oi  Catholicism 
in  their  infant  minds.  At  last  she  proceeds  to  the  overt  hostile  act  of 
giving  a  bible  to  one  of  her  young  charges ;  the  Priest  takes  the  alarm, 
the  children  are  forbidden  to  attend  the  lady's  school,  and  on  her  seeking 
of  the  parents  the  cause  of  this  defection,  the  following  characteiistie 
dialogue  takes  place : — 

*<  And  what  reason  has  the  priest  for  forbidding  you  to  send  die  children  to  me  ?** 

**  His  own  rasons,  sorrow  a  bit  of  myself  knows  them  I  Father  M^Dowd  was  here  on 
Saturday  the  night.  Miss,  and  the  hocke  die  children  brou^t,  set  him  dancing  mad." 

^  I  dare  say  it  did,**  said  Miss  Lowrie. 

^  And  you  may  say  that.  Miss.  I  tonld  him,  sure,  the  dnldren  eonldn*t  speB 
hardly,  and  wouldn*t  know  any  diing  about  it ;  and  that  yoursel,  if  there  were  any 
harm  in  it,  didn*t  know  of  it  neither ;  that  it  was  a  praty  book,  and  would  look  well  on 
the  dresser, — and  all  to  that ;  but  the  sorrow  a  halipcrdi  nd  satisfy  the  priest  but  to 
carry  it  aff  in  his  pocket** 

*^  Carry  it  off! — ^what,  take  the  biUe  I  gave  you  ?  Upon  my  word  diis  is  iMolmnc 
And  you  let  him  take  it  ?** 

'«Arrah!  how  could  I  be  helping  it.  Miss?** 

"  You  had  better  get  the  book  back  fVom  your  priest  then,  Judith  Bynie ;  I  am  not 
bound  to  supply  him  with  religious  learning.** 

*^  Give  the  priest  laming,  C^-  safe  us — a  young  lady  to  lam  the  priest,**  cried  the 
woman,  horrified,  however  before  obsequious.  Even  Martha  cast  up  her  eyes ;  but 
the  old  grandmother  in  the  comer  lost  all  patience. 

<^  Tache  the  priest  !^och  !  the  concait  of  them  quality,**  muttered  the  has;  ^  diey 
think  the  readin  o*bookB  is  the  only  way  to  get  lamin.  Did  ye  ever  see  or  hlter  tell  ef 
Father  M'Dowd,  Miss  Lowrie  ?**  said  the  hag,  becoming  intdligible. 

*^  I  know  nothing  about  him,'*  replied  the  young  lady. 

*^  Then  the  more*s  the  pity;  if  ye  did,  ye*d  go  by  what  he  sud,  and  not  go  agin 
him.    He*s  a  lamid  and  powerful  man,  M^Dowd.** 

**  In  what  is  he  learned  and  powerful,  good  woman  ?**  asked  Bfiss  Lowrie,  iHio 
krved  controversy,  even  with  an  old  Catholic  crone. 

^^  Ue*«  a  very  marade-woiker,  that  young  priest;  and  can  drive  the  ould  one  (diat^ 
ould  Nick,  saving  your  presence,)  afore  him  dirough  the  country.  Sure  he  preached  a 
devil  out  of  Bess  Bothus,  in  the  shape  of  a  brass  button,  wid  a  lock  of  hair  in  the 
ihank.*'^ 

**  Indeed  !**  said  Miss  Lowrie,  amazed  in  despite  of  her  ill-humour  at  finding  her 
bible  had  foOen  into  the  holy  miracle-worker*s  hands. 

^^  Ay,  mdeed,  and  in  trodi !  And  it*s  he  that  knows  what*s  good  or  bad;  he  *I1  give 
up  the  book,  I  warrant  him,  to  Miss,  if  she  wants  it ;  though  it  *d  be  better  if  ibe'd 
ha  nauthing  to  do  wid  it  By  the  same  token  the  priest  *11  be  here  die  day,  to  cans 
the  red  worms  out  of  die  pratie  gardoi ;  there's  no  banishin  *m  at  all  at  all,  and  they're 
ating  the  oats  up  by  the  roots ;  and  what  could  we  do,  I*d  like  to  know,  against  vsr* 
mint  of  this  sort,  but  for  the  priest  ?  long  lifo  to  him  !** 


*  Fad.  A  miracle  of  late  years,  and  announced,  as  having  veritably  taken  place, 
fiom  a  pulpit  in  the  Irish  metropolis,  by  one  of  the  most  learned  and  pc^nilar  preadicis 
of  die  Roman  CaUiolic  church  of  IreUnd. 
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The  eonsequences  of  these  ill-judged  attempts  at  eonvenkm  are  di»- 
oord,  and  the  bitter  spirit  of  religious  dissension  in  a  before  peaceful 
oommunitT-.  Besides  these  feuds^  which  are  painted  with  much  spirit^ 
there  is  of  course  a  love  story  in  the  tale^  which  is  by  no  means  so  insipid 
as  love  stories  usually  are.  St.  George  becomes  enamoured  of  an 
experienced  coquette,  who  uses  him  like  a  dog;  the  author  has  attributed 
to  his  hero  exactly  that  character  which  suffers  most  grievously  from 
female  caprice.  Its  weak  parts  are  thus  given  in  a  passage  whidi  shows 
a  just  observation  of  nature  : — 

It  may  be  said,  that  St.  Oeoige,  like  many  people  of  his  studioiui  and  oontemp- 
idative  cast,  poaMSted  at  once  a  perception  most  InattentiTe  to  what  was  passing 
round  him  at  the  time,  and  a  memory  most  fearfully  retendre  of  the  smallest  oc- 
currences in  society  or  particulars  of  conversation.  Those  heard  or  seen  at  the  mo- 
ment never  then  excited  his  suspicion ;  but  when  he  retired,  and  reviewed  all  with  a 
scrupulosity,  heightened  at  once  by  vanity  and  love,  the  most  trivial  expression,  the 
moat  unmeaning  trifle  was  then  suffident  to  rack  his  mind  with  torture.  Hours  of 
iolitade  would  he  thus  spend  recollecting,  interpreting  looks,  and  drawing  meanings, 
tpxuk  to  impalpable  tenuity  fVom  the  hi^hazard  remarks  of  the  associates  firom  whom  he 
had  parted.  It  is  thus  that  beings,  not  early  conversant  with  society,  become  self- 
tormentors  upon  entering  into  it  late ;  are  driven  back  into  the  retreat  of  misanthropy, 
owing  to  early  unsocial  habits,  and  often  die  man-haters,  with  nevertheless  the  most 
social  tendencies,  and  with  hearts  that,  in  reality,  have  need  to  repose  on  those  of  thdr 
bro&er  men. 

Many  strikingly  acute  remarks^  expressed  with  considerable  felicity^ 
and  much  modesty  of  manner,  will  be  found  in  ibis  book  ;  theyare  highly 
creditable  to  the  author^  and  show  that  he  is  a  thinker  and  a  nice 
observer  of  the  world.  In  Old  and  New  Lig^t  we  have  again  to  take 
exo^)tion  to  the  introduction  of  real  character ;  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Harcourt  Lees ;  no  fiction,  no  power  of  imagination  can  improve  the 
absurdity  of  this  individual. 

The  last  tale  is  entitled,  O'Toole's  Warning ;  it  is  short,  and  an 
amusing  legend  cleverly  told. 


THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 

No.  I. 

Tn  opening  of  the  British  Institution  with  a  selection  from  the 
works  of  the  living  artists  of  our  country  has  given  us  an  opportunity 
of  making  some  remarks  on  the  British  school,  and  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Fine  Arts  among  ourselves.  We  shall  not  ent^  on  so 
wide  a  field  as  the  history  of  painting  among  ourselves;  a  subject,  in- 
deed,  scarcely  compatible  with  our  periodical  and  interrupted  system  -of 
communication  with  the  public ;  but  faring  forward,  as  opportunities  may 
occur,  such  remarks  as  the  works  occasionally  displayed  before  us  seem  to 
justify.    If  these  works  should  also  lead  to  any  speculations  on  the  na- 
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tui^  obfects^  and  tttiHty  of  the  arts,  or  on  the  mediods  of  cnltxvadiig 
them,  or  the  obstacles  by  which  their  progress  is  retarded,  our  readen 
will  probably  excuse  us  if  we  do  not  arrange  these  in  the  fonnality  of 
treatises  or  essays. 

We  presume  that  no  man  who  has  looked  at  nature,  or  looked  at 
pictures — no  man  who  has  any  pretensions  to  what  is  anmnonly  called 
taste  can  enter  the  gallery,  which  is  here  the  object  of  our  renuurka, 
without  immediately  feeling  that  he  is  surrounded  with  works  of  great 
attraction  and  high  merit.  The  much  more  ignorant  q^ectator  will  per- 
ceive, that  almost  every  department  of  painting  has  here  been  attempted; 
and  both  will  admit  that  Britain  does  contain  what  is  popularly  termed 
a  school  of  painting.  It  will  be  for  tlie  more  experienced  spectator,  and 
for  the  artist  himself,  to  determine  by  what  that  school  is  characterised, 
to  point  out  what  pretensions  it  has  to  originality,  and  how  far  it  has 
but  trod  in  the  steps  of  preceding  schools.  To  be  a  school  of  painting 
it  ought  to  possess  originality ;  and  that  quality,  we  hope  to  show,  it 
does  possess. 

Originality  is  not  here  a  mere  departure  from  models  and  rules  and 
fashions — an  attempt  at  novelty,  merely  because  it  is  novelty.  We  may 
perhaps  most  easily  define  it  by  its  reverse.  To  make  copies  of  ancient 
or  former  pictures  is  not  the  only  copying.  He  who,  with  his  own 
pencilled  sketch  before  him,  and  a  picture  of  Wilson  at  his  left  hand, 
produces  a  Conway  Castle,  like  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  or  who,  like  Vaiky, 
transforms  an  English  landsci^pe  into  a  picture  of  Poussin,  by  the  same 
process,  or  because  he  has,  by  long  practice,  formed  his  eye  to  look  at 
nature  through  the  eyes  of  Poussin,  that  man  is  a  copyist.  The  artist 
in  landscape,  who  does  not  see  for  himself,  who  does  not  feel  in  his 
heart  all  the  peculiarities  which  di<ytTTigiii«li  British  nature,  *  all  the  cha- 
racter, all  the  sentiment,  entwined  with  its  atmosphere,  its  cobur,  its 
outline,  its  verdure  and  foliage,  and  its  buildings,  people,  occupations, 
every  thing,  may  paint  landscape  to  eternity ;  but,  whether  his  style  be 
a  transcript  of  Claude,  or  Poussin,  or  Cuyp,  or  Wilson,  he  will  be  but 
a  oopjrist,  and  no  more. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  other  departments  of  painting.  Vandyck  is  a 
great  master  in  the  art  of  representing  the  individual  man.  Rubens, 
Titian,  Moroni,  will  not  perhaps  be  exceeded  in  the  department  of 
portrait  painting.  These  are  noble  models  and  noble  teachers.  But  he 
who,  instead  of  studying  to  see  how  these  great  men  saw  nature,  in- 
stead of  labouring  to  derive  information  from  them  in  the  general  treat- 
ment of  iheir  subjects,  in  their  airs  and  attitudes,  dieir  colour,  their 
light  and  shadow,  their  draperies,  back  grounds,  composition,  and  madi 
more,  makes  any  one  or  more  of  them  his  absolute  guide,  that  man  is  m 
danger  of  becoming  the  thing  which  we  have  in  view — a  copyist  He 
will  be  a  copyist,  when,  like  Jackson,  he  paints  the  man  before  him  so, 
that,  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  alive  again,  he  might  almost  imagine  it 
his  own  work.     If  he  could  rival  or  reach  Titian  or  Moroni  in  his 
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xzactioe,  he  would  paint  the  bishops  and  peers  of  England  as  these  men 
>cdnted  the  Jesuits  and  Cornaros  of  Venice;  he  mi^t  produce  admirable 
mycfrks,  but  they  would  not  be  originals.  When  Howard  diooses  to 
3ciake  his  daughter  a  Florentine  or  a  Venetian,  he  chooses  to  be  a 
sopyiit :  did  he  never  do  more,  he  would  have  no  claims  to  originality. 
L^  is  indifferent  to  us,  it  is  indifierent  to  ihis  view,  what  are  the  linea- 
ments of  a  British  beauty,  or  a  British  warrior,  if  the  portrait,  the 
picture  rather,  is  a  Venetian  picture,  a  Flemish  picture,  or  even  a 
Britiah  picture  of  the  last  century* 

It  is  the  same,  though  to  a  more  limited  extent,  in  the  still  higher, 
suid  in  the  highest  departments  of  painting ;  in  common  history,  or  the 
Loiv^,  or  Dutch  Epic,  and  in  the  higher  class  of  historical  painting,  or  the 
great  Epic    We  have  limited  t^ie  comparison  here,  and  may  do  so  par- 
ticularly for  the  low  Epic    In  this,  the  matter  does,  or  may,  predominate 
so  much  above  the  manner,  and  herie  also  the  modes  of  treatment  are 
comparatively  so  limited,  that  we  will  not  accuse  Wilkie  of  this  fault 
wHen,  in  his  Blind  Fiddler,  he  emulates  and  becomes  the  rival  of  Teniers 
in  cdbur  and  general  effect.    Our  artists  have  not,  and  possibly  never 
may,  reach  to  the  better  masters  of  the  Dutch  school  in  the  mechanical 
part  of  their  art     It  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so ;  because  this  will  compel 
them  to  think  for  themselves,  and  ensure  to  us,  and  to  the  British 
schocd,  that  originality  without  which  it  would  be  undeserving  of  the 
name.    We  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  see  Leslie  thinking  more  of 
Netsdier  than  of  himself  and  his  modeb,  because  he  can  paint  satin  as 
ifvell,  and  every  thing  else  better.     If  Mulready  chooses  to  profit  by 
Oerard  Douw,  Ofr  Ostade,  he  does  wisely ;  but  he  would  have  been  most 
unwise  if  he  had  attempted  to  make  an  Ostade  out  of  his  Rhubarb 
Merchant,  as  Callcott  has  made  Cuyps,  and  Stothard,  Watteaus. 

It  is  a  different  thing  for  an  artist  to  imbue  himself  with  the  cdour, 
the  li^t,  the  arrangement,  the  general  management,  of  his  predecessors ; 
to  profit  by  the  vievra  which  other  eyes  have  taken  of  nature,  or  to  trans- 
late their  works ;  to  render  Dutch  into  English,  or  rather  to  convert 
English  men,  English  feelings,  English  actions,  into  Dutch  pictures. 
If  we  have  called  some  of  our  artists  copyists,  and  if  we  might  have 
called  by  that  name  many  more  whose  names  we  suppress,  because  of 
the  high  respect  whidi  we  entertain  for  them  in  other  points,  and  for 
British  art,  in  general,  it  is  an  extreme  term ;  translators  is  a  more 
just  one ;  for  we  consider  the  pictures  to  which  we  allude  as  being  little 
more  meritorious  than  translations  from  one  language  to  another,  and  as 
requiring  little  other  talent  than  the  very  small  one  of  copying  well,  and 
very,  very  little  effort  of  mind. 

We  may  make  aSwiilar  remarks  on  the  greater  Epic,  or  on  Historic 
paintings  as  it  is  generally  called.  Here,  also,  nearly  every  thing,  in 
conception,  style,  colour,  and  much  that  we  need  not  enumerate,  has 
been  so  far  anticipated  by  one  or  other  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art. 
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that  it  is  not  easy  for  a  modern  artist  to  be  absdul^y  nesw,  or  to  pii&t 
in  a  manner  wbicb  shall  be  peculiarly  his  own.  And  yet  that  is  u 
impossible.  Sir  Joshua  Be3molds  has  goae  far  to  jaove  it,  on  oae  haai; 
and  so,  God  knows,  has  Fuseli  in  another  way.  But  if  it  were  io,  tk 
is  no  reason  why  any  artist  of  our  day  should  hold  up  to  himsdf  m 
model  only,  should  see  nature,  as  far  as  he  sees  nature,  or  conceiYe  poeor, 
throu^  the  eyes  and  mind  of  any  one  ancient  painter  whom  he  .wj 
affect,  and  through  his  alone.  To  use  such  an  artist  as  a  model,  iiact 
an  expression  sufficiently  strong  for  our  meaning.  It  is  to  take,  ooi  tk 
artist,  but  one  of  his  pictures  as  the  model;  to  copy  bis  thou^^aDii 
his  execution,  transferring  them  merely  from  one  set  of  figuie  is 
another.  This  is  but  translation  also ;  though  it  should  be  translabiKi  (^ 
a  more  difficult  order.  We  could  jpoint  out  instances  where  it  bs 
amounted  to  little  better  than  cop3ring ;  but  we  are  desirous  to  vn^ 
any  thing  that  may  be  imagined  personal,  as  our  object  is  not  to  give 
pain  to  worthy  and  industrious  men,  but  to  stat^  generally,  some  vief* 
as  to  our  school,  from  which  it  may  leam  to  profit. 

But  we  may,  without  o&nding  Mr.  £tty,  or  any  other  name  whicii  «t 
might  have  adduced,  suggest  that,  even  where  productions  of  tiusaaturt 
do  not  justify  this  censure  to  its  whole  extent,  it  is  not  good  policy  to  aiipi 
even  the  manner  of  any  preceding  artist.  To  be  a  manmaist  is  dwtji 
a  censure ;  to  be  an  inveterate  mannerist  has  never  failed  to  call  dtm 
blame.  But  the  mannerist  who  has  invented  or  formed  his  own  sjstea 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  originality,  though  it  should  be  of  a  bad  baa  i 
he  who  has  become  a  mannerist  on  the  ideas  of  another,  has  aM 
nothing  to  the  resources  of  art ;  and  th^re  is  here  an  analogy  to  mautfj- 
The  mannerist  in  Paul  Veronese  or  Rubens,  is  a  mimic,  and  nodiog 
more ;  he  is  not  merely  a  copyist  or  a  translator.  We  camiot  inito» 
the  voice  or  the  actions  of  another,  without  exaggerating  orcaricatuno^ 
them:  the  very  imitation,  indeed,  be  it  ever  so  accurate,  beoaofii* 
caricature,  from  a  metaphysical  feeling  which  we  need  not  staj  to 
analyse.  In  truth,  in  every  species  of  imitation,  in  painting,  as  in  ^ 
else,  we  tend  naturally  to  follow  the  peculiarities  which  are  faouj) 
because  these  are  necessarily  the  most  prominent,  and  the  raotl  ^ 
seized.  Beauty  is  a  vapour,  a  ray  of  light,  a  delicate  sprit  wandem^ 
over  the  surface  of  things,  which  flies  as  we  attempt  to  catch  it,  to  bov^^ 
down,  and  to  define  it.  It  vanishes  before  the  efibrts  of  the  paintff' 
who  hopes  to  transfer  it  irom  his  predecessor  to  himself,  and  he  beoos^ 
the  mimic  and  the  caricaturist  of  the  manner  he  would  fain  hoiroV' 

But  we  will  not,  at  present,  say  more  on  this  department  of  art  ^ 
the  inferior  ones,  which  we  have  passed  by,  we  need  not  add  bW^ 
He  who  is  to  paint  flowers  cannot  do  better  than  paint  ^  *7 
Huysum  or  Van-Os ;  and  if  Van  Dael's  pictuies  might  be  mistakes  «* 
those  of  the  latter,  it  is  no  blame ;  since  to  be  the  most  accurate  to*^ 
script  of  fine  nature,  in  this  walk,  is  the  higliest  praise  which  can 
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abamed  and  aiktted.  It  is  the  saane  for  what  is  called  ttiU  life ;  though 
liese,  as  in  the  former,  there  is  rocmi  for  invention  and  judgment^  and  for 
much  more  that  hdcmgs  properly  to  the  art  of  painting.  But  these  are 
mmnportant  departments ;  and>  provided  the  picture  be  good>  it  is  rarely 
worth  our  while  to  inquire  whether  the  modem  artist  has  been  looking 
at  Kalf  over  his  left  shoulder,  while  he  was  studying  a  brass  pan  on  the 
other  side. 

Historic  painting  has  dften  been  compared  with  poetry,  and  justly. 
But  we  carry  our  comparisons  much  further,  and  include  every  one  of 
its  departments  in  the  same  analogy.  We  mi^t,  indeed,  produce  pic- 
tures divested  of  any  claim  to  thought  and  invention ;  and  yet  that 
would  not  be  so  very  easy  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  have  never 
studied  and  practised  the  art.  There  is  more  effort  of  mind  in  the  pvo- 
diictkm  of  a  picture,  in  the  production  of  even  a  very  ordinary  com- 
position, in  any  line,  than  those  who  look  at  pictures  only  as  '^  pretty" 
objects;,  imagine ;  and  it  is  he  who  does  possess  mind,  that  will  be  the 
painter,  be  his  choice  of  subjects  what  it  way.  In  the  greater  productions, 
we  can  never  contemplate  without  a  species  of  veneration  the  mind 
which  has  conceived  the  work ;  and  we  know  that,  even  in  the  least, 
great  stores  of  knowledge,  great  efforts  of  thinking,  and  great  power  of 
^seling,  are  often  called  into  action.  The  painter  is  an  inventor,  a 
poet:  he  is  such,  even  where  he  appears  the  mere  imitator  of  nature. 

Every  man  cannot  see  what  natiue  displays  before  his  eyes,  for  the 
ari  qf  seeing  is  a  complicated  and  a  laborious  one,  and  must  be  acquired 
by  study  and  practice.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  deny  this,  as  far  as 
the  merq  sight  of  objects  is  concerned,  will  scarcely  deny  it  when  they 
are  to  be  recorded  in  language,  as  well  as  seen ;  for  this  is  poetry.  The 
poet  is  not  the  mere  man  who  has  mastered  all  the  powers  of  his  language; 
but  he  who  has  first  ranged  through  all  nature,  through  the  meta- 
physical as  through  the  material  world,  that  he  might  procure,  oljects 
to  record.  The  business  of  the  painter  is  the  same.  He,  top,  must  learn 
So  see,  whatever  original  assistance  nature  may  have  given  him  in  a 
happy  organisation,  that  he  may  be  able,  like  the  poet,  to  record  his 
Noughts,  in  that  which  is  his  language — the  language  which  most  purely 
speaks  to  the  mind  through  the  eye. 

If  he,  therefore,  is  the  poet,  who,  viewing  nature  for  himself,  records 
it  aeo(»ding  to  his  own  conceptions;  that  man  also  is  the  painter  who, 
equally  searching  the  world  around  him,  sees  nature  under  all  her  forms 
and  modes ;  extracts  her  most  delicate  varieties,  her  beauties,  her  sublimi- 
ties ;  gives  to  them  a  colour  derived  from  the  constitution  of  his  own 
mind,  and  records  them  by  the  powers  of  his  art,  that  he  may  ezdte  in 
the  minds  of  others  the  impressions  they  have  made  on  his  own.  We 
need  not  teU  our  readers  who  is  the  original  poet,  who  is  the  imitator, 
and  who  the  plagiarist,  for  the  wc^ld  is  quick  in  assigning  these  dis- 
tinctions.   And  our  readers  can  now  decide  for  thensselves  who  is  the 
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origmal  painter.    ThepamUel  indeed  is  hadoKjed;  bat  tfaeproiob 
*'  ut  pictura  poesis,"  slips  through  the  ear  and  leaves  litde  imptesBflo. 

The  ancient  classics  had  their  school  of  poetiy ;  and  the  hisboy  of 
poetry  well  informs  us  how  long  it  produced  a  heard  of  imitatora;  not  of 
men  profiting  by  these  great  models,  and  still  being  poets,  but  of  na 
viewing  the  world  around  them  through  eyes  long  befiore  dosed,«i 
recording  it  in  the  worn-out  language  of  their  masters.  A  later  agefai 
learned  to  see  and  think  for  itself^  and  to  speak  for  itsdf;  andlateri^ 
have  created  their  schools  of  poetry.  Painting,  too,  has  had  its  sueceane 
schools;  and  in  all,  truly  deserving  of  that  name,  something  msdb  i 
period  of  creation,  of  invention,  the  result  of  new  minds  seeing  nd 
thinking  for  themselves,  and  discovering  new  modes  of  recsoidmg  iha 
conceptions.  If  in  punting,  as  in  poetry,  a  school  has  worn  itself  oat, 
the  result  of  successive  imitations,  and  of  constant  deterioration,  vmAb 
has  risen  to  supply  its  place ;  and  new  views,  new  oonceptioiis,  set 
modes^  have  maintained,  or  renovated,  an  interest  which  b  always  sed 
necessarily  entwined  with  the  progress  of  society. 

It  is  an  important  consideration  to  ihk  great  art,  that  it  should  ke^ 
pace  with  the  progress  of  society,  and  yet  it  is  one  which  seems  scaidy 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  which  it  daims.  In  the  hmnlikfit 
departments,  the  face  of  nature  itself,  the  whole  physical  wcnid  chsngem 
civilisation  proceeds  or  modes  alter.  It  is  (me  part  of  the  busmes  d  s 
painter^ to  be  the  historian  of  the  physical  world  before  him,  ci  tk 
objects  of  art  as  they  vary  with  the  progress  of  man,  of  the  nflR 
transient  variations  and  modes  which  caprice  or  fashion  may  cause  id 
produce.  If  the  landscape  itself  changes,*  so  does  the  ardiitectiB«> 
the  dress,  the  thousand  ingredients  of  the  world  about  us.  And  tUf 
histxnian  he  must  be,  if  he  would  speak  his  language  to  an  understso^ 
audience,  if  he  would  paint  to  the  feeling  and  spirit,  to  the  spo^pe&J  ^ 
his  age.  In  this,  too,  the  poet  is  his  model  or  his  parallel;  and  the  poet 
knows  well  the  imperious  law  which  society  here  imposes  on  him. 

Still  more  does  the  world  change  in  l^ose  features  whidi  sie  tke 
foundation  of  the  highest  departments  of  art.  Man  himself  dmf^ 
Not  only  do  his  pursuits  vary  in  diflferent  periods  of  society,  but  his  vciy 
feelings  and  thoughts  change  their  cast  and  colour  from  age  to  age.  1^ 
is  true^  unquestionably,  as  is  commonly  said,  that  human  nature  is  sl«sj> 
the  same,  and  that  human  passions,  being  founded  on  our  very  conw>' 
tion,  must  display  themselves  in  the  same  manner  in  every  countiy  s"« 
every  age.  But  if  this  be  a  truth,  it  is,  like  many  more,  too  geneisl  »* 
use,  and  like  many  more,  one  which  misleads  us  by  its  wide  genewf . 
Human  nature  and  human  passions  are  mere  words,  under  which  tf* 
ranked  a  whole  army  of  feelings,  actions,  and  consequences,  endWr 
implicated,  and  endl^y  modified.  Whatever  original  foundstion  thejr 
may  have  in  our  constitution,  it  is  by  collision  with  the  surnwaA^ 
worid,  by  the  influence  of  external  drcumstanoes,  that  all  theie  aflu»^ 
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tlieir  characters,  jnroducixig  the  endlets  moral  appearances  and  efiects 
bj  which  they  aie  Tecogmsed,  and  which  constitute  man  and  his  history. 

Thus  it  is  that  man^  the  sport  of  the  world  around  him^  existing  only 
in  comlnnation  and  ooUiskm  with  man^  becomes  the  mutable  and  the 
changed  creature  that  we  find  him  in  different  countries  and  in  different 
stales  of  socie^.  In  qiite  of  his  original  identity^  he  is  not,  from  age 
to  age,  nor  from  land  to  land,  the  same  being;  and  the  poet  who  would 
paint  him  knows  that  he  must  study  him  through  all  these  changes; 
knows  that  if  he  would  paint  him,  his  contemporary,  he  must  study  him, 
his  contemporary.   This  also  is  the  painter's  duty. 

The  painter,  who  is  here  the  object  of  our  remarks,  has  other  reasons 
of  his  own  for  watching  and  following  the  progress  of  the  world,  for 
studying  those  circumstances  in  which  one  country  differs  from  another. 
If  the  conduct  of  man  changes,  if  his  pursuits  and  interests  vary,  in  any 
class  or  ^visum  of  society,  so  does  the  general  opinion  of  the  wh<^ 
society  vary  as  to  the  value  and  interest  of  these  pursuits.  These  are 
things  with  which  it  sympathises,  there  are  others  which  it  may  despise 
or  ridicule.  He  will  have  widely  mistaken  the  ends  of  his  art ;  he  will, 
at  last,  be  painfully  disappointed  in  the  expected  results  of  it,  who  does 
not  indulge  the  taste  or  the  fashion,  as  £ur  as  these  are  not  mere  caprices, 
on  which  he  must  depend  for  public  sympathy  or  admiration.  He  may, 
peiliaps,  persist  for  some  time,  without  positive  ill  success,  in  repeating 
the  ideas  of  former  sdiools  of  painting,  in  working  for  the  people  of  a 
past  age  instead  of  for  his  own,  because  the  general  pubUc  is  always  led 
by  habits,  and  does  not  easily  learn  to  judge  for  itself.  But  its  eyes  will 
QfOk  in  time,  as  they  have,  in  fact,  done  on  many  points,  and  he  wiU  be 
deserted* 

Weaie  here  bound  to  illustrate,  by  examples,  a  few  of  these  general 
remarks.  But  we  cannot  afford  space  for  much  detail  in  this  matter. 
Perhaps  this  is  of  no  moment.  The  artist  who  has  considered  his  art, 
not  as  a  mere  mechanic,  but  as  a  painter  and  a  philosopher;  he  who  has 
attended  to  painting  as  a  libei^  art,  we  had  almost  raid  as  a  branch  of 
literature,  will  understand  us  without  difficulty ;  while  we  feel  that  no 
detail  would  assist  those  who  look  at  pictures,  merely  as  such,  and  who 
have  not  acquired  habits  of  generalisation. 

To  put  a  very  obvious  case  before  our  readers.  There  was  a  time 
when,  if  religion  was  not  the  sole  occupation  of  the  European  world, 
the  only  fashion,  it  was  that  of  its  more  enlightened  and  literary  portion 
at  least,  and  was,  in  particular,  that  of  all  those  whose  means  and  habits 
allowed  or  induced  them  to  be  the  purchasers  of  pictures.  Hence  arose 
that  enormous  mass  of  scripture  history  which  occupies,  and  almost 
forms,  the  works  of  the  ancient  painters  of  Italy,  and  which  constitutes 
in  succession  so  many  schools  of  painting.  It  will  be  said,  as  it  has 
been,  that  the  various  historical  portions  of  the  Scriptures  offer  inex- 
haustible materials  for  painting,  and  tliat  the  peculiai;  interest  attached 
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to  diem  wiU  always  reader  tkem  the  Baoft  Iftgitiimte  and  attiactive 

subjects.  We  will  grant  somethings  but  not  alL  Though  entertainii^ 
die  highest  veneration  for  the  sacred  books^  we  must  still  say  that 
lational  religion^  the  religion  of  our  own  age  and  nation^  freed  firon 
£pyrmer  superstitions  and  modem  enthusiasm,  does  not  desire  to  see  the 
walls  of  its  houses  covered  with  religious  pictures^  a  biblical  history ;  and 
that  it  IB  not  consistent  with  right  feelings  on  this  subject  that  its 
pictured  plages  should  be  intruded  among  our  lighter  occupatums  and 
hours,  should  be  found  in  the  halls  destined  for  oonviviality  or  idle 
amusement  Still  less  propriety  is  there  in  seeing  the  Venoaes  of 
Titian^  the  fables  of  heathenism,  or  the  base  occupations  oi  Dutch 
boors,  placed  in  parallel  with  those  subjects  which  form  the  basis,  or 
furnish  the  earnest  of  all  our  future  hopes. 

The  reformed  church  has  nearly  rejected  pictures  from  amot^its  ora*- 
ments  or  means  of  devotion,  the  monastic  associations  are  found  in  it  no 
longer ;  and,  to  use  commercial  language,  one  great  branch,  the  great 
branch  of  demand,  is  cut  off.  Hence,  therefore,  biblical  or  religious 
spl^ects  air^  scarcely  now  legitimate  subjects  for  painting ;  they  are,  at 
least,  not  convenient  ones.  If  we  may  use  such  a  term  without  the 
imputation  of  irreverence,  they  are  not  the  fadiion  of  the  age.  It  is 
another  objection  to  them^  that  they  have  been  exhausted  by  the  greater 
masters  of  farmer  days.  It  is  difficult  now  to  produce  novelty  in  this 
line  ci  history  painting,  and  it  is  almost  a  vain  hqpe  to  do  better  what 
has  been  done  by  Raphael,  and  Daniel  of  Volterra,  and  Rubens;,  and 
other  great  men,  the  giants  of  their  art. 

The  Bible  is  not  the  great  fund  of  historical  subjects  which  it  has  been 
called ;  and  that  which  the  Catholic  church  connected  with  it,  the  lives 
and  actions  of  saints,  are  rejected  by  Protestants,  and  no  longer  the  same 
olgects  of  veneratbn  to  Catholics.  Of  that  greatest  and  most  inter- 
esting portion  of  Biblical  history,  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  it  is  impossible 
to  expect  any  thing  better  than  the  thousands  of  pictures  already  in 
existence,  and  almost  hopeless  to  expect  novelty.  AikL  thus,  though  we 
allow  a  high  merit  to  Hilton's  producdon  of  the  present  year,  we  do  not 
oonsider  the  choice  a  judicious  one.  This  particular  history  we,  of  coun^ 
except  from  the  deep  interest  connected  with  it ;  but  we  must  always  diink 
diat  portraits  of  human  suffering  never  can  be  le^timate  subjects  of  an 
art  intended  to  give  pleasure ;  an  opinion  which  condenms  an  immimie 
mass  of  ancient  art,  the  produce,  we  may  almost  call  it,  of  gloomy  super- 
stition and  mopastic  self-torment.  Whatever  space  the  Bible  may  afibid 
to  the  excursions  of  art,  assuredly  painting  has  profited  little  by  it,  when 
the  same  limited  number  of  subjects  has  been  repeated  again  and  again 
through  centuries.  We  own  that  we  diall  be  sorry  to  see  the  British 
school  indulging  further  in  this  dass  of  painting;  since,  in  addition  to 
all  the  other  objections,  it  can  scarcely  be  more  than  die  imititof  or 
Inmslator  of  Italian  pictures. 
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We  aie  iiiriiBeA  to  seek  another  illustratioa  of  our  opinions^  in  tbe 
genus  of  «ll^;orical  painting.  This  has  been  a  fashion^  and  a  most 
absurd  one  it  has  always  seemed  to  us.  We  are  sony  to  see  our  own 
attenq^  to  revive  and  perpetuate  it>  and  here  also  we  mu^t  select  Hilton 
again  for  animadversion.  Nature  blowing  Soap  Bubbles  appears  to  us 
a  picture  bafied  on  nonsense,  whatever  merit  it  may  possess;  a  merit 
which  we  are  most  ready  to  grant.  Allegory  has  always  i^iipeared  to  us 
a  mere  waste  of  powers.  It  is  not  redeem^  by  all  the  qdendours  of 
Rubens;  and  how  it  has  fared  in  the  hands  of  West,  needs  not  be  told 
to  those  who  have  seen  his  Nelson,  scarcely  less  absurd  than  that  most 
contemptible  picture  of  Douglas  Guest  on  the  same  subject  exhibited  at 
tlie  British  Institution  this  year.  Allegorical  poetry  is  sufficiently 
wearisome,  even  from  the  bright  pen  of  Spenser ;  but  when  the  virtues 
and  vices,  the  moralities  and  feelings,  are  to  be  embodied  in  flesh  and 
blood,  cased  in  plate  armour,  or  thrust  into  breeches,  it  is  nearly  a  matter 
ei  indifference  whether  we  are  contemplating  the  gallery  of  the 
Luxembourg  (when  it  was  the  Luxembourg),  or  the  sprawling  Gods  of 
Verio  and  ThomhilL  We  aver  that  no  man  can,  by  any  efibrt,  go 
through  three  of  the  pictures  of  Mary  of  Medicis  with  any  attention^ 
that  he  can  scarcely  feel  or  understand  one,  and  that,  if  he  is  honest, 
and  not  a  canting  connoisseur,  he  will  confess  that  he  would  rather 
possess  the  magnificent  portrait  of  the  Queen  itself,  than  any  ten 
pictures  in  the  collection.  In  truth,  no  man  looks  at  them ;  or  if  he 
does,  it  is  to  select  some  particular  part,  or  else  to  enjoy  what  he  equally 
might  from  one  as  from  the  whole,  the  colour,  the  facility,  and  the  bold- 
ness of  the  artist,  not  the  picture. 

We  need  not  say  how  much  the  absiirdity  of  allegorical  painting  is 
increased,  when,  as  in  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  the 
same  hand,  the  real  and  the  allegorical  personages  are  intermixed.  To 
labour  through  wretched  enigmas  is  an  useless  and  disgusting  toil,  but  it 
is  at  least  free  from  the  absurdity  that  characterises  the  mixed  allegory. 
Surely,  Rubens  ought  here  to  be  held  up  as  a  rock  to  avoid,  not  a  light 
to  follow.  It  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  us  to  be  compelled  to  lament  the 
waste  of  powers  in  him  who  could  indeed  affi^rd  to  waste ;  and  he  who 
will  run  through  the  works  of  that  master,  must  lament  it.  To  follow 
snch  an  example,  and  with  no  powers  to  waste,  is  a  folly,  of  which  we 
hope  we  have  seen,  or  shall  soon  see,  the  last.  Mr.  Hilton  can  never  be 
at  a  loss  for  legitimate  subjects.  Let  him  seek  them,  and,  with  his 
powers,  he  will  produce  works  that  will  carry  his  name  to  posterity,  as 
one  of  the  founders,  we  may  fairly  say,  of  the  British  schooL 

We  believe  that  we  shall  now  be  understood  without  further  state- 
ments or  further  illustration,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  cast  our 
xetrospect  over  the  other  departments  of  painting  for  the  purpose  of 
ejqdaining  our  views.  We  are  desirous  of  showing  that  the  painter, 
like  the  poet,  should  see  and  study  Nature  through  all  its  parts  for 
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himself^  and  diould  express  his  own  feslings  in  his  own  language. 
Nature  is  the  great  teacher,  as  she  forms  the  great  stor^oose  of  tbe 
painter  and  the  poet  It  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  interest,  both  of  tlie 
painter  and  the  poet,  to  inquire  how  other  minds  hare  viewed  her,  in 
what  manner  they  have  recorded  her,  in  what  modes  thej  have  attempted 
to  transfer  their  own  fedings  of  her  to  the  minds  of  their  spectators  and 
readers.  But  they  must  use  this  assistance  without  abusing  it ;  lest  they 
become  imitators,  translators,  copyists.  They  have  much  to  leant,  by 
studying  what  their  forerunners  have  done ;  but  they  will  learn  nothing 
worih  acquiring,  if  they  are  content  to  imitate,  or  servilely  to  follow.  Let 
the  painter,  like  the  poet,  be  deeply  versed  in  the  works  of  the  gremt 
masters  who  have  gone  before  him ;  let  him  see  through  what  depart- 
ments of  Nature  their  views  ranged ;  let  him  investigate  the  feelings 
under  which  they  conceived  what  they  saw,  the  line  of  study  by  which 
lliey  acquired,  the  conduct,  the  contrivance,  by  which  they  conveyed 
their  notions,  the  modes  in  which  they  produced  unity  of  impression,  the 
power  of  abstraction  which  they  excited,  tod  all  the  inferior  details  more 
purely  belonging  to  the  execution  of  their  works,  by  which  they  sought 
to  produce  powerful  and  pleasing  impressions. 

It  was  the  wish  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  the  last  words  he  should 
pronounce  firom  the  chair  of  painting  should  be  Michael  Angelo ;  from 
the  same  chair,  our  last  word  should  have  been  Nature.    It  is  to  Nature 
we  owe  our  Shakspeare,  it  was  £rom  her  endless  stores  that  he  drew  his 
pictures  of  '^  many-coloured  life :"  '^  Exhausted  worlds  and  then  ima- 
ged new."    If  Chaucer  has  debts  to  other  Nature  than  that  which  he 
had  observed  for  himself,  it  was  to  that  which  he  had  seen  and  studied 
that  we  are  indebted  for  his  truth  and  brilliancy ;  for  all,  from  whidi 
we  derive  our  pleasure,   and  he  his  imperishable  fame.     Such  was 
Byron,  the  name  of  our  own  day.     And  if  we  have  named  extremes, 
let  us  name  Crabbe,  let  us  name  Cowper,  uniting  these  extremes  in 
himself,  since  we  have  selected  these  names  that  we  may  exhibit  pa- 
rallels to  the  higher  and  the  lower  d^)artment8  of  painting.     If  Persius 
and  Juvenal,  if  Young  and  Pope,  have  searched  the  moral  world,  if 
Thomson  has  ranged  through  physical  nature  for  his  jnctures,  it  is  thus 
also  that  Raphael  and  Claude  painted ;  and  hence  in  different  modes  do 
they  derive  their  merit  and  their  fame.     We  have  a  Michael  Angelo 
as  we  have  a  Milton ;    and  from  the  same  wells  drew  Hogarth  and 
Butler.    Let  us  repeat  it  again,  for  it  never  can  be  too  often  said — ^The 
painter  and  the  poet  are  one ;  they  are  the  pupils  of  Nature.     She  is 
their  great  mistress,  and  art  is  but  their  stepmoth^.     It  is  he  who 
studies  in  her  school  that  will  be  the  painter  and  the  poet.     Whatever 
aids  he  may  add,  here  he  must  refer,  and  hence  ultimately  he  must 
draw,  if  he  would  be  remembered  hereafter — if  he  would  be  a  painter. 

Thus  it  also  is  in  sculpture,  for  these  are  sister  arts ;  irather,  diey 
are  an  art    We  are  not  now  about  to  examine  this  branch  of  paintings 
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but  we  may  draw  an  illustiation  from  it.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  we  scarcely  knew  what  sculpture  was  in  our  own  country  till  the 
fortunate  arrival  of  the  works  of  Phidias.  There  we  trace  the  great 
teacher  of  sculpture^  as  of  painting  and  poetry^  Nature.  Sculpture  is  a 
term>  a  cant  word^  we  might  almost  say^  which  few  had^  few  perhaps 
have>  even  yet^  considered ;  and>  educated  as  we  at  home  were^  in  the 
dry  stony  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Townley  collection^  and  in  little  else, 
the  public  looked  here  for  its  scale  of  merit,  and  for  its  opinions  m  sculp- 
ture. There  were  persons  who  saw  the  worthlessness  of  all  this  Roman. 
Greek  art ;  yet  there  were  few  who  dared  to  say  what  they  thought,  over- 
powered by  the  cant  of  connoisseurship.  The  eyes  of  the  public  are 
opened,  or  opening ;  and  in  no  long  time,  we  trust,  three-fourths  of 
what  remains  to  us  from  antiquity,  wiQ  be  valued  as  so  much  marble. 

Antiquity  may  remain  the  mistress  and  the  teacher  of  connoisseurs,  if 
they  please;  it  will  remain  so ;  for  he  who  has  not  the  power  to  form 
an  opinion  will  be  governed  by  what  is  called  opinion^  by  traditional 
and  hereditary  cant.  But  the  public  will  in  time  leam  to  judge  for 
itself,  because,  when  its  shackles  are  removed,  it  will  dare  to  think  for 
itself,  audit  will  seek  for  grounds  of  judgment  where  alone  they  are  to  be 
found.  It  is  thinking  for  itself  m  politics  and  legislation,  it  is  thinking 
fiar  itself  in  morals  and  literature,  and  it  will  soon  leam  to  think  for 
itself  in  art  It  will  seek  its  real  teacher,  and  suffer  the  connoisseurs 
to  talk  as  they  have  long  talked ;  it  wUl  extract  from  antiquity  what  is 
deserving  of  admiration,  and  it  wUl  judge  its  good  works  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  by  which  they  were  produced.  It  wUl  then  dare  to 
say,  that  one  production  of  the  French  school  of  sculpture  is  more 
worth  than  three-fourths  of  the  Greek  art  which  stands  its  rival,  rather 
its  foil,  in  the  splendid  saloons  of  the  Louvre ;  and  when  it  is  called  on 
to  admire  the  Apollo  or  the  Venus,  it  will  admire  them,  not  because 
thay  have  been  admired,  but  when  it  sees  the  reasons  why  they  should 
be  admired.  And  it  is  when  the  public  has  learnt  to  judge,  that  we 
may  expect  to  see  what,  we  grieve  to  say,  we  do  not  yet  see,  a  British 
school  of  sculpture,  as  we  do  see  a  school  for  painting.  It  will  then  be 
indifferent  to  the  public,  as  it  has  long  been  with  us,  whether  the  name 
be  Canova  or  Tumerelli,  Phidias  or  Chantrey ;  for  names  will  then 
cany  no  more  weight  than  their  works  can  bear. 

We  may,  perhaps,  have  occasion  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  sculpture  at 
some  future  day ;  but,  having  named  the  habit  of  blind  respect  to  anti« 
quity  in  contrast  with  the  study  of  Nature,  we  may  proceed  to  say, 
that,  in  punting,  we  consider  the  connoisseur  as  placed  in  the  opposite 
scale  to  the  enlightened  critic,  and  as  the  great  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  art  We  need  not  define  a  term  which  is  but  too  well  known  for 
censure,  and  which  Goldsmith  has  illustrated  to  our  hands  in  his  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  It  is  not  only,  however,  the  spectator 
who  is  imbued  with  this  disease,  but  the  artist  himself;  and  it  is  thus 
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tihat  he  becomes  the  oibstade  to  his  own  progress  and  to  that  of  his  mact 
It  is  thus  that  he  becomes  the  copyist^  the  tran^tor  to  whidi  we  fo> 
merly  alluded^  and  it  is  thiis  that  he  impedes^  as  far  as  he  can^  the 
foundation  or  progress  of  a  school  of  painting.  He  seeks  in  antiquity, 
in  fashions^  what  he  ougiht  to  search  for  in  Natixre ;  he  models  his  mind 
hy  that  of  another^  and  ends  in  being  nothing.  But  he  finds  his  ad* 
mirers  among  the  connoisseurs^  because  the  connoisseurs^  like  himselfi 
hare  no  other  ground  of  judgment  than  his  own.  Each  increases  tiie 
other's  disease. 

We  ought  to  have  said  that  they  have  no  grounds  of  judgment  at  alL 
In  our  own  country,  and  elsewhere,  it  is  most  obvious,  that  whoever  is 
bom  in  the  peerage,  whoever  is  bom  to  wealth,  whoever  has  acquired  it, 
becomes,  as  if  instinctively,  imbued  with  all  the  knowledge  of  art — a 
connoisseur.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  talk  about  pictures  which  we 
hear  every  day  in  galleries  and  elsewhere ;  it  is  scarcely  a  subject  fcff 
indignation,  so  absurd  is  all  this  jargon  about  ^'  their  Raphaels,  Cone- 
gios,  and  stuff,"  often  ridiculed,  but  still  surviving.  It  is  not  very  dear 
that  mere  taste  can  be  inherited,  and  still  less  that  it  is  to  be  purdiased 
by  any  stock-broker,  who  has  made  a  series  of  successful  speculations,  or 
gambled  himself  into  a  house  in  Grosvenor-square.  It  is  very  certain 
that  the  knowledge  of  pictures  is  neither  bought  with  money  nor  bom 
with  a  title ;  if  by  knowledge  of  pictures  is  meant  a  knowledge  of  paint- 
ing, of  art.  Nay,  the  mere  knowledge  of  pictures  alone,  that  trade 
which  belongs  to  the  broker  and  the  dealer,  is  the  labour  of  a  life.  The 
knowledge  of  painting  is  a  knowledge  to  be  purchased  only  by  education, 
by  the  education  of  a  fine  mind,  by  the  study  of  Nature,  by  the  study  of 
art,  by  the  study  of  its  very  details  and  mechanical  practices,  by  fami* 
liarity  with  pictures  and  styles,  and  we  scarcely  fear  to  add,  by  practice 
in  art  itself.  If  power,  the  power  of  production  in  painting,  is  long 
and  hard  of  acquisition,  so  are  knowledge  and  judgment.  It  is  the  artut 
"alone,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it,  who  can  ever  become  a  thorough  critk 
in  painting,  who  can  ever  know  and  feel  what  a  picture  is ;  though  even 
the  artist  may  be,  and  is  often,  a  partial  and  imperfect  judge,  from  the 
same  causes  as  the  mere  connoisseur,  from  an  artificial  education,  firom 
the  habits  and  prejudices  formed  in  a  master,  a  style^  or  a  school. 

It  surely  will  not  be  denied,  that  education  in  any  science  or  art  is 
necessary  to  knowledge  in  them ;  and  it  is  not  less  certain,  that  the  mere 
power  of  seeing  Nature  is  the  result  of  education  and  study.  As  weU 
might  the  noble  and  the  opulent  hold  themselves  forth  as  judges  and 
critics  in  poetry  and  literature  without  a  literary  education,  as  in  painting* 
Yet  we  know  that  painting,  in  any  of  its  branches,  does  not  form  an 
object  of  general  education  among  us ;  that  our  youth  does  not  even  learn 
the  commonest  principles  of  drawing ;  that  it  is  never  shown  the  exter- 
nal anatomy  of  the  human  figure.  Whence  then  is  the  adult  to  derive 
his  knowledge  of  this  intricate  and  extensive  art  ?  not  by  intuition 
most  certainly. 
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We  should  not  hare  nid  so  muck  on  these  pretensions,  had  we  tadt 
conaidered  them  as  pernicious  in  thdr  results.    The  Public,  thus  forming 
its  judgment,  if  judgment  it  can  be  called,  from  names,  from  Titian  and 
Raphael^  rather  than  from  the  pictures  of  Raphael  and  Titian,  or  assu- 
ming as  the  scale  and  measure  of  merit,  the  works  of  antiquity,  bad  of 
good,   often  half-ruined  or  destroyed,  or  repaired,  mutilated,  copied, 
decides  on  modem  pictures  from  a  false  scale,  and  injures  those  whom  it 
eannot  appreciate  for  want  of  4real  principles  and  feelings,  cheddhg  the 
progress  of  art.     The  connoisseur  is  the  enemy  of  the  artist,  not  his 
friend :  he  overlooks  merit  which  he  knows  not  how  to  value,  because 
lie  has  not   studied  in  the  only  school,   and  because  he  has  framed  his 
opinions,  if  opinions  they  can  be  caUed,  on  false  models.     In  time, 
perhaps,  he  corrupts  and  misleads  the  artist,  who,  too  often  abandoning 
nature  for  art  and  artifice,  is  always  but  too  ready  to  mislead  himself. 
L.et  the  artist  assume,  like  Turner,  courage  to  defy  the  connoisseiur 
and  the  public ;  let  him  dare  to  see  and  think  for  himself;  for  thus  only 
'will  he  make  to  himself  an  imperishable  name,  and  thus  also,  in  time,. 
be  the  reformer  of  the  public  taste. 

Common  sense,  no  less  than  taste  and  knowledge  in  art,  is  outraged 
every  day  by  these  false  judgments,  founded  on  the  sound  of  a  name,. 
or  a  blind  acquiescence  in  antiquity.     If  it  were  not  that  we  are  un- 
^dlling  to  give  pain  where  our  purpose  is  to  promote  the  increase  of 
ixmocent  pleasure,  we  would  point  out,  in  many  well-known  Galleries 
in  London,  crowds,  regiments  of  pictures  utterly  worthless,  yet  bearing 
€he  records  of  great  names,  purchased  at  high  prices,  and  praised  in  lofty 
terms.    S(uch  judgments,  and  we  may  add,  such  prices,  are  the  oppres- 
Am  of  modem  artists,  and  an  injury  to  modem  art.     It  is  a  justifiable 
cause  of  anger,  if  not  of  despair,  that  such  a  production  as  the  Par- 
migiano  of  the  British  Institution  should  be  purchased  at  a  price  so  out- 
rageous, and  lauded  in  such  outrageous  terms.     We  would  ask  what  are 
the  merits  of  the  St  Bmno  in  the  Grosvenor  collection ;  or  whether,  if 
the  six  or  eight  square  inches  which  include  the  face  were  removed, 
guch  a  picture  would  not  be  thrown  into  the  fire  ?     We  would  ask,  if 
•uch  a  picture  were  now  exhibited  by  a  living  artist,  whether  any  one 
would  look  at  it,  whether  it  would  not  be  universally  condemned  ?     For 
the  reasons  which  we  have  just  given,  we  refrain  from  any  general 
remarks  on  the  Angerstein  collection ;  and  yet  we  must  ask  what  pos- 
sible merit  can  be  found  in  the  well-known  Corregio  of  that  gallery, 
where,  abstracting  the  face  also,  there  is  not  one  spark  of  talent,  or  one 
feature  of  attraction  ?     And  yet  this  is  a  picture  purchased  at  a  price 
^  which  might  have  commanded  the  most  magnificent  and  meritorious 
production  of  modem  art. 

We  might  produce  illustrations  without  end ;  but  we  have,  perhaps, 
•aid  enough  towards  our  object  of  defending  the  artists  of  our  own  day 
from  ^  connoisseurs,  from  the  blind  admiration  of  names,  and  antiquity^ 
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and  Italian,  and  Dutch,  and  we  may  indeed  add,  firom  tbemadTei.  Let 
them  show  that  they  too  can  think  and  paint,  and  thus  compel  the  paUk 
to  understand  and  admire  them.  But  this  will  scarcely  happen,  unks 
that  part  of  the  public,  which  is  the  purchaser,  and  would  be  the  judge 
of  art,  be  educated  in  the  arts.  As  long  as  our  education  shall  coom 
of  '^  Propria  qu«  maribus "  and  nonsense  verses,  it  is  almost  vm  to 
expect  a  public  competent  to  appreciate  a  sthooL  of  modem  puntb^- 
This  is  the  curse  of  modem  art,  of  our  ai^tecture,  as  of  our  pamti^ 
and  sculpture.  But  we  must  pass  &om  this  subject  for  the  present,  to 
resume  it  possibly  at  some  future  opportunity.  We  foresee  that  wesb^ 
yet  have  much  to  say,  and  it  is  time  to  draw  this  essay  to  a  dose. 

But  we  cannot  pass  from  the  great  question  of  Nature,  without  ofiedug 
a  word  to  our  Artists;  of  whose  merits  we  are  abundantly  sensible, Int 
whose  faults  we  cannot,  and  must  not  pass. 

We  have  seen  them,  as  individuals,  rise,  become  stationary,  and  £J1; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  causes.  If  we  have  traced  tka 
rightly,  they  confirm  what  we  have  been  saying  respecting  the  study  of 
Nature.  We  desire  to  avoid  the  names  of  individuals  as  much  as  poidbk; 
but  those  who  have  attended  to  the  progress  of  our  school  ci  ptistiiig 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  illustrations.  In  landscape,  perhaps,  this  is  oo^ 
obvious ;  because  our  landscape  is  most  purely  founded  on  Nature,  id 
is  the  most  purely  original  portion  of  our  schooL  All  remember  tk 
progress  of  Havell,  whom  no  censure  of  ours  can  now  reach,  £n« 
exodlence  to  absurdity.  The  history  of  Varley's  career  is,  like  himself, 
still  before  our  eyes.  With  the  exceptbn  of  Turner,  and  bs  j^^ 
Fielding,  and  a  few  more,  almost  every  one  of  our  artists  in  landsofe 
has  risen  till  he  became  stationary,  when  his  decline  has  been  xoonnf^ 
than  his  rise. 

The  cause  is  obvious.  Stud3ring  carefully  the  work  of  precediDg 
masters,  but  studying  still  more  carefully  in  Nature,  they  have  liseD  si 
long  as  they  followed  their  great  teacher.  Becoming  indolent,  or  avin- 
dous,  or  £anc3ring  that  they  had  nothing  left  to  learn,  they  have  <t 
length  quitted  the  fields  for  the  painting  room,  and  ended  in  producog 
what  Peter  Pindar  called  ^^  garret  landscapes."  Thus  it  must  be,  ^^ 
the  artist  looks  into  himself  only,  or  into  his  former  woiks;  wbai'^ 
ceases  to  refresh  his  mind  with  new  ideas,  to  check  his  natural  and 
necessary  deterioration  by  a  perpetual  recurrence  to  his  great  modd  sw 
corrector.  Nature  is  the  best  critic  of  his  works,  as  she  is  the  colj 
model :  it  is  not  the  public,  and  far  less,  himself. 

But  we  must  end.  In  a  future  essay  we  hope  to  pursue  this  snbp> 
and  to  examine  the  works  which  belong  to  our  title,  as  fiur  as  they  oaj 
fall  under  the  general  objects  of  remark  which  we  have  here  introdncei 
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THE  FLAYS  OF  CLARA  GAZUL, 
A  SPANISH  OOMBBIAN.* 

Thb  French  comedies,  vrbich  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Btage, 
are  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  kmg-winded  monologues,  frequently 
inrell  written,  and  sometimes  witty,  but  totally  destitute  of  well  combined 
and  probable  incident,  and  possessing  no  interest  but  that  arising  from  a 
false  and  mawkish  sentimentality,  entirely  foreign  to  the  nature  of  true 
comedy. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  decline  of  dramatic  literature,  a  very 
young  man  has  given  to  the  public  a  volume  of  dramatic  pieces,  entitled, 
Xe  Theatre  de  Clara  GazuL  If  the  authoi^s  after  efforts  should  ftdfil 
the  promise  held  out  by  this  his  first  attempt,  he  bids  fair  to  redeem  the 
literature  of  his  country  from  the  reproach  we  have  been  .obliged,  so 
unwiUingly,  to  pass  upon  it.  All  and  each  of  the  pieces  contained 
in  this  volmne  merit  the  immense  praise  (and  which  the  produc- 
tions of  no  other  writer  since  Beaumarchais  are  entitled  to),  of  being 
perfectly  original,  and  not  modelled  upon  the  works  of  any  other  author. 
All  the  writers  in  possession  of  public  favoiur ;  all  the  poetasters,  versifiers, 
and  pretended  critics,  who  have  smuggled  themselves  into  a  kind  of 
literary  reputation  by  learning  by  rote  some  score  of  common  places 
upon  the  dramatic  art,  and  which  they  are  sure  to  parade  in  the  same 
words,  and  the  same  order,  whenever,  unfortunately  for  their  hearers, 
the  subject  should  be  started — all  these, — ^in  fine,  the  whole  French 
republic  of  letters  have  been  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation  by 
the  appearance  of  the  ThSatre  de  Clara  GazuL  Happily  the  Bastille  is 
no  longer  in  existence ;  or  otherwise  the  French  academy  would,  pro- 
bably, in  imitation  (it  is  so  fond  of  it)  have  solicited  *^  fetters  and 
warder"  for  the  young  and  insolent  innovator,  who,  if  permitted  to 
pursue  his  daring  course,  will  not  only  eclipse  but  annihilate  their 
glory.  Instead  of  the  forced  and  improbable  incidents,  exaggerated  and 
falsely  coloured  characters,  and  usurped  sentimentalities,  of  the  Ecole  de 
FieiBards  a(  M.  de  la  Vigne,  the  Ti/ran  DoTnestiqueofM.  Duval,  and  of 
numberless  other  uncomic  comedies,  we  have  in  the  pieces  of  this 
collection,  and  particularly  in  the  principal  one,  Les  Espagnols  en 
Danemarck,  a  simple,  probable,  well-managed  and  singularly  interesting 
plot ;  a  rapid,  original,  natural,  and  energetic  dialogue ;  and,  above  all,  a 
most  masterly  and  accurate  picture  of  French  society,  as  it  existed  under 
Napoleon. 

The  volume  contains  six  dramatic  pieces,  under  the  following  titles: 
The  Spaniards  in  Denmark,^  a  translation  of  which  will  terminate  this 
article.  A  Woman  is  a  Devil,  or  the  Temptation  of  Saint  Antony ; 
African  Love;  Inis  Mendo,  or  Pr^udice  Vanquished;  Continuation  of 

*  Theatre  de  Claia  OazuU  Comedienne  Espagnole.    Paris,  1825.     1  voL  8to. 
-t*  We  have  subjoined  an  entire  translation  of  this  spirited  Comedy.  It  is  fgr  an 
July,  1825.  2  D 
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Init  Mendo,  or  the  2Vt«mpA  (f  Prejudice  j  Heaven  <md  HA   htk 
first  of  these  pieces^  the  ferocious  manners,  worthy  of  the  middle  agei, 
which  Napoleon  was  desirous  oi^  and  had  in  a  great  measure  succeeded 
in  forming,  have  met  with  a  painter  equally  faithful  and  inexonble. 
The  comedy  does  that  justice  upon  Napoleon^  which  Tacitus  eiecnted 
upon  Tiberius.     It  is^  at  the  same  time>  interesting  and  iq[ipa]]ing  faa 
the  force  of  truth.    Napoleon  sought  to  make  of  the  young  meo  d 
France  so  many  Charles  le  Blancs,  and  ResidenU  Frangms,  two  oCtbe 
principal  characters  in  the  piece^  entitled^  Les  EtpagnoU  en  DaneKUtrd 
The  military  instrument  is  drawn  with  the  most  felidtous  truth  af 
delineation  in  the  person  of  Charles  le  Blanc,  a  lieutenant  of  ^ 
imperial  guard,  and  an  equally  accurate  copy  of  the  civil  instrumesti 
presented  by  the  French  Resident,  in  the  island  of  Fuenoi.    The  hm- 
ness  and  viUany  allied  to  the  bravery  of  Charles  le  Blanc,  and  the  me 
qualities  miied  with  the  poltroonery  of  the  Resident,  oSer  a  strOdngooH 
trast  to  the  firank^  generous,  and  wild  heroism  of  Don  Juan  Diazt  better 
known  as  the  brave  and  unfortunate  PorUer^  sumamed  Dd  Hanp^ 
who  afterwards  fell  under  the  bloody  fangs  of  the  Nero  of  Spain,  Fer- 
dinand VII.    Madame  de  Tourville^  and  Madame  de  Coulanges,  aietfae 
representatives  ofthe  higher  class  of  female  spies.  The  scene  isintheislfBii 
of  Fuenen,  in  1808,  and  the  subject  is  the  heroic  resolutaon^  so  aUy 
seconded  by  the  English,  adopted  by  the  Marquis  de  la  RoiiitDi»  <a 
learning  what  had  taken  place  in  Madrid  on  the  second  of  June,  1808- 
This  brave  Spaniard,  resolved  to  return  to  Spain^  and  join  the  deibdefi 
.of  the  independance  of  his  country.    like  most  of  his  counti7iiien»  ^ 
had  not  sufficient  judgment,  and  too  much  pride^  to  see  that,  de^ot  fir 
despot,  it  was  better  to  have  a  mild  and  reasonable  man  IDffi  i^ 
Buonaparte,  than  an  obstinate,  cruel,and  hypocritical  foolj  like  fet&ad 
VII.     He  did  not  see  that  Joseph,  having  no  hereditary  hold  i^ 
Spain,  would  have  been  necessitated  to  be  less  absurd  and  more  hmW 
than  the  legitimate  Bourbon.    He  was  not  aware,  in  fine,  that  to  be  ks 
intolerably  governed  under  an  absolute  regime,  it  is  neoessaiy  that  titf 
monarch  should  have  some  rival  to  dread,  and  that  he  should  hold  hii 
power,  in  some  measure,  by  the  force  of  contrast,  and  be  able  to  »/  to 
his  people^  ^^  You  see  I  am  alesser  evil  than  he  would  be  who  sedate 
supplant  me."    Reflexions  of  this  stamp  were  equally  beyond  the  icidi 
of  a  brave  Spanish  soldier,  like  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana,  and  of  t^ 
young  author,  who  has,  with  so  much  talent,  introduced  him  1900  tb^ 
scene.     £very  one  knows  with  what  address  and  secrecy  the  Maifoi*^ 
la  Romana  concerted  his  escape  with  the  English  admiral,  throo^  tke 
intervention  of  Captain  Don  Rafael  Lobo,  then  serving  on  board  tie 
British  squadron  in  the  Baltic     Romana  and  the  English  adminl  tf^ 

article  in  a  Magazine  exoessivdy  long,  but  it  is  alac  excessiydy  good ;  and  «e  nvf"' 
if  the  Magazines  do  not  giye  tianslatkms  of  such  matters,  where  is  the  £0^  F*^ 
to  find  them— 4he  Tolume  itsdf  will,  in  aUprobalMlity,  Dot  find  its  way  into  the  ho** 
telf  a  daiea  in  tfda  eonntty.^JS^ 
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pletety  fdeeeeded  in  outwitting  the  Psrinoe  de  Ponte  Corvo,  die  present 
King  of  Sweden^  then  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  French  army.  Sudi  is 
the  principal  action  of  this  pieoe^  so  successfully  dramatized  by  our  young 
audior.  As  a  translation  of  it  will  follow,  we  shall  enter  into  no  further 
details,  but  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  ohserrations.    To  prove  to  the  £n-* 
g^ish  reader  ih  eunerring  fidelity  with  which  the  manners  of  the  times  are 
sketched  in  this  production,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  the  publie  of 
Paris  already  name  the  personages^  whom  they  suppose  the  author  meant 
to  designate  by  his  prindpal characters:  he  only  meant  to  paint  the  vices 
of  the  times,  but  he  has  done  it  with  such  an  intuitive  tact,  that  his 
figures  are  f oimd  to  resemble  in  the  most  striking  manner  wdl  known 
persons.    But  to  remove  any  idea  of  the  author  having  meant  his 
sketches  to  apply  personally  to  any  individual,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention,  that  at  the  period  when  his  personages  act,  as  he  represents 
them,  namely,  in  1808,  he  was  then  but  four  years  old,  and  consequently 
could  not  have  come  in  contact  with  the  supposed  originals,  whom  he 
has  described  with  almost  the  profundity  of  Tacitus,  and  the  brevity  of 
Florus.    How  lugh  above  the  heads  of  the  pretended  dramatic  poets  at 
present  in  possession  of  the  theatre,  and  the  seats  of  the  academy,  does  this 
precious  quality  place  him  ?  a  quality  which  he  partly  owes  to  having 
followed  with  unfettered  footsteps  the  voice  of  nature  and  the  impulse 
of  his  heart.    Compared  with  his  characters,  who  are  beings  of  flesh  and 
blood,  full  of  life  and  reality,  the  personages  rf  MM.  Duval,  Etienne,  de 
la  Vigne,  &c  mere  imitations  of  their  predecessors,  the  diadows  of 
ahadesi,  appear  indistinct,  unreal,  and  without  the  slightest  stamp  of 
individuality — ^mere  vain  abstractions  that  talk  and  finet  their  hour  in  ele- 
giac verses.    To  go  into  much  detail  upon  the  other  pieces  attributed  to 
Clara  Gasul  would  extend  this  article  to  an  unreasonable  length.  Besides, 
the  temptation  may  be  resisted  with  the  less  regret,  as  perhaps  our  example 
may  stimulate  somebody  to  undertake  a  translation ;  of  this,  however,  we 
confess  our  hopes  are  not  sanguine— people  do  not  buy  translations  fixxm 
the  French  because  they  think  they  oughi  to  be  able  to  read  the  originaL 
The  piece  called  L' Amour  Africam  is  a  rapid  but  energetic  sketch  of  that 
passion  as  it  exists  in  the  fiery  children  of  the  sun — ^for  forceful  simplicity 
it  may  be  compared  to  some  of  the  best  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments.  In  the  Cid  et  FEnfer,  will  be  found  all  that  finesse  of  delineation 
to  which  Marivaux  has  accustomed  the  lovers  of  French  comedy ;  this  is 
particularly  observable  in  the  character  of  Fray  Bartobmeo,  an  inquisitor 
and  a  libertine,  who  at  one  and  the  same  time  confesses  and  covets  his 
fair  penitents.    A  residence  of  three  years  in  Spain,  during  the  time  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  enables  us  to  say,  that  after  the  novels  of  Cervantes, 
we  have  met  with  no  other  production  that  conveys  so  accurate  an  idea 
of  the  "manners  of  that  country  as  this  comedy  of  Le  Ciel  et  L'Enfer. 
In  the  piece  called  Une  Femme  est  un  DiabU,  the  depravity  of  the 
Spanish  convents  is  sketched  with  a  terrible  and  unsparing  energy.    It 
resembles  a  painting  of  Tintoret.    The  youthful  author,  dreading  the 
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hostility  of  ttiote  dramatic  literators  whose  commerce  he  is  about  to  rainy 
has  thought  proper  to  preserve  an  incogniio,  and  has  ushered  these  six 
comedies  to  the  world  as  the  productions  of  Clara  Gazul,  an  actress  of 
the  principal  theatre  of  Madrid.  He  has  divided  his  pieces  into  days, 
instead  of  acts,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  comedy  the  principal 
personage  turns  towards  the  spectators,  and  says,  ^'  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies,  excuse  the  faults  of  the  author."  We  have  little  doubt  but  the 
public  will  accede  to  this  request,  and  reckon  for  the  verification  of  our 
prophecy  upon  the  fact,  that  the  contents  of  this  volume  are  more  true 
to  nature  and  more  impressed  with  originality  than  those  of  any  other 
that  has  appeared  in  France  for  many,  many  years.  There  is  not  a 
single  line  in  it  dictated  by  cant,  or  consecrated  to  the  fastidiousness  of 
convention.  It  may  be  also  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  author  has  en- 
franchised himself  from  the  two  causes  of  mediocrity  and  sterility,  which, 
at  present,  shed  so  destructive  a  blight  upon  French  literature.  As  we 
have  observed,  he  has  dared  to  imitate  no  one — not  more  Moliere  than 
Destouches ;  and  he  has  completely  set  at  defiance  the  censorship,  not 
having  sacrificed  a  single  trait  of  character  or  truth  to  the  hope  of  having 
his  comedies  acted.  It  is  this  noble  daring  that  has  so  strongly  raised 
the  choler  of  all  those  authors  at  present  in  pcfssession  of  the  stage ;  for 
nothing  can  place  in  a  more  glaring  light  their  utter  nullity  than  the 
bold  sketches  of  Clara  Gazul.  There  are  not,  it  is  true,  m  these 
productions,  the  witty  repartees,  the  frequent  traits,  and  sprightly  bon 
mots,  which  sparkle  in  the  charming  little  comedies  of  M.  Scribe  and 
M.  le  Clerc,  such  as  the  Somnambule,  the  Plus  beau  Jour  de  la  Vie,  and 
the  Charlaianisme.  It  may  be  answered,  that  the  subjects  did  not  admit 
of  such ;  but,  at  all  events,  this  defect,  if  it  be  one,  will  be  less  evident 
to  English  readers  than  French ;  for  the  latter  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
phrase  which  accurately  paints  a  character,  unless  it  be,  at  the  same 
time,  piquant  and  epigrammatic.  This  merit  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one 
wanting  to  the  very  original  author  of  the  comedies  of  Clara  Crasul. 

THE  SPANIARDS  IN  DENMARK, 

A  COMEDY,  IX  THREE  DAYS. 

Characters  reprctenUd^ 

Maaquis  de  la  Romaka,  Don  Juan  Diaz,  The  French  Resident,  m  the 

Isle  of  Fuenen  ;  Charles  Leblanc,  a  French  Officer ;  Wallis,  an  EugRth 

Naval  Officer  ;   The  Master  of  the  Hotel  of  the  Three  Crownsy  Madame  de 

TouRviLLE,  alku  Madame  Leblanc,  Madame  de  Coulanoes,  aHas  BIa- 

DEMOISELLE  LeBLANC. 

First  Day. 

Scene, — Itle  of  Fuenen^  in  1808. 

Scene  1.— 7%e  Resident's  cloHU—Spanish  military  music  heard  in  the  ^stance. 

Resident  [alone].  La,  la,  la,  to  the  devil  with  this  detestable  nuisic— the  pande  a 

over.    I  do  not  relish  at  aU  finding  myself  in  the  midst  of  these  old  bronze  visaged 

soldiers  [looking  out  of  the  window].     Ah  !  there  is  General  Romana  galloping  by— he 

is  retnmiiig  to  hit  lodgings.  Let  us  repose  ourselves ;  Oood  God !  what  hard  work  it  is ! 
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my  instrucdonsobUgemetobeoontiniially  with  theseoffioen.   I  bsv«  just  been  waUdng 
a  whole  mortal  hour  with  them.    Faugh — ^my  clothes  smell  of  tobacco  suffident  to 
make  one  faint.    In  Paris  I  should  not  dare  to  show  myself  fbr  six  weeks  after  sudi  a 
smoking ;  but  in  the  Isle  of  Fuenen,  in  this  barathrum,  people  are  not  so  fiwtidioas  [titi 
down'\i  'nmph !    They  almost  iri^tened  me  with  their  long  mnstachios,  and  their  Uadc 
and  sayage  looking  eyes ;  and  the  fiact  is,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  over  and  above 
in  lore  with  us  Frendi ;  and  these  devils  of  Spaniards  are  so  ignorant,  they  cannot  oom- 
pr^end  that  it  is  in  order  to  secure  them  happiness  that  my  master  gives  them  his 
angost  brother  for  their  sovereign.    They  complain  of  the  island  being  cold.  ParUeo,  I 
find  it  so  also.  I  pay  dearly  for  the  honour  attached  to  this  missbn  of  mine.    MorUea  f 
when  I  entered  upon  the  career  of  diplomacy,  I  ima§pned  I  should  have  been  first  sent 
to  Rome  or  Naples ;  in  fine,  into  sOme  country  where  good  company  was  to  be  ibnnd. 
I  went  to  solicit  the  minister,  and,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  had  the  misfortune  to 
mention  that  I  knew  Spanish.    '^  What !  you  know  Spanish  ?*'  (siud  he) ;  I  was  in 
extasy.    On  returning  home,  I  found  pas^rts  and  instructions,  as  I  thought,  for 
Madrid ;  but,  alas !  how  different !  they  were,  for  the  Spanish  division,  under  Romans, 
in  the  Isle  of  Fuenen !  Isle  of  Fuenen !  Good  God !  How  they  must  be  astonished  in 
Paris  to  hear  that  I  am  in  the  Isle  of  Fuenen !  And,  moreover,  they  make  me  trot 
about  here  and  there  as  if  I  was  one  of  the  military.    It  would  be  something  if  I  were 
in  Denmark  with  the  army  of  the  Prince.*    I  should  there  find  Frenchmen  to  speak  to. 
But,  alas !  I  must  remain  here  with  a  crew  of  Spaniards,  Danes,  Hanoverians,  and 
Oennans.    AU  which  good  people  love  each  other  like  cats  and  dogs.    I  must  watch 
them,  amuse  them,  and  speak  to  them  the  language  of  reason,  nature,  and  civilisation, 
as  my  instructions  prescribe  me.    Faith,  the  task  is  not  so  easy.    I  cannot  bent  it  into 
their  heads  that  die  English,  with  their  sugar,  are  their  mortal  enemies.    They  wish  to 
have  colonial  cofiee,  and  a  hundred  other  things ;  but  as  we  do  without  them,  they  must 
also  manage  to  keep  their  health  without  these  luxuries.    My  God !  when  shall  we  take 
En^and  I  It  is  the  English  who  force  me  to  remain  in  this  cursed  idand  with  these 
g^berish  speaking  Spaniards.    Ah !  how  damp  the  air  was  to-day  I  Fortunate  shall  I 
be  if  I  get  away  without  a  consumption.    I  am  almost  tempted  to  go  to  bed,  but  I  must, 
however,  make  out  my  report    Cursed  office !  Never  an  instant  of  repose  t  A  report  I 
and  what  can  I  say  ?  The  Prince  writes  to  me  that  he  has  reason  to  suspect  the  fidelity 
of  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana ;  that  I  must  strictly  observe  his  conduct,  and  sound  the 
dispositions  of  his  soldiers.    Yes  I  sound  them—- that  is  easily  said.    But  how  am  I  to 
look  into  their  hearts.    The  skin  of  these  dingy  dogs  is  so  black  that  nothing  can  be 
seen  throu^  it    Ah !  Parbleu !  that  is  not  badly  imagmed  t  why  is  there  not  some 
one  present  to  hear  it    I  shall  write  that  to  the  Prince  de  Ponte  Corvo ;  it  will  make 
him  laugh— and  it  is  by  makmg  people  laugh  that  one  gets  on  in  the  world— that*«  iU 
I  shall  write  that  to  my  fiiend  in  Paris,  also  [writet] — the  idea  is  not  b«d« 

Servant  enten. 

Servant,  A  lady  requests  to  speak  to  you.  Sir. 

BendenU  Ahuly!  and  what  kmd  of  lady  ? 

Servant,  Why,  a  French  woman,  Sur.  She  is  wdl  dreswd,  and  of  a  gsnted 
appearance. 

Retident,  A  French  woman  in  the  Isle  of  Fuenen  I  A  French  woman  at  Nyborg  f 
Oh!  unexpected  happiness.  Lafleur,  give  me  my  blue  coat,  and  my  watch  and 
trinkets — a  comb— good — show  her  in. 

Enter  Madame  de  Coulakgbs,  in  a  traveling  dreti. 

Servant.  Madame  de  Couhmges.  [Servo/nt  retires, 

Resident  [atide],  Thedevil !  She  is  certainly  the  wife  <^a  General  [aloud],  I  am 
quite  in  despair.  Madam,  at  receiving  you  in  the  midst  of  the  diplomatic  horrors  of  a 
cabinet,  which   . 

Madame  de  Coulangee,  Have  the  goodness  to  read  this  letter,  Sir. 

«  Bemadotte. 
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Bt9id€fU.  LttmefintnqoaityMtotduaMit. 

Madame  ie  dmUngea,  8iv— 

MeMenU  Ah !  I  beieech  7011,  take  this  aim  diair. 

MadamidtCouUngeg.  Jf— 

MUHdemi  [wUhomi  reading  the  letter].  NodoabC,MidaoiebJiittaniTed  ftom  Pam? 

Madame  de  Coulangee,  Yes,  Sir.    Hun  letter 

RetidenL  1  weandy  dare  to  hope,  Madame,  that  joa  will  prolong  yon  itsj  in  dni 
frjghlAil  oooDtry  ? 

Madame  de  C<mkmgee,  I  camiot  aay;  but  if  70a  will  take  the  troable  to  read  that 
letter—— 

JUeident  [tpeaking  rapidfy].  Nybooig  !i  lerj  dnlL  It  ia  here  that  the  Spaniarda  an 
itationed.  They  and  the  Germans  are  meet  heartily  tbed  of  themidTea  and  each  other. 
We  have  scaredy  any  French  here.  They  are  nnfortunately  m  Denmazk,  at  die  oAer 
side  of  the  Belt,  with  the  Prince  de  PonSe  Corvo.  Howerer,  Madam,  your  presence  at 
Nyboaig  will  he  suffident  to  attract  hither  the  whole  of  the  Piinee*s  staC  A  deosrt 
inhabited  by  a  cenobite  such  as  yon 

Madame  de  Coubutgee.  Sir,  if 

Resident,  Apropos,  and  Tfdma,  what  has  become  of  him  P 

Madame  de  Couhnget.  I  go  bat  seldom  to  the  tiieatre.    Ifyoo 

Resident.  I  cannot  express  to  you,  Madame,  how  chamed  I  am  to  have  mat 
in  the  midst  of  eternal  snows— a  rose  of  Paris— di t  di!  di!  soamiabk  a  oonntij- 
woman.  I  most  earnestly  desire  to  hare  it  in  my  power  to  be  useliil  to  yon.  If  fon 
have  need,  Madame.— 

Madame  de  Comlanges.  I  entreat  yon  to  take  die  trouble  of  reading  that  letter. 

Resident.  Since  you  permit  it  [opens  the  letter]  ho  1  ho  I  The  devil !  You  need  not 
Mush  fbr  that.    But  what  on  earth  do  you  wish  1  should  tdl  you,  my  charming  lady  ? 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  Bring  me  acqoamted  wiUi  the  Marquis  de  la  Rgmansy 

Resident.  But — ^what  do  you  wish  that  I  should  tell  you  ?  I  have  dosdy  observed 
him.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  a  man  like  him.  He  is  buttoned  up  to  the  vcij 
chin— and  then,  observe,  be  is  old ;  and,  beautifiil  as  your  eyes  may  be,  dicy  have  nat 
die  power  of  resnsdtating  the  dead— eh !  ehl  di! 

[He  draws  his  chair  Qloser  to  Madame  de  Comlamgee^ 

Madtmede  Coulanges  [draming  hack  her  chaUr].  He  has  probably  some  friend,  aa 
Indmate  friend,  who  poaMSses  aH  his  confidence  ? 

iZtf»i<2fiK.  Yes,  he  has;  but  he  is  a  queer  sort  of  person.  HeisAidedeCsn^  and 
nephew  to  the  General  who  keeps  nothing  a  secretftom  him,  as  I  have  been  told.  Aa  to 
die  rest,  this  ^Id^  Camp  is  a  wild,,  hectoring  sort  of  ibllow,  who  not  moeedian  fifteen 
days  ago  killed  a  French  officer  of  the  greatest  promise  and  do  yon  know  fiir  what? 
Because  this  Frendi  offieer  proposed  die  healdi  of  His  Bf^eaty,  die  Empenr,  and 
threatened  tocutoffhisearsifhedidnot  drink  it  This  Md  de  Camp  not  on^  did 
not  drink  the  toast,  but  he  kiUed  die  officer  I 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  Wdl,  Sur,  what  kmd  of  man  is  he  ?  What  is  Us  diaiactar  ? 

Resident.  His  diaracterP  Faith,  what  do  yon  wish  that  I  should  teU  yon  ?  I  do  not 
well  know— he  is  always  twirling  his  mustadiios— ah  1  and  dien  he  is  a  smoksi^  a  most 
mveteiate  smoker.  Yes,  he  somedmes  passes  whole  hours  shut  up  widi  die  Marquis, 
idifle  they  smoke  togedier  in  a  singuhur  manner,  with  litde  cigars  of  paper  which  they 
make  diemsdves.    What  I  tdl  you  is  stricdy  true,  fbr  I  have  seen  it  mysdf: 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  You  have,  no  doubt,  rscdved  some  notes  rdattve  tohimP 

Resident.  To  tdl  you  the  tradi,  someddng  of  dns  kind  has  been  sent  me^  fittt, 
iiddi,  I  know  not  what  has  become  of  diem ;  I  have  such  a  haup  of  p^pen !  ney 
iould,  however,  not  have  b^en  of  mudi  importance,  as  I  recollect  «y***«*"g  of  them. 

Madamede  Coulanges.  'Tis  very  wdl.    But,  at  least,  you  can  tdl  me  his  name. 

AeiMnU.  HecaUs  hmMdfI>on—Yaa  know  aH  die  SpaaiardB  oaD  dicmadvei  Oeo^ 
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Boo  Jnaa  Diai.  Tbuy  htm  mmi  fatUMdumrj  namei !  Don  Joan  Dial.  It  U  true 
bt  has  aaotfaer  Dime,  bat  I  ctfmotnoollect  hat  present.  Hetires  at  the  Three  Crowns, 
an  ion  vpoD  the  sea-shoce. 

Madame  de  Coukmges,  That  is  snfficknt ;  I  have  to  return  yon  many  thanks  for  yoar 
infiDmatiQii.    I  most  have  a  thousand  crowns. 

Resident.  Yon  shall  have  them— the  letter  gives  you  an  unlimited  credit^  and  then 
with  your  &ce— eh!  di  I  ehl 

Madame  de  CouUmga.  Could  yon  enable  me,  ^9  to  transmit,  Aee  of  postage,  a  sum 
of  money  to  my  brother,  who  is  sergeant  in  the  gaaids;  this  mdnsy  is  the  psodnoe  of 
•ome  French  merchandise  that  I  sold  in  Germany. 

Resident.  Without  the  least  difficulty.  Almost  every  diqr  I  send  sm<Aed  beef  to  my 
fioends  by  the  diplomatie  courier.    But  may  I  reckon  upon  a  little  gratttnde  ?  di !  di ! 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  The  bill  is  at  si^t  ? 

Resident.  At  sight,  upon  Moor  and  Company.  This  Mr.  Juan  Dfas  is  a  fbrtunate 
rascal ;  for  we  who  are  in  the  diplomatic  way  easfly  see  throo^  the  motives  of  things ; 
yon  are  going  to  seduce  him— eh !  eh  I  I  am  tempted  to  become  a  conspirator  myself^ 
chlehldi! 

Madame  de  Coulanges,  It  would  not  be  an  easy  task.  Sir,  to  penetrate  your  secrets. 
I  am  sorry  for  having  interrupted  your  diplomatic  occupations  for  so  trifling  an  affitir. 

Resident.  You  will  permit  me,  charming  creature,  to  call  sometimes  sn  you,  and 
forget  the  fotigues  of  dipkmacy  in  your  presence. 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  you  must  have,  no  doubt,  foigott«i  that  I 
oo^t  not  to  receive  the  French  Resident  in  the  lale  of  Fuenen. 

Resident.  The  devil  I  You  are  to  a  oertahi  degree  right  {  bat  [with  a  huge  dark 
doak,  sudi  as  the  Spaniards  wear  in  the  evening  and  under  fovour  of  a  fog— 

Madame  de  Coulanges,  No*  This  is  my  first  and  last  visit.  My  mother  will  bring 
you  the  notes  I  may  have  occasion  to  write  to  the  prince. 

[She  puis  on  her  veil,  and  is  about  to  retke. 

Resident.  Permit  me,  at  least-* 

Servant  enters.  The  Aid^-camp^  yon  know  himi  the  Aid-de^amp^  and  General 
In  Romana  widi  to  speak  to  you,^. 

Resident.  The  devil  fotdi  him !  Lafleur.  Let  Madame  out  by  the  little  private 
atair-case—quick,  qukk-HKlien,  Syren !  [Miadame  de  Coulanges^  exi/.]  What  a  pity  I 
aeiver  did  I  find  mysdf  so  full  of  esprit.  And  I  was  making  way  so  fost.  To  the 
devil  with  this  importunate  follow !  not  to  have  a  moment  to  oae*s  sdf !  [Don 
Juan  enters.]  Ah,  Sir,  I  have  tiie  honour  of  presenting  yon  my  reqwcts.  How 
do  you  do?  lam  diarmed.  And  the  dear  General?  always  the  sameF-»I  am 
enchanted!  take  the  trouble  of  sitting  down. 

Don  Juatu  Will  yon  take  the  trouble  of  listening  to  me  ? 

Resident.  I  am  entisdy  at  your  orders— diqpose  of  me. 

Don  Juasu  It  Is  now  six  months  since  we  have  had  any  news  from  Spain ;  various 
masons  lead  me  and  the  officers  of  our  division  to  bdieve  that  you.  Sir,  have  received 
OKders  from  your  government  to  intereept  onr  letters,  and— 

Resident.  Pardon  me,  Cdond,  you  are  altogether  mistaken ;  and,  in  order  to  coo- 
vinee  you  oompletdy  of  your  error,  I  shaU  fed  a  sincere  pleasure  to  diow  you  the 
despatches  I  have  just  recdved  firain  your  country.  Here  is  a  proclamation  of  his 
Hi^eas  the  Grand  Duke  of  Beig;  and  hereis  a  bulletin  annonndng— 

Don  Juan.  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  your  proclamations  and  your  bulletins  ?  It 
is  not  about  sndi  things  we  are  amdous.  What  we  wish  for  is  news  of  our  fomOies, 
and  not  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg. 

Resident,  Sir,  there  are  so  many  aeoidents  whidi  nai^  prevent  a  letter  from  reaching 
its  address.  For  instance,  it  is  probable  that  your  friends  may  have  forgotten  to  pay  the 
postage  of  the  letters  in  Spain,  a  drcumstanoe  of  frequent  occurrence,  or  < 

Don  Juan.  A  pretty  esccuse ! 
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lUiiAeta.  WiUioadometheliODOiirofbreakftMlDgwlthQie? 

Don  Juan.  Thank  yoa  much,  Mr.  Bendeot ;  I  have  waiting  fbrme  at  my  lodgingi 
iome  smuggled  chocolate,  and  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  prefer  it  to  your  Imperial  oofte. 

Rettdewt,  Oh!  young  man,  young  man !  Can  youfbrget  the  injury  yoa  are  doing 
to ccu^merce !     Has  not  this  chocolate  been  brought  yon  by  our  crndlest  eneoueiP 

Dofi  Juan.  How  does  that  concern  me,,  provided  it  be  good  ? 

Resident.  Sir,  Sir,  the  chocolate  of  the  tyrants  of  the  sea  ought  always  to  appen 
detestable  to  an  officer  who  has  the  honour  of  serving  under  the  ever  victadoat  banncn 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty. 

Don  Juan,  And  his  Imperial  Majesty  means  assuredly  to  recompense  us  ibr  all  the 
continental  drugs  Ik  makes  us  swallow,  thanks  to  his  blockade. 

Resident.  tJndoobtedly,  Sir.  Is  it  not  his  Majesty's  desire  that  the  sun  of  civilisa- 
tion should  dart  his  rays  beyond  the  Pyrennees,  and  shed  that  light  upon  your  country 
which  has  been  hitherto  concealed  from  it  by  the  mists  of  anarchy  ? 

Don  Juan.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  What  paternal  solicitude;  how  very  touching  it  is !  But, 
&T^  I  shall  tell  you  very  firankly  that  we  love  the  shade  in  Spain,  and  that  we  can  do 
very  well  without  his  sun. 

Resident.  What  yon  say  is  furdier  proof  of  the  need  you  have  of  a  kgidatiaii  to 
remodel  you.  Permit  me.  Colonel,  to  develope  the  whole  of  the  idea.  You  Spftniatds 
are  not  on  a  level  with  the  age,  and  even-^who  could  believe  it  ?  you  shut  your  eyes 
to  the  light  that  is  brought  you.  Now,  Sir,  I  will  lay  a  wager  that  you  have  never  read 
Voltaire. 

Don  Juan.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  I  know  agreat  part  of  his  works  by  heart 

Resident.  That  bdng  the  case,  I  shall  speak  no  more  of  them  to  you.  But,  to  bo 
brief,  you  are  still  tainted  (not  you,  Sir,  who  are  an  esprit  Jbrt^  like  a  Freodmian,  boi 
the  mass  of  your  compatriots),  you  are  still  tainted  with  superstition ;  you  are  as  yet 
so  little  advanced,  that  what  you  most  respect  are  monks  and  friars.  Is  it  not  rendering 
you  a  service  to  import  into  your  country  the  philosophy  of  the  nineteendi  century,  and 
to  divest  you  of  yoai  ancient  prejudices,  the  offspring  of  ignoranoe  and  error  ? 

Don  Juan.  Sb,  we  shall  always  receive  philosophy  with  open  arms,  when  it  comes  to 
^s  in  cases  of  good  books,  but  escorted  as  it  is  at  present  by  ei^ty  thousand  soldien,  I 
confess  to  you  that  it  has  but  few  attractions  for  us. 

Resident.  His  Majesty  desires  to  snatch  you  feom  the  yoke  of  the  island-deqpotSk 

Don  Juan.  Apropos.  It  is  said  that  in  Portugal,  upon  the  sea-ooast  near  a  certain 
town  celled  \lmeir»—* 

Resident.  Oh  I  Sir,    You  are  very  hiaocurately  infenned. 

Don  Jum.  How^I  have  advanced  notUng  as  yet. 

Resident  But  I  anticipate  what  yon  are  g(Hng  to  say.  Permit  me  to  teD  you  ihb 
real  state  of  afiwrs.  The  English  landed  at  \^meira,  it  is  true,  so  fer  you  are  wdU 
informed.  But  we  attacked  them,  turned  them,  cut  them  in  pieces ;  in  fine,  made  a 
most  frightful  carnage.  It  sppears  even  that  a  great  number  of  their  Ctoierals  have 
fellen.  Then:  army,  in  a  word,  was  most  irretrievably  disorganized;  after  whicfa  our 
brave  troops,  in  consequence  of  superkwcnders,  embarked  for  Brest  in  France.  l%is  is, 
Sb,  the  exact  truth. 

Don  Juan.  This  is  quite  admirabla— a  thousand  thanks.  I  ahaU  go  and  eommnni- 
cate  to  my  friends  the  intelligence  you  have  given  me. 

Resident,  If  you  permit  me,  I  will  give  you  in  writing  a  less  oondse  and  dearer 
Account 

Don  Juan.  Oh  !  your  statement  is  quite  excellent  and  perfectly  dear,  and  I  shaD 
eontentmysdfwithit  Adieu,  Sir,  I  wish  you  a  good  appetite,  n^ilch  is  quite  neces- 
*My  to  enable  you  to  drink  the  ooflfee  of  the  GfWkfeiVirflim.  [Exit 


•AlludingtothebattleofVimcira,  21st  June,  1808.    The  Frendi,  under  Jmw*, 
f^iifulated  at  Cintra,  and  embarked  fer  France. 
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R£sidciti»  V OUT  seirwit)  1^,  ndy  Mspects  to  llioMttqiiiS'— Iui|MTuiMstt  SDttxct !  Bill 
lei  him  lau^  as  much  «•  be  pletses,  I  luiTe  taken  him  id  nicdy  with  my  account  of  te 
battle  of  VimeiTa.  It  Js  most  extraordinary !  Since  I  have  become  a  diplomatist  I  can 
dennl  falsehoods  with  an  aplomb  and  intrepidity  thai  I  should  have  thought  it  impoa* 
nUe  to  acquire.  Here  I  am  making  out  bulletins  as  well  as  a  Major-CknetaL 
P^ence,  patience !  I  am  notnaOed  to  this  island.  One  day,  perhiqpa,  I  shall  awake 
with  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affidrs  under  my  pillow.  [Btiii. 

ScEHX  lI,^Saioon  in  the  Inn  qf  the  Three  Cnmnt* 

Marquis  de  la  Romana  [walking  np  and  dovn  with  an  air  qfanxiety^^-he  looks  at  hit 
watch^.  He  should  have  arrived  here  an  hour  aga — I  cannot  sit  stilL — Probably 
I  may  discover  sometluDg  from  this  window  [opens  i/].  No,  not  a  boat  upon  the  tea. 
Ab  far  as  the  sight  can  reach,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  waves— still  waves ; — 
not  a  single  black  speck  to  give  me  a  glimmering  of  hope  [walks  about].  They  have 
probably  been  deterred  by  the  bad  weather.  On  the  contrary,  that  is  the  moment  they 
should  have  chosen— Even  if  I  could  be  sure  that  diey  had  not  embarked— The  sloop 
18  going  out  to  sea.  Ah  !  I  see  I  shall  be  kept  in  torture  here  another  day.  However, 
^  No  matter  how  unfavourable  the  weather  may  be,"  the  Admiral  says  in  his  letter, 
^  yon  shall  hear  from  me;" — I  fed  as  if  I  were  burning ! — Mliat!  If,  notwithstanding 
tfaeb  passports,  they  should  have  been  stopped  by  the  ooast-guaids  ?  And  should  they 
not  have  taken  the  precaution  to  conceal  their  despatches  ? — Oh,  my  head  is  splitting ! 
^I  sh9uld  prefer  a  thousand  times  finding  myself  in  the  midst  of  balls  on  a  fidd  of 
battle,  than  shut  up  in  a  room  waiting  for  this  boat,  without  being  able  to  aooderate 
its  arrival  a  single  instant* 

Don  Juan  [behind  the  scenes],  Lorenxo,  unsaddle  the  mare  !  The  weather  is  too 
bad  to  let  me  think  of  gomg  out  [enteri].  To  die  devil  with  this  country  of  fogs  and 
rain !  Ah  General.  I  kiss  your  Excellency's  hands.  Not  yet  tired  of  looking  out  of 
that  window  since  I  quitted  you.  Tell  me,  have  you  reckoned  how  many  waves  there 
are  in  the  Bdt  ? 

MarquU,  Don  Juan,  what  do  yon  think  of  this  country  P 

Don  Juan.  I  look  upon  it  as  the  anti.diamber  of  purgatory ;  and  I  hope  that,  in  the 
other  wodd,  the  ytan  I  have  passed  here  will  be  deducted  from  those  during  wludi  I 
am  destined  lobe  roasted  in  expiatioD  of  my  sms. 

Marquis  [aside].  No  boat  can  now  live  in  the  sea. — I  hope  they  have  not  quitted  the 


Don  Juan  [continuing].  It  is  always  raining  here,  unless  when  it  snows.  AH  the 
women  here  are  red-haired;  never  a  hand's-breadth  of  blue  in  the  sky,  nor  a  little 
foot,  nor  a  dark  eye  in  the  whole  island.  Oh!  ^pain,  Spain!  when  shall  I 
again  see  your  basquinas^  your  delicate  little  shoes,  your  black  eyes,  sparUing  like 
carbuncles! 

3iarquis.  Don  Juan,  is  it  only  the  Uadc  eyes  and  flie  little  feet  of  Spain  that  make 
you  de^uous  to  return  there  ? 

Don  Juan,  Do  you  wish  I  should  wpetk  seriously  to  you  ? 

Marquis,  Yes-4f  you  were  capable  of  entertaining  a  serious  idea. 

Don  Juan,  If  yon  were  not  my  General,  I  should  tdl  you  a  very  grave  reason  for  my 
wishing  to  see  Spain  again. 

Marquis,  Speak  your  mind  fredy. 

Don  Juan,  You'll  promise  not  to  put  me  under  arrest  2 

Marquis.  Still,  still  jesting. 

Don  Juan,  You  wish  fbr  something  serious  ?  Well  then-— If  I  wish  to  return  to 
Spun,  it  is  fot  the  purpose  of  findmg  mysdf  faee  to  face  with  her  oppressors ;  it  is  to 
plant  the  standard  c^  liberty  in  Gallicia ;  it  is  to  die  there  if  I  cannot  live,  live  in  freedom 
there. 

Marquis  [pressing  his  hand],    Don  Juan,  I  did  not  know  you  till  now.    Under 
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J)oaJnaM^ihat  I  iritii  to  cimSdM%»9caf0tifot±yi£^  A]thwig)h  act  loadri 

with  cbiiBt,  we  are  «•  madi  priwBcn  in  tlitt  ieleiid  m  if  ahol  up  in  aa  snnaK 
dnngeon.  Here  these  is  a  nunflMms  azmy  of  aiudliariei  wetdui^  vs.  At  Ae  oAcr 
jide  of  the  Belt  is  ike  mmj  c£  the  Prince  de  Ponte  Corro,  whicfa  in  a  few  days  v^ 
join  the  Oeimaos  and  Danes,  and  extenninate  us.  Bat  this  sen  whidi  skota  ns  outfisB 
our  native  bttid,  this  sea— > 
Bnter  Mabamx  be  Cohlakges,  Madame  de  ^oubtille,  the  Hosi^  mmi  m 

WaiHng'maid.    Doir  Jitax  observes  themy  and  the  Marquis  goes  to  the  vimSgm. 

Host.  This  is  the  assembly-iooin,  so  you  win  have  only  the  lobby  to  cross ;  tk 
most  respectable  families  of  the  place  meet  here  every  evening.  Oeoeral  U  Ronaas 
oeeupies  at  present  the  greater  part  of  that  wing  of  the  house  where  your  npaitmcnt  ik 
You  see  it  would  be  Wpossible  to  find  a  better  frequented  hotel.  The  noUe  aide  si 
the  town  hold  their  evening  parties  here. 

Madamede  TourviOe,  This  is  quite  ddig^itfiiL 

Madamede  Couiamges,  Louisa,  see  the  luggage  taken  to  our  apartments. 

Madame  de  Tourviile.  I  shall  go  with  you,  I  wish  to  learn  how  to  find  my  vif 
through  the  house  [In  a  kim.voice  to  Modems  de  Combiiigey  Come,  be  firm,  you  ae 
now  in  presence  of  the  enemy— a  good  beginning  %  oi^jtesx  importance. 

Madasnede  Cotdanges,  Very  wdX^lnffbcUng  surprise]  ha!  but  diere  is  sosneme 
here. 

J7of<.  It  is  the  Qcneial,  of  whom  I  spdce  to  you,  and  his  first  Aid  de  Camp^ 

VomJuan.  See,  your  JSkcellency,  what  good  fortune  has  &llen  upon  us.  Thenar 
real  Andalusian  eyes,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved ! 

Marquis,  Don  Juan,  come  hithes— 

Host.  Most  Noble  Marquis,  a  French  lady  who  is  about  to  become  your  nei|^tar 
—Madame  de  Coulangw  Mndsmo  This  is  General  la  Boniana  and  Colonel  Jta 
Juan  Dies. 

Madame  de  Coulanges  [to  the  host.]  So  you  undertake  to  procure  me  a  secvant? 

Host,  I  shall  go  this  instant  to^sedEfbr  one— ezGuseme  for  leaving  yon;  witfaoBtdeabt 
these  gentlemen  will  fed  a  pleasure — 

Dou  Juasi.  Madame,  it  is  our  duty,  as  the  older  lodgen,  to  do  the  hoDooaof  Aii 
poor  house.  Be  kind  enou|^  to  tske  a  seaL  It  can  only,  Madame,  ben  ahipvud 
that  has  driven  you  into  this  cursed  island.  For  a  long  time  back  I  have  been  pnyiaf 
to  heaven  for  one,  but  I  did  not  hope  that  it  would  have  sent  a— 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  Psrdon,  Colond,  your  prayer*  have  not  been  hsaiil,  ftr  I 
arrived  here  yestcedi^  by  the  packet  boat;  and  though  I  cannot  boaat  efmadi  caaag% 
yet  I  had  not  a  dng^  mementos  fear.  In  looking  at  the  iea  to-day,  I  eoogmtalale  b^ 
■elf  at  having  crsssed  yesterday. 

Marquis.  Don  Juan«- 

DouJuam.  You  ^eak  Spanidi  so  wcQ,  Madsma,  that  I  must  consider  yon  a  esaa- 
liy  woman.    You  have  taken  compasnon  iqpon  us  unfortunate  as  ilea* 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  No,  Sir— I  am  not  al^paniMd,  but  I  have  fivod  a  eondiw 
able  time  in  your  fine  country. 

Dom  Jusm,  Ftam  your  eacdlent  accent,  and  particnlady  from  die  haJlliancy  ef  yeur 
eyes,  and  the  smallness  of  your  foot,  I  should  have  sworn  you  were  an  Andalnsiaa.  Ii 
it  not  so,  your  Excellency ;  should  you  not  have  supposed  duit  Madame  was  frosi 
Seville? 

Madame  de  Coulanges,  And  I,  judging  from  your  compliments,  should  hav«  taba 
yon  for  a  Parisian.  You  have  said  but  thrse  words  to  me,  and  each  is  a  onniplimfit 
I  must  warn  you  that  I  do  not  like  them. 

DouJuam.  Ah,  Madame,  you  must  pardon  me;  it  is  so  long  a  timeainoe  Ikaic 
seen  a  pretty  woman. 

JWtr^alf.  Don  Juan,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  in  my  own  room.  l£ft(* 
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Madam$dtOimkmge$.  TbeOtMnli^pettitoluKfeioDediiif  toMytoytm? 

Don  Jtum.  OhI  let  fafan  wait;  I  ihaU  not  qitk  a  yoimg  and  '**»'^i^  wobmb  Id  go 
and  talkofbniadnandgiiMdboiiMiwiAanoiaCkftflfal.  M^  ira  bopa,  Madam,  to 
enjoy  yoof  preeenco^ljgr  any  length  of  time  f 

Madame  de  Coulaagft.  I  do  not  know.  On  die  detth  of  my  htiband  I  q^ntted  Vo» 
land,  aAd  I  wait  here  for  my  nnde,  who  is  to  join  your  difison  of  the  anny. 

Dom  Juan*  A  mitttaiy  man  ? 

Madame  de  Coulanges,  He  is  Oolond  of  dragoons. 

Dan  Juan.  And  the  numher  of  his  regiment  ? 

Madame  de  Caalanges  [aride],  I  tremhie.   {Aloud,}  Th»— the  fonneenth,  I  believo— 

Don  Juan,  Ah !  it  is  Colonel  Durand,  with  whom  I  have  lerred.  But  his  regimettt 
was  in  Holstein,  and  he  set  oat  some  time  hack  for  Spain. 

Madame  de  Coukmget,  My  nnde*s  name  is  Tonrrille;  bat  he  is  at  present,  I  he- 
liere,  attached  to  tiie  staff.  He  formerly  commanded  diat  reg^ent,  or  probably  I  mis- 
take the  number. 

Don  Juan,  Yoa  quitted  ^pain  before  the  invasion— [corrertis^  himteff] — befoke  dw 
French  entered  Spain  ? 

Madame  de  Coukngee.  Yes,  Sir.— The  French  are  hcartOy  detested  m  Spam  at  pre- 


Don  Juan.  Such  natives  as  you,  Madame,  are  loyed  in  erery  country;  and  I  am 
certain  that  our  rebels,  as  yon  aSL  them— 

IVoiee  behind  the  teenei,]  They  are  loot!  Aey  are  now  in  the  current ! 

Don  Juan,  Oh  God !  some  unfortunate  persons  sufiering  shipwreck  t 

[They  goto  the  whuUm. 

Madame  de  Coukmga,  Oh  I  see  that  boat  below  there,  with  three  men  in  it  I 
Heavens !  what  an  enormous  wave ! 

Don  Juan,  They  wOl  be  daAed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks !  if  aid  be  not  given  them 
— bttC  it  appears  noone  dare  venture. 

Madame  de  Coukmgee.  Oh,  if  I  were  a  man ! 

Don  Juan,  I  shall  go  myadil 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  Stop,  stop,  ffir !  yon  are  mnning  to  your  ruin  ?  Stop,  I  en- 
treat yon. 

Don  Juan.  No,  no;  I  cannot  remab  unconcerned,  when  I  see  my  foDow-creatmes 
in  danger  of  perishing. 

Madame  de  Coulanges,  But  you  are  not  asailor.  Stop,  in  the  name  ct  Heaven! 
Sb;  you  can  only  peridi  along  with  them.    Stop,  stop  ! 

[She  cat^tes  hold  of  hii  eloaky  which  Don  Juan  kavee  in  her  handt^  and  rm^  ouL 
MiLEQUis  enters. 

Marquis.  What*s  te  matter ?— why  this  tamuH  ? 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  Alas !  Sir,  your  aid  de  dunp— 

Marquis.  WeU  ? 

Madame  de  Coulanges,  He  rushed  out— in  spite  of  me^ 

JTar^.  Where  is  he  ? 

Madame  de  Coulanges,  See,  see  him !— Alas ! 

Marquis,  Don  Juan !  Don  Juan ! 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  Good  God!  What  a  frightful  tempest!— and  Aeir  boatis 
-so  small. 

Marquis,  [ai  tht  window.]  Here,  my  brave  fdk>ws;  take  this  purse,  and  hasten  to 
stop  diat  boat  from  prooeedmg ;  those  in  it  are  gonig  to  certain  dea^i— go ! 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  Alas!  the  danger  is  so  great,  that  they  dare  not  aeo^  it  on 
that  condition. 

Marquis.  How,  cowards!— Will  you  let  your  comrades  thus  perish  in  your  sig^? 
Ah !  my  eyes  grow  dim— I  can  no  longer  distinguish  any  thing— tell  me,  do  you  still 
see  him  ? 
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Madame  de  Coubnges.  Yes,  stfll — ^they  are  now  bent  down  upoo  thdf  < 

Marquh,  Great  God !  Will  yon  let  him  fall  a  victim  to  his  genevority  ? 

Madame  de  Coulcnges.  Ah !  they  are  now  covered  by  die  waves— Mercy,  mcRy ! 

Marqidt.  No.  Don  Juan*8  boat  is  still  visible —but  the  others — 

Madame  de  Couhnges,  I  cannot  tear  myself  away  from  this  frigfatfol  yctartf, 
though  it  kills  me. 

Marquis,  Heavens !  he  has  dis^vpeared ! 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  I  can  no  longer  see  his  red  saifti ! 

Marquis,  Unfortunate !  Mliat  can  I  say  to  his  mother  ? 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  My  eyes  are  blinded  with  tears-— every  dimg  appean  to  ttM 
round.  ,  [ShefiUs  upon  the  window  seat. 

Marquis,  He  is  dead !  he  isdead  !  Ah !  his  poor  mother,  who  confided  faim  to  mt, 

[He  runs  about  Wee  a  madman,  lifter  a  few  moments  cries  art  heard  from  hMni 
the  scenes]  There  they  are !  there  they  are ! 

Marquis,  They  are  saved ! — I  see  him  1 — ^Don  Juan !— Don  Juan !— 1 
is  saved! 

Madame  de  Coulanges,  How  !— Is  he  not  dead  ? 

Marquis,  There  is  their  boat !  they  have  picked  up  the  men  belonging  to  the  ( 
one  effort  more,  Don  Juan  ! 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  [Waving Iter  fumdken^irf,]  Courage,  brave  young  mml 
You  were  not  destined  to  die  here !  * 

Marquis,  Hold  fast  the  rudder,  Don  Juan.    One  wave  more— courage ! 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  Ah  !  I  can  bear  no  more.  [Throws  herself  upon  a  sef^ 

Marquis,  Don  Juan !  -Don  Juan  !     [Cries  from  behind  the  scene,]  They  are  avcd. 

Marquis.  Good — ^this  one  breaker  more — it  is  the  last — Victory  I — thej  rcadi  die 
shore— I  shall  die  of  joy  ! — Madame,  Madame,  come  and  see  him  bearing  in  hb  ama 
the  being  he  has  saved.    Is  not  that  courage  ?    [Goes  out, 

Madame  de  Coulanges,  This,  then,  is  that  Don  Juan !  Miserable  woman  that  I  ass ! 
I  expected  to  have  met  a  fop^and  I  find  a  hero — ah !  how  different  is  be  from  the  mtf 
my  imagination  pictured  forth. 

Enter  Dov  Juan,  hearing  in  Wallis  in  a  state  of  insensibiUttfy  the  MARaxna, 
Madame  de  Toueville,  the  Host,  and  Waiters. 

Don  Juaiu  Praise  to  God !  How  I  rejoice  having  learned  to  swim ! — ah !  yon  here. 
Madam — may  I  entreat  you  to  give  us  a  little  room  ? 

Host,  Take  care  of  the  sofa — put  this  napkin  under  him. 

Don  Juan,  A  pretty  time  to  think  about  your  sofa !    Lay  him  down  gently ! 

Marquis  [Embracing  him.]  My  son !  my  dear  Don  Juan ! 

Host  [7b  the  waiters.]  Go  and  warm  a  bed,  while  I  fetch  a  physician.  [Goes  tmL 
Don  Juan,  [To  Madame  de  Coulanges.]  I  dare  say  you  have  salts  abont  yon— aa 
pretty  woman  b  without  them. 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  I  will  fetch  some.  [Goer  omL 

Don  Juan,    He    must  recover — ^he    was  so  very  short   a   time  under  wattr— 
Look,  your  Excellency,  under  this  coarse  waistcoat,  what  a  fine  frilled  diirt ! — ^For  a 
Norwegian  fisherman,  this  is  sufficiently  elegant 
Marquis,  [/»  a  low  voice.]  Be  silent. 

Don  Juan.  And  why  so  ?  Rub  his  temples  at  your  side,  and  the  palm  (rf*  hn  hand— 
How  firmly  he  keeps  them  closed  upon  his  breast  l^4di,  ah !  a  little  box  attached  to  a 
ribbon.    This  tells  a  love  tale,  or  the  devil  run  away  with  me. 
Madame  de  Tourville,  Let  us  see. 
Marquis  [Taking  tlte  box.]  Attend  to  the  pdbr  man  ! 

Madame  de  Coulanges  [Enters  with  a  smelHng  bottle,']  Here  it  is,  ah  !  he  bqgia 
to  breathe—Mother,  hold  up  his  head. 


*  The  teigic  death  of  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Podier  is  known  to  every  one. 
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WiOBi.  Whereaml? 

I>on  JutHu  Axnoogst  ftiends,  comrade.    Well,  how  are  yoa  now  ? 

Wamt  [Puttimg  hit  hand*  to  hU  neck]  My  box  ? 

Ifon  Jmm.  It  is  quite  safe—The  Marquis  de  la  Romana  has  it— He  wiU  restore  it 
to  yen — so  let  your  mind  be  at  ease,  and  drink  what  is  offered  to  you. 

JVaiHi.  The  Marquis?— 

I>OH  Juan.  Here,  swallow  this  cordiaL 

Marquis.  Let  hun  be  put  into  the  bed  of  Pedro,  my  valet. 

ZXm  Juan  [7*o  Madame  de  Coulanget,']  Look,  Madam,  upon  this  poor  sailor— you 
see  in  him  the  model  of  loven — He  kept  doedy  pressed  to  his  breast  a  Uttk  box,  which 
the  Marquis  has  just  taken,  and  which  contains  the  portrait  of  a  woman  that  his  Excel- 
lency is  going  to  show  us. 

Marquis.  Don  Juan,  you  should  have  a  little  more  nspect  for  the  secrets  of  the 
young  man. 

Don  Juan,  Ah,  so  be  it ;  but,  for  the  trouble  I  have  had,  he  must  let  me  see,  some 
day  or  other,  whether  she  is  pretty  or  not. 

WalHs,  Where  is  he  who  saved  me  ? 

AIL  There  he  is. 

WaiUs.  Give  me  your  hand.  Sir. 

DonJuaiu  Come,  comrade,  try  and  get  a  little  sleep ;  and  afterwards,  to  make  you 
fb^et  all  the  salt  water  you  have  drunk,  I  shall  make  you  empty  a  bottle  of  genuine 
Sherry  that  shall  put  the  Hfe-Uood  into  your  heart  again. 

[  JValUs  is  led  out  accompanied  by  all  except  Don  Jwm  and  Madame  de  CotOanges, 

Madame  de  Coulanges,  Sir Gh  Sir!  how — 

Don  Juan.  J  would  give  I  know  not  how  much  to  see  that  portrait. 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  How  shall  I  find  words  to  express  my  admiration  ? 

Don  Juan,  It  is  quite  uncalled  for— nothing  was  more  sunple  for  any  one  ulio  oould 
swim  so  wdl  as  I  do^any  one  in  my  place  would  have  done  as  much ;  but  what  is 
really  singular  is,  that  I  never  dived  so  well  before.  What  extraordinary  force  one 
finds  in  moments  like  these, 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  Oh  Sir,  Sir  !^— I  cannot  speak  as  I  would  wish.  I— I — ^Let 
me  embrace  you. 

Don  Juan.  God  be  praised.  I  wish  there  was  a  shipwreck  every  day  in  the  year 
under  my  windows. — ^But  apropos,  Madam,  there  were  three  persons  in  the  boat  we 
brought  shore. 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  [Embracing  him  again.]  There— and  again.--Oh  I  am  a  silly 
wretch, — but  never  in  my  Ufe  have  I  been  so  affected.  [She  weeps. 

Don  Juan.  What  is  the  matter  ?  You  alarm  me. — You  have  become  paler  than 
our  drowned  man. 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  Oh !  Sir,— it  is  nothing.^.But  I  cannot  keep  myself  ftom 
weeping — Fool  that  I  am  ! 

Don  Juan.  Ah,  but  where  is  my  coat  ?  I  left  it  behind  me  in  your  hands,  like  the 
chaste  Joseph. 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  Be  careful  of  yourself. — Go  and  change  your  cbthes  imme- 
diately—I Entreat  you. 

Don  Juan.  First  permit  me  to  conduct  you  to  your  apartment, — and  may  I  beg  to 
be  allowed  afterwards  to  call  and  know  how  you  are  ? 

Madame  de  Coulanges,  Oh  yes  !   Sir. — At  all  tunes. 

[She  goes  out  leaning  upon  Don  Juan's  arm^  with  her  handkercMtf  to  her  eyes.\ 

Don  Juan*  [Re-entering  atone.] 

Here  is  an  intrigue  well  begun — A  man  drawn  out  of  the  water,  and  a  •secret  to 
learn. — This  certainly  is  something  to  make  the  day  pass  agreeably. — She  is  a  devilish 
pretty  woman  though,  and  appears  to  have  an  exodUnt  disposition.— There  is  nothing 
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I  lofe  10  mnch  as  your  frank  and  smoen  poople  wlio  earry  tbdr  beacU  upim  thair  %§. 
Oh,  fittth,  it  k  time  fiar  me  to  change,  for  I  feel  the  cold  beginning  to  strike. 

[Me  iigt^  otit  wkm  ihg  Jimrqmit  qrtgri> 

Mar^ii.  We  are  now  alone,  Don  Joan.— Yoa  are  a  biaye  Spaniard,  and  I  vil 
open  my  heart  to  foa. 

Jkm  Jmm*  Speak,  Qcnenl,  I  am  frying  with  hnpatienoe  [oiide]  Mid  dying  wiA  eolL 

Mar^tUt,  Do  you  know  whcm  yon  hare  saved  ? 

DomJuam.  A  fishorman— probably  asmuggler  I 

Mar^pdt.  An  English  offic«,  the  Kentwiant  of  die  Royal  Oeoige,  sent  by  the 
ndaiiial  on  the  stadon,  widi  idiom  I  hac? e  been  in  eonespondenoe  for  some  tioM  back. 

Dom  Jmam,  I  understand— bravo— I  see  it  all— by  St  Jago,  tins  is  ddightfiil !  Ati 
tUi  honest  admiral  will  whisk  us  out  of  this  devil  of  an  ishmd ! 

UarftAt.  And  tak«  us  back  to  old  Spain. 

Don  Jumu  Spain !  Oh  my  beloved  coontiy,  I  shall  then  again  see  you  t ' 

Marquiu  And  defend  her,  Don  Juan  I 

Dm  Jmm.  And  die  for  her  I  for  liberty !  Oh,  deadi  will  i^pear  sweet  to  mm  aps 
the  soil  of  Spam  I    Bat  how  the  devil  shall  we  Spirit  away  onr  division  ? 

MarqtAt*  AH  my  soldiers  win  ibDow  me,— every  thing  is  arranged,  the  fiig^in 
win  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  before  the  prince  can  ran  hither  with  hia  FicDchmBB  to 
hinder  our  design. 

Don  Jman,  At  to  the  ftreignen  who  goivsm  the  Island  with  n»-* 

Morptis,  We  have  arms  in  our  hands. 

DonJmm,  And  shafl  make  nse  of  diemH^Ffa^v— But,  rBn(hsisH|<ini  gwjeet  inigw 
feres  a  little  with  my  new  made  oonqnest 

MiarptU,  Is  it  possiUe,  Don  Joan,  diail  yon  can  haibonr  soch  ideas  in  fsiA  a 
Bomcttt? 

Don  Jmm.  And  why  not?    The  ooantry  first,  and  afrerwardsi  a  little-Iofc  by  «^ 

Marfuis  (SnuHng,)  Yon  are  a  mad-cap,  bat  a  brave  feUow,  and  in  a  alioKt  timtl 
shan  put  your  seal  to  the  proofl 

DonJuam,  Thai  ia  aU  I  Mk— Yoa  shafl  see  that  thoag^  I  an  sometimes  sea —A 
given  to  laughter,  yet  never  shaU  I  forget  my  honour  or  my  coantiy  for  a  flirtatifli 

MarquU.  I  amaaseof  it,my  gsUantboy— BeooUact,  thatifthe  windado  uotdHBge 
in  a  few  days  we  slisH  hatte  q^ihted  our  prison. 

Don  Juan*  You  transport  me  widi  joy.— Apropos,  how  feres  the  EngjUahmen  ? 

Jtfarjfiiis.  Thanks  to  yon,  he  has  been  enabled  to  give  me  aome  most  uasAd  infeoMi- 
tion.    Yon  most  accompany  hhn  on  board,  and  bring  me  back  the  adBSBal^  fiail 


Don  Juam,  Dispose  of  me  as  yoa  think  proper-^t  was  without  doubt  tlie  i 
Istterstiiat  ho  had  hang  round  his  nei^  like  his  mistresses  portrait. 

Marqidi.  PntmUj. — And  yet  you  widied  me  to  show  diem ! 

Don  Jman.  Fwt  devil. — He  held  tliem  feat  locked  in  his  hands,  evw  aftsr  he  had 
becomeinsensible.— Did  you  remark,  the  first  word  he  uttered  wasaninquiiy  afeshii 
bos? 

Marqnit.  And  this  brave  fellow  ei^oaed  himsdf  to  an  ignominious  death,  to  aecsBe 
the  success  of  an  enterprise  that  intetests  his  country  but  in  a  very  trifling  dtgrce. 
With  what  ardour  ought  we  not  to  be  inflamed,  who  are  going  to  avenge  onr  eouMiy 
so  basely  betnyed.  We  who  are  going  to  fl^t  for  aU  that  ia  dear  to  men  of 
heaaur ! 

Don  Jnan.  I  hope  we  shan  make  onrsdves  talked  of  one  day  or  another. 

MHtrftdt.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  that  posterity  should  forget  our  names,  pesviM 
it  foda  the  eActa  of  our  genenns  effivts.— Don  Juan,  let  the  good  you  do  be  for  in 
own  take  — lf|  afrerwaids,  Aesvan  should  send  ua  an  Homer,  let  ua  be  gcmefoL 
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Secoitd  Day. 
Bcxirs  L        Th§  Afmimeni  if  Madame  de  Combmguin  thi  Tkrm  Crprnni, 

EnUr  MAPAMK  DB  TOUETILLB  Ofld  MATOAMB  liX  COULAH«Bt« 

Madmu  dr  ff^BurvUli.  Wlial  a  riin;Jg>nB  yon  an.— H«re  ait  all  jromr  idaaa  toned 
topaj-toTTey,  became  70a  hare  leen  bim  plaj  tlie  dher.  What  a  mie^ty  flne  tirfng  it  it 
to  Imow  how  to  iwim,  ate  one  has  be«i  taa^it.  Aad  yet  a  evp  ooold  Mfll  ehow  him 
soma  new  tncki. 

JfadoMtf^  CoalffiifM.  But  Ibr  a  man  of  whom  lia  know  nothing.  And  ihe  people 
of  the  home  lay  the  shore  is  to  dangerous! 

Madame  de  Tomrvitte,  Well  eren  so— he  can  swim.    He  ii  a  man  of  eomage,  and 
that  iiaE— hot  what  affitir  is  that  of  youzs?    Gome  make  me  your  report 
Madame  de  Cimkmgtu  I  have  noUiing  to  tell  yon. 

Madame  de  TourviUe.  Do  yon  know  that  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  yon  ate 
amittCB  with'this  little  oli?e-coloiifed  oOoor,  who  swims  like  a  dn^  ?  Yonr  head  ii 
turned,  my  dear.  Yon  have  seen  nodiing— idiik  I  at  Ae  first  glance  hmt  JUscofered 
a  conspiraey* 

Madame  de  Coukmget,  A  eorufirac^  /— Tmly  these  are  disconries  yon  are  oontina* 
aQy  making. 

Madame  de  TdtmfUk,  And  mndi  bettsr  is  it  to  diseofer  tfiem  where  they  are  not, 
thin  not  to  find  oat  any  at  alL    Do  yon  not  know  that  there  is  always  a  recompenoe, 
besides  the  fixed  sdary,  Ibr  eadinew  plot  that  ishnrng^toli^f    Tell  me,  did  yon 
not  remark-that  Uie  half-drowned  sailor  wore  a  ounbikk  shirt  f 
Madame  de  Caukmgee*  And  what  is  there  extraordinary  in  diatf 
Madame  de  TourviOe.  What  is  there  extraordinary  m  it  ?    Come,  come !  it  is  qidie 
dear  yonr  wits  are  gone.    A  cambridc  shirt  with  a  fHU.    Mnit  I  repeat  it  to  yon— a 
eambsicfc  shirt,  di !    It  ii  the  thread  of  a  fri^tfid  conspiracy,  there  is  enough  fts  that 
to  ndn  twenty  penom. 
Madame  de  dmUmgee.  What  prolbund  penetration  you  hare. 
Madame  de  TowrvWe.  And  you,  what  prefoond  stupidity.    What,  you  cannot  see 
at  hilf  a  ^ance  that  this  man  is  either  a  Swedish,  a  Rmsian,  or  an  En^ish  spy  ? 
Ns7,  itis  certahi  that  he  is  En^idi,  ibr  if  I  mteke^not,  his  shirtis  of  En^di 
oanbrifk. — Does  this  ippear  dear  lo  you  F 
Madame  de  Coukmgee,  Clear ! 

Madame  de  TemroiUe.  Heu  me.  He  had  besides  m  his  waisteoat  one  button  dM^ 
i«itfiemiheodierB,whidi  bete  the  figure  of  an  andwr  sothat  it  is  eertdn  he  eomee 
from  an  En^Ush  vesseL 

Madame  de  Coulanget.  But  ill  sailers  have  buttom  of  the  same  kind. 
Madamede  TomrvUie.  Inneoent  creatuie  [that  you  are  I  And  pertmits  bung  about 
their  necks.  How  comical  our  little  aid-de-camp  was  with  his  portrait  of  a  woman. 
Fiitfa,  he  played  his  part  wdl,  he  is  a  dnewd  spark,  and  counterfeited  hidlftceoos  to 
thelifie.  And  our  wosthy  Qenerd !  who  faietaatly  pookeled  the  box,  belbte  one  eoidd 
scarody  get  a  glimpee  of  it 

Madamede  Ctmkmget.  There  msy  be  mndi  mystery  under  all  this,  but  I  dull 
certainly  not  go  and  tire  them  with  a  tale  of  buttons,  and  cambfidE  diirts,  and  ludi  like 
bagatelles.    It  would  be  the  sure  way  of  gettbg  myself  histandy  recalled. 

Madame  de  TourvWe,  Bagatdks !  bagatdles !  Oh !  EUsH-in  sAurs  of  this 
khkd,  nodiing,  however  tnfimg,  should  be  disregarded.  Stringe  as  it  may  ap|nir, 
it  was  a  roasted  pullet  that  led  me  to  die  discovery  of  Ocnerd  Pidiegra*s  phwe  of  eon* 
eeahnent ;  and,  without  boasthig,  that  brought  me  no  litde  honour,  not  to  taft  of  the 
profit  The  circumstance  was  as  foUows : — It  was  in  the  time  of  your  fhther,  Captafai 
Lddinc-*he  had  eome  back  from  the  army,  and  was  Ml  of  mobey,  so  that  we  lived 
tight  wdl,  and  kept  a  good  fire  in  the  house.    One  day  dien,  on  going  to  order  a  reeift 
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fowl,  the  poakerer  lald  to  me.  <'  Good  God,  Madam,  I  am  so  aoBty,  bat  I  bsre  jm 
•old  the  last  I  had.**  I,  who  knew  the  whole  neig^iboaihood,  wished  to  leazn  to  wImbl, 
and  I  asked  him  who  honglit  it.  Ue  told  me.  It  was  Mr.  Sudt-a-one,  and  added,  ^  he 
oockeis  himself  up  finely ;  fbr  the  last  three  days  he  haa  had  a  fowl  ererj  da^  ir 
dinner.*'  Nata  bene,  it  was  exactly  three  since  we  had  lost  all  traces  o€  Gcaeni 
Pidiegni.  I  tamed  all  this  in  my  head,  and  said  to  myself— soands,  nftghhaur^  yes 
ajipetite  has  oome  back  to  yoa,— you  have  got  the  hungry  womi.  The  next  moiBng 
I  returned  and  chose  a  brace  of  partridges,  which  were  not  yet  roasted,  lenoailc,  tiat  1 
might,  while  they  were  doing,  ke^  my  poulterer  chattering.  Soon  after  in  oomes  wxf 
man  with  the  big  appetite,  and  buys  a  hMSted  turkey,  a  beantifyil  bird  npoD  my  fisdi ! 
^'  Ah,**  I  said  to  hhn,  *•*  Mr.  Such-a-one,  you  have  an  excellent  appetite — then  ii 
enough  there  for  two  for  a  whole  week.*'  He,  giving  a  wink  of  the  eye,  sni— 
^'  The  fact  is,  that  I  have  a  couple  of  a^^iedtes.*'  A  Frenchman  would  aogner  be  haagd 
than  miss  a  bon  mot.  I  stole  a  look  at  him— he  turned  away,  iock  up  hn  bod  sad 
was  oC  This  was  sufficient,  for  I  was  certain  that  he  knew  General  PidiegTa.  I U 
my  man  soon  whipped  up ;  and  for  a  handsome  reward,  he  delivered,  safe  and  sobbI, 
my  gensnl;  and  1  got  six  diousand  francs  for  my  part  in  the  affiur. 

Madame  de  Coulanget.  Oh,  yoa  are  au  fsU  at  these  things ;  but  I  haire  no  takst 
for  divining. 

Madame  de  TourviUe.  Do  as  you  think  proper— 4t  is  your  own  concgm  ftc  ny 
part,  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  business.  If  anoAer  should  get  the  reward,  or  the  siiie 
sufier,  it  will  be  no  fault  <^  mine. 

Madame  de  Coulanget.  Folly  !    This  Bon  Juan  has  the  air  of  a  -^— 

Madame  de  TourviUe.  Shall  I  tell  yon  what  he  has  the  air  of  ?  He  has  die  air  tf 
a  man  who  loves  women ;  and  if  you  were  of  my  mind,  you  would  eat  3ro«ir  puneadg 
oat  of  two  numgers :  this  Colonel,  who  is  moreover  a  Marquis,  though  nodiing  is  saU 
about  it,  his  servants  tell  me  is  roUing  in  ridies. 

Madame  de  Couhnges,  Good  God !  how  fotigued  I  am— I  have  not  been  abk  to 
dose  my  eyes  the  whole  of  the  night. 

Madame  de  TourviUe,  He  has  a  look  as  libertine  as  that  of  a  sacristan.  Ah,  ay 
dear  girl,  if  I  had  been  as  handsome  as  you,  I  should  not  be  now  where  I  am,  ud 
yet,  if  yoa  had  me  not  along  with  you  in  your  missions,  what  woald  you  do  ?  I  most 
divide  mysdf  in  four,  be  here,  there,  and  every  where,  to  bring  game  to  MademoiaeOe, 
who  has  only  the  trouble  of  stooping  to  take  it,  and  say,  thank  you,  for  die  money  it 
produces. 

Madame  de  Covlanget  [IronicaXiy'\,    To  say  nothing  of  the  honour. 

Madame  de  TourviUe.  Bah,  bah  !  Why  should  we  trouble  our  heads  aboot  te, 
when  Inids  of  much  finer  feathers  do  dirtier  work. 

Enter  a  Waitiko  Maid. 

Madame.  Cdonel  Don  Juan  Diaz  wishes  to  know  if  he  may  be  permitted  to  see  yoa, 
Ladies? 

Madame  de  TourviUe.  Certainly.  There  is  the  advantage  of  being  pretty.  She  need 
not  give  herself  any  trouble,  it  is  only  to  show  herself,  and  diey  run  after  her. 

Enter  Don  Juan. 

Don  Juan.  Pardon  me,  ladies.  I  present  mysdf  before  you,  having  no  other  dsin 
to  the  fovour  than  that  of  being  your  neighbour.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  oommg  to 
inquire,  whether  your  hedth  has  not  suffered  from  the  scene  you  witnessed  yestadqr* 
Madam.    [To  Madame  de  Coulanges]. 

Madame  de  Couianges.  I  was  certainly  very  mudi  agitated.  But  yet  never  dU  I 
e3q[»erience  a  more  agreeable  emotion. 

Madame  de  TourviUe  [Aside].  Wdlsaid.  [Ahud.]  Be  good  enough.  Sir,  totskei 
chair. 

Madame  de  Coulanget.  You,  I  hope.  Sir,  find  no  ill  effects ;  and  die  poor  man  \ 
you  saved? 
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IkmJiUm.  ITe  k  qtiite  fresh  and  itaidy,  and  already  taHcM  of  nnewiog  bis  hmiBg 
himtiiig.  But,  Madam,  70a  appear  still  to  be  indisposed !  How  mndi  I  xepcoaeh 
myself  for  having  brought  the  drowi^g  man  into  your  presence;  but  in  the  Qn« 
fesion  I. 

Madame  dc  Coidanges.  MbKc  having  Men  you  brnve  death !  But  at  present  I  am 
quite  wen. 

Madame  de  TourvUle  [aride].  She  pUys  passion  marrellonsly !  [ahud].  You  do 
not  ten  ui^  how  you  find  yourself  after  Uie  imprudence  you  committed.  Ah,  young 
man !  young  man !  but  this  is  the  way  with  you  aU ! 

Madame  de  Caulanget  [aside  to  her  wether].   All  ? 

Don  Juan,  The  truth  is,  that  I  passed  a  most  i^grseable  night,  delisted  to  have, 
taken  a  salt  water  bath  this  seasco. 

Madame  de  TourviUe,  My  dap^ter  has  never  eaassd  taQdng  of  your  courage.  £(he 
vras  alarmed  lest  you  should  have  taken  a  serious  cold, 

Don  Juan.  I  am  quite  proud  at  having  caused  her  to  ibink  of  me*  But  we  militaiy 
are  proof  against  cold  baths. 

Madame  de  TourviUe,  You  have  probably,  Sir,  in  the  course  of  your  campaigning, 
met  with  my  sons,  two  officers  of  the  greatest  promise  ?  The  elder,  General  Tourville, 
and  the  younger,  Colonel  Augustus  de  Tourville. 

Don  Juan,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  I  now  hear  these  names  fbr  the  first  tune; 
but  I  scarcely  ever  read  the  buUetins. 

Madame  de  TourviUe,  Ah,  yon  axe  right;  they  talk  of  nothing  but  blood.  Ah  I 
Mr.  Diaz,  I  very  much  fear  my  sons  wiU  be  sent  into  Spain,  which  would  be  a  subject 
of  no  little  grief  to  us,  for  it  is  a  most  ui^'ust  war.  * 

iDon  Juan  instead  of  replying^  piays  with  his  sashJ] 

Madame  de  Coukmges*  I  think  you  told  me  that  yon  resided  fbr  some  time  al 
SeviUe? 

Don  Juan.  Sufficiently  long  to  bring  away  a  most  grated  impression  of  that  noUe 
dty  and  its  inhabitants.  But  you,  Madam,  with  the  exception  of  their  complexion,  a 
litde  or  so  of  the  Moresco  tint,  recaU  to  my  mind  aU  the  charms  of  the  ladies  of  Seville. 

Madame  de  Tourvitte.  It  is  at  SeviUe  that  your  Junta  ats ?  Ah!  they  are  sturdy, 
brave  fellows ;  Romans  oi  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar. 

Madame  de  Coulanges,  Colonel,  you  are  no  doubt  a  musician.  In  your  capacity  of 
Spaniard,  you  of  course  know  how  to  play  the  guitar.  I  diould  like  to  put  your  talent 
to  Ae  proof,  if  I  were  not  afbud  of  troubling  you. 

X>ofK  Juan,  Ah,  Madam,  how  could  any  thing,  which  tends  to  amuse  you,  trouble 
me;  but  modesty  apa4,  I  only  play  the  guitar  wen  enou^  to  give  a  sennade  in  case 
of  need,  or  accompany  the  sim^  Spanish  ballads.  You,  Madam,  as  a  French  wo- 
man, can  only  be  pleased  with  grand  Opera  airs. 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  Yon  mistake  altogether ;  your  pbintive  melodies  please  me 
much  more  than  that  munc  without  diaraeter,  wMch  it  is  so  much  the  fiuhion  to  admire. 

Madame  de  Tourville.  Your  music  drives  itfe  away^-excuse  me,  Cdonel  Dias-^ 
[aside  to  her  daughter^    The  occasion  a  a  fine  one— take  advantage  of  it.  [Goes  out. 

Don  Juan.  Since  you  like  0«r  Spanish  ballads,  win  you  be  obliging  enough  to  sing 
one  for  me  ? 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  But  it  may  probably  give  you  die  maladie  du  pays. 

Don  Juan.  Fortunately  the  performer  wiU  counteract  the  effect  of  the  music 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  Here  is  a  eeUectisn  of  baUada,  choose  one. 

Don  Juan.  This  one,  judging  ftotti  its  title,  should  be  an  old  banad.  ^ 

Madame  de  Coulanges  [aside.]  Alas  I  wha*  a  ^leieel 

Don  Juan.  A  Christian  Knight  in  kve  widi  a  Mffssco  lady— that  is  a  fiivoozitesab* 
ject  with  our  early  poets.  • 

iMadame  ^  Coulangci  nugif  mdiHssJismmnmfMuhcr  on  ih€guiiar.'\ 

JvhY,  l»iS.  9  E 
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My  Bon  AWaio  di  I/iiut 

Was  a  Knight  of  gloriom  meed. 

And  Zamora  was  hia  birth-plaoe; 

A^uihn  hia  Lang^  steed— 

And  his  sword  was  named  Sted-ckneri 

It  had  seen  more  Moslems  Ueed 

Than  the  heads  upon  my  diaplet. 

Nerer  Knight  hy  valiant  deed 

Had  soipass'd  him ;  and  in  duel 

And  in  hatde  'twas  decreed 

He  should  ever  he  the  oonquerar— 

He  the  oonqnerot  was  indeed. 

But  two  beaming  eyes  sahdoed  himi  i 

Zobetda*s  beammg  eye^^ 

CSrd»va*s  Alcsldes*  dang^ter— 

GSrdSva,  the  great  and  wise. 

In  the  fields  he  left  his  coarser. 

To  the  ground  his  sword  he  flmig ; 

His  guitar  he  sdzed,  and  swiftty 

On  a  sable  mule  he  sprung — 

On  a  sable  mule,  white-footed. 

And  with  love  upon  his  tongue, 

Hurried  to  his  Zobeilda ; 

And  these  ample  words  he  smig : 

O,  I  love  thee— mount  bdund  m»-< 

To  Zamora— maiden  young ! 

Softly  sighed  his  Zobrlda— 
Noble  Kn^ht-^  love  thee— Yes ! 
With  a  perfect  love  I  love  thee; 
But  wilt  thou  my  Ood  conftss. 
For  my  holy  Ood  is  Allah— 
nine  is  Christ  !^In  her  ^stress 
Soon  the  Moorish  maid  will  perisb. 
For  she  cannot  bve  thee  less. 
And  her  heart  is  wounded  sordy  ; 
Thou  canst  not  die  maiden  bless. 
For  she  is  a  Moorish  maiden. 
Thou  a  Christian ! 

Silently, 
On  his  sable  muk  he  mounted, 
To  Zamora  hastened  he— . 
That  Zamora  was  his  country. 
Where  in  deeds  of  diazity 
All  his  wealth  he  scatterM  round  fain\. 
Thousand,  thousand  blessings  be  ' 
On  the  meek  and  pious  ftiar, 
Who  in  peace  and  purity 
Honour'd  long  Jnigo^s  convent— 
Wh«ie  he  slombea  tnnfniDy, 
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Whorft  he  died,  the  broken  hearted, 
Odorous  in  sanctity; 
For  he  loved  a  Mooriih  maidai, 
And  a  Christian  Knight  was  he.* 

Madame  de  CoubMges  [SornmfuUy].  Well  \  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

Don  Juan,  Channing!  divinely  sung !— I  wish  they  would  make  a  law  in  Spain 
forbidding  all  madmen  to  become  Monks,  except  those  who  have  run  mad  from  love. 
This  would  serve  to  diminish  the  number  of  convents ;  and  if  there  still  remained  any, 
that  cause  of  seclusion  would'give  foreigners  a  fftodi  idea  of  us. 

Madame  de  Coukmges.  What  do  you  think  of  the  words  ? 

Don  Juan.  They  are  like  those  of  all  our  ancient  ballads.  Such  were  the  absurd 
manners  of  the  good  old  time.  This  Alvar  de  Luna  was  a  pitifU  animal !  £h, -^*  life. 
Why  did  not  he  turn  a  Mussulman  instead  of  Monk. 

Madame  de  Omlanffcs,  Ah !  there  are  obstacles  that  separate  for  ever  some  persons, 
thoag^  made  to  love  one  another. 

Don  Juan,  How  is  that  ?  difiertnce  of  religion  or  nation  ? 

Madame  de  Coukmget.  There  may  be  many  otheis. 

Don  Juan.  What  are  they? 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  For  instance.—- 

Don  Juan.  Well !  Cannot  yon  find  an  example  ?-*Ah,  tdl  me,  Madam,  would 
yoa  find  it  impossible  to  renounce  your  country,  and  follow  a  husband  who  adored  you  f 

Madame  de  Coulanget.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  my  duty  as  a  wife.    But— 

Don  Juan  [  Wamiiyl.  But— 

Madame  de  Coulangee.  I  shall  not  marry  again  [Jbreing  a  smiUJy  the  condition  of  a 
widow  is  so  agreeable. 

Don  Juan  {Aside].  The  devil  take  the  baDad ! 

Madame  de  Couhngee.  Shall  we  have  more  music  ? 

Don  Juan.  I  should  dread  to  fatigue  you ;  besides,  my  visit  has  been  afavady  too  long. 

Madame  de  Qmlangee,  It  will  be  always  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that— but — 
laside].  What  shall  I  say  to  him  to  prevent  him  from  thus  coming  to  throw  himself  into 
Ae  nets  spread  for  him  ? 

Enter  a  WaitiiTo  Maid. 

Maid.  The  Marquis  de  la  Romana  wishes  to  see  you.  Sir. 

Don  Juan.  My  General  before  all  other  considerations.  These  are  die  prindplea  of 
I>sii  Alvar.  \)nilyim  permit  me.  Madam?  iKUeee  Madame  de  Couhngee*  hand 
andgoeeouUl 

Madame  de  Omlanga  {To  her  Maidy  Come  and  nnlaee  me— I  am  suffocating. 

lEseuni. 
ScEKS  IL'^The  Sea  Shore. 

DoTK  JuAV,  Wallis,  and  Sailors,  in  a  hoot  at  the  Ifottom  of  the  rtage^^A  senHnei 
pacing  hefbre  the  inn  door. 

WaMi.  See  the  sloop  is  nearing  us.    They  have  hung  a  lantern  to  the  mast  head. 

Don  Juan.  I  see  it  glimmering  like  a  glow-worm,  about  a  league  fhmi  us. 

WaUU.  You  have  not  yet  got  a  sailor's  eye.  They  are  much  closer  than  you  think. 
In  an  hour  I  shaU  land  you  here  again,  and  all  will  be  settled.  Lads,  have  you  put 
cnoof^  of  linen  about  your  oars  ? 

SaUor,  That's  soon  done ;  they  shall  make  no  more  noise  than  the  paddleof  a  duck. 
.  WaiUki.  VHalt  passing  before  the  mole,  and  the  battery,  lie  down  upon  youir  oar«; 
and  if  they- should  hail  us,  be  sure  to  make  no  answer. 


*  Our  readers  wSD  perceive  that  we  have  been  indebted  for  this  portion  of  our  version, 
to  the  excdknt  translator  of  the  Spanish  ballads,  which  a  short  time  a^  graced  the 
'  pagetcf  the  OWSetiw  of  our  Magarine— Kp, 
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imtch  towen  and  the  coast,  widumt  bong  percdTed. 

[A  winthm  opens^  and  Madamt  ie  CouUmgef  ajfpean  ai  the  lakony  qfthelmu} 

Don  Juan,  Ha! 

WMi  [/»  a  low  voice}.  Somebody  li  watching  us— poih  off. 
^     Dpfi  Juan  [/f»  a  low  voice"].  Fear  nocfaiog,  who  could  Tooogmse  us  in  tbii  tdm?-« 
IToihe  tentineiy    You  will  be  still  cm  guard  when  I  letom  ? 

SeiUincL  Yes,  ColoneL 

Jlfa<2am6  d«  Cfft^oii^M  [Singing  without  teeing  them]. 
^  For  she  if  a  Moorish  maiden^ 
<<  Thou  a  Christian.'* 

Don  Juan.  To  the  devil  with  the  burthen  of  that  song ! 

JValUt  [To  the  tailort.]    Quick,  quick,  this  is  rather  an  awkward  place. 

Madame  de  Coukmges,  £yen  the  freshness  of  evening  cannot  aDay  tte  flame  that 
bums  me  [Perceiving  Don  «7«ofi].  Ha !  who  are  these  men  P 

WaBis.  Thunder  and  blood,  Colond  I  what  are  you  doing  planted  there,  onder  diat 
balcony,  like  a  may-pole.  By  God !  there  is  some  one  coming  from  Hm  nde  to  cat  off 
our  retreat    Hush!  not  a  word. 

Madame  de  Toit&tille  enters  fiUowed  hy  a  Waitiko  Maid. 

Madame  de  Coulangee,  Whoever  you  bo— go  away  from  hence ! 

Madame  de  TourviUe,  Ah,  my  God!  Here  are  mm  marauding  about  die  fan. 
Luckily  the  sentinel  is  here  to  protect  its  ■  and  my  dau^ter  out  upon  the  baleoufi** 
[She  approachet  the  hoot]. 

WalUe.  Halt  diere  I  We  are  mragglen— do  not  discover  ns,  and  yoo  dudl  have 
•ome  tobacco  fbr  nothing.  , 

Madame  de  TourviUe  [Gokig  nearer].  Ah !  my  good  fellows,  if  yon  have  any  I 
thould  like  to  buy  some. 

WallU,  It  shall  be  sent  to  you— but  ^ome  no  nearer— push  off— f^  me  the  rndflo* 

{The  hoot  rows  awaif]. 

Madame  de  TourviUe.  I  should  know  that  voice— and  (his  person  mulHed  up  to  the 
eyes  in  his  doak— and  the  sentinel  who  does  not  tall  out  the  guard.  Thia  is  all  vciy 
vngular,  but  I  shall  come  to  the  bott<nn  of  it.    Let  usgo in.  [Thep go  into  the im. 

Scxn  Ul^'^mApartment  qf  Madame  de  Coulangei. 
Madaicx  ds  ComcAK^Es  mid  Madame  i>k  ToirRvitub 

jif A^ome  i2^  TVwHTUfe.  It  is  vain  fbr  you  to  say  any  mofe--I  know  b  WM 

Madame  de  Coulanget.  I  tell  you  it  was  not,  and  you  mi^t  have  peroeiTod  as  dtariy 
as  I  did  that  they  were  smugness, 

Madamede  TourviUe,  It  may  be  so,  but,  neverdidess,  I  shall  not  goto  bed tSl  I  sse 
diem  return* 

Madame  de  Coulanget.  But,  mother,  you  will  injure  yourself.    Let  me  watdi  fbr  yea. 

Madame  de  TourviUe.  No,  no !  get  you  to  bed.  Yoa must  preserve yonr  *t^i^^^\tmu 
But  as  1  have  none  to  lose  I  shall  sit  up.  Besides,  indiesesotiof  affidre,!  wish  tosee 
with  my  own  eyes.  Leave  the  shutter  as  I  settled  it— they  mnet  not  pnoetve  the  fi|^ 
in  our  room. 

Madame  de  Cottianget,  Bat  they  will  not  return  probsbly  fbr  two  er  dnee  daye. 

Madame  de  TourviUe.  No,  no!  If  these  people  are  what  I  take  them  Ibr^th^wffl  be 
back  before  sun-rise^  The  General  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  amee  we 
have  come  here.  I  heard  him  dl  the  last  night  wdking  about  his  nem,  iHAeel  4f 
being  in  his  bed.  Ck>me-:«I1  dtat  is  not  natanl.  Bat  let  me  have  my  ovn  way.  Htsy 
must  rise  early  that  can  escape  me. 

Madame  de  Coulanget.  Instead  of  fiuiguing  yowicif  K»y  WatchlDf^  i^«|^  Ml  adc 
die  landloid  if  any  (tf  dielp4gexi  Me  abmd? 
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tiiem;  and,  besides,  Aese  people  here  ate  so  careless.  I  haye  beoi  ll«|»g 
iMUMttf  attfaa f^risdi  Resktoat's,  amlliafa eased  tbem aQ  oCibeir  ready  moiMy-.^l 
wfaat  yomig  ones  ihej  are  still !  Botgetyimtoilaspi  jwrnquitateaaams  '  doyoutaow 
HuK  it  If  Bea^y  oMo'flkMiL  f 

JUiiditwc  <g<  Coufcmw.  I  caanot  slaspi  i|duk  1 3aoy  that  yoa  ganaitt  iy  watching, 
^  UtuUme  de  TauroUks  Otkl  just  as  you  please.  TbereisstillalJ^intheOcnfr^'a 
S0oa,Iaeatfaaisfle6tiMin^watet.    If  I  dated,  I  should  lika  to  ep«n  ths  bfkony 
idoob 

afa4iaMi«  ilf  CMmifM.  Opiitthen    tha  air  win  telife  »y  head  acha. 

JMMbMfiffTlMnvab.  No-^hatwoaU  give  the  alarm  to  tfa^  Iisteii,he|t 

waOdng  [Madame  de  Coutatiget  throws  down  a  chair}.  Confound  yoa  i-^caaaot  yon 
icmaln  quiet  ? 

Madamt  de  Cottim^fu.  Ohl  Iha«aaofaartvy£Mtl 

Madame  de  TomvUle*  Hush  I  with  your  nopsmse. 

dMame  de  Cpuiange^,  Ohl  I  am  in  such  pain  l^oh  I 

Madame  de  TourviOe.  What  light  Is  that  b^ond  theMon  ^  ssa  ? 

Madmme  de  Couktigee.  A  beacon  pcohahly  to  show  the  channd. 

Madamede  TourvUk.  I  tfiink rather k comes ftomdiat vessel undsrtha  Hamhim^ 
goloms  that  has  been  cmisiBg  ftr  some  days  past  about  the  entrance  of  die  Belt 

MHiamt  de  CoukM^ee,  Well,  and  suppose  it  la.  What  havt  yoa  to  do  with  a  Ham- 
bn^g^  TcsseL 

Madame  de  TomroUU.  Hamburgh— CMi !  it  bslongs  as  much  to  Hsmbmgli  as  I  do, 

^fnimM  de  Cokke^ee.  Yoa  ara  alwaya  makb^  inch  stmgaa^ppovtiooa— I  should 
^  aany  ao  to  load  my  oonsrimca. 

Madame  ke  TowvUk.  Conscience  I  Yoa  aca  enough  lo  maka  ma  lai^  with  youv 
jMBsriencf.  You  speak  like  a  dirty  monk— Hush  I  hialend  of  one  light,  thsis  am  now 
two,  but  very  dim— ha  I  ha !  tilus  becomaa  inteiestiBg. 

Madmne  de  Coukngee  \atide\,  Alas !  \akud:\  Aie  yoa  acquainted  then  with  naval 
^igpals? 

MuUmu  de  TorniriOe.  And  Omm  la  the  ll^t  pot  out  la  tfia  Ganeral^  mom— 
tmieekmot 

Madame  deCotOmges*  He  Is  gone  to  bed,  because  he  has  mofo  seam  than  we  havo.. 

JMoifi^irrottn;!^  Yes,yes,8hnpktan— Xbeliefethathekgoingtorest;  There 
W  light  reappears.  It  is  probabfe  you  wiU  say  that  his  candle  has  been  Uown  out,  and 
tiiat  Uhasvdig^itedltMlf,  as  sometimes  happttisb  Three  Mghts  in  the  vessel!  On  our 
iideeciipea  ■  Ah  \  thecandle Is agunreligfated.  Ah!  wehaveyoa,mydearMaBfpiisde 
UBomana.  How  palsyou  are— I  told  you  it  was  badfor  you  to  sit  up  so  late.  Qo.  to 
bed,  Boy  dear  £Usa,  fortune  wiU  come  to  yon  whik  sleeping,  fbr  our  fortune  is  now  mado. 

Madame  de  Comim^ee.  Would  to  Heaven  it  had  been  made  long  since ! 

Madame  de  TourvUk,  Well  said,  upon  my  foith.  If  so,  we  should  have  been  at  thia 
lima  of  the  di^  mUmg  in  our  carriage  In  Paris,  instead  of  bknriog  our  fingers  In  thia 
Island.    Bat,  patlencas— there  is  but  one  lig^t  at  present. 

Uiidsair  de  Coukmgee.  Let  us  rettve  to  bed  now. 

Madamm  de  TamvUU.  Ah!  and  my  oonaoienoe ?  I^Inraatstap  to  see  them  hnd. 
Until  th«i  I  shall  not  have  my  cnnscMBoe  dear.  I  mast  have  praoft,  and  they  ara 
oomiagtomOm  tiwt  boat.  If  I  dared,  I  dieuld  iustandy  go  to  the  Besident'a— bat 
thatwoddbetODopoiposa.  Ha  is  iuoh  a  sSly  animal.  No,  I  shaU  write  myself  to 
AaPriaosw 

Madman  de  Coukmgea^  Ifoelasifmybsad  weiacato. 

Madmme  de  TomvUk.  On  our  return  to  France,  wa  ahaU  mako  an  eaceUcat  aAir 
with  tiie  muslins— by  giving  a  gown  or  two  to  die  cn^asn-hsnsa  officer\i  wifo^wtmay 
fa»  as  mash  as  wo  wish  of  Ibem. 

JM^Mi#  d^  Coi4si|gM.  Ah !  woidd  to  fiki  we  had  naNT  doaa  any  thing  but  anmg^ 
I  d^  iteviifc  Ah  i  ddd,  it  11  JMiMNir  to  ld»  viA  both  kM4ft»I  *^ 
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like  to  know  wh^  U  become  of  your  brother  Cbada.    It  ii  noir  two  yttn  i 
heard  fitom  him. 

3£adamc  ie  Coulanget.  Ah  t  70a  knibw  what  he  It— joa  guve  him  aadi  m  ( 
education,  that  he  icaaroely  knows  how  to  write. 

Madame  ie  TourviUe.  No  matter.  Charles  is  a  lad  that  will  pndi  himielf  fir 
enough,  if  a  bullet  do  not  put  an  end  to  bis  mar^  His  colonel  says  he  has  the  heart 
of  a  lion.    He  is  always  the  first  where  blows  are  to  be  given  and  taken. 

Madame  de  Coulanget.  Y»y  wad  oMdiiei  to  iki[atid€].    He  should  have  been  here. 

Madame  de  TourviUe.  He  is  the  exact  portrait  of  his  father,  M.  Iid>l«nc,  who  wm 
captain  of  the  Guards,  and  who  died  bra?ely  in  the  field  of  honour.  His  lieutenant,  who 
is  the  fither  of  your  brother  Augustus,  told  me,  that  he  had  fifteen  sabte  cuts  upmk  hb 
head  alone. 

Madame  de Cimkmget.  Oh  I  horrible! 

Madame  de  TourviUe.  I  must  conftss  I  have  always  bad  an  indination  for  joorslsit 
hearted  people.  The  first  lover  I  had  was  a  General  who  went  to  America,  where  the 
savages  eat  him  up,  after  having  roasted  lum.    What  I  tell  you  is  true. 

Madame  de  Coulangts,  Oh !  God ! 

Madame  de  TourviUe,  I  shall  never  fbiget  a  counsdlor  of  state,  who  aOowed  me 
twelve  thousand  francs  a  year.  One  day  hetookvery  patiently,  in  my  presence,  a  conpk 
of  daps  in  the  fiue  fiom  a  little  comet  of  light  horK,  who  was  not  woidi  a  sous.  FkiA^ 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  quitting  my  Croosus,  and  taking  up  widi  my  fidfe 
comet    If  I  were  a  num,  I  diould  have  gone  into  the  army — that*s  certain. 

Madame  de  CouUmget,  You  see  nothing  at  present.    It  is  as  I  told  you. 

Madame  de  TourviUe,  No,  I  see  nothing  yet    Hush !  I  see  something  Uack  1 
upon  the  water—it  is  either  a  wherry  or  a  whale.    Close  die  shtttta  a  little  more,  \ 

Madame  de  Couhnget,  They  are  smugglers  ? 

J^fiadame  de  TourviUe.  There  is  my  man  in  the  doalu-or  rather  yours.     He  1 
die  hand  of  another,  and  jumps  on  shore.    Will  he  enter  die  inn  ?  Good  niglKt,  ] 

«  [G^esmi. 

Madamede  Couhnget  [qlone\.  He  is  lost  I  And  it  is  I,  miserable  wretdi,  who  faaie 
Tuined*him.  Cursed  be  the  day  I  landed  on  this  island  I  Would  to  Heaven  we  had 
perished  before  reaching  die  port  I  Thus,  the  only  man  for  whom  I  ever  fidt  any  thi^g 
like  love  is  aboift  to  peridi ;  and  it  is  J,  I  who  love  him',  that  have  put  die  cord  rosnd 
his  neck !  He  will  bdieve  that  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  whfle  she  feigned  a  genusai 
passion  for  him,  was  bargaining  fbr  the  price  of  his  head.  I  sdl  Don  Joan  for  gaU ! 
How  has  it  happened  that  I  could  ever  have  consented  to  follow  this  fHgl^al  caOiag? 
The  most  wretched  prostitute  that  walks  the  streets  is  less  degraded  dnn  I — a  thic^  a 
robber,  is  estimable  in  comparison  with  me— and  I  could— A  great  diange  onst 
have  taken  place  in  me  in  a  short  time,  for,  when  coming  here,  I  only  thought  of  Ae 
means  of  getting  possession  of  this  young  man's  secrets,  for  die  purpose  of  beuayiag 
them— die  atrocity  of  the  act  never  once  occurred  to  me — my  love  for  him  has  opened 
my  eyes.  Ah !  Juan  Diaz,  it  is  you  alone  who  can  draw  me  ftom  the  depdi  into  which 
they  have  plunged  me—yes,  the  die  is  cast  I  will  attadi  myself  to  his  fete— I  wfl 
tell  him  eveiy  diing— I  will  abandon  all  to  follow  hmi.  My  countiy— of  wh 
ance  is  my  country  to  me  ?  My  family— whidi  has  only  studied  to  destroy  a 
upright  mind,  and  foshion  me  to  vice — my  family  is  odious  to  me.  There  is  1 
left  me  to  love  but  Juan  Diaz.  But  would  he  have  me  knowing  what  I  am  ?  said  la 
conceal  from  him.— No,  Juan  Diaz  is  not  a  lover  fWmi  whom  I  could  conceal  any  th&ig; 
and  yet  to  tell  him — he  who  becomes  fired  with  indignation  at  the  bare  mentioD  of  sa 
act  of  baseness !— he  would  drive  me  far  from  him.  He  would,  I  am  sore,  pieAr  the 
coarsest  and  vulgarest  kitdien  wench,  to  the  beautiful  Eliza,  who  makea  a  baft 
of  her  love  to  lead  men  to  death.  Well,  let  him  think  what  he  may  of  me:  I 
love  him  too  well  to  take  any  concern  about  myself.  Sooner  or  later  he  wiO  kaiv 
who  I  am.  '  Probably  he  would  diink  less  unk^dly  of  me  dioold  he  leam  it  fem 
nyaolf..  Hs wiflbeooDviiicidof.iDylove|foc.wh«tbiitkyvt«Qidd«9i  mst 
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mrowtH  I  wiU  ten  bim  all^I  expose  mysdf  to  his  anger— «o  matter. '  I  wiU'iaYe 
liini,  thoQgli  he  ibould  strike  me— trample  on  me— spit  upon  me.— I  wiU  saye  hSm. 
—I  shall  more  willingly  receire  the  blows  of  Joan  Dies,  than  Ae  bank  bills  stained 
with  his  blood.  Probably  he  will  take  pity  on  an  nnfbrtunate  creatnie,  who  was  not 
bosB  widi  a  aonl  inclined  to  infiuny,  but  who  has  been  forced  into  it  by  those  who  sur- 
roonde^  her.  They  hare  not,  howefer,  suooeeded  in  entirely  destrojing  my  eonsdeooe. 
Conodenoe  ?  No,  it  is  dead  within  me ;  fbr  a  long  time  its  Toioe  has  been  silent.  My 
pttaent  resolution  is  not  dictated  by  virtue  nor  coosoienoe ;  it  is  lore,  lore  aloDe  that  can 
coaUemetodoonegoodacdonbefbiemydeath.  ISxiU 

SCEXE  TVm-^ed  Roam  of  DonJuem  Diaz. 

Enter  Mai>A.ine  dx  CouLAyess. 

MkdmneieCouUmgei.  He  is  still  with  the  OeneraL  How  I  tremble  on  enterbg  thia 
Man.  This  is  the  fint  good  action  of  my  life,  and  yet  I  tremblel  It  i^pean  to  me 
ate  if  I  saw  him  erery  where— {fAtf  AwArt  ifpen  a  toMr]  A  letter  just  begun.  Hewaspro* 
baUy  writing  to  the  woman  of  his  heart,  in  Spam;  and  when  he  shall  hare  returned  to 
her,  never  will  he  write  a  word  to  poor  Elisa !  This  is  his  seal,  with  his  arms  engraven 
oo  if  and  my  name  is  so  obscure !  A  swan  and  the  motto  ^  Sam  iaeheJ^  Ah !  never 
win  he  bdie  his  motto.    Theportraitof  a  woman— itiseertainly  thatof  hismother. 

Enter  Dov  JuAir. 

Don  Juan  [oiide].  Mliat  an  agreeable  surprise.  They  have  sworn,  it  iqfqpean,  not 
to  let  me  have  any  deep. 

Madame  de  CouLmgei  [not  teeing  Mm].  These  are  like  hit  featores,  but  his  mouth 
hao  not  this  disdainftil  expression. 

Don  Juan  [atide].  What  Ae  devil  is  she  doing? 

Madame  de  Coulanget  [perceiving  him].  Ah ! 

Don  Juan  [throwing  Mmselfon  hit  kneet].  You.  see  it  your  feet.  Madam,  the  most 
ardent  of  lovers :  charming  Eliza,  let  me  prove  to  you— — 

Mdditme  de  Coulanget  [aAde.\  I  shall  never  have  the  courage—— 

JDofiJiMfi*  AH  the  passion  you  have  lighted  up  in  my  heart.    Let  us  shut  tl^e  door, 

Madmme  de  Coulmget  [repelling  him].  Colonel  Don  Juan,  this  is  no  time  to  i^eak 
of  love,  when  the  sword  is  suspended  over  your  head. 

Don  Juan.  But  you  are  in  my  arms 

JMiiiaM^  i^  Coif^M^ef*  Cease,  I  pray  you,  and  listen  to  nae. 

Don  Juan.  What's  the  matter,  Madam  ?  you  ^>pear  greatly  agitated.  * 

Madame  de  Coulanget.  AH  your  projects  are  known ;  you  and  your  General  are  lost. 

Don  Juan  [atUU].  Heavens !  [aloud]  What  projects  ?  I  really  do  not  know  to  what 
you  allude. 

Madame  de  Coulanget.  You  are  in  communication  with  the  English— you  yourself 
have  just  had  a  coi^fierence  with  them  on  board  that  vessel,  which  is  cruizmg  in  sight  of 
our  windows.  The  Ckneral  has  made  signals,  which  have  been  observed— many  eyea 
are  fixed  upon  you— you  are  surrounded  by  enemies,  it  is  for  you  to  make  an  ctiRnrt  to 
esis|pe  ftom  themi 

Don  Juan.  But,  really  Madam,  I  am  shocked  at  my  mistake— I  have  good  reason  to 
blush  before  you. 

Madame  de  Coulanget.  No,  Sir;  you  need  not  Uush  before  me.  Look  to  your 
Mirty,  and  command  me,  if  I  can  be  any  way  useful  to  you. 

Don  Juan.  You  know  all— what  gratitude  do  we  not  owe  you !  bow  ean  we  ever?— 

lAi^ome  <te  CotOM^Vf.  Speak-^iave  you  any  need  of  me  ? 

Don  Juan.  Ah  I  let  us  know  who  it  is  that  watches  us— lie  shall  not  be  kng  in  the 
land  of  the  lii^. 

Madame  de  Coulanget.  Sirf— Iknownothow— 
Z)ofl  Jmm.  Ilntsb  your  woifc--f«ve  Oly  CMhte  U9  to  take  ft  j^  Ahl 
Madm*  naik*  Ibetecdnoa. 
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DmJMim.  FMrioduDg,  Madua;  am  I  Mt  hm i0 pntaot  yta f  Oh  I  Mmnmt 

If  jw  thoald  MBMBt  tt  trait  me. 

JUbdffM^e  Ofl«*iifaf>  I  beUere— tfast  it  Is  piobtbly-^-*-^ 

Dm/mo*.  Xlw  Fnoeh  RcndflBt  ?  I  wiU  ran  Out  inatiiit  tad Uov Ui taiM «■!• 

M^mmt  ie  Coukmgti*  Wo,  no  I  I  wn  vp  and  at  my  bileoDy,  «id— 

iXw  Jmtm,  Your  mddier  m^  na,  Irat— . 

Maimnt  4§  Qmkmgm.  Oh !  it  is  not  the  that  wOl  battay  yon|  sha  task  yM  M 
smugglers.    But  there  were  men  ocmoealad  who  saw  alL    I  obssmd  theas» 

Don  Juan.  They  were  placed  there  then  by  the  Resident.    Ii£i  of  Ood ! 

Madtam  de  Coulanges.  He  is  so  sflly^that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him.  Xa 
fine,  reflectand  make  the  best  arrangemsats  you  aieaUei  aad  reckon  upon  me  if  I  ean 
ki  hi  afty  ipay  nsaftd  to  yon.    Adieu*  [Goer  avf. 

J>9m  Jwtm.  Stop,  gmvdUn  AngeUJmt  she  haa  isd.    Hfft  tit  SR  i&  a  frtHf 
I  must  aeqaaint  As  Marqpiis  with  it, 

kia>  or  9HX  bbcoitd  sat* 


Third  Day. 

Bon  Juan.— Mabqitis. 

ZkMiJtNM.  ItisinyaiatfaatlhafcsiqnpUaatsd^^wafimposiiblafomotaatlier. 
It  appears  that  she  is  unwelL 

Marftdt,  This  de?il  of  a  woman  is  a  sorcersM ! 

Don  Juan.  Wdl,  Genersl,  you  will  allow  at  presnt  that  it  is  not  aa  bad  a  fta  to 
ouiy  on  an  amorous  intrigue,  at  the  same  time  with  apolidod  one  ? 

MarquU,  I  have  strong  suspicions  of  her  mother. 

Don  Juan,  Her  mother  ?  She  is  a  good  natured  old  Ibol.  Sha  kspt  talkmg  dating 
two  long  hours  to  ma  tOiday,  of  her  dear  sons  that  are  with  the  anay  $  and  thss  she 
loves  her  daughter  so  tenderly.  Trustme— sheisawoman  withimtagrainofgDik  j» 
htr  oomposition. 

MarquU,  But,  in  fine,  what  had  she  to  do  upon  the  sea  shore  ai  so  lata  an  hour,  when 
yon  were  setting  off?  « 

Don  Juan,  How  should  J  know.  8be  told  me  that  she  met  some  smagglsrs  ysats^day 
evening,  and  that  she  had  informed  the  burgomaster,  in  order  that  ha  should  loakla  it. 
1^  recounted  to  me  sll  the  terrible  dreams  she  had  had  of  poi^iaida,  scsptws^  ftc 
ikni  I  told  her  in  return  so  many  ftightfid  things  that  she  will  not  sea  distiacUy  ibr 
sometime. 

MarfuU.  The  English  fleet  will  soon  be  in  the  bay,  and  pat  an  and  to  our  infoie- 
tndes.    Qod.  giant  the  wind  may  not  change ! 

SnUr  M  ABA  MB  DB  TOUBTIX.LB. 

DonJuan.  Ak,  Madsme,  IbesseohyonteUmahowyoBrdai^thterlsF 

Madamede  TourviOe.  Something  better  this  morning,  God  be  thanked.  The  poor 
ter  1  sliefiij^itsDed  me  not  a  little  at  first,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  oo^ng. 

MarquU.  Have  the  kindness  to  present  my  respects  to  her. 

JMbitf  is  rooroUfe.  Mudi  obliged  to  yon,  GcaenO.  Oh  t  if  yoo  hnOwivfaBt  a 
fin^t  Ihad  last  night. 

MarquU.  Ihave  beard  someddng  of  iu 

Madame  de  TourviUe.  Fhst,  to  begin  wiA  the  begimiing,  I  west  to  die  Freodi 
Baridoit*s,  who  had  hivited  am  and  my  daafi^ter  to  poM  the  evcnmg  at  hb  hoose. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  company,  the  drawing-room  was  fulls  Thne  pssiet 
quick  in  company;  and  then,  when  it  was  ahneady  hUe,  we  were  obfiged  to  sH  down  to 
lfOuvUlot$$.  let  fiAtxeAissd,  botasdwyaodM  not  mdcoupa  table  without  me,  I 
sacrificed  myself  and  pl^red.    Bat  once  iDstallad  in  uif  ixm^Msf  JM  wodA  m 
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.M]iveki«XeiiiUd»QbflfiDMiiM,--4iBp^^  odI*    laAWf  it  ww  I 

loMiP  not  what  boor  when  Uie  gUQe  wu  orer*  Ozm  of  your  offieei*  ynj  giUwtly 
«ffisid  mo  hit  ann,  hot  I  lefuMd  it,  feuuig  the  pom  youag  moii  iivght  be  mc4M  Jk 
zetiiiniiigsolatetothebaiiaiclDi,    My  ion,  when  be  wm  M  die  BuUtaiy  ichooli 

Jkm  Jnan  [a#i^]*  Ah  1  we*rQ  in  for  it— «  hiatoiy* 

Marquis.  How  many  smugglen  were  there  ? 

JMam^  i$  TeurviUe.  I  law  two  opposite  the  inn  door ;  then  was  on*  BRdBed  up 
iB«h«gebbiekeIaakt  a  moat  mmdeioiia  looking  feUoWy  with  hit  belt  ttock  ioB  af 
piatalt.    I  thought  he  wDuM  have  aafMttinated  me. 

Marquis,  Oh  I  they  ne^er  do  any  thing  of  that  sort.  Should  yea  not  aometimct  be  0id 
to  get  a  littU  iHvgiaia  or  Guathnala  anuff,  inttead  of  that  which  oomet  tea.  your 
-Jvpml  manufiM^tory  ? 

Madame  de  TourviUe,  You  take  me  by  my  weak  side.  But  yet,  I  wo«ld  taU  pm 
^tnielhnigi  if  I  did  lot  fear  that  you  would  ttUw  mafbrm  tt&4ale. 

Marquis,  Speak,  Madam* 

Madawu  de  TourvUU.  The  mtiDil  at  your  door  sawaO^  and  yatnefw  HHd  %  wwd. 
I  donot  taU  you  thit  in  okUt  Aat  yon  may  pnnish  him« 

JWir^arft*  Hoth  I  You  nrast  not  betray  me.  It  waa  to  me  thote  tmng^eit  tana; 
Ihcy  brought  me  some  American  dgais.  We  cannot  smoke  any  othen ;  is  il  net  to  ^ 

Madame  de  TtmrvHk,  Very  pretty  doings,  General;  but  be  tare  that  I  ahall 
teMMiceyoU)  if  you  do  not  gifo  me  soma  Virginia  or  Saint  lucent  snufT  to  titpmy 
mm^  ' 

Maeptis,  Agreed,  I  am  happy  in  having  tome  of  both  to  ofo  you. 

Madame  de  TourviUe.  No,  no,  no!  What  I  said  was  but  in  jest ;  IdoBOlwidlto 
^tprftayottofany. 

Marquis,  You  must  take  some ;  it  is  for  my  own  secntity.  I  wish  that  you  sbwiM 
Btmpinmisc  yourself  by  taking  part  in  the  frandr  ^ 

Madame  de  TomrvHk,  Well,  here  is  my  box. 

Mmrquis.  Keep  it,  and  let  me  baye  the  pleasure  of  ^vfaig  you  soma  botJlet. 

Ikm  Juem,  When,  Madame,  shal]  I  be  permitled  to  present  my  reipeets  to  your 
daughter  9    Ah,.Madama  de  TourviUe,  I  long  ardently  to  see  her* 

Mtdame  de  TourviUe.  She  will  not  see  any  one  at  present  [inak^  voMjy  and  yet 
the  never  ceases  s|>eaking  of  you. 

DomJuam.  Really!  and  what  doea  she  say  ? 

Madame  de  TourviUe.  Oh !  a  thousand  things ;  but  how  should  I  reocdieet  them. 
I  mnsst  now  go  and  keep  her  oompany.    Adieu,  Gentlemen.  [Gees  out. 

Don  Juau,  We  kiss  your  hands.    Wdl,  my  Lord  Marquis,  what  think  you  of  her  ? 

Marquis.  She  must  be  an  exoeUent  actress  if  she  it  dehidlng  us.  At  all  events,  we 
haye  now  but  a  short  time  to  be  afraid  of  her.  [Exeutti, 

Scene  ll^^French  JResidenfs  Cabinet, 

Resident  [alone].  This  will  be  worth  to  me,  at  least,  a  Knight's  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  It  is  not  soeasy  a  matter  to  discover  a  con^iracy,  and  besides,  I  think  they 
iHiU  take  into  account  Uie  song  fioid  and  steadiness  I  have  shown  in  the  midst  of 
enemies.  However,  I  1m^  the  French  troops  will  soon  be  here.  I  am  impatient  to 
find  myself  amongst  my  dear  countrymen  i  my  position  is  frightfuL  With  all  the 
ooosage  peanblo— -a  siDf^  man  against  a  division— one  is  not  displeased  to  leeeifo  a 
reinforcement 

Snter  SsmYANT. 

Servant,  A  Gentleman  wishes  to  ^leaktayou,  Sir. 

Enter  Chari^es  Leblako. 

iEMi<20ii<.  What  can  I  do  for  your  service,  Sir  ? 

Charles  Leblanc.  Nothing  for  mine.  Sir,  but  something  for  that  of  hit  Majesty.  Sudi 
M  yo«  sea  BO,  Siv,  I  am  Fitti  LitateBaat  of  Gieoadiin  id  the  Inpeiial  QmA»  I  have 
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c»tiffiaya»ihriiiit>  and  pot  <p«coiouwd  coat  to  come  too.  I  mat  ihm  m  yM 
mm  an  dioer  in  the  Impetial  GvAfcL  Bvnadotte,  die  Piinee  dt  Ponte  Corvo,  I  vmm 
•»  »y,  hae  tent  me  hither.  Uete  it  my  order  for  brmgiDg  to  reMon  a  eertni 
Oiiiel  irhn  iilnrlinril  tn  rbjthr  tmmt  Yoa  know  what  I  wiih  to  ny  P 
JUtideui.  PediKtly,  Sir.    But yoa biag with  yoa  probaUy ie?«i  ori 

CSkMrlet  LebUme.  Pfhaw  t  Do  yoa  hnagme  we  can  tnaiport  a  dhkua  of  iht  maaj 
in4kbaUDon?  Mr.  Rendeot,  yoa  H>pear  to  me  to  be  a  littk  green  ai  yet.  I  cone 
■koe»  I  have  not  eren  brou^t  my  tahre  with  me,  bat  I  am  a  man  of  dfede>  and  I 
know  how  to  manage  matters. 

RuUmU  [mtfiiy.]  The  thing  ai^iean  to  me  a  little difllealt  or  io.  The^anindf 
art  nameroQB ;  and  we  cannot  redran  mnch  upon  the  Danee  and  Hanowiant  who  aie 
trithtfaem. 

CmtIu  LOime.  No  matter,  we  ihall  do  withoot  them.  Now  fiatcn  to  me  [mU 
itmn\.  Ah !  my  kins  are  dislocated,  I  have  killed  three  hoitsa  on  the  rand,— lialenf 
.The  headsofoorcdhunns  cannot  make  their  appearance  here  thsae  three  days ;  and  hi 
the  meanthne,  the  oven  is  heating.  The  Heligohuid  fleet  hat  sailed,  the  wind  is  fini^ 
-ike  Snglidiwai  enter  the  Oie^Bdt  before  we  Shan  have  seen  the  little  one,  and  all 
win  be  lost 

MetidtKL  Yoa  have  very  jadidoasly  pat  yoor  finger  upon  the  wound* 

Chalks  LMmte,  I  know  not  what  yoa  mean  by  Aat  But  between  yoa  and  me^ 
die  Prhice  de  Ponte  Corvo  told  me,  that  as  yoa  were  alittle  alUed  to  the  dondaiheads, 
I  should  concert  measures  widi  a  certain  Madame  Coalanges  and  Madame  Toanrille 
^iHware  here. 

BetUUnL  Sir,  yoa  really  have  a  manner  of  expieonng  youndf  that  I  coold  not 
eMBae^  but  in  a  military  man. 

(fuarki  LehUme,  Brii^  here  your  women.  You  see  that  I  am  knocked  up.  I  left 
the  seat  of  my  breedice  and  a  part  of  my  skin  sticking  to  thesaddleof  my  hone,  andl 
have  now  no  time  to  make  roundabout  sentences;  can  up  your  mpac&ander.  Let  as 
asnngeoaraffinrs,  and  then  give  me  a  bed  or  a  bundle  of  straw  to  xeat  myself  apen. 
Per  by  the  five  thousand  devils  my  body  is  beaten  hito  the  oonsistenoe  of  a  roasted  s^U 

Betideni,  Madame  de  Tourville  was  to  have  called  upon  me  about  this  time,  and  I 
am  surprised  she  hn  not  already  com& 

Ch&rks  Lebiamc,  Is  that  yout  breakfiMt  ?  Good.  Can  for  a  plate,  knifo,  and  fork, 
for  yoarsel£  To  your  health,  Htde  papa.  By  die  holy  pqie,  but  your  wine  is  good. 
You  are  an  honest  fellow,  or  die  devil  fetch  me.  Oh^  I  am  eo  ravenousl  could  cat  my 
ihther  without  salt. 

JUiideHt.  [Aside,]  What  a  tone  diow  people  have.  [^toMi.]  Sb,  I  beg  yon  to  make 
yourself  perfiecdy  at  home. 

Chmrki  Lebkmc.  You  are  right,  parbleuy  you  are  right.  I  see  that  you  are  an 
honest  feUow.    I  Hke  your  f^ankJiearted  peoj^e.    What* s  your  name  P-.4iot  to  be 


it^iiim/.  Baron  AmadeusdePacaret 

Charkt  LehUmc.  To  your  health,  noble  Baron  de  Pacaret ;  diere  is  some  good  wine 
of  that  name.  I  call  myself  Charles  Leblanc,  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Imperial  Ouaid, 
third  bartslkm  of  Grenadiers — come,  drink  to  my  healdi  most  noUe  Baron.  You  have 
got  no  glass  take  uune-^morhku.  When  you  are  with  die  army,  you  must  do  nthe 
army  does.    You  have  served  ? 

Ketideni,  Not  in  die  army,  but  I  have  served  in  another  way  my  Emperor  and  my 
oountry. 

Charkt  LeManc,  In  the  di— the  diplomacy,  widi  pen  strokes,— so  mudi  the  better, 
aU  that  one  runs  die  risk  of  catdiing  m  that  way  are  a  few  inkspots.  But  dww daamsd 
women,  why  do  they  not  appear  ? 

JM^M/.  I  expect  Madame  deTourviUe  every  momoit    It  would  aecm,  Sii^  that 
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eoiindaliigyoiiira*FRiidimMiaiidaCheva^  to  ^  rmomtfdkm^ 

XtfUsfu;]— fbrycQOTttaOiefifiCTyflhfeh^eh!  yoacntertnn  bat  IkOe  TCMMelllprtllat 


CharkiLManc.  As  channiiig  ai  yim  please.    I  I&e  wemeii  who  hflld  tiieiri 
anddoDotmakefoapaytooimidi.    To  your  good  healUi,  M.  Pacnet 

Btiideta.  I  hour  a  woman's  elep— here  tho  11. 

Enter  Madame  dx  ToumviLLX. 

Gl«rlf«  Lebimtc  A  thonsuid  tfaunders !  it  is  my  modier. 

Mtidame de TottroiOe.  Ahytnydiild!  embnoryoarmedier, my deir little CSmoIis. 

Ckark9  LebUme*  WeU,  weD,-..aie  yoa  not  done  yet  ?    And  is  it  leaDy  yon  ? 

MmUme  de  TourviOe.  My  dear  boy! 

Chmrkt  LMme.  Yoar  most  obedient  Yon  ftOow  a  pietty  caDing.  If  that  shdold 
b^knowninthe  ngbneot  The  deril  stnngle  me,  if  I  would  not  xadier  see  yM 
ft  corpee,  than  titmrnchmrde* 

Madmne  der  T^urvWe.  Oh,  Charies  t 

Charles  LMme.  My  sister  is,  I  suppoee,  enioBed  fai  the  same  legiment.  Lsthffiiet 
come  near  me.  There  is  no  iOial  xespeet  due  ftom  me  to  her.  Hush !  Attentkn  aod 
sOcnee.  Let  me  throw  off  aglass  to  digest  this  inteffigence.  Bat,  it  is  not  muA  after 
alL  listen,  papa  Pacaret.  Thisis  what  I  have  derised.  Yoa  shall  inrtte  Gcneial 
la  Romana  to  dine  to  monow— do  you  hear  ? 

JMdenL  But  if  he  should  reAise  ? 

Ch0rk§  LeUanc,  He  dare  not.    You  have  here  fifty  I^eneh  soldiers  ? 

Meeident,  There  is  a  company  of  li^t  hone  here. 

Chark»  Leblanc.  Tbatis  sufficient.  Wiil  youinvite  General  Romana, his staS;  aad 
dw  Danish  offieecs.  You  will  place  me  next  the  Cteneral  at  dinner.  Then  between  the 
dessert  and  the  dieese,  you  will  propose  the  health  of  the  Emperor;  that  is,  the  signal 
npen  which  we  have  agreed.  My  light  honemen,  who  wiU  be  in  readiness,  will'then 
enter  and  level  the  carbines  at  the  Spaniards.  I  shall  seise  the  General  by  ^» 
edlar  on  one  side,  and  you  on  the  other.  Should  they  make  any  difficulty  about  sor* 
rendering  themselves,  you  and  I  will  throw  ourselves  under  the  talde,  and  our  msa 
disdiarge  their  pieces  Mdi  at  his  Spaniard.  We  shall  then  banicade  the  doois,  and  th* 
Danesand  other  canaUiee  will  have  an  easy  job  of  it,  with  Ae  diwrganised  and  un» 
officered  Spaniards.  At  all  events,  we  shall  hold  out  as  long  as  we  can,  and  if  the 
doors  should  be  forced,  we  will  kill  our  prisoners,  and  tlm  blow  each  otfier'sbnihis  out. 
What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

RetidenL  Sir,  but^the  measure  is— -a  litUe^vioIent. 

JkHadame  de  TaurviUe^  It  appears  to  me  that  we  mi^t— — 

Charkt  LMmc.  Hr.  Pacwet,  are  you  a  good  pistol  shot? 

JHeeident  [qfftcting  great Jlrmnett],  I  never  miss  my  man  at  tfiirty  paces. 

Charles  LehUmc.  The  devU  you  don*t— so  much  the  better— you  will  give  proof  of 
your  skill  should  there  be  occasion.    You  will  act  like  a  brave  man,  will  you  not  ? 

ReHdent.  Undoubtedly :  I  am  a  Frenchman.  But  we  should  be  more  certain  of 
soeeesswere  we  to  wait- 

Charles  Leblanc.  For  the  arrival  of  the  £ngl]8h,^is  it  not  so  ? 

Resident.  No !  but  of  the  French. 

Charles  LebUmc,  £h!  Morbleu,  have  you  forgotten  that  they  cannot  be  here  these 
direedays? 

Madame  de  TourviOe.  There  is  a  way  of  dmng  the  Uibg  with  less  ride— with  a 
little  arsenic. 

Charles  Leblanc,  Arsenic !  Thousand  bomb-shells  I  Do  you  take  me  for  a  poisoosi^— 
me,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Imperial  Chiard.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  should  suAr  arsenic 
to  be  given  to  brave  soldiers,  and  let  them  die  Hke  rats.  1  would  rather  bk>w  my  owa 
brains  out,  than  administer  any  other  but  leaden  pills  to  soldiers.  AissnicI  In 
the  name  of  the  devU  I  Arsenk  t 
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eharks  LOUno.  mkon.    I  am  Mt  a  fNOndWir^  ^  mH  ^edi  i0  M  i 
I'ahall  fbiget  that  you  are  my  mother.  And  you,  my  little  Baron,  kaft  i 
^BMsntetbaor^ffnllmiigTiMu    Write  yaor  isntaims,  aod  if  lliey  ava  aol  Mnpted 
may  a  camion  bafl  aervv  ma  fbf  a  pil  if  I  do  not  malw  yon  eat  tka  Uada  «r  Biy  Mkaeb 

Betident,  Sir,  Sir.    Itiifor  theserftcaof  hia  Migeaty—Of  af  4aty— - 

Charle*  LOlwc.  Come»  yoa  are  a  toivt  Mow,  ^e  me  a  handfbll  of  your  hand, 

and  tell  them  to  make  me  a  bed*  [JOk  irMkv  ^  a  gint  and  gom  mU 

.Metideni.  Fat^^^Madama»^mtt^tcangtat^llataye^;yaorian^ia.p^a^JfaaliafJll^lll. 

Madame  de  TmrviUe.  Alas  I  He  m  tlh»  imaga  «f  his  deootfed  Mm^  hIm  kanr 
nothing  but  his  sabre. 

sJMdmfL  Here  I  am  in  a  laost  pleasiBg  poeitkn. 

M(»dmncdeTmrvUk.  How«rer,his«dfieebBOtloben^gifeolad|  Ok  pin  bmI  to 
executed. 

Rendeni.  Well,  be  it  so,  but  you  will  dine  witiiiis,  Madame^ 

Madame  de7\mrvWe*  But,  Sir,  I  ooaU  be  of  no  manner  of  ne  to  y«t. 

Memdmt.  Moiiaea,  Madaaae,  you  (diall  dine  with  as,  of  tha  datil  fetoh  me  if  I  4* 
■at  have  you  anested* 

MKdmn§  de  TomnoiUs.  Well,  Sir,  I  accept  your  ittncaiion.  I  wiO  aoine,  ttdbtyM 
see,  that  thou^  a  woman  I  haye  mora  cowage  than  yoaraiil^  my  little  dlplwulst 
Adieu.  [<9oar  avC 

Betident  [ahme}.  Heavsnaad  Eardi!  Ikalh  and  Any!  May  tha  deinl  felcb  bm, 
if  he  would  only  take  me  away  from  this— ^-Unibttunata  man  that  I  am  wiiat  will 
basomeafme?  I  should  pnArevtn  going  to  a  field  of  battle,  to  findfatgrn^raelf  in  te 
nidit  of  dus  affiay ;  in  the  aoa  a  uMn  miglit  contrive  to  get  out  of  te  reach  a#  te 
balls.  Miserable  man  that  lam— and  I  dioaght  diplomacy  ao  easy  a  barfneas,  asd  in 
this  cursed  iehmd— I  am  so  mipiavi^tod  with  any  tiling.  But  why  tboiM  Ito  mt 
await  the  coming  of  the  French  troopa— ha  win  ruin  evary  diing  with  his  piec^ia 
tien.  •  Ah,  if  I  had  been  aUowed  to  do  it  my  own  way  f  1  should  hare  made  bops  ei 
the  croas  of  the  Legion  of  Heoatn— and  now  it  is  this  haga  blastsihig  shaik  of  an 
oAcerthat  will  carry  off  tbe  ptiae-HMi  ignovaaona,  that  knows  nothing  whatsaefwaf 
diplomacy— wbo  has  never  opened  a  Vatel— and  I— «h,  if  they  should  cononaitaaislaha 
in  the  ccnftuien  t  Cursed  proifessioa I  dog*s  life— infernal  idandl  Thsae  aietke  pistsis 
I  ant  to  BuJoeuseoL— -Let  me  aee^  IriiaU  put  twdre  balls  in  each,  and  wlioinevw  liM 
at  shall  not  escape.  Ck>me,  come !  A  man  can  die  but  once !  Let  tlisai  ooma  an, 
these  Spaniards !  let  them  come  en.  Every  Frenchman  is  a  soldier  t  [mmmtem&ret 
with  thepittols].  But,  softly— what  an  admirable  idea  t  No,  Ifasse  are  not  tlia  aims 
of  a  diplomatist  [layt  down  the  fUMt^.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  diasMr,  I  shall 
8ay,^amit  me  to  go  and  fetdi  you  a  few  bottlea  of  old  and  exceUent  wine— 4hat^  it, 
vad  mey  wifl  manage  their  affiurs  without  mew  Parbku^  see  what  it  is  to  have  a  head. 
This  may  be  called  getting  handsomely  out  of  the  business.  And  should  our  Lisa- 
tenant  be  killed  in  the  confusion,  I  shall  draw  xep  a  rsport^-and  then— then— it  ia  a  dear 
case,  I  shall  become  an  ambassador  I  Morblcuy  what  it  is  to  have  a  kt^  wit  in  eaa^ 
anger !  A  blustering  bnlfy  like  this  Leblanc,  may  do  for  the  knockdown  work  upon 
occasion ;  but  we  diplomatists,  we  always  know— we  know  how  to  manage  onr  a&in. 

SCEKX  III—- 5a2oof»  in  tie  Inn* 

Don  Juak.— Madame  be  Coulaitoes. 

Dm  Juan,  I  beseech  you,  excuse  my  impattence ;  bat,  I  found  you  alone,  ia  laf 
bedroom,  at  so  late  an  hour,  and  you  came  there  to  save  us ! 

Mitdame  de  Couhnget.  Let  us  s^  »»  mora  of  that,  Sir.^Ate  yon  nieof 
—Axe  all  your  arraDgeme&ta  made  i 
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iXMiJkffi.  i!^<«*<mrNgfanent8azeiiuachhig  to  Vhilhg^fleet 

^fiuZMitf  ie  Coutangti.  I  do  not  ask  yoa  to  tell  me  any  Ubinf^,  Keep  yonr  own 
eoanad^bnt  are  yoa  sate  of  snecew  ? 

JEKw  JkoM.  As  much  so  as  human  pnidente  can  warrant. 

Madame  de  Coukmget,  I  am  very  glad  of  it. 

Don  Juatu  In  a  short  tfane  I  shall  be  !6  Spain. 

Madame  de  Couhnget,  What  joy  wOl  yoa  not  fbd  on  finding  yootsdf  in  the  mldrt 
of  your  friends,  after  so  long  an  absence! 

Don  jMOiu  Alas!  But  a  short  time  back  I  burned  to  return  to  GalHda ;  but  now  I 
fed  unhappy  at  the  idea  of  quitting  this  savage  island. 

Madame  de  Coulanget.  Think  of  the  calls  upon  you,  1^.  Tou  ar«  going  to  fight  for 
joor  country.  You  will  have  a  thousand  things  to  occupy  your  attention.  As  for  me— T 
^-I  hope  that  no  misfortune  will  befall  you  in  Spain — that  peace  will  soon  be  restored, 
and  then,  if  you  should  come  into  France — I  shall  feel  great  pleasure  in  sedng  you. 

Don  Juatu  I  see  nothing  but  sorrow  before  me — You  have  been  my  good  angel-^ 
and  now— 

Madame  de  Coulanges,  I  shall  see  you  once  more  before  your  departure.  I  am  em- 
broidering a  little  purse,  which  I  shall  beg  of  you  to  accept  in  remembrance  of  me. 

Don  Juan.  I  can  no  longer  resist, — Madam,  give  me  either  life  or  death — tell  me,  wiH 
you  ? — I  scarcely  dare  propose  it  to  you,— ^wiU  you  accept  my  name,  and  accompany  me 
to  my  unfortunate  country  ? 

Madame  de  Coulanget.  Sir !— What  is  it  that  you  propose  to  me.  {Aside.'}  Oh !  if  I 
did  not  love  him  so  much ! 

Don  Juan.  I  know  that  Spain  is  but  a  dull  place  of  residence  for  a  Frenchwoman, 
particularly  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  is ;  a  canvas  tent  with  only  this  straw  of  a 
bivouac  must  be  the  chamber  of  Juan  Diaz's  wife  for  a  long  time  to  come.  I  do 
not  speak  to  you  of  my  finrtune  and  my  birth.  Your  soul  is  of  too  elevated  an  order  to 
be  touched  by  such  ocmsiderations ;  but — if  the  most  ardent  love,  and  the  most  profound 
esteem,  should  appear  worthy  of  your  hearts— You  probably  think  that  I  do  not  love 
you  enough  for  yourself— that  I  only  offer  you  a  share  in  misfortunes  and  sufferings-^- 
but  what  can  I  do  ?  my  country  calls  me — and  I  fed  that  I  cannot  live  without  you ! 

Mddame  de  Couknget.  Sir,  can  it  be  possible— you  offer  me  your  hand— I  amji 
Fkendiwoman  without  finrtune.  How  can  you  think  of  me  and  renounce  the  brilliant 
aOiaBct  that  probably  awaits  you  ? 

Don  Juan.  And  ia  it  really  true  that  you  have  no  repugnance  towards  me  ?— i)iat 
you  love  me  ? 

Madame  de  Coulangm.  Yet,  Don  Juan,  I  bve  you,  but  I  cannot  marry  you— <haC 
mast  never  be— ask  me  no  more ! 

Don  Juan.  I  am  the  happiest  of  men.— Think  no  more  of  the  ditference  of  fortune— 
of  what  consequences  is  it. — If  you  were  richer  than  I  would  you  not  love  me  ? 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  Oh !  would  to  Heaven  it  were  so ! 

Don  Juan4  Well,  then,  let  me  show  myself  as  generous  as  yourself. 

Madame  de  Omlanges*  No !  leave  me— you  have  made  me  happy— I  am  satisfied- 
adieu! 

DonJuam.  What  means  this  mysteiy  ?  Tell  me  your  scruples— my  bve  will  aodn 
CfMiquer  Aem. 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  I  cannot. 

Don  Juan.  You  throw  me  into  despair. 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  My  fieunily  is  so  numerous  *. 

Don  Juan.  I  have  fortune  sufficient  for  all. 

Madame  de  OmUmges.  "Mj  mother— 

JDon  Jimhi.  I  will  prevail  upon  her  to  follow  us. 

Mitdtme  dc  Coukng€i*  Jmyo§»kiltm^ 
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J!>0ii/iMii.  YolimcoMtiliBgftQiniiMfoine  imn  aanple;  BtHurli 
our  lore  to  tdl  it  to  me. 

Maiaine  4e  C^mhnge*.  6iBctyottindrt<  Bttai  Don  Jimp>  Yoa  an  gonig  to  Spain« 
wfacM  the  moot  important  intoeats  will  call  fbr  all  your  efibrts  and  attention.  In  the 
midftoftfaetamnUsanddangetBofwar  wliatiinaldbeooineof  me?— A  wife  would  be 
a  bmdcn  to  yon— think  of  the  ▼iciMitndea  of  war. 

DtmJtum  [ttriking hU  Jbrehead].  I  thought  that  a  woman  oould  love  aa  I  do! 
Adieu,  Madam,  jou  have  tan^t  me  my  duty.  Yes,  I  will  return  to  Spain ;  and  I 
trot  die  firrt  cannon  hall  fired  after  my  arnyal  will  teach  me— Yon  will  at  least  not 
hate  the  miafottone  of  being  a  widow. 

Madame  de  Qmlanges.  Stop,  Don  Juan ;  do  not  believe  what  I  have  nid  to  yoo.-^ 
The  ball  which  killa  yon  will  alao  strike  me  to  the  heart.  It  is  a  nmch  more  terrible 
xeaaon  that  prevents  me  from  marrying  you  ;  and  1  love  yon  too  wtH  to  marry  you 
widiout  disclosing  it  to  yon ;  but  do  not  question  me  about  it,  if  you  wish  to  preserve  any 
afiection  for  me^— Adieu,  Don  Juan,  I  shall  never  cease  to  think  of  you. 

DonJtum*  Eliza— Elisa,  I  swear  to  you  upon  my  honour,  that  I  will  never  sedL  to 
'  know  that  reason— never  speak  to  you  of  it— never  have  the  least  unquietnde  relative  to 
it— nothing  can  ever  change  my  afiection ;  but  if  you  have  really  any  love  for  me,  con- 
tent to  accompany  me.    What  diildish  scruple  can  it  be  that  stops  you? 

Madame  de  Coukmgei^  Don  Juan,  in  declaring  to  me  your  love,  you  have  rendered 
me  more  happy  then  I  have  ever  been  in  my  life ;  but  now  you  force  me  to  yidd  all 
that  happiness— however,  it  must  be  so—you  insist  upon  it. 

DomJuatu  No,  I  do  not— TeQ  me  nothing— -I  swear  to  yon  before  hand,  that  no- 
thing  yon  may  tell  me  can  prevent  me  from  loving  you— after  my  honour,  yon  are  to 
me  the  next  dearest  object  in  the  wodd. 

Madame  de  Coulamges*  No,  yon  shall  never  know  my  secret. 

[Goee  into  her  room  aadfutene  the  door, 

Don  Juan  [(Cornel.  What  is  the  matter!  is  die  mad?  What  can  the  secret  be  that  she 
does  not  avow?  [Knoef^t  at  the  door.']  Eliza— Elifw  ■  she  answers  not !  Eliis  mm 
was  dierea  more  miserable  man— all  kinds  of  misfortunes  concur  to  overwiidm  me.— 
I  know  not  what  to  think  of  her !  And  jret  I  never  loved  her  so  much  as  at  this  mo- 
ment Ah!  God  be  praised !  here  comes  her  mother. 

Enter  Madamb  de  Toukville. 
Come,  Madam,  and  restore  me  to  lifo— I  am  a  lost  man,  if  you  do  not  aid  me. 

Madame  de  TourvUle,  What  is  the  matter,  1^.— How  can  I  be  useful  to  you  ? 

Don  Juan.  Ah,  Madam,  my  destiny  ia  in  your  hands ;  I  am  very  unhappy— 1  have 
just  made  an  avowal  of  my  passion  to  your  dmgbter. 

Madame  de  TourviUe>  How,  Sir^-to  my  daughter ! 

Don  Juan,  Yes,  I  adore  her— I  cannot  live  without  her;  she  has  confessed  that  she 
had  no  objection  to  me  that  she  loved  me  and  then— I  know  not  what  singular  idea 
tookpossessun  of  her— die  tdd  me  that  she  would  never  be  my  wife— Ah !  Madam, 
if  you  have  any  influence  over  her. 

Madame  de  TourvUle,  You  want  to  marry  my  daughter ! 

Don  Juan,  Oh!  if  she  would  consent^  I  diould  bethe  bluest  of  mankind. 

Madame  de  TourviUe,  You !  lAHde.}  What  have  I  done,  fool  that  I  am,  I  never 
thou^tof  this! 

Don  Juan,  But  notwithstanding  all  my  prayers,  she  refosed  to  tdl  me  the  motive  or 
temple. 

Madame  de  TourviUe,  But,  Sir,  the  dtfibrence  of  fortune,  may  it  not  be 

Don  Juan,  Oh !  do  not  speak  to  me  of  that — I  have  thirty  thousand  jnastxea  a  year ; 
I  am  ridi  noble  but,  to  what  purpose  ?  She  has  some  extravagant  acruplo— she  coa- 
oeah  it  from  me,  and  dooms  me  to  death. 

Madame  de  TourviUe  [atide,]  Fod  that  I  was,  what  could  I  have  been  thiii|pflg 
of— dMit  wttmndi  moit  to  be  gained  in  thia  cpaiter. 
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J}m/mu  I«Mntt7oa,BfadMii»iiiUMiiaiDe€rH«»rcii,go  ndtprnkto 
from  tlilt  momeDt  my  mothef— sdicit  fbr  me— tell  her  how  wretdied  I  abaUhe  if  dia 
does  mot  eooMm  to  be  mine.— Bat  joa,  Madam,  piobaUj  eDtortain  the  same  icnqta 
as  your  dan^^iter  ? 

JIfcitaiitfdff  TowrvOfo.  I,  Coloiiel--iio— on  the  oontniy,  I  heve  the  hi^beit  esteem 
ttn  70a— I  desire  the  honour  of  your  alliance,  {atide}  Her  head  is  turned. 

DonJumt.  Yon  orenHidm  men— Hasten  my  dear  M^iiftw^f  de  Touryille,  tdlher 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  know  her  secrets— say,  if  she  does  not  hate  me. 

Madame  de  TomrviUe.  Beliere  me.  Colonel,  that  there  is  nothing  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this  but  some  childish  absurdity ;  I  have  brouglit  up  my  dau^ter  too  well,  to  allow 
her  having  any  thing  serious  to  oonceaL  [AtideJ]  I  should  be  a  pretty  sunpleton  to  mJM 
the  ball  at  the  rebound.  The  reward  would  be  trifling  in  comparison  to  what  I 
may  derire  from  this — I  shall  tell  him  alL 

Don  Juam*  Ah,  Madam,  my  only  hope  is  in  you. 

Madame  de  TourviUe.  listen,  young  man,  I  hate  something  very  serious  to  tell  you. 

Don  Jftttnu  My  dear  Madam.de  Tounrille,  go  to  her— bring  her  herSi— I  can  listn 
to  nodiing  at  present. 

Muiame  de  TourviUe.  A  Utile  patience,  nsh  youth.  1  have  just  come  from  the 
Rcsideat's,  wi^  whom  I  had  some  business.  As  there  was  some  one  with  him,  I 
waited  for  a  short  time  in  the  anti-chamber.  The  curiosity  natural  to  my  sez,  I  must 
eonftssy  made  me  listen  to  what  they  were  saying,  and  as  Uie  partition  was  aslight  one, 
I  heard  aU.  And  could  you  guess  what  it  was  ?— He  was  {dotting,  Mr.  Juan  Diaz,  with 
a  young  man  as  hot-headed  as  youndf,  to  inyite  the  Oenecal  to  dinner,  where  he  was  to 
be  aisassinstfd  or  made  prisoner,  and  kept  in  confinement  until  the  French  troops,  who 
are  en  their  way,  should  arriye  here,  and  exterminate  aU  the  Spaniards  in  the  island*  . 

Dom  Jwuu  Hea?ens ! — ^the  Resident ! 

Madmi^  de  TcmrMe,  The  young  man  who  was  irith  him  appeared  to  be  unwilling 
to  ooosent  to  this,  and  endeavoured  to  show  how  atrocious  such  conduct  would  be— but 
the  TiUam  of  a  Resident  threatened  to  have  him  shot,  and  he  was  obliged  to  consent, 
thou^  yery  much  against  his  will,  I  am  sure. 

J>m  Juan*  There  was  only  this  misfortune  wanting  to  me ! 

Madame  de  Tourpitte.  You  will  not  do  any  harm  to  thb  young  man,  I  hope  ?  as  to 
the  Resident,  he  is  a  confirmed  dd  scoundrel,  and  deserving  of  your  utmost  anger. 

Don  Juan.  I  must  go  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana— be  good  enough  to  come  along 
with  me. 

Madame  de  TourviUe.  We  must  not  let  the  Resident  escape— I  am  stifl  trembKng 
with  hoeror  at  ^his  infiunous  treadiery— you  should  have  bun  instantly  shot,  without 
listening  to  him^-as  to  the  other 

Don  Juan,  His  afiir  is  quite  dear. 

Madame  de  TourviUe,  You  have  promised  me  to  pardon  him— but  hearken, 
yoong  man— hearken,  my  child. 

Don  Juan,  Ah!  my  good  mother ! 

Madame  de  TourviOe.  I  will  bring  my  daughter  to  you— and  while  you  'are  making 
yonr  peace  wi^  her,  I  will  go  and  inform  the  General  of  every  thing — and  by  that 
means  we  shall  kin  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

Don  Juan,  Go  instantly  to  her — I  will  return  here  in  a  moment. 

Madame  de  TourviOe,  No,  remain  here— I  will  bring  her  to  you  immediately.  She 
ii  simple  and  innocent— this  poor  Eliza— foith,  between  you  and  me,  her  first 
husband,  was  an  old  dotard. 

Don  Juan,  Go !  and  return  quickly. 

Madame  de  TourvfUe,  Now  for  an  ambush— donH  say  a  word— stand  at  that  side  of 
die  door  IKnocks],  It  is  I,  your  mother,  open  Eliza.  [Cfoei  in* 

J)on  Jwm  [olimf  ]•  I  Inow  not  wfaetho:  it  be  a  good  angel  or  the  devil  that  conducts 
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oorlSl^  $  but  ny  head  it  8{flittiiig !   IcuiiiolA  ontnolonger.    Hent  ifmlmf^ 
to  the  proof.    Hark  I  her  mother  is  entreating  faer — she  resists. 

Madame  de  TtmrtfWe,  Help,  Golonet-hasten  hete. 

[Z>0»  Juan  goes  into  the  roonty  and  returns^  bearing  out  Madame  de  CbuleMgeti, 

fbUoned  by  Madame  de  Tom  uiBr- 

Don  Jum>  0\  you  shall  not  again  escape  from  me.  Yon  are  mine  lor  life*  Tnr 
mother  consents. 

Madame  de  TourviUe.  Ah,  tiiis  tender  scene  brings  the  tears  faito  mj  ejes.  Oone 
my  duldren— love  each  other,  and  be  happy — it  is  your  mother  wfaoUesses  yw. 
\4tide  to  Don  Juan.]    I  am  going  to  the  General.  [Goer  aat» 

Don  Juan,  In  the  name  of  Heaven  I  look  upon  me  lS\h&  I  What  have  I  ^daoe  t» 
you.  Can  it  be,  that  you  no  longer  love  me  ?  Give  me  your  hand.  Ah,  it  is  m  ynim 
that  you  struggle.  You  must  take  this  ring.  [He  Jbrcet  a  ring  upon  her  Jt^er,\ 
There  is  now  nothing  more  to  be  said.  You  have  my  ring^— long  live  te  ] 
of  •  •  • 

Madame  de  Coulanget.  Yon  wish  then  to  know  all?    Leaive  me— take  haA 
nag,  and  keep  it  for  some  other  Marchioness. .  Do  you  Imow,  Bon  Joan,  lior 
purpose  I  came  to  this  island  ?    They  promised  me  six  thousand  francs  a  year,  to  i 
here  and  get  into  your  confidence,  fbr  the  purpose  of  betraying  your  secrets. 
think  you  of  that,  Don  Juan  ? 

Don  Juan»  Ah ! 

Madame  de  Coulanget*    Now  you  know   the    honouralde  profesuan  T 
My  real  name  is  Leblanc    If  you  wish  to  know  the  stoiy  c/f  my  lif^— Grtea  6f  a 
moment.    You  do  not  yet  know  all,  and  have  need  of  your  courage. 

Don  Juau,  For  pity's  sake,  cease !    You  are  Jesting. 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  Hear  me.— My  mother  brought  me  up  with  liie  hape  Aat 
my  beau^  and  my  talents  would  prove  a  source  of  wealth  to  her.  Surmnided  by  a 
family  accustomed  to  infamy,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  I  profited  so  weli  hy  tftt 
examples  continually  before  my  eyes  ?  Yes,  Don  Juan,  I  am  in  the  pay  of  the  pofisBi 
They  have  sent  me  hither  to  seduce  you^-Ho  draw  from  you  ^e  secrets  of  your  ftieai; 
and  conduct  you  both  to  the  scafibld.  [She  fbOt  upon  a  4 

Don  Juan,  £liza— Oh,  you  have,  ^ven  me  my  death  blow,  £liza. 

Madame  de  Coulanget.  What,  have  you  not  fled  from  me ! 

Don  Juan,  You  are  ill,  Eliza !    You  are  mad  ! 

.Madame  de  Coulanges,  Leave  me.  Sir,  you  will  be  polluted  by  touching  a  < 
like  me.    I  shall  have  strength  enough  to  get  to  my  room  unsupported. 

[Sfie  endeavours  to  HsCy  hutjhilt  1 

Don  Juan,  Eliza !  all  that  you  have  said  is  false.    Have  not  you  and  your  mother 
.  revealed  to  me  the  plan  of  destruction,  prepared  fbr  us  by  our  enemies  ? 

Madame  de  Coulanges,  I  know  not  what  my  mother  may  have  told  you  ;  but  I, — ^Boa 
Juan,  I  have  been  paid,  paid  to  find  out  your  secrets. 

Don  Juan,  I  cannot  i)elieve  you. 

Madame  de  Coulanges,  The  moment  I  came  to  know  you,  my  whole  soul  underwcat 
a  change.^My  eyes  were  operibd. — For  the  first  tune,  it  struck  me,  that  I  was  dofaig 
wrong, — ^Iwishedtosave  you.  O  1  Don  Juan,  the  love  that  I  feel  fin-  you,— snlftrtaie  to 
speak  once  more  of  that  love— my  love  for  you  lias  changed  my  being.  I  begin  lo  tee 
what  virtue  is ;  it  is— it  is  the  wish  to  please  you. 

Don  Juan.  Unhappy  woman. — Cursed  be  the  barbarians  who  corrupted  yo«ir  youth. 

Madame  de  Coulanges,  O  !  Don  Juan,  you  pity  me.  But  you  are  so  gti[ieroas !  Y«l 
fed  even  fi>r  your  horse  when  he  suffers.  Oh  !  I  shall  think  of  you  all  my  Iife.->F^ 
haps  God  win  have  pity  on  me ;  for  yes,  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven, 

Don  Juan,  But  at  present  you  bve  virtue ! 

Madame  de  Coulanget.  Hove  you  Vith  all  the  Strength  of  my  80Ql,<^lntI^ 
yoa— >I«eait. 
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JOmtJum  [^ftermpaun].  Hear  dm,  ISisa,  be  caadtd— od«  idngle  quettion.  Have 
3F>mi  ever  been  instmmenttl  to  the  death  of  humaii  being  ?-~Bat  no,  answer  me  ndt— 
'What  li^t  have  I  to  ask  you  tueh  a  queHioD  ?  I  whoiMigbtat  Traftlgar,  atEykny 
mt  Ftiedland,  for  the  despot  of  the  world.  Have  1  not  assisted  hi  the  destruction  of 
brave  men,  fightmg  for  the  liberty  of  their  eountry  P  But  a  few  days  ago,  would  I 
not  at  the  first  sound  of  the  drum,  have  sabred  a  patriot,  for  the  good  pleasure  of  da^ 
Kmperor  ?  And  yet  I  dare  to  ask  you  such  a  question.  All  men  are  wolves  and  moo* 
fltos !    I  am  tempted  to  blow  her  brains  out,  and  then  kill  mysdf  on  her  body. 

Mmdmne  de  OmUmget.  I  shall  answer,  Don  Juan.  I  swear  to  you  by  — -*  ;  but 
who  will  beHeve  an  oath  ttom  my  month  ?  No,  I  never  caused  the  death  of  any  onew— 
Rise  up.  Dob  Juan,  take  back  your  ring.  But  thank  the  dumoethat  has  protected  me. 
If  these  hands  that  you  kiss,  are  unstained  by  innocent  blood,  I  have  to  diank  chance 
sdone  for  it    Had  I  not  met  with  you,  I  know  not  what  1  might  have  done. 

Don  Juan.  You  are  as  virtuous,  EUza, — ^you  are  more  virtuous  than  those  porU 
lanical  beings,  who,  because  they  have  passed  their  lives  in  a  convent,  boast  of  having 
reaistod  temptation.  Eliza,  you  are  my  wife !  Your  mother  shall  remain  here.  I 
win  give  her  as  much  money  as  she  may  wish  for.  But  you-*-yoa  shall  aooottpaoj 
me,' and  share  in  aQ  my  fortunes. 

Madame  de  Qmlangcs*  Yoane  mad.  In  a  short  time  you  will  change  your  mind,  and 
tiicn  you  win  be  astonished  that  you  could  ever  have  felt  even  pity  for  a  creature  like  me» 

Don  Juan.  Never,  never ! 

Madame  de  Coulanget,  Yes,  I  am  sufficiently  happy, since  you  have  not  s|mraed 

mle  with  your  fbot,  as  if  I  were  some  noxious  reptile.  I  am  not  willing  to  become  the 
bene  of  your  Hfe,  by  taking  you  at  your  word,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm.  You 
must  find  a  wife  who  shall  be  worthy  of  you.    Adieu. 

Don  Juan.  Eliza!  yo«  shall  not  leave  me.  I  cannot  Hvewidiout  you.  I  shaQ  never 
love  any  one,  but  you.  Come  with  me.  They  will  never  know  any  tl^ng  of  your  history 
inSpain. 

Madame  de  Coukmgeu  Ah  I  Don  Juan  !  \takei  hit  hand} — ^Be  it  so,  I  am  yours. 
Botl  willnotbeyour  wife,  I  wiU  be  your  mistress,  your  servant;  when  you  become  tired 
of  me,  yon  can  drive  me  away.  If  yon  can  bear  me  near  you,  we  are  united  for  life  and 


Don  Juan.  You  shall  be  my  mistress  and  my  wife  [kUtether], 

Madame  de  Coulanget.  ^Lj  resoltttion  is  now  taken,  and  Ishall  not  change  it. 
Eni^  Madams  de  Touetille. 

Madame  de  TourvUle.  In  one  another's  scm&i  At  length  I  am  satisfied**!  told  yon 
ItMit  she  wished  for  nothing  better. 

Don  Juan.  Eliza,  leave  us  for  an  instant— I  will  shortly  njcm  you  in  my  room* 

[Madame  de  Coulanget  goetouL 

Madame  de  TourvUle.  Faith,  Colonel,  yon  have  made  quick  work  of  it  But  I  am 
eome  fW>m  the  Marquis  who  wishes  to  see  you. 

Don  Juan.  I  know  who  you  are.  Madam ;  and  if  I  pleased,  I  mi^t  have  yon 
hanged.  Will  you  take  ten  thousand  piastres  to  remain  here,  or  go  to  the  devil  if  you 
w31,  on  condition  of  never  again  seeing,  peaking,  or  writing  to  your  daughter? 

Madame  de  TourviUe.  But,  Sir,  my  dear  daughter.^ 

Don  Juan.  2Pen  thousand  piastres !  reflect  on  it  I 

Madame  de  TourvUle.  So  loving  a  mother— 

Don  Juan.  Yes,  or  no? 

Madame  4e  TourviOe.  I  accept  the  piastrea— and  yet  it  is  rather  hard  fbra  mother^ 

Don  Juan,  Betum  to  your  apartment— yon  shall  have  them  diia  evening ;  do  not 
attempt  to  quit  the  house,  or  the  sentinels  shall  fire  upon  you. 

Madame  de  TourvUle.  At  least,  permit  me  for  the  last  time— - 

pon  Juan,  Retir«|  and  do  not  enrage  me. 

JUMomeiff  Totfrvi^  [«ii<k]«  WbM  a  comiipglitda  baggage  I  lOoaott 

JuiiY,  lB5a,  %V  n        J 
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HQrfttlf.  Fatdi  I  submits  There  la  nothiog  like  you  hundiomt  Utonigidwi 
mi  *  leoec  Madbone  de  TooifiUe  told  us  the  tnidu-Jicre  la  alekter  fknthelMial 
invitiDg  me  to  diiiiieiw 

jDoAjtkm.  Twelve  lMiIlelimUebnia>pen--tfaal*t  whet  he  deMfvei. 

jUfarfvit.  I  do  not  intend  to  throw  ae  manj  away  i^en  him.  I  ihafl  hm  Mi 
eooneiB  aneated,  and  hia  dkmet  ahall  iniah  in  a  very  difieeeet  way  from  what  hekifai 
It  will  be  alao  the  laat  that  we  ahall  eat  in  thia  idand.  The  wind  ia  ftfomhle.  IW 
morrow  the  En^iah  Adniiial  will  eaat  anchor  bc^naNybooig.  I ahaU  maktwatdit 
Daniah  and  Oomaa  offioeia,  in  ^aame  manner  they  purpoaed  to  do  with  «. 

DonJmmu  Shoot  them,  ahoot  them,  shoot  than;  men  in  geocnl  are  aochmMMs 
that  they  are  acaicely  worth  the  cartridge  that  aeoda  them  into  theether  wwdd. 

j|far^i#.  The  devil !— aft  what  a  rate  yon  drive.  I  de  not  iMcod  topottff  lam 
deadi  eicqit  die  ReaidcBt,  whom  I  ahall  have  wen  and  dnly  han§ed  to  teach  UniMi 
dining-Toom  dwuld  be  hdd  aa  aacvad  aa  the  plaee  where  a  eangreaa  holda  ita  ■ilivi' IW 
morrow  heahall  aerve  as  an  example  to  allfhtme  diplnmarista,  and  aaaaifitaiidi^ 

JDomJuatt»  Amen! 

Marquii.  Take  this  note  to  Colmtl  Zamora^et  aU  the  eouiais  be  awtoi  Ik 
tying  actilleiy  baa  anived — I  am  gmng  to  write  to  die  eommandant.  Hie  frMnml 
be  oeenpied  by  die  grenadieia  of  Catalonia.  AM  the  legimeata  will  aeinaHf  <<■ 
o*clock  upon  the  parade,  and  if  the  devil  do  not  meddle  widi  h^  the  Tnam^f^ 
Cervoahall  noifind  a  am^  man  here  to  anawer  to  hia  caO. 

JMm  Jmm.  Akl  GeMiali  lalxeady  loogtofindmyadf  AMato  AMawhhthilMi 

8cEVX  IV.— ^  jmiit^fmm. 
MAMamn,  'Dov  Jvax,  Me  RxstDXiTT*  Chaklsb  Lxblavc,  a^mUhf  JkM^ 
Q€rmam  Ofietra  ai  Table, 

Charles  Lebiane.  Let  the  deaacrt  be  brouglit  in. 

RetidenU  Eh  !  not  yet^  not  yet— it  ia  not  yet  time;  wehave  nocdane dUf. 

Marquis.  'W^at^s  the  matter  widi  yon,  Btton;  yon  iqi^peartobeonwdB? 

Mesideni,  Nothing,  absdntely  nothing,  Oeneial ;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  MtaaeiMf 
— >I  wished  to  tell  you  not  to  diink  that  wine — ^I  am  going  to  bribg  m  some  *UA  a 
particularly  excellent,  that  I  have  had  by  me  fbr  a  long  time.    I  diall  go  te  it  i^idC 

Charles  Lehlanc  [in  a  hw  vok$\.  Send  a  aervant. 

Resident.  No— I  never  conMe  the  keya  of  my  eeBar  t#  dMBM-tbeyare  toosvknili 
diey  always  break  my  botdes. 

Charles  Lehlanc,  Oh !  he  is  afraid  of  broken  botdea.  60^  then ;  we  diallirti^ 
mence  die  desaert  till  yomr  return. 

Resident.  No  ceremony,  I  entreat  you— eat  away.  [Goef  otO^-^-thc  dessert  is  Ir^u^  * 

Marquis  [to  Charks  LeUane],  Yon  appear  to  have  been  in  die  army,  Sh? 

Charles  Lehlanc.  It  is  not  impoeaible.  But  fbr  the  preaent  quarter  of  an  hear  I « 
secretary  to  Mr.  Resident ;  and,  moreover,  very  much  at  your  service. 

Marquis.  Don  Juan,  do  you  recollect  an  oflfeer  that  we  picked  up  in  TaeSt^^  1* 
had  been  covered  widi  wounds,  and  thrown  into  a  ditch  by  the  Cossadn. 

Oiarles  Lehlanc.  May  the  devil  strangle  them— it  was  I— you  have  a  good  rna^T* 
OeneraL  Now,  my  good  friends ;  attention  to  the  word  of  eemmaad.  Ai  I*^ 
representative  ibr  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ^  Mr.  Resident,  seeing  he  hss  shsndoaed  kv 
post— I  am  going  to  propose  to  you  the  healUi  of  our  own  litde  OotponL  H««*» 
the  heakfa  of  His  Majesty,  die  Emperor !  Long  live  the  Emperor !  \asiie\,  ^^ 
devil  do  diey  not  make  their  appearance  ? 

[The  DasMhtmdGermm^pcen  fits  Udr^^^ 

The  Marquis  [riHn/f].  It  is  now  my  tcHB,  OentkoMB,  and  I  hare  tk  ^^^f 
proposing  die  healdi  of  His  Majesty,  Ferdinand  VIL  mng9i9f^mi^^'^^ 

f^ie  ^p«ili4  q^k^fv.  LiisfiH  dM  Kbe  [liH^ 
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(ytarUt  Leblane.  LongUre  ilie  Bmpenr  (-^^m,  on,  light  hort«Mn  1  Qcntitly  I  antse 
'  yon*    Come,  you  Danish  CanaUk,  moMt  one  I 

[Spanish  soldUrt  enter ^  Charles  Leblaitc  i$  iumrmed.  Tk$  ^ttndHoe  $/  <Aa 
back  tcene  open,  the  JEngUeh  fleet,  with  all  their  flage  flying,  i$  mm  firing  a 
tabtte  a  Josful  ehout  from  the  Spanish  regiments  ii  heard. 
MarpUs,  Your  light  bonemea  are  in  prison,  Mr.  Secretaij.  Banish  and  Qntam 
officers — Oentlemen,  it  is  with  regret  that  I  must  require  your  words  of  honour  not  to 
make  any  attempt  to  oppose  oar  design  all  resistanee  woiUd  be  vain,  and  your  couiage 
ia  wnfficinntly  known,  not  to  need  any  further  proof.  Resome  your  swords,  yoa  are  no 
longer  prisoncn.  Heretolbre  we  haye  fought  together  under  ^  same  banner,  a  fatem 
4mj  Bsay  find  us  combating  in  the  some  ranks  under  the  flag  of  liberty.  We  quit  yoa 
to  fly  to  the  defence  of  our  country,  for  before  swearing  to  Senre  the  Emperor,  we  owed 
our  blood  to  Spain  ;^farewell,  Oentlemen.  Spanish  officers — I  know  too  wdl  the  oorpa 
I  haTo  the  honour  of  commanding,  to  doubt  for  an  instant,  the  alacrity  with  which  eadi 
of  you  win  answer  to  the  call  of  his  country— yon  wtt  gobig  to  measure  your  swords  with 
the  tyrants  and  conquerors  of  the  wodd,  and  tha  crowd  of  foreign  slaves,  whom  they  are 
driving  upon  Spain.  Yon  will  find  our  aimiea  diaorganiaed  and  destroyed,  but  every 
Spaniard  has  become  a  soldier,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Morena  already  attest  that  out 
^easaotiy  can  vanquish  the  victors  of  Ansterilts.  Treadiery  has  delivered  up  our 
fortified  towns  to  the  enemy ;  our  arsenals  are  also  in  his  power.  But  in  each  of  mn 
imwaUed  towns  is  a  Palafoz,  and  our  dtadds  have  become  aa  impregnable  as  that  of 
faragosML.  AD  our  pvovincea  are  overrun  by  the  enettiy-^bnt  every  where  the  Frsndi 
are  besieged  in  their  camps.  Our  king  is  a  captive — ^but  we  have  stiU  the  Frla^gj 
•^or  Spain,  Gentlemen,  and  war  without  quarter  to  tka  Jiwdk  1 

AIL  For  Spahi ! 
*  Mmrfuk.  I  ma  going  to  pass  the  tnopt  in  review.     Bo  yod,  Bw  Jttao,  malDt  tture 
of  that  rascal,  the  Resident ;  you  know  my  intentions. 

[Qoes  out  with  the  Spanish  tfrnt  Dmisk  &0mrs. 
CharU$  LeUwuu  Taidi,  Colonel— this  is  a  comical  tnming  of  the  tablss.    But  may 
I  be  hanged  if  it  was  not  that  damned  mother  of  mint  that  sold  this  pass  vponiia. 
Donjtutn,  What  is  your  name  ? 

Charles  Leblane  Charles  Leblane,  lientenant  of  Orsnadisri  in  tbeliiipaikl  OttasAfc 
Hon  Juan,  Can  it  be  possible.  Sir,  that  an  officer  beki^ing  to  a  corps  to  jnsfly 
esteemed,  should  descend  to  the  trade  of  an  assassin  ? 

darfesLe^/aiic.  That  thle  does  not  apply  to  me.  I  dki  not  mtend  to  sssiMinal  ii  any  <ae. 
Don  Juan,  And  those  light  horaemen  ? 

Ckarles  LOUmc  In  the  first  plaee,  they  were  not  to  have  fired,  but  it  the  laM  eartie* 
mity ;  and  even  in  that  case,  it  corld  not  be  called  an  assassination,  bat  an  amboseadtfy 
which  is  quite  a  different  thing.  To  assassmate,  may  become  a  solmndrel  of  a  mank  or 
a  mtmthard;  but  an  ambuscade  is  tiot  degradbg  to  a  brave  officer. 

JDon  Juan.  Sir,  you  appear  to  be  much  better  acquainted  with  the  articles  of  die 
military  code  than  wi&  the  distinctions  of  ri^  and  wrong.  But  will  yoa  tell  me  what 
that  soldier  merits  who  comes  to  an  ambuscade  out  of  uniform  ? 

Charles  Leblane  I  feel  that  if  you  order  me  to  be  shot,  as  you  have  the  right,  I  shall 
not  have  a  word  to  say ;  but  stiD  as  I  am  very  anxious  not  to  be  taken  for  a  moucAard  by 
a  brave  ofllcer,  I  beg  you  to  remark  (and  note  that  I  do  not  ask  for  my  Hfo),  thst  I  have, 
in  no  way  whatsoever,  sought  to  find  out  your  secrets,  to  see  where  your  regiments  were 
encamped,  or  your  artillery  phuxd— nothing  at  all  of  that  kind.  I  laid  in  ambuscade 
for  you,  as  I  have  had  already  the  honoor  of  telfing  you.  I  avow  diat  I  waa  wrong  to 
come  dressed  like  a  fMJWn  •— and  yet  thia  coat  ?^No,  I  can  never  make  it  out  a  military 
one.  Come,  I  see  I  must  have  a  bullet  through  my  head  to  teadi  me  never  again  t 
quit  my  uniform. 

*  A  name  of  oontcmpt  by  whidi  the  Frendi  mihtary  dengD«l«  Um  ciriiiiBi* 
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'  Dtfit  JTium.  No-^yoQ  hate  m  name  vfakh  savei  you,  M.  Lddaiic; 

CAorlM  Leblanc  Ah  !  ProhaUy  yoa  an  in  lore  with  either  my  mocfaer  or  risUr,  ib 
aerre  in  the  regiment  of  mouchardt. 

•  Don  Jwau  Silence  1 

Charlet  LebUmc  To  the  doTil  with  the  mouckarit!  Older  me  to  he  shot— I  iboikl 
not  like  to  have  it  said  that  the  life  of  an  officer  of  the  Imperial  Gruaid  was  Epndfat 
the  sake  of  such  amaitte, 
'  Don  Juan.  No— I  give  you  your  life  in  consideration  of  your  courage. 

Charles  LebUmc  I  accept  it  on  that  condition.  Colonel,  you  ave  an  excdlait  filfr, 
you  hare  the  look  of  a  hrave  soldier,  though  you  hare  not  yet  bttten  so  many  cBlnifi 
as  I  have.  And  yet  I  am  but  a  poor  devfl  of  a  lieutenant,  and  yon— CNi !  vfann 
excdlent  service  that  of  Spain  must  be. 

Don  Juan,  Should  you  wish  fm  a  company  in  our  division  ? 

CkarUs  Leblanc  No,  the  devil  take  me  if  I  do.  I  should  prefer  being  cut  inloqai* 
ten  rather  than  wear  any  but  the  French  cockade. 

Enter  a  Sebocakt. 

*  Sergeant  Colond— we  have  been  aeddng  every  where  for  the  Rendent,  bat  ant 
find  him.    However,  the  rope  is  quite  ready  at  the  inn-door. 

Charles  Leblanc  Ah !  ah !  and  so  there  is  a  halter  dang^g  over  the  door,  imiad  if 
the  sign  of  the  Tlnee  Crowns. 

Enter  Madame  de  Coulakges,  dressed  in  the  unifbrm  of  Don  Juan^sngimmi 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  Colonel,  your  regiment  is  about  to  march  and  oolf  miH  ^ 
you. 

Don  Juan,  Oh!  mydearElixa! 

Charles  Leblanc  [aside^  and  turning  awtq/].  My  sister !  May  the  devil  fetdi  bet  I 

Don  Juan*  There  is  the  cannon  giving  the  signal  of  d^aiture.  Come,  mj  dcflA 
love. 

Madame  de  Coulanges.  Farewell  France.    I  shall  never  see  you  again ! 

Charles  Leblanc  [aside'\,  France  is  well  rid  of  you.  [AhudJ\  Adieu,  Ookad,!^ 
not  thank  you.  [  Don  Juan^  Madame  de  Coulanges^  and  Spanish  seWtn  g9 1^ 

Charles  Leblanc  [at  the  window].  Gallant  lookmg  troops,  faith !  charming  cmfi^ 
What  a  fine  thing  to  command  a  division  sudi  as  that.  By  the  ri^  iltfd^*  >* 
column !  march !  How  stupidly  these  Danes  stare  at  than  like  so  many  pln^  ff^- 

Resident  entersy  opening  the  door  cautiousfy, 
'  Resident,  I  hear  no  noise — all  must  be  over.    I  may  now  venture,  as  I  no  1"P 
hear  the  voices  of  the  Spaniards.    Ah  I  my  dear  Lieutenant,  you  here !    Have  veoa 
managed  our  afiairs  in  gaUant  style.    I  was  obliged  to  make  head  againstsd00<^ 
them  bebw  stairs.    Why  the  devil  did  you  not  wait  for  me  ? 

Charles  Leblanc  Jjodk  out  of  the  window. 

BesidenU  Heavens!  La  Romana  at  the  head  of  the  Spaniards!  WhatdoaiDtkB 
mean? 

Charles  Leblanc  It  means  that  we  have  been  betrayed,  that  I  should  have  bMi  ^ 

but  for  Colonel  Juan  Diaz,  and  that  ihey  are  looking  for  you  to  hang  you ! 

Resident,  To  hang  me! 

CAor^M  Led/offfc.  They  wish  to  make  you  serve  as  a  sign  to  this  inn ;  do  yon  a«  tv 

halter  ?  It  is  your  neck  diat  it  waits  for. 

Resident,  To  hang  me! 
'    Charles  Leblanc,  Yes,  truly— I  wish  you  a  happy  time  of  it,  Mr.  RcsidcDt. 

Resident,  Oh !  Heavens !  and  will  you  not  defend  me.  Lieutenant? 

Charles  Leblanc  WhsX  can  I  do  ?  I  am  disarmed.  The  best  thing  jou  OP 4^<*^ 
ask  pardon  of  these  Gendemen  and  Ladies.  \ 

Resident,  Thus  finishes  the  comedy :  excuse  the  faulta  of  the  antboct 
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THE  QUARTERLY  HEVIEW,  No.  LXIIL 

Ths  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  has  realised  the  fears  of  its 
friends,  and  gratified  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  enemies. 
'  A  more  impracticable  mass  of  dulness  we  have  not  encountered  for  many 
tk  day ;  not  a  trace  of  talent  of  any  one  sort  or  description  is  discoverable 
ihipoughout  its  dreary  pages.  In  Mr.  Gifford's  time^  the  manner  of  this 
.leview  was  far  superior  to  the  matter;  under  the  new  editor,  the  one  is 
-exactly  worthy  of  the  other ;  the  varnish  has  departed,  and,  poor  as  the 
naked  material  is,  it  is  disfigured  with  blots  and  blemishes  of  style,  for 
which  a  schoolboy  would  sufier  correction.  'People  used  to  say  formerly 
that  though  the  Quarterly  was  not  famous  for  depth  of  thought,  or  any 
extraerdinary  devodon  to  truth,  yet,  that  it  possessed  some  literary 
merit  (a  miserable  measure  of  praise  to  be  sure) ;  now,  all  things  corres^ 
pond,  and  nonsense  is  tattled  in  appropriate  slip-slop.  This  is  as  it  should 
he,  and  we  are  disposed  to  give  due  credit  to  Mr.  Coleridge  for  having 
presented  his  Review  in  a  guise  so  strictly  suitable  to  its  matter.  There 
is  now  no  trickery,  no  wordy  embellishments,  no  setting  off  of  common- 
places in  sounding  phrases;  nay,  the  very  decencies  of  grammar  are 
^dispensed  with,  and  the  ordinary  proprieties  of  speech  are  disregarded  ; 
thus  the  most  idle  reader  sees  the  thing  precisely  as  it  is  in  all  its  nake4 
nothingness.  The  Quarterly  has  suddenly  moulted ;  its  fine  plumage 
lias  disappeared^^and  those  persons  whose  eyes  would  never  have  searched 
below  a  specious  surface,  have  now  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  lean  a 
carrion  it  is.  The  public  have  to  thank  the  ingenuousness  of  the  new 
editor  for  this  honest  display. 

The  first  article  is  called  Church  rf  England  Missions;  it  com- 
mences with  the  following  sentence,  ^^  Before  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits,  Muratori  triumphantly  appealed  to  their  missions,  as  one  of  the 
visible  and  evident  signs  that  the  Roman  Catholic  was  the  true  Church.** 
Muratori's  idea  of  proving  the  truth  of  certain  doctrines  by  the  conduct 
of  a  certain  set  of  men  seems  sufficiently  absurd,  and  we  were  prepared 
for  some  ridicide  of  the  notion,  but  before  the  writer  gets  to  the  end  of 
his  first  short  paragraph,  he  adopts  the  absurdity  of  transferring  it  to  the 
Protestant  side  of  the  question^  and  gravely  observes  that,  '^  There  is, 
indeed,  little  temerity  in  affirming,  that  a  comparison  between  the  plain 
sincerity  of  the  Protestant  accounts"  (of  missions),  "  and  the  elaborate 
^machinery  of  the  Catholics  would  go  far  towards  satisf3ang  any  sane 
mind  upon  the  question  which  is  the  true  church."  The  knights  of  old,  by 
a  process  of  lo^,  somewhat  similar  and  equally  rational,  made  their 
own  deeds  in  arms  a  proof  of  their  mistresses'  superlative  beauty.  One 
cannot  exactly  comprehend  how  A.'s  knocking  B.  off  his  horse  could  be 
evidence  of  C's  beauty,  and  one  marvels  no  less  how  Z.'s  zeal  in 
preaching  the  Scriptures  in  Africa,  can  be  evidence  of  the  truth  of  cer« 
tain  doctrines  received  in  England  and  disputed  at  Rome.    The  article 
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proceeds  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  commencement,  but  as  It  is  an 
unmanageable  wodlpack  of  a  thing,  we  do  not  much  cave  to  meddle  witii 
it ;  the  author  appears  to  have  written  it  with  the  design  of  having  an 
open  hit  at  the  Catholics,  and  a  sly  hit  at  the  Evangdical  folks.  For  a 
specimen  of  his  performance  in  the  latter  way,  we  quote  a  delectaUe 
stroke  of  satire;  a  more  unwieldy  essay  at  wit  we  never  remember  to 
have  seen. 

In  thii  oQAbunt  of  leal  one  miisioDary  society  of  a  moie  questionable  dcwriptiaB  Ims 
been  imdtuted,  its  piaiemtd  dengn  being  « tba  gmaeal  evangeltetien  of  Btm 
Bntauu*  Evamg*U%uUon  I  BUsg  lu,  mfuu  a  word.  Tbe  fiieodf  of  itli^on  aie  caflid 
upon  bytheinstitutozB  of  thie  Home  Misnonary  Society,  ^  to  connect  the  eternal  iotcceiti 
of  their  perishing  fellow^ainnera  with  their  tours  for  recreation  or  business,'  and  to 
*  combine  Aeb  energies  for  the  diffiision  of  evangelical  truth  by  every  practicd  method, 
tffl  not  a  city  or  town,  village  or  hamlet,  shaU  remain  destitute  of  the  means  of  srfvation.' 
The  society  it  leemi  has  discovertti,  that  there  are  in  this  kingdom,  'nmnerocis  places, 
.where  a  short  sermon  and  hunied  pisyen  are  aU  tha  religioas  instiiictkni  aftided  ftsoi 
week  to  week;  that  in  others,  that  scanty  instruction  is  only  had  moodily;  in  otbm, 
quarterly  or  half  yearly,  and  in  others  not  at  all.  But  this  is  not  all ;  they  have  dis- 
covered that  there  are  towns  and  cities  in  Great  Britain  desUiute  of  the  meam  of  saha- 
Hon.  Perhaps  then  we  may  have  been  hitherto  mistaken  concerning  the  rite  of  Old 
^aium,  and  they  have  Amnd  that  celebrated  dty  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  ftiDy 
poppkd,  and  having  kjetnotMngbnUtsrcKgion  and  its  two  representatives.  Or  imne 
P«>bri)ly—^,  notwithstanding  001  laqpeet  fl>r  whatever  is  slatsd  in  an  official  nport, 
we  cannot  yst  entirdy  believe  that  towM  and  ciriea  in  Ak  ^^p^ffniMft  trtatr  irf  d^imiida 
exist  among  us  above  ground,  |>erAai»*  <Ae3^  m^  ikat^  ojw««d  «  h^ 
to  the  submerged  city  of  Ariconium,  whicA,  as  he  who  was  inspired  by  Oder  ieUs  as, 
WfOc  inan  earthquake  ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  because  Herefordshire  appears 
40  h^  been  a  favourite  scene  of  their  exploratory  travels.  A  BritUh  Hereutanenm 
wmUdyisideed,  bemrmredi$eopery,  and  eepedsmywUh  the  people  aU  aUve :  Ae«s«rtf 
^U  not  be  a  Utile  curious  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  msbterranem  eiiiMemi,  who  art 
imwant  of  the  gospel;  what  has  been  their  mannef  of  life  ^  the  bwer  regions f  what 
euhstttute  they  have  found  for  the  sun,  (a  secret  patticuUkly  desirable  to  us  at  soma 
seasons  of  the  year  ;)  and  what  their  present  religion  may  be. 

«  Palladian  Architecture  of  Italy r  which  stands  second,  is  an  article 
witten  m  the  extreme  of  the  twaddling  fashion.     The  matter  is  in- 
tiffensive  enough,  but  the  style  in  this  age  of  toleraUy'good  writing  is 
qmteacunosity,  more  especiaUy  in  a  Quarterly  Journal  particukrly 
mce  in  this  matter,  and  confessedly  critical  to  a  furious  degree.     The 
Ftotheon  at  Rome,  is  spoken  of  as,  -  a  building  to  which  at  the  same 
^e,  fve  are  greatly  indebted  for  setting  the  example  of  the  beautiful 
Jomes  wWch  adorn  so  many  of  our  modern  churches,"  p.  48.     Would  to 
heaven,  that  some  of  our  graceless  bufldings  would  mend  their  manners, 
and  set  examples,  and  that  the  nation  might  be  '  indebted;  to  them  for 
any  thing  but  the  money  which  they  cost     In  the  style  of  aU  twaddlere 
«&e  author  of  the  paper  under  consideration  is  incessantly  hoping  and 
Jcanng,  and  s(yrrowing  about  something  or  other:  he  is  sorry  that  the 
magnificence  of  Genoa  is  very  deficient  in  real  architectural  taste,  and 
fW  ^Z.^  *^^  ^^^^^  0^  a  church  at  Naples  wiU  be  worthy  of  it; 
tMs  building,  we  are  told,  promUes  magnificence.     Such  slip-slop  as  the 
rcmowmg  also  occurs  plentifully  in  every  page-^^  The  work  of  Cknmt 
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CiobgiuM  bW  ifiticli  greater  pretentfoiui^  and  from  Us  prite  tannot 
3MXPX0T  ft  great  ntunbcr  of  purchaserB,"  p.  65*  Alas,  poor  work ! 
*  Nolwd/g  coming  to  purchase  me,  nobody's  coming  to  fttty.**  In 
iitiotiier  place**-^'  Thong|h  the  fa9ade  of  San  Carlo  cannot  ccmpare  in 
purity  of  design  with  that  of  our  Covent  Garden."  We  now  take 
#mtettce8  at  random— ^'' Architectural  taste  has  improved  in  Rome,  as 
^i*«ll  as  the  rest  of  Italy,"  p.  58 ;  L  e.  the  rest  of  Italy  has  improved  in 
Home.  ^'  Its  front  is  ornamented  with  composite  eolnmns  and  pilasters, 
fluted  and  reeded,  over  a  rustic  basement  and  above  the  frieze,  which 
inight  have  been  in  better  taste ;  a  balustrade^  with  arms  and  statues," 
p.  50*  The  verb  was  probably  thought  not  worthy  of  insertioQ*  And 
Ak  artiek,  abmiadifngasit  dots  in  fUoli  cnoi%  has  passed  under  tht  eye 
ufaiieditorl 

Art  S.  ^^  Earfy  Soman  History.'*  This  paper  on  Early  Roman 
Histdry,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  setting  watering  places  in  their  true 
light.  By  process  of  going  to  watering  places,  it  appears,  that  men  lose 
their  pedpa^  and  jgnorano^  that  is  to  sayi  if  they  travel  in  the  Dilly, 
fod  ooBverse  with  their  fellow  passengers  about  the  price  of  things,  the 
fiuhions,  «nd  the  weather ;  and  ii^  in  sluni^,  they  make  themsdves 
agreeaUe,  and  talk  of  Jack,  and  Dick,  and  Tom,,  and  so  forth;  for  other* 
wise  the  journey  is  thrown  away,  and  they  anive  at  Margate  and 
Ramyttf)  or  may  be  at  Jfoightoa,  just  as  ignorant  and  pedantic  as  thej 
set  out.    As  a  specimen  of  twaddling  we  hold  this  to  be  unmatched. 

With  fiir  Biofft  btatk  thui  i^hn  It  wto  otigiiu^  ^okeo*  we  may  doit  s^,  ttuit  ^  we 
IttTe  made  evoy  land  and  evea7  lea  accetiiblB  to  ouz  enterpEiM ;'  yet  our  oommunica- 
tkm,  ezteunve  as  it  is,  with  foreign  ootmtriea^  is  far  surpassed  by  that  wonderful  inter- 
nal intercourse^  by  which  the  remotest  comers  of  our  own  island,  we  trust  that  ere  long 
We  may  say  isfamds,  are  connected  and  bound  together,  one  with  anothef.  We  beUeve 
it  Is  no  essggehrtion  to  say,  diat  if  any  two  gentlemen  were  to  be  thrown  together  by 
aceld«itinastiige-co«ckinaoypart6ftheeeinitry,  aad  woald  consent  to  enteclM^ 
into  cQaTeaatkn,  dicy  wooU  soon  find  some  doe  penon^  if  not  many  I  with  whom 
they  were  both  aoqjuainted,  and  wovld  thas  have  something  of  a  tie  to  prevent  thena 
fiom  Steeling  towards  each  other  as  perfect  strangers.  This  is  one  good  produced  by  our 
locomotive  habits,  a&d  by  the  practice  of  visiting  waterings-places  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  khigdom ;  and  it  is  one  whidi,  if  duly  considered,  will  be  found  of  immense  import, 
itteei  It  preduces  directly  an  amdgalSen  of  the  several  dasses  of  society;  me&differmg 
widely  in  naik  and protesioa  associate  with  each  other;  and' thus,  fitom  the  mixtore  of 
their  acquaintanoe,  even  when  €b»  circle  of  it  be  small,  they  lose  that  pedantry  and 
ignorance  which  are  the  invariable  ooasequenoes  of  living  alone,  or  associating  only  with 
persons  who  view  every  thing  in  the  same  light  with  themselves.  As  far  as  the  interests 
of  Utetature  are  conceftied,  we  believe  that  this  vigorous  and  healthy  circulation, 
reaching,  as  it  does,  to  the  remotest  comers  of  Great  Britain,  is  even  more  beneficial 
tentbepeBrftMtft«kloin«i}oyedbytbe  jMress;  silitoBgh  doubtless  that  fhsedom,  as 
wdlasthewholechaneterefoarpeUttciaiBStitntieaii,iafiivourableto  the  perledtion  of 
the  andttstanding  in  a  degree  which  can  har^y  be  estimated  too  highly. 

From  the  number  before  us,  we  diould  be  inclined  to  infer  that  die 
Quartdrly  Reviewers  do  not  go  WB&skeD!dj  of^n  to  the  sea-sid^,  the 
aitldes  do  not  smadt  of  the  virtues  of  the  stage-coach ;  we  have,  indeed, 
the  jutabie  of  it^  but  not  that  freedom  from  pedantry  and  ignorance 
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which  it  produced  by  oQmxneroe  with  four  inside  and  &x  out.  Weam 
we  Mr*  Coleridge,  we  would  send  off  all  the  contributors  incontinently  to 
the  Land's  End  for  the  benefit  of  the  journey,  and  they  diould  not 
write  another  line  until  they  had  talked  two  or  three  hundred  nules  of 
Jack,  and  Dick,  and  Tom,  and  Harry,  with  all  comers. 

In  the  next  page,  the  author  falls  foul  of  the  Eton  Greek  Gramnuu^ 
and  shows  very  dearly  in  a  note  on  it,  that  he  stands  much  in  need  of  the 
instructions  of  an  English  Grammar. 

It  will  be  Men  at  once  that  we  refer  to  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar ;  ^y  whom  St  was 
^rtt  written^  or  what  diaracter  it  deseryet  to  bear  in  rdation  to  the  then  existing  ttata  of 
knowledge,  we  know  noC-4mtit  k  decidedly  behind  the  present  age,  and  does  not  tend 
to  gire  boys  an  aeourate  knowledge  of  die  parts  of  speech,  or  the  principles  of  syntax. 
We  cannot  bnt  think  tet  it  might  well  become  some  of  die  membera  of  the  anHftfatf 
body,  whoha?e  *  all  appliances  and  means,'  present  leisure,  past  ei)>eri^ooe,  saiifianc 
iurning  HtM^ln  Mome^  as  erery  one  knows,  a  hi^  degree  of  it,  and.  an  mdmirokk 
libmy ;  to  do  something  fbr  its  improrement.  From  the  masters  tfacmselveB  it  would 
be  most  unreasonable  to  expect  any  labour  in  addition  to  their  present  oyerwhdming 
occuuations. 

"  Sufficient  learning  in  all,  in  some.**  What  in  the  name  of  Prisdan 
could  the  writer  find  no  substantive,  fior  the  acquirements  of  the  ocd« 
legiate  body,  did  he  (the  satirical  rogue !)  leave  a  blank  for  it,  and  has 
ibe  careful  and  most  critical  editor  n^^ected  to  fill  it  up  ? 

Art  IV — ''  Origm  tf  EquUaile  Jurisdiclkm:'—We  had  rather  get 
into  Chancery  itself  than  plunge  into  such  an  article  as  this,  it  contains 
thirty-three  pages,  chiefly  filled  with  the  tides  of  Kings'  reigns,  Edw.  I. 
and  Edw.  IL,  Edw.  I.  and  Edw.  III.,  Henry  II.  and  Henry  III.,  and 
such  promising  looking  reading,  but  we  have  read  it,  and  a  rare  jumble 
it  is,  '^  confusion  worse  confounded." 

'^  SotUk  Americ(i/'  a  review  of  Mr.  CalddeugVs  book  follows,  and  in 
the  first  pangn4[»h  we  were  struck  by  the  generous  o^ousness  of  the 
writer^s  style.  <'  Lamentable,"  says  he,  ^'  as  the  fate  of  this  fine  hit 
unfortunate  country  may  have  been,  in  the  best  of  times  that  are  gone 
by,  p.  125."  It  is  very  obliging  in  him  to  assure  tts  that  past  times 
"  are  gone  6y."  There  is  nothing  particularly  deserving  of  notice  in 
this  paper,  which  is  dull  and  long,  except  that  the  author  opines  that  a 
good  large  glass  of  brandy  is  not  the  proper  treatment  for  a  run-away 
negro,  and  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  think  unammously  tWt  it  is  likely 
to  operate  "  rather  as  a  reward  for  past  oflfences,  than  encouragement 
for  future  amendment ;"  the  English  halts  a  little  here,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  sentence  is  the  grandest  in  the  whole  number ;  it  is  a  pity  that  so 
fine  and  stately  a  thing  should  have  been  expended  on  a  glass  of  liquor. 
We  had  nearly  omitted  a  famous  bounce  which  the  reviewer,  good  easy 
man !  inserts  merely  as  an  '^  extraardmary  circumstance.'* 

In  ^  provmoe  of  the  Mines  the  following  extraordinary  drcumttanoe  is  said  to  hare 
happened: 

**  At  Sahit  Joao  del  Rey,  ayoong  num  went  into  the  woods,  was  bitten  on  dMifliiei^ 
by  a  rattle-cnake,  came  home  ill  and  died.  His  widow  (time  bemg  Teiy  piecioiis  viifa 
tiie  Mr  fSK  ia  Bpscil)  soon  iparvied  again,  and  her  second  availed  himself  o#  the  do^Mt 
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ftb0fi»C,tndamaDgeUierllliiigtpat  opapalrof  boots.  He wai iliortlx tftevwiclt 
akeo  iU  and  died.  A  tfaiid  hasband  followed  and  experienced  the  tame  fate.  Anodier 
Inudlian,  licde  alarmed  by  what  had  happened,  and  indnced,  perhaps,  by  the  aocu« 
anlation  of  wealth,  became  the  fomdi  husband,  and  by  chance  disooyered  the  fang  of  a 
atile>snake  stiekmg  throng  the  instep  of  the  boot,  whidibebg  worn  by  hispredeoessors, 
ladi  in  a  climate  whaie  mortification  soon  occois,  been  without  donbt  ih»  canse  of  their 


**  Mr.  Dibdin's  Library  Companion." — ^Eight  pages  of  fatigait^ 
rony^  by.  force  oi  which  the  Quarterly  yery  gallantly  slays  the  dam. 
!>ne  would  have  thou^t  that  ppor  Mr.  Dibdin  had  been  sufficiently 
punished  in  the  Westminster  Review  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  cxitkal 
ustice.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  find  the  following  paragraph  in  a 
^eyiew  so  scandalously  fitidty  in  style  as  the  Quarterly  now  ia,  and  so 
ouch  given  to  puffing  for  a  boc^Lseller  as  it  always  has  been,  continues 
o  be,  and  ever  will  be  as  long  as  it  is  published  in  Albemarle-street,  by 
Fdm  Murray. 

''  Critics,  however,  as  ne  are,  we  will  confess  that  no  fauUt  in  style 
pretty>feUows  they  are  to  talk  of  style)  have  tried  our  patience  so  muck 
fs  the  miserable  system  of  puffing,  which  disgraces  this  no  less  than  Mr. 
[Dibdin's  other  puUicadons.  Knowing  no  more  of  him,  or  his  station 
n  life,  than  we  learn  from  his  title-page,  we  are  yet  provoked  to  see  a 
nember  of  his  profession  lower  himself  into  a  sort  of  walking  pufT  for 
looksellers  and  book  collectors,  engravers  and  auctioneers.  Yet  so  it  is  ; 
mffing,  oblique  and  direct,  unmeasured,  unceasing  puffing,  is  more  than 
Ay  thing  else,  the  characteristic  of  the  volume,"  p.  158.  So  true  it  is 
kStheScotchsay,  that  the  ''fastest  thief  calls  loudest  fie." 

Art.  VII.— '^  PaHand  Present  Stateefthe  Cbwnify."— Of  course,  we 
vcre  prepared  to  find  every  thing  en  beau  under  this  head,  and  we  were 
lot  disappointed.  Hitherto  the  Quarterly  has  made  a  great  display  of 
ts  imagination  on  this  subject;  in  this  paper,  for  the  first  time,  we 
hink  it  has  ventured  to  commit  to  paper  some  solid  truths  which 
actions  men  will  find  it  difficult  to  dispute.  For  example,  the  author 
loes  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that,  "  Few  persons  begin  to  bmld  new 
louses  till  they  have  obtained  the  means  both  of  building  and  afterwards^ 
if  living  in  them,"  p.  I67.  The  Reviewer  is  altogether  extremely  pro- 
bund  on  the  subject  of  building  houses ;  the  building  of  houses,  he 
ontends,  is  not  only  a  proof  that  there  is  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
Kiilding  of  houses,  but  it  is  a  mode  of  positively  increasing  the  wealth 
»f  the  nation,  for,  says  he,  "  The  sdte  of  the  building,  in  the  first 
»lace,  generally  acquires  an  additional  value,  from  the  circumstance  of 
leing  chosen  for  that  purpose.  The  materials  which  constitute  the 
everal  portions  of  a  house  are,  Anr  the  most  part,  of  little  value,  till  the 
Lifierent  descriptions  of  them  are  brought  into  contact  by  human  labour. 
Vhe  stone  which  is  valueless  in  the  quarry  becomes  immediately  valuable, 
vhen  brought  to  the  surface.  A  profit  out  of  it  is  gained  in  the  operation^ 
»y  the  labourers,  of  all  that  their  wages  exceed  the  cost  of  their  subsist* 
;Dce^  and  even  the  providing  their  subsistence,  their  clothings  and 
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lio«tdioU  Airoiture, leases  aproAttotbe  ttaddsnieiilHi^  flbjpplf  thoik 
Tbe  master  quarrier  derives  a  profit  to  the  amount  of  tlie  difibience 
between  the  wages  he  has  paid  and  the  price  for  which  he  sells  the  stone* 
^e  stone  must  be  conveyed  to  the  place  fixed  on  for  the  home  by  boati 
gt  waggons,  or  both,"  &c.  &«.  &g.  p.  168.  Of  a  truth,  this  ii  wottder* 
fill  Economy.  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  than  the  manner  M 
vrlnek  the  writ^  goes  on  to  describe  the  bnsmeas  of  house  boiUIii^  so 
oa  not  to  ofifend  polite  readers  by  the  mentkm  of  mean  tyngs.  Hehai 
occasion  to  speBk  of  mortar:  obseire  how  delicately  he  handles  tfi6 
matliev.  ^*  Before  the  crude  subetanoe  can  be  made  of  nse^  aMther  mot 
he  prepared  by  a  more  operose  pmseas,  to  cement  the  emerBl  ptuU  imio  it 
eolid  man,"  p*  l68.  But  we  must  leave  the  Reviewer  in  die  midst  of 
hii  brick  and  mortar,  and  pass  to  his  view  of  the  impttiveiiient  iB  ^ 
tonditioB  of  the  lowest  dan.  Such  strides  have  the  low^  orden  wait 
of  late  years  in  good  living,  that  ^'  wheaten  bread  is  now  almast 
nniversally  eaten,  and  even  fastidiously  selected  by  the  labouring  poor." 
The  rogoes  have  become  absdate  epicures.  A  fittle  further  on,  ^kt 
writer  sets  off  the  present  habitations  of  the  poor  by  contrasting  them 
^th  the  cott£^es  of  his  young  days ;  this  picture  is  realty  corious,  but 
we  cannot  help  thinking  ^t  the  painter  most  be  a  pzodigioudj  oU 
gentlemail* 

It  is  not  many  years  ago  that  the  cottages  in  the  country  had  no  flooring  but  thit 
trfaich  nature  ftirnished,  and  that  a  compositkm  of  lime  and  land  iras  bdidd  by  tbe 
aaighboiRS  of  him  who  enjoyed  aoefa  a  icfineBien^  as  a  luzwy  to  be  eatied*  Tbe  mal 
walls  were  rarely  coveted  with  any  coat  of  plasteikg;  there  w»  no  eeiiag  imdar  tie 
itmw  roof,  and  when  aay  chamber  wa$  mike  heueef  U  wa§  cocesaJMs  enly  by  aladte  cr 
iy  a  post  wUh  noichee  indented  to  receive  the  foot  in  cUmHng  fo  it*  The  doeei  aad 
windows  did  not  dose  sufficiently  to  exclude  the  rain  or  the  snow,  and  in  wet  weather 
puddles  were  scattered  over  the  inequalities  in  the  mud  floor.  It  b  now  rare  in  the 
country  to  see  a  cottage  without  a  brick  or  stone  or  wood  floor,  without  stairs  Co  its  dlam- 
ben>  Witboat^plasteiing  oa  the  wails  sad  without  doon  and  wMowt  tofcnUy  y 


'^  Irish  Fahy  Tales." — This  is  a  puff  direct  of  some  tales  which  hare 
been  written  by  somebody,  whom  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  or  the 
Quarteriy  Editor,  or  the  Quarterly  Publisher  desires  to  serve.  The 
artide,  which  is  made  up  of  long  extracts,  commences  wiA  this  torgid 
nonsense.  '*  Popular  tales  recommend  themselves  to  the  antiquary,  by 
i&ustrating  the  origin  or  connection  of  difierent  races  of  men  ;  to  the 
philosopher,  as  being  usually  the  vehicle  of  some  physical  or  mora! 
truth ;  and,  to  the  general  reader,  as  exhibiting  specimens  of  national 
manners,  and  aflbrding  innocent  and  not  irrational  entertainment."  The 
author  o£  the  Tales,  or  **  Storier,"  as  these  most  critical  gentlemen  are 
pleased  to  call  him,  is  likened  to  Ariosto,  or  rather  Ariosto  to  him,  with  a 
necessary  qualification  about  prose  and  poetry,  and  then  follow  some 
mennless  extracts,  which  show  the  favour  of  the  Reviewer  more  strongly 
dwn  the  merit  of  the  book.  After  these  specimens,  the  veriter  simpers 
after  this  silly  feshion.    '^  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  ait  mudr 
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pleased  with  tliis  little  work ;  we  will  confess^  that  like  the  miser^  '  we 
must  touch  something  real/  for  real  that  may  be  called 

'Mdi  duang  to  deiMDt 
From  tobcir  troth,  U  ttiU  to  Datoie  true, 
and  we  prefer  one  of  the  homeliest  of  these  stories^  exhibiting  some- 
thing of  nature  and  truth  to  " — ^but^  hold>  we  sicken. 

Sacred  Poetry, — There  are  two  whimsical  things  in  this  article. 
Ome  is  a  note,  in  which  the  Editor  says  that  he  has  altered  a  couplet  in 
an  extract,  in  order  to  avoid  a  grammatical  incorrectness,  which  strikes 
us  as  dr^H  enou^,  seeing  the  abundance  of  grammatical  errors  in  the 
Review  itself,  which  would  appear  more  especially  to  demand  his 
Editorial  care.  The  other  is  a  surmise,  in  p.  229,  that  Milton  drew  the 
portrait  of  the  Devil  with  peculiar  zest,  because  he  was  a  republican, 
and  therefore  had  a  partiality  for,  or  a  fellow  feeling  with,  old  NicL 

'^  Wines,  Ancient  and  Modem"  Though  a  paper  of  no  remarkable 
merit,  is  decidedly  the  best  in  the  number,  and  the  only  one  written  in  a 
workmanlike  manner.  It  is  said,  that  the  author  has  helped  himself 
out  of  an  article  on  Wines,  in  another  periodical ;  we  wish  that  his 
fellow  labourers  would  follow  his  examjde,  and  give  us  any  thing  but. 
their  own  lucubrations. 


FOUR  SONNETS 
COMPOSED  DURING  ASCOT  RAGE  WEEK, 

BT  A  psasoir  or  ssirTiionrT. 


No.  1. 


ASCOT. 

Addresied  to  William  WheatUih  Esq.  Jockey  to  Lord  Lowther. 

Hcrc'i  the  correct  Li»t  I  the  only  correct  Liat,  printed  by  authority. 

Crier  qfthe  Course, 

Show  me,  I  pray  you,  Wheatley !  For  I'm  here, 

A  youngster  at  these  revels  ;  show  to  me. 
As  they  go  by,  or  elsewhere  may  appear. 

The  characters  and  all  I  ought  to  s^e  ? 
Well  then — turn  this  way — "  turn  we  to  survey" 

The  great,  the  small ; — ^now,  that  is,  to  the  right. 
The  Duke  of  York  in  green,  upon  his  bay. 

Talking  to  Lady  Darlington  in  white : 
There  goes  Will  Arnold  to  ride  Waltz,  I  hear. 

And  on  the  poney,  this,  observe  him  fully, 
Is'Goodison  with  all  his  jockey  gear. 

That's  Mr.  Dilly— there,— near  Mr.  Gully ; 
Yonder  s  the  room  for  tt»  deux  cinque,  beneath 

The  betting  stand,  and  this,  Sir's  Ascot  Heath ! 
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TO  MULSTSBB. 

CWiOi  a  few  Notes  by  Bill  Wheadejr.) 

A  Hone !  a  Hone  i^Shaktpeare. 

Lo !  Stand  aside !  See  with  wliat  deer-like  pace 

The  lithe  and  glowing  racer  steps  along ! 
Following  his  urchin  guide  with  easy  grace. 

Just  fresh  from  conquest  throu^  that  mighty  thiODg! 
Mark  his  proud  neck^  his  nostrils  started  wide, 

His  full  yeins^  gorgeous  with  ancestral  *  blood ! 

His  eye  dilated,  and  the  embossed  stud 
Of  silver  foam  t  upon  his  golden  hide ! 
See  with  what  conscious  glory  he  goes  forth. 

Following  his  stripling  leader ;  this  iB  he 
That  lost  one  Southern  J  Day,— but  to  the  North, 

Now  looketh  for  a  matchless  victory ! 
To  day  triumphant,  what  hath  he  to  fear  ? 
**  How  carols  now  the  lusty  Muleteer  !  §  " 

•  Mtdeleer  wm  got  by  Muley,  out  of  Norah,  by  John  Bull,  out  of  Ninihk,  bf 
Florisel;  Onndun,  Rantipole,  by  Blank,  out  of  Joan,  lister  to  Cardeit,  bj  Bc^ 
Silrertail,  by  Wbitenote,  Rattle,  Darley  Arabian. 

f  Hf  won  easy,  beating  Cat  and  another  several  lengths.  Buttheday  wiibot|«i 
the  New  Mile  b  up  hill  all  the  way.  He  ran  in  however  on  a  tight  rein.  It  swt  ^ 
allowed  that  Will  Arnold  on  Cat  did  all  he  could. 

X  I  suppose  the  gentleman  means  the  Derby.  I  only  know  I  rods  to  oidav-v^ 
wen  to  go  away  and  make  strong  running  all  the  way.  I  led  as  £»  as  Tottoki* 
Conor,  but  oould  not  hold  the  pacefrom  the  severe  running  I  had  made.  lVk«* 
was  not  wdl  on  that  day,  which  Web  was,  but  he  will  do  his  work  in  the  St.  Uf^' 

§  I  don*t  understand  this  line. 

No.  3. 
BTON. 
Ah  f  fidds  beloved  in  vain  I 
There  never  sure  were  greener  meadows  than 

These  which  surround,  Eton !  thine  antique  pk  I 
Nor  ever,  to  my  fancy,  water  ran 

More  pleasantly,  or  with  a  brighter  smile. 
Than  this,  which  goeth  on  its  constant  way, 

Reflecting  placid  skies  and  stately  trees, 
Tuning  its  sweet  voice  to  the  urdmis'  play : — 

Ah  !  were  there  ever  happier  lads  than  these  !— 
I  trace  the  hrave  hrow,  through  the  tatter'd  hat. 

The  lusty  form  under  the  wdl-tom  coat ; 
The  sun-humt  hand  resting  upon  the  bat. 

The  open  collar,  and  the  tawny  throat : 
And  muse  if  Canning  ever  did  appear 

So  ragged,  bold,  and  brown,  as  any  here 
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WINMOE  CABTLB. 

It  was  a  vast  and  Tenerable  jnlt,^Bifr<m* 

The  day  is  over^  and  tlie  silent  moon 

Sleepeth  serenelj  upon  Windsor  Towers; 
Oil !  sweet  it  is,  after  the  noisy  hours, 

The  heat^  the  mad  confusion^  of  the  noon ; 
To  wander  here,  and  muse  on  centuiies  fled. 

To  nurse  entranced  thoughts,  charm'd  as  the  mijbJt, 
Thoughts  oi  the  gracious  wad  the  gallant  Dead, 

Whose  spirits  love  to  walk  in  this  mild  light ! 
Here  Surry  pass'd  a  sweet  imprisonment. 

Sighing,  on  nights  like  this,  a  lover's  sighs; 
The  while  upon  the  walls  he  dreaming  leant. 

And  to  the  Mayden  tower  upraised  his  eyes, 
Here,  with  the  muse,  he  weaved  the  magic  line. 
And  wrought  the  web  of  fame,  for  Genddine  ! 


ON  THE  PROJECTED  mPROVEMENTS  OF  ST.  JAMES'S  PARK. 

.  Aftbr  a  long  period  of  ne^ect,  the  spirit  of  improvement  has  at 
last  fallen  upon  our  capital,  and  London  is  now  about  to  prove  that  it 
possesses  a  taste  for  somewhat  more  than  honest  plain  buildings  of  '^  good 
brown  bricL"  R^;ent-street  has  become  the  new  wonder  of  the  world  ; 
but  we  have  inspected  Mr.  Nash's  plan,  and  are  happy  to  say,  that  our 
wondering  is  yet  far  from  exhausted. 

For,  wonderful  to  tell.  His  Majesty,  thje  King  of  England,  George 
ihe  Fourth,  is  really  going  to  have  a  palace  to  live  in,  and  the  foreigner, 
who  may  visit  our  future  dty,  will  not  have  to  inquire  whether  St. 
James's  is  a  workhouse  or  a  jaiL  It  was  not  too  soon,  we  mUst  admit 
The  order  of  society  did  really  seem  a  little  inverted  of  late,  when 
palaces  were  built  for  the  criminals,  and  the  jail  erected  for  what  is 
commonly  called  the  executive  power. 

Mr.  Nash's  improvements  are  not,  however,  confined  to  the  renovation 
fi  Buckingham  house,  or  rather  to  the  building  of  a  new  palace;  since 
they  imply  a  great  deal  more,  of  which,  as  far  as  can  be  dmie  without  a 
plan  and  drawing,  we  must  attempt  to  convey  some  notion  to  our  readers. 
And  here  also  we  are  really  bound  to  premise  some  compliment  to  this 
wordiy  person,  who,  like  the  other  conspicuous  men  of  the  earth,  has  had 
his  share  of  censure  and  caricature.  We  are  not  just  now  going  to  exa« 
mine  the  details  of  his  architecture,  whether  for  praise  or  Uame,  or  to 
talk  rf  putty  and  paper;  but  we  really  can  say,  that  we  consider  his 
▼lews  as  liberal  and  juift>  generally  ratiimal,  and  oft^  gcandj  while,  in 
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the  direefcnett  of  Iub  purposes^  liia  wilEngneas  to  listen^  and  ^  quit 
gnmplwty  nf  hin  g^lnTmtiniWp  bft  jmch  TfimMJn  iM  of  one  whom  Piri^ni 
whom  foreigners  visiting  Paris,  will  long  regret ; — good  old  Denon. 

The  great  improvement  now  under  agitation  is  not  that  whidi  k 
directly  connected  with  the  new  palace  and  the  park ;  the  general^  if  not 
the  particular^  details  of  which  are  already  adopted  and  sanctioned.  To 
explain  the  nature  of  this^  it  must  first  he  stated^  that  the  British 
Museum  is  to  remain  what  it  is^  the  National  Museum^  hut  to  be  lo- 
dered  sufficiently  capacious  and  commodious  for  its  purposes ;  while  tbe 
additions  will  also  he  so  managed  as  to  give  it  a  respectable  architectunl 
fonn.  That  it  may  be  rendered  more  convenient  of  access^  and  tbt  it 
may  also  be  displayed  to  the  public  view^  as  all  the  great  buildings  of  i 
dty  ought,  an  opening  in  the  nature  of  a  Place  (we  want  an  £n^ 
word)  will  be  made,  by  removing  all  the  buildings  which  lie  between  it 
and  ^e  church  of  Bloomsbury,  so  often  and  so  idly  abused  by  those  wb 
had  not  taste  to  appreciate  its  value^  and  who  have  fcUowed,  in  heredi- 
tary succession^  a  silly  outcry,  sanctioned,  if  not  excited,  by  HogartL 

We  need  not  attempt,  without  a  ground  plan,  to  name  the  streets 
which  will  thus  be  sacrificed ;  nor  do  we  really  mudi  regret  this,  oraoj 
other  of  the  sacrifices  which  must  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  canying 
the  remainder  of  this  great  plan  into  execution ;  and  which  we  must,  k 
the  same  reasons,  equally  forbear  to  detaiL  The  sentimental  philiD- 
thropy,  which  is  or  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  indulges  itself  in 
weeping  over  the  inconveniences  of  those  who  must  be  tenoved; 
but,  Hke  much  other  pseudo-philanthropy,  this  is  rarely  aught  ebe  M 
the  efibsion  of  spite,  or  the  spirit  of  opposition.  To  talk  cf  i 
hundred  or  a  thousand  families  turned  out  of  the  homes  of  ^ 
habits  and  afiections  into  the  street  is  extremely  affecting,  td, 
with  a  little  additional  cant,  is  often  h^hly  poetical  and  veiy  p^ 
turesque.  A  little  arithmetic  might  teach  these  ultiahumane  peon- 
ages, that  oiie  man  or  one  ^Eimily  suffers  only  as  one,  and  not  as  t 
hundred ;  and  that,  in  this  case,  after  all  the  senHmeni  in  wU(i  ** 
can  be  expressed,  the  said  individuals  are  merdy  doing,  under  cob* 
pulsion,  what  they  are  so  often  dmng  voluntarily.  No  man  Wbu  tt  i« 
compelled  to  do  any  thing,  even  for  his  own  good,  we  do  tt6t  deny' 
but,  really,  if  the  wretched  shoemakers  and  taylors  who  arc  se" 
perched  over  each  others  heads  in  dirty  garrets,  or  the  Iririi  who  are 
enjoying  the  beauties  and  conveniences  of  Dyet-street,  shall  be  obliged 
to  sieek  clean  houses  and  fresh  air,  we  need  not  lament  very  bittcriy  for 
them,  nor  care  very  deeply  for  their  lamentations.  That  the  Sena 
Dials  and  all  their  dependencies  should  be  swept  elean  from  the  feeerf 
the  earth,  is  a  drcumstahce  to  be  wished,  for  the  sake  of  thcmseltw^  * 
wcllasof  the  worid  at  large:  and  even  this  is  not  one  of  the  least  teB^ 
flcial  consequences  of  the  improvements  of  our  own  dty,  oti4vaf^' 

When  a  housemaid  wishes  to  rout  tiie  moths,  Alt  leneti  ort  ifl  ** 
latent  and  «rty  tomers  awl  ered»>  and  lets  ki  tlw  Bgbi  vA  i* ' 
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leaven  opoQ  them.  If  darknew  is.  tlie  friend  of  mods,  soititcf  viai^ 
(T  whence  also  are  evil  deeds  called  deeds  of  darkness^  Li^t  is  tht 
attribute  of  beaven ;  darkness  of  helL  There  is  much  power  in  assoor 
ktionSf  though  we  do  not  often  attend  to  them ;  and  hence  it  is  thal^ 
Lot  only  lightj  hut  order  and  cleanliness^  are  scarcely  compatible  widi 
he  coarseness  of  vulgar  vices,  or  the  existence  of  ordinary  crime.  It  is 
ertaiiiy  that  by  a  forcible  introduction  of  the  minor  decencies  of  life,  <w 
if  that  whidi  isnecessary  to  them,  light  and  order,  sfs^,  deanlineob 
md  comfort,  the  more  vulgar,  baser,  or  vicious,  classes  of  society  are 
iradoally  reformed*  Hence  the  advantages  which  we  have  gained  from 
;he  introduction  of  gas  lights,  no  less  than  fixmi  the  various  othev 
improvements^  which  the  condition  of  society  in  the  Ipwer  orders  haa 
lately  undergone. 

It  would  have  been  inqK)ssible  that  the  alterations  which  distinguished 
Hedge-lane,  Pudding-lane,  or  any  other  notorious  haunt  of  former 
vicei  could  have  existed,  had  not  Pudding-lane  and  Hedge^ne  heei^ 
Qzeated.  These  were  their  academies,  the  hot  beds  in  which  they, 
germinated;  just  a^  Greek  and  coach-driving,  boxing,  rowing,  wnd 
Latin,  are^  the  growth  of  Eton  and  Westminster.  We  may  here  apply 
tbe  noted  saying  of  John  Knox«  ^^  Pull  down  the  nests,  and  the  rook< 
will  fly  aivay." 

And«  in  fact,  tbe  demolition  of  Hedge-lane  has  materially  diminished 
the  quantity  of  vulgar  vice  and  crime,  as  have  all  the  improvementsi„r 
wbidi  we  aeed  not  enun^erate,  that  have  taken  pkace  in  various  parts  of 
tha  town  within  these  twenty  years.  It  would  be  utterly  impofleihla 
tliat  Dyot-stieet  or  Westminster  should  stiU  be  the  disgraceful  and  dan^ 
goteus  places  they  are^  if  they  were  even  widened,  lighted,  and  ianr* 
proved.  For  thus  abo  they  are  barought  imder  the  public  eyie,  and  thna 
one  of  the  gceateat  causes  of  crime,  oonceabnent,  is  opposed  or  prevented^ 
If  Westminster  and  Dyot-street  were  pulled  down,  it  is  a  truism  indeed* 
tbit  they  Would  cease  to  exist ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  tbeir  me- 
taphynnl  e«tity  would  alao  disappear,  and  that  we  should  slay  th» 
seal  with  the  hody. 

And  thm  effect  would  be  produced,  partly  hy  the  causes  which  wo 
ha^juit  slated,  and  partly  by  breaking  up  old  societies,  old  associatiotub 
and  assooated  pursuits,  and  old  habits.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  refinonent 
which  changed  the  names  of  so  many  of  those  streets ;  and  yet  we  really 
bebive  that  it  profec^  a  good  eflBbct.  We  are  very  sure  that  the  pro-, 
sent  wish  of  the  parish  of  St.  Gik^  to  enlarge  Holbom,  or  rather,  its 
own  great,  rtieet,  wiUeflfect  muck  more,  if  it  should  be  executed.     We 

have  always  considered  that  a  bad  policy  which  retains  and  enowrages 
thMehauBts  rf  crime,  called  Flash  bouses,  that  so  the  police  may  the 
easerlayhandaoBacrininaL  These  are  the  academics  of  vice  and 
dim^  and  wiabout  them  kmnsfc  disappear;  and  really,  n^  they  much 
1m,  kit  a  i^«hu^  policy  wkkh  encouxagiBS  the  intercourse  o£  thievea 
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^e  injuries  wUch  they  do  to  sodetj.  But  it  is  the  system  of  Jonadoi 
Wil^  It  is  the  trade  of  the  pdioe  officer  to  watch,  and  peih^  to 
check  crime :  but  not  to  prevent  or  abolish  it>  lest  he  ^onU  act  ts  t 
Leicestershire  squire  would  do,  if  it  entered  into  his  head  to  shoot  aH 
the  foxes. 

Under  these  views,  which  we  might  easily  have  supported  hj  madt 
more  argument  and  illustration,  we  are  confident  that  it  would  be  a  li^ 
policy  for  every  great  city,  not  to  suffer  the  building  of  thooe  nsnot 
streets,  allies,  and  courts,  and  of  those  complicated  and  concealed  lodging 
houses,  which  are  now  the  frequent  habitations  of  the  lower  orden.  And 
if  it  would  be  good  policy  as  it  relates  to  vice,  so  would  it  be  as  to 
health.  It  is  not  only  that  the  health  of  the  poor  themsdves  would  k 
improved  and  their  diseases  diminished,  but  there  would  be  thas  catef 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  contagious  disorders,  which,  geneistedii 
their  abodes  of  dirt  and  misery,  spread  wide  into  the  better  or  ufipff 
ranks.  To  the  people  themselves,  it  is  an  act  of  imperative  hmssnilj; 
dnd  if  there  were  no  other  reason,  that  is  one,  at  least,  which  ou^te 
produce  its  effect  in  every  well  regulated  community. 

Unquestionably,  the  poor,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called,  must  hsn 
houses  accommodated  to  their  means  as  well  as  wants;  but^tisw 
reason  why  they  should  be  condemned  to  darkness  and  filth ;  whj  fkj 
should  not  have  light,  and  air,  and  water,  and  be  so  placed  thit  tky 
may  appear  to  belong  to  the  general  and  better  society,  instead  of  bdsg 
banished  into  holes,  like  noxious  vermin.  To  feel  that  they  were  inbo- 
duced  to  the  public  at  large,  that  they  were  seen,  that  Uiey  wereMt 
despised  and  shunned,  would  soon  influence  their  moral  fiscultki  nd 
improve  their  general  conduct ;  and,  thus,  a  variety  of  coUatend  gold 
eflfects  become  implicated  in  the  improvements  to  whidi  we  here  aOA 
as  a  variety  of  causes  are  brought  into  useful  action  by  one  or  two  sBj^ 
acts  and  regulations. 

We  cannot  here  undertake  to  point  out  the  facility  with  whidi  pnfv 
streets  and  houses  might  be  provided  for  the  lower  orders,  nor  toinlia^ 
a  plan ;  as  that  would  lead  us  to  transgress  our  bounds,  and  treqasica 
Mr.  Nash's  rights.  But,  improved  as  are  the  halnts  of  town  socktis 
and  of  London,  or  rather  of  Britain  at  large ;  improved  as  are  ^  com- 
mon people  themselves  in  wealth  and  ambition,  and  improved  ssvc 
(the  upper)  ourselves  are  in  our  consideration  towards  our  inferion,  H  b 
imposriUe  that  sudi  streets  and  such  dwellings  as  we  have  here  bea 
contemplating,  should  ever  be  built  again. 

Hence,  therefore,  whatever  destrojrs  any  JKurtion  of  what  we  hsTebttS 
condemning,  must  be  advantageous,  because  it  cannot  fail  to  be  rephcet 
by  something  better.  And  hence  also  arises  one  of  the  leading  sdns- 
tages  of  all  the  projected  improvements  which  will  demolish  what  oo^ 
not  to  be  preserved.  It  is  not  the  obvious  one,  but  it  is  not  pei^ 
the  least  The  public  at  large  will  perhaps  see  nodiing  but  wider  sid 
better  street^  and  easier  communicatjons;  but  them  art  a^qrvko^B 
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fed,  when  the  first  trouble  of  removing  is  past,  that  they  have  been  the 
gainers,  like  their  superiors  whom  they  have  reviled. 

'  Now  to  return  to  our  projected  improvement  :>-it  is  intended  to  cany  a 
street  from  the  British  Museum^  of  dimensions  similar  to  Regent-street, 
straight  to  Charing-cross,  or  nearly  sa  It  will  be  easy  to  see,  in  the 
map  of  London,  how  much  of  the  society  to  which  we  have  alluded  will 
thus  be  routed,  to  their  vast  future  benefit^  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
town  at  large.  The  obvious  effect,  however,  is  that  of  bringing  the 
British  Museum  within  reach  of  the  great  focus  of  London,  and  of  thus 
removing  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  it  as  the  place  of  our  public 
collections  of  literature,  antiquity,  and  natural  history.  It  will  thus 
cease  to  be  the  lost,  forgotten  place  which  it  has  been ;  to  reach  it,  wiU 
no  longer  be  the  expensive  and  inconvenient  labour  which  has  been  the 
case,  and  it  will  also  be  the  terminal  point,  and  most  apparent  purpose^ 
of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  streets  of  our  city. 

It  is  not  immaterial  that  every  thing  of  this  nature  should  offer  a 
tempting  access,  and  should  also  be  kept  in  the  public  eye.  Those  who 
bave  a  strong  motive,  whether  to  consult  books  or  aught  else,  will  doubtless 
always  find  their  way  to  a  place  of  this  nature,  however  inconvenient ; 
but  when  we  consider  how  valuable  time  is  to  that  description  of  per- 
sons,  and  how  often  they  are  not  too  rich,  we  shall  see  how  necessary  it 
is  that  every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  them.  Moreover,  those  who 
have  had  occasion  to  be  engaged  in  works  of  research  are  well  aware 
how  of^n  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  a  library,  on  a  fact  in  antiquity, 
art,  or  natural  history,  to  verify  some  particular,  and  often  very  minute 
circumstance,  perhaps  a  single  date.  If  the  labour  be  too  great,  or  the 
expense,  it  vdll  often  be  calculated  whether  the  produce  will  repay  its 
cost ;  and  thus  carelessness  and  inaccuracy  become  frequent  results. 

On  this  subject,  we  shall  even  hazard  a  collateral  remark ;  and  it  is, 

that,  under  proper  regulations,  the  public,  or  a  certain  description  of  it, 

ought  to  be  allowed  to  borrow  books  from  an  institution  of  this  nature, 

as  is  permitted  in  the  King's  Library  in  Paris,  and  as  is  also  allowed  in 

both  the  great  libraries  of  Edinburgh.     The  nature  of  the  restrictions  is 

sufficiently  obvious :  and  if  unique  or  rare  books,  or  manuscripts,  are 

excepted,  there  really  seems  no  reason  why  that  which,  if  it  were  lost  or 

injured,  could  be  replaced,  should  thus  be  loclced  up.     No  inconvenience 

€jr  loss  has  ever  happened  to  the  libraries  which  we  have  named  from 

this  liberality,  which  it  would  behove  us  to  copy,  as  we  might  borrow 

from  our  rival  nation  much  more,  to  our  great  advantage.     In  England, 

i^e  might  imagine  that  libraries  were  formed  that  they  might  not  be 

read,  or  that,  like  bibliomaniacs,  we  had  stored  them  up  to  look  at  the 

bindings :  and  really,  the  Bodleian  might  almost  as  well  be  made  of 

i^ood,  for  any  great  use  it  is  made  of  to  the  public,  or  to  its  university. 

To  the  under  graduate,  the  very  person  who  wishes  to  read,  and  ought 

to  read,  it  is  sealed ;  while  it  is  opened  to  him  who  has  fattened  himself 
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with  port  and  porter  into  the  monastic  habits  of  a  hog,  and  who,  if  W 
ever  did  read,  has  long  lost  the  desire  of  reading. 
'  But  a  museum  is  not  collected  solely  for  the  sake  of  those  who  alrcadr 
know  its  contents,  hut  that  it  may  be  a  school  to  the  ignorant.  It 
should  he  one  of  its  objects  to  give  a  stimulus  to  the  acquisition  of  dut 
knowledge  which  it  has  the  means  of  imparting,  to  excite  that  tutt 
which  it  has  the  power  to  gratify.  For  this  purpose,  it  cannot  be  too 
free,  too  obvious,  too  easy  of  access  in  every  manner.  It  ought  to  he 
thrust  on  a  public  which  will  rarely  step  aside,  out  of  its  way,  for  soA 
a  purpose ;  for,  even  under  a  much  stronger  stimulus,  and  suffickis 
facility,  it  is  rare  that  a  man  reads  the  books  on  the  upper  shelves  of  las 
library.  This  difficulty  was  the  ruin  of  the  Leverian  Museum  ;  and  »f 
much  rejoice  in  every  thing  that  will  lead  to  diminish  it  in  the  case  d 
a  National  one.  There  is  much  to  be  done,  as  to  the  education  sd 
cultivation  of  the  lower  and  middling  orders,  by  the  sight  or  studies  rf 
such  objects,  in  improving  their  taste,  their  feelings  and  morals,  tsi 
their  legitimate  ambition.  And  it  is  thus  only  that  they  will  also  kara 
to  respect  public  monuments  and  public  property ;  and  that  the  practices 
which  mark  our  lower  orders,  to  the  disgrace  of  Britain,  will  be  abo- 
lished or  cease,  and  its  populace  become,  like  those  of  France  and  Itabr, 
humanized  as  to  the  exposed  objects  of  art. 

While  the  street  to  which  we  have  here  alluded  will  promote  tkor 
various  good  purposes,  it  will  also  open  a  better  and  shorter  communi- 
cation  with  Tottenham-court-road,  with  Oxford-street,  and  with  HA- 
bom ;  and  tlius  generate  a  wide  line  of  easy  connection  through  oor 
intricate  town.  But  we  must  now  examine  its  other  terminations,  tf 
its  great  starting  point,  Charing-cross. 

That  this  point  is  that  which,  in  London,  displays  the  strongest  tide 
of  human  existence,  was  a  remark  of  Johnson's,  and  it  is  a  true  one  It 
is  the  most  constant  and  frequented  point  of  collision  between  the  west 
and  the  east,  between  fashion  and  commerce;  it  must  he  passed  Iff 
nearly  all  those  that  attend  our  Parliament,  our  Public  Offices^  and  om 
Courts  of  Law,  and  it  is  also  a  leading  entrance  to  the  toinm  itself 
Naturally,  it  is  a  centre,  a  point  of  convergence ;  and  no  spot  in  sfi 
London  offers  a  better  situation  for  a  great  Place  and  a  public  huildiiif 
At  present,  it  is  marked  by  Greenwich  coaches,  and  the  hrasen  wt- 
morlal  of  a  king  whose  image  we  can  never  see,  even  on  the  29th  rf 
May,  without  congratulating  ourselves,  that  we  have  got  rid  of  kit 
incurable  race.  Charing-cross  deserved  better  treatment,  and  better 't 
is  about  to  experience. 

The  improvements  actually  executed  are  to  he  continued  in  suck  s 
manner  that  a  wide  and  somewhat  triangular  space,  will  be  product^ 
by  sweeping  away  all  that  now  stands  between  the  New  Cc^k^ie  of 
Physicians  and  the  commencement,  as  it  will  then  be,  of  the  Stnai 
It  happens  here,  fortunately,  that,  about  the  middle  of  this  qpace  ^ 
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ground  is  a  little  elerated  for  some  feet  above  the  general  level,  and 
^erefore  well  calciilated  for  a  pubHc  building.  It  is  intended  that  there  ^ 
shall  be  a  public  building ;  and  as  it  is  held  necessary  to  retain  the 
braxen  image  to  which  we  have  alluded,  lest,  say  the  wicked^  we  should 
lose  sight  of  the  principles  of  legitimacy,  another  king  will  be  mounted 
on  another  horse,  to.keep  the  former  in  countenance. 

Now  we  must  remark,  however,  that  tdthough  the  execution  of  this 
project  is  probaUe,  the  arrangements  are  not  made  with  the  public,  and 
consequentiy  the  work  has  not  yet  received  the  several  requisite  sanc- 
tions; otherwise,  at  least,  than  in  the  private  breasts  of  the  great 
individuals  who  have  examined  the  plans.  It  is  approved  by  the  King,  it 
is  approved  by  Lord  Liverpool,  and  it  is  approved  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  But  it  must  be  approved  by  the  Parliament  for  the  public,  be- 
cause there  are  necessarily  conflicting  interests.  The  crown  does  not  here 
possess  the  land  which  gave  it  so  much  facility  in  conducting  Regent- 
street  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pubHc  has  begun  to  feel  the  advan- 
tages of  improvement,  and  has  become  more  amenable  to  the  arguments 
of  good  taste.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  it,  that  many  parishes,  among 
which  we  may  name  St.  Giles's,  and  that  the  Mercers'  company,  with 
some  other  interests,  have  petitioned  for  these  improvements,  and  are 
anxious  to  afibrd  every  facility.  It  is  not,  therefore,  likely  that  any 
opposition  will  be  made  that  cannot  be  overcome.  We  trust  it  will 
prove  so. 

The  pubHc  building  in  question,  we  must  now  say,  is  intended,  at 
present,  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  proposed  purpose  of  it, 
an  Academy  of  Art.  Possibly  these  intentions  may  be  modified ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  a  copy  of  the  Parthenon  is 
the  best  choice  th&t  could  have  been  made.  Edinburgh  is  to  build  a 
Parthenon;  and  in  whatever  estimation  we  may  hold  Greek  archi- 
tecture, or  whatever  beauty  we  may  grant  to  this  particular  building, 
we  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  constructing  two  copies  of  it.  If  indeed, 
the  friends  of  the  Edinburgh  subscribers  should  be  insufficient,  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  see  that  building  at  Charing-cross ;  and  we  shall  not  be 
rery  sorry  if  this  should  be  the  case,  as  the  Modem  Athens  is  sufficiently 
inflated  already,  and  might  be  in  danger  of  bursting  with  vanity.  The 
Modem  Athens,  indeed ! — Otherwise,  we  do  hope  that  our  architects 
win  show  that  they  have  the  power  to  invent  something  of  their  own, 
and  that  those  in  whom  the  execution  must  rest  will  also  give  them 
scope  for  their  abilities.  We  cannot  understand  what  reputation  a 
country  is  to  gain  by  cop3ring  ancient  architecture,  more  than  by  making 
ca^pea  of  pictures  or  statues ;  or  who  can  derive  any  credit  from  a  Par- 
thenon but  the  stone  mason.  Though  it  were  not  even  a  copy,  though 
Greek  aidiitecture  were  even  more  beautiful  than  it  is,  the  sameness, 
the  identity,  we  may  say,  of  every  Greek  temple,  is  wearisome ;  since, 
assuredly,  variety  of  subject  is,  in  this  branch  of  art,  as  in  every  other, 
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essential  to  its  interest  and  our  pleasure.  But  we  must  pass  from  tlus 
question,  to  examine  the  whole  subject  of  our  architecture  at  aene 
future  day. 

As  connected  with  the  improvements  which  we  have  now  described, 
and  as  uniting  them  with  the  recent  ones  and  with  the  new  palace,  we 
must  detail  that  which  is  to  be  done  respecting  Pall  MalL 

It  is  intended  to  remove  Carlton-house,  and  to  form  on  its  ate  a  pkee, 
or  rather  a  portion  of  one>  which  shall  unite  wi(h  that  which  is  alreadf 
executed.  This  pku:e  is  also  to  be  a  puUic  building,  or  rather  is  lo  lie 
surrounded  by  public  buildings,  of  which  the  most  important  is  a 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  Thus  much  is  settled^  as  are  the  plans 
for  the  palace,  together  with  the  designs  or  elevations.  They  have  tU 
passed  the  ordeal,  displaying  the  great  hieroglyphic  of  his  Majesty,  with 
that  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  the  more  important  subscriptum  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

But  a  great  question  remains,  and  on  this  his  Majesty  and  his  Ma- 
jesty's friends  or  subjects,  and  architects  are  at  variance.  If  his  Biajeitj 
wUl  not  yield ;  if,  to  use  the  term  which  has  been  used,  the  King  is 
wedded  to  his  own  opinion,  so  are  his  opponents.  The  Pacha  of  £gn^ 
would  be  somewhat  troubled  to  understand  this ;  and  could  the  ghost  of 
Henry  VIII.  rise  from  the  grave,  it  would  pluck  the  head  fram  his  de- 
generate successor.  We  are  somewhat  improved  in  a  few  points,  it 
cannot  be  denied. 

To  judge  between  the  king  of  England  and  his  subjects  would  net  lie 
very  decorous  on  our  part ;  and,  really,  the  arguments  appear  so  wdl 
balanced,  that  we  know  not  very  well  whether  to  side  with  his  Maje^ 
or  Mr.  Nash.  In  the  mean  time,  the  great  hierogljrphic  stands  alone ; 
"  le  Roi  le  veut ; "  but  he  wills  in  vain.  It  was  not  thus  in  the  "  good 
old  days  "  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 

It  is  his  Majesty's  opinion  that  a  wide  street,  or  rathecp/iice,  resemhhng 
Portland-place  in  dimensions,  should  occupy  the  present  site  of  Cailta 
gardens.  It  is  Mr.  Nash's  opinion,  that  a  single  terraced  row  shoiiki 
remain  there,  and  that  the  gardens  should  remain  for  Uie  puUic  sad 
private  delectation.  His  Majesty  asserts^  that  the  front  to  the  pu^ 
should  be  visible  from  it,  and  that  if  the  gardens  and  trees  inteipo«e> 
that  advantage  will  be  lost.  It  is  another  argument  in  his  favour,  tbit 
(buble  the  number  of  houses  can  then  be  built ;  and  it  may  be  said,  t^  | 
the  enjo3anent  to  individuals  obtained  from  the  gardens,  during  the  win- 
ter, is  too  small  to  justify  any  great  sacrifice  for  it.  His  o^iosers  v^ 
reversely,  and  thus  the  matter  remains. 

We  could  not  easily  decide,  even  if  we  were  inclined  to  try  ;  but** 
either  case,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  most  essential  improvement  will  kr 
made  in  this  part  of  the  town,  and  that  there  will  be  produced  a  cBtf^ 
derable  number  of  excellent  houses,  adapted  for  those  in  d»e  Ya^ 
ranks^   who  are  deprived  of  accommodation  at  present^  or  wh»  ^ 
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crowded  into  narrow^  inconvenient^  dark,  and  noisy  streets.  We  must, 
therefore,  pass  by  this  subject,  to  notice  the  new  palace ;  as  the  great 
improrements  of  St.  James's  Park  are  necessarily  connected  with  tlds. 

Of  the  whole  building  generally,  and  of  the  part  towards  the  park  in 
particular,  we  must  speak  in  terms  of  praise.  Yet  we  must  remark,  that 
the  effect  of  the  centre,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  outline  in  the 
sky,  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  be.  We  cannot  approve  of  an  outline 
which  is  lowest  in  the  middle,  and  which,  from  the  greater  importance 
of  the  extremities,  reduces  the  consequence  of  what,  though  it  should 
not  predominate,  ought  not  to  be  inferior ;  namely,  the  centre.  The 
eye  is  carried  off  from  the  point  where  it  should  rest,  and  from  which 
it  should  diverge ;  and  while  we  do  not  consider  the  effect  of  the  ))edi- 
ment  good,  it  appears  to  us  particularly  offensive  from  being  thus  the 
lowest  part  of  the  outline.  If  it  must  be  retained,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  give  it  a  greater  elevation,  by  the  well  kno^^n  expedients  of 
architecture. 

But  we  have  a  much  greater  fault  to  find  with  the  front  towards  the 
gardens,^  or  westward.  The  effect  of  the  central  dome  is  decidedly  bad ; 
and  this  i»  exactly  one  of  those  unlucky  blunders  in  taste,  by  which,  in 
our  country,  a  building,  otherwise  beautiful,  is  so  often  marred.  It  may 
seem  to  prove,  like  much  more  that  we  could  quote,  that  our  architects 
are,  too  often,  not  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  and  feelings 
necessary  for  their  art;  that  they  have  not  formed  general  correct 
h&bits  of  taste ;  but*  effect  their  objects  by  borrowing  and  approximat- 
ing where  they  seem  to  invent,  without  that  real  power  of  invention 
wkidi,  even  when  it  borrows,  as  it  must,  preserves  that  unity  of  feeling 
uid  design  which  can  arise  only  from  a  sound  judgment,  a  fine  sense  of 
beauty,  and  a  careful  cultivation. 

We  cannot  now  enter  deeply  into  this  question  ;  but  in  the  Greek  ar- 
chitecture, and  in  what  ia  derived  from  it,  the  leading  character  consists 
in  horizontal  and  vertical  lines.  We,  ourselves,  will  never  cease  to 
speak  against  even  the  pediment,  an  expedient  of  necessity  rather  than 
of  taste,  however  it  may  predominate  in  the  present  Greek  Temple. 
And  the  proof  that  it  is  a  radically  faulty  form,  is,  that  the  further  it 
departs  from  the  lowest  possible  angles,  the  more  it  quits  the  horizontal 
line,  the  more  offensive  it  becomes,,  as  is  notorious  in  the  Pantheon. 
The  arch  ia  sdll  more  faulty,  partly  because  the  Greek  architects  did 
not  use  it ;  and  faulty,  because  its  form  is  adverse  to  the  essential  lines  of 
that  style.  This  question  we  hope  to  examine  more  narrowly  on  some 
future  occasion ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  dome  to  which  we  object, 
errs  on  this  principle,  and  errs  more  than  the  arch,  from  the  conspi* 
cuous  place  it  occupies,  and  the  strong  marking  of  its  outline  in  the  sky. 
A  small  dome  is  also,  in  itself  a  mean  object ;  and  we  do  sincerely  hope 
that  this  part  of  the  design  will  be  re-examined,  and  that  a  building, 
otherwise  chaste,  and  in  unison,  will  not  be  deformed  or  marred  by 
what  is  as  useless  as  it  is  offensive. 
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We  hwre  now  lastly  to  say,  reqpeefcing  the  palaee,  that  ifae  aieli  oC 
Constantino,  modified  merely  by  the  substitution  of  appiopriate  iHitinwi 
sculptures,  will  be  placed  in  front  of  it  To  this  also  we  must  object^ 
partly  on  the  same  grounds  as  we  before  objected  to  any  oopiea»  atnd 
partly  because  we  really  do  think  the  Roman  triumphal  aich  m  poor  in- 
dention and  unpleasing  form.  It  is  always  a  heavy  mass,  and  it  alwi^ 
appears  as  if  it  had  no  office  to  perform,  nothing  to  da  The  large  door 
and  the  small  doors  remind  us  of  the  idle  tale  about  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
when  he  made  a  large  hole  in  his  door  for  his  big  dog,  and  a  «™t^^*^  fiv 
his  little  one.  Nor  does  the  arch  suit  the  forms  and  lines  wliidi  we 
have  just  discussed.  If  each,  if  the  palace  and  the  arch  are  eqnmlly  do- 
rivataons  from  the  Greek  architecture,  yet  the  one  is  more  pure  tlian 
the  other,  and  it  is  important  that  this  purity  should  be  retataed 
throughout  the  whole.  We  hope  that  his  Majesty  and  Mr.  Nash  wfll 
reconsider  the  arch  in  question,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  would  be  abmi- 
dantly  easy  to  substitute  a  building  more  congenial  and  more  beautifuL 

But  we  must  dismiss  the  whole  question  of  the  buddings,  to  eTamiar 
what  is  not,  perhaps,  less  important,  namely,  the  inqyrovemeiit  of  ^ 
park  itself. 

It  is  probable,  that  when  the  palace  is  completed,  that  hideous  mia, 
St.  James's,  will  be  demolished.  From  this  springs  Mr.  Nash's  idan»  of 
which  the  principal  feature  is  to  carry  a  public  passage  or  road  throo^ 
the  middle  of  the  park,  and  to  cross  the  canal  by  a  triumphal  bridge  is 
the  place  of  that  firework  toy  which  so  long  disgraced  us  and  our  taite. 
It  is  also  part  of  the  plan,  to  enlarge  the  dimensions  of  the  canal,  aad 
to  render  the  terrestrial  part  of  the  park  a  series  of  ornamental  afarub- 
beries  and  walks,  like  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries. 

Approving  of  the  general  principle  of  these  improvements,  we  my 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  details.  It  has  long  been  a  disgrace  to  the 
government  and  to  London,  that  a  piece  of  ground  intended  for  pubfic 
recreation,  should  have  been  enclosed  and  converted  into  a  paltry  fam  ftr 
feeding  cattle,  and  rendered  a  source  for  miserable  profit.  The  foragaer 
who  sees  that  every  thing  in  England  is  more  subservient  to  maoej  aad 
money-making,  naturally  imagines  that  the  king  is  a  cow  feeder,  aad 
wonders  at  the  poor  economy,  which,  in  pretending  to  be  generoua  to  the 
public,  contrives  to  extract  a  sort  of  collateral  eontraband  profit  out  of 
its  bounty.  There  is  a  moral  meanness  in  the  aspect  of  this  manage- 
ment, and  there  is  a  physical  meanness  in  the  very  look  of  the  thhq: 
itself.  There  is  a  dirty  field  and  a  dirty  ditch,  carefully  guarded  i^  t 
palisade,  where  there  might  be  ornament,  and  where  the  people  m^^ 
enjoy  themselves.  They  are  excluded,  that  the  Ranger,  we  presume, 
may  add  a  peitiuisite  to  his  salary ;  aad  a  poor  commerce  is  carried  on 
uX)on  the  lands  of  the  crown  and  the  King,,  and  imder  the  very  note  d 
royalty  itself.  It  is  not  so  at  the  Luxemburg  and  the  Toilleriea  ;  aad 
it  is  quite  time  that  we  should  learn  from  our  neighbours  to  be  geae> 
ous  and  liberal  in  little  things,  as  we  are  in  great  ones.     Petty  meia- 
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,  even  in  private  life^  are  never  atoned  by  acts  of  gplendid  gene- 
voaity.  If  the  Baiter  is  to  suffer,  let  him  be  compensated  by  increase 
of  salary ;  but  let  the  public  enjoy  what  ought  to  have  been  originally 
given  to  it»  ^  it  was  not. 

We  trust  that  the  eows  will  shortly  be  sent  to  their  proper  place,  and 
that  the  park  will  really  become  what  it  ought  laag  ago  to  have  been, 
an  ornament  tc  London,  and  a  place  of  recreation  for  its  citizens.  We 
have  no  objection  to  the  proposed  terraced  street  from  Story's-gate  to 
Bueldngham-gate ;  because,  whatever  space  it  may  require,  the  remo- 
val of  the  palisades  and  the  opening  of  the  ground  will  do  mpeh  more 
dian  compensate  for  that,  while  it  will  in  itself  be  a  gr^t  improvement. 
But  we  cannot  approve  of  any  plans  which  will  enlarge  or  even  retain 
tihat  water  which  now  deforms.  At  present  it  is  unquestionably  a 
source  of  diseases,  as  was  long  ago  shown  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  as  the  observations  excited  by  that  article  have  most  clearly 
confirmed.  It  is  beneath  the  high  water  mark,  as  is  much  more  of 
Westminster ;  and  hence,  in  spite  of  the  influx  of  the  tide,  it  must  be 
psrtially  stagnant,  and  therefore  pernicious.  The  proof  of  this  is,  in- 
deed, sufficiently  evident  in  the  weeds  which  form  on  its  surface,  and 
which,  in  summer,  render  it  a  mass  of  corruption.  It  is  in  vajb  there- 
fere  to  say  that  it  receives  the  tide  twice  a  day,  as  we  hear  daily  said ; 
for  independently  of  the  proof  we  have  thus  given,  it  is  plain  irom  the 
common  principles  of  hydrostatics,  that  the  influx  of  water  at  the  lower 
extremity  can  exert  but  a  very  partial  influence,  and  that  the  remoter 
water  remains  nearly  unchanged. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  filled  up ;  and  if  the 
ground  should  continue  wet,  it  might  easily  be  drained  by  common 
lifting  machinery,  as  the  low  lands  of  Holland  and  Lincolnshire  are 
unwatered  by  windmills.  The  truth  is,  though  it  has  not  been  etx- 
plained  to  the  public  as  it  deserves,  that,  owing  to  the  sediment  brought 
down  by  the  river,  its  bed  is  continually  rising,  and  that  the  surrounding 
and  adjoining  land  is  thus  becoming  daUy,  or  rather  annually,  slowly  and 
gradually  lower  than  the  water.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  whofe- 
ever  a  river  is  confined  by  banks  or  dykes,  which '  prevent  it  from  dif* 
fusing  its  sediment  over  the  adjoining  meadows,  and  compel  it  to  rest  on 
the  bed  or  bottom.  Thus  also,  every  great  river  assumes  this  character 
higher  and  higher  up  in  the  direction  of  its  stream ;  while  it  becomes 
necessary  equally  to  carry  dykes  higher  upwards  in  the  same  direeticm, 
and  also  to  elevate  them  higher  with  the  consequent  effort  of  depressing 
more  lands  beneath  it,  and  of  depressing  what  is  already  beneath  it  still 
lower.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Po  and  the  Oroonoko  are  now  running,  as 
if  upon  walls,  above  the  surrounding  country ;  as  is  fast  happening  to 
the  Thames,  and  at  higher  points  annually  towards  its  source.  Hence 
arise  the  fevers  and  other  disorders  of  Westminster ;  effects  which  have 
been  rendeced  too  conspicuous  of  late  in  the  case  of  the  Penitentiary. 

This  is  a  subject  calling  for  immediate  reform,  as  it  relates  to  a  much 
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widet  district  tluui  St.  James's  Park  merelf  ^  and  it  cm  be  remedied  only 
by  a  ^stCTi  of  Dutch  drainage.  We  will  admits  however^  respecting' 
tbe  Pai^,  that  if  the  projected  canal  is  to  be  enclosed  by  mascmry  at  ita- 
water  line,  the  evil  effects  may  be  diminished,  if  not  entirely  prevented; 
since  it  is  certain  that  it  is  the  shrae  or  line  <^  living  and  dead  v^etables 
on  ^e  margin  which  is  the  source  of  the  bad  air  that  produces  these  dis- 
orders. And  these  disorders  are  produced  even  when  the  water  flows, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  clearest  river,  as  is  notorious  in  many  parts  of 
France,  as  on  the  Seine  and  Loire,  where  there  are  no  marshes  or  wet 
meadows.  Madame  Campan,  in  her  letters,  expresses  herself  very 
strongly  on  this  point,  and  she  Was  the  organ  of  the  public  opinion  about 
it ;  an  opinion  unquestionably  just,  although  in  En^and  it  is  the  fashion 
to  ridicule  it. 

Admitting  the  projected  canal  to  be  walled  in  on  the  margin,  it  is 
certain  that,  from  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  it  could  not  be  kqit  &ee 
f!rom  weeds,  unless  a  stream  could  be  carried  through  it,  for  which  there 
are  no  m^ns.  Impure  and  weedy  water  can  never  be  ornamental,  and 
it  is  also  probable  that  it  \&  insalubrious.  Indeed,  we  have  never  consi- 
dered such  confined  and  formal  pieces  of  masoned  water  as  at  all  orna- 
mental, even  when  pure,  and  do  not  think  that  the  Tuilleiies  or  die 
Luxembourg  would  lose  much  if  their  ponds  were  converted  into  flower 
beds.  The  whole  space  within  the  present  palisade  is  not  very  huge ; 
and  we  should  regret  that  any  part  of  it  were  sacrificed  to  the  making  of 
an  useless  canal,  when  it  might  be  so  much  more  agreeably  and  desirably 
occupied  in  shrubberies,  and  walks,  and  flower  borders,  as  it  ought  to 
be.  The  intended  shape  is  also  straight  and  formal ;  and  it  is  not,  per- 
haps, the  least  objection  that  a  piece  of  water  is  to  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sleq)ing  beneath  a  bridge,  or  that  a  bridge  may  find  an  apology 
for  being  built. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  do  hope  that  the  canal  will  be  abandoned, 
and  that  the  Park  will  be  converted  into  an  an  ornamental  garden,  free 
to  the  public,  yet  secured  from  those  wanton  injuries,  from  which,  un- 
fortunately, the  British  public  has  not  yet  learnt  to  abstain.  For  our  parts 
were  we  to  inhabit  the  palace,  we  should  certainly^  object  to  it  decidedly 
as  dangerous  to  our  health;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  canal  cannot  be  filled  up  and  the  ground  drained  too  soon. 
We  hq>e  that  Mr.  Nash  will  think  seriously  of  this,  and  that  another 
year  will  not  pass  till  the  pestiferous  ditch  is  for  ever  abolished.  The 
puUic  seldom  trace  diseases  to  their  causes.  They  take  them  as  the  visi- 
tation of  heaven,  as  unavoidable.  But  medical  men  have  already  de- 
termined that  numerous,  and  many  Uttle  suspected  distnrders  are  pro- 
duced by  such  ditches  and  ill-drained  lands  as  this ;  and  it  is  proper  that 
the  public  should  believe  those  who  have  no  interest  in  false  reports 
and  opinions  on  such  a  case  as  this ;  but  whose  interests,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Godwin,  all  He  the  other  way,  in  cul- 
tivating sickness. 
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Ih  teinuBftting  this  duousaoni  we  tliink  we  are  fairly  entitled  to 
nr^  another  objection  to  the  construction  of  water  in  our  pubMc  places. 
The  basin  in  the  Green  Park  can  vouch  for  the  propriety  and  truth  of 
our  suspicions.  Suicide  is  often  the  result  of  a  very  transient  state  of 
irritation ;  and  when  the  means  are  not  at  hand,  the  disease,  or  the 
dedl^  often  passes  away,  not  to  return  again.  It  is  not  right  that  any 
facilities  should  be  afforded  to  this  crime ;  and  we  think  that  a  just  and 
accurate  police  would  not  suffer  even  the  useless  and  pernicious  piece  of 
"water  which  we  have  just  named  to  exist.  Paris  can  testify  to  the  trudi 
€f€  our  views ;  and  we  are  confident  that,  were  it  not  for  its  too  coa« 
venient  Seine,  it  would  not  exhibit  one  half  of  that  terrific  list  of  sui- 
cides which  blot  its  annual  records. 


,      LETTERS  FROM  PARIS. 

BY  ORIMM's  GRAND60N. 
No.  VII. 

Paris,  June  18,  1825. 

My  DEAR  Friend, — Give  me  leave  to  congratulate  your  printer  on 
the  obstinate  and  successful  war  which  he  wages,  not  only  against  all  the 
proper  names,  but  against  all  words  whatever  which  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  appear  in  my  letters  in  their  French  dress.*  He  has  made  me 
write  Chaget  and  la  Charlatanisme,  whereas  I  did,  in  fact,  write  Chazet 
and  le  Charlatanisme ;  two  words  which  I  assure  you  go  extremely  well 
together.  M.  Chazet,  is  a  man  whose  successes  disturb  the  slumbers  of 
the  whole  herd  of  underling  writers  of  France. 

After  being  the  Southey  of  Buonaparte,  he  is  now  become  the  Southey 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  favourite  of  the  Sosthenes.  He  is  in  the 
•enjoyment  of  thirteen  places  and  seven  pensions.  This  great  man  costs 
the  nation  twelve  hundred  a-year  sterling,  in  spite  of  which  he  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  his  hackney  coaches.  Messrs.  Ancelot,  De  Sangiers, 
De  Bonald,  Soumet,  le  Chevalier  Jaquelin,  &c.  are  extremely  incensed 
at  the  unjust  partiality  showed  towards  M.  Chazet. 


♦  Our  excellent  correspondent  forgets,  that  his  handwriting  b  very  unlike  any  thing 
that  has  heen  seen  in  England  before,  and  that  a  great  many  of  the  names  of  modem 
French  irriters  are  entirely  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  We  have  long 
aeeosed  the  French  of  mangling  our  proper  names  in  a  most  barbarous  manner ;  the 
iaet  is,  that  the  offonce  is  mutual,  and  very  difficult  to  avoid.  In  the  absence  of 
familiarity  with  the  name,  there  is  no  guide  of  analogy,  or  at  least  but  little  to  lead  a 
foreigner  right  Chogel  is  just  as  good  French,  as  Chazet,  to  our  printer ;  and  there  are 
many  gentlemen  in  Yorkshire  or  Devonshire,  who  think  it  of  very  little  consequence 
whether  that  illustrious  writer  spells  his  name  with  a  ;;  or  a  g. — The  other  error  pointed 
out  ih  indeed  unpardonable,  and  we  quite  agr«e  with  M.  Grimm,  iejeutUy  that  Mr. 
ISu-ker  should  look  to  his  genders. — £d. 
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New  that  I  have  found  fauk  wUh  your  prmter,  I  mu«t  find  iualt 
with  mjfldf.  My  latt  letter  seems  to  me  too  poUdcaL  Whal  I  under 
took  was  to  gire  you  a  portrait  of  the  moral  and  Ikerary  aspect  of  Pans: 
In  order  faithfully  to  perform  my  engagement,  I  ought  this  month  to 
confine  myself  to  the  absurdities  eommitted  on  the  occasion  of  the  Coro- 
nation, which  hskve  occupied  the  public  attention.  They  have  been  the 
more  striking  from  the  contrast  exhibited  between  the  beautiful  iuTsa- 
tions  a£  Messrs.  Corbiere  and  Sosthenes  and  the  perfect  kindness,  the 
gracious  and  agreeaUe  manners  of  Charles  X.  and  the  dignified  loyalty 
of  the  Dauphin.* 

The  past  month  has  produced  four  very  remarkable  woorks.  The 
Dernier  Chant  de  ChUde  Harold,  and  the  Chant  du  Sacre,  by  M.  de  la 
Martine ;  the  ThSdtre  Espagnol  of  Clara  Gasid,  and  the  Prisonmers  dm 
Caucase,  by  the  Count  Xavier  de  Maistre.  The  two  latter  works  will 
most  probably  be  translated  into  English.  As  for  M.  de  la  Martine'i 
poems,  it  appears  to  me  almost  impossible  that  a  foreigner  should  be 
able  to  appreciate  their  merits.  M.  de  la  Martine  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
second  of  living  French  poets,  but  he  is  utterly  destitute  of  oomnum 
sense.     This  is  true  to  the  letter. 

In  the  Dernier  Chant  de  Childe  Harold,  for  instance,  he  makes  the 
vessel  set  sail  without  weighing  anchor. 

Ia  ToQe,  qui  s^entrouTie  au  vent  qui  rarrondit, 
M ODte  de  vergue  en  veigut,  eC  s^enfle  et  s^aggtandk ; 
£t  couvrant  ses  flancg  noirs  de  Tombre  de  son  aile, 
Fan  pencher  sur  les  flots  le  vaisseau  qui  cbancelle  $ 
On  leveTancre,  ilfuit; — (P.  49). 

The  pleasant  part  of  the  story  is,  that  M.  de  la  Martine  has  &equently 
been  at  sea.  But,  instead  of  thinking  of  what  was  doing  in  the  sMp, 
instead  of  seeing  tbe  operations  going  on  around  him,  he  was  absorbed 
in  some  waking  dream.  If  M.  de  la  Martine  is  incapable  of  acquiring  a 
truth  so  simple  as  the  necessity  of  weighing  anchor  before  setting  sail, 
what  on  earth  will  he  make  of  all  those  moral  and  political  truths, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  the  every-day  current  coin  of  conversation ;  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  national  stock  of  good  sense  is  composed  ? 

M.  de  la  Martine  has  not  so  much  as  a  suspicion  of  their  existence. 
The  thoughts  which  form  the  basis  of  the  two  poems  in  question  have, 
consequently,  an  air  of  perfect  childishness.  You  must  know,  sudi  at 
least  is  the  received  report,  that  M.  de  la  Martine  was  educated  in  an 
ultra  family  not  less  remarkable  for  the  narrowness  of  its  ideas  than  for 
its  nolnlity.  The  young  poet  is  hemmed  in  by  obsolete,  narrow,  and 
paltry  opinions.  From  the  time  of  the  puUication  of  his  Meditatioos 
Poetiques  (which  hold  their  rank  as  a  master-piece)  he  has  been  taken 


*  Wc  cannot  help  thinking  that  these  expressions  are  dictated  by  prudence  and  bj 
(esr  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Post-office.  A  king  of  any  understanding  would  not 
allow  a  Corbidre  to  retain  a  place  in  his  councils.  The  Boarbom  play  a  drnptntt 
game  in  giving  Uiemselves  up  to  the  guidance  of  ihe  Jesuits. 
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under  l^e  protection  of  a  powerfal  and  artfnl  part7,  the  Jesuits.  A 
certain  M.  de  Genoude^  the  editor  of  the  Etoile,  the  Blackwood  of  this 
conntry^  is  also  a  patron  of  M.  de  la  Martine.  Every  thing  thus 
aspires  to  keep  the  poor  young  man  in  perpetual  ignorance  of  die 
first  -elements  of  real  life.  It  may  thus  be  said  with  truth  that  he  is 
deficient  in  understandings  though  a  man  of  genius>  that  in  spite  of  the 
upright  character  of  his  mind^  he  lends  himself  to  acts  which  in  any 
other  person  would  be  accounted  meannesses.  If  I  were  to  read  you 
his  poem  on  the  Coronation^  you  would  blush  with  indignation  at  eight 
or  ten  different  passages,  and  I  should  be  obliged  to  explain  to  you  that 
M.  de  la  Martine  is  perhaps  the  anly  individual  who  does  not  oomprer 
heud  the  drift  of  what  he  has  written.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  a 
poet  is  perQiitted  to  be  ignorant  of  the  realities  of  life.  I  will  go  £Eurther, 
it  is  necessary  to  his  success  as  a  poet  that  he  should  be  so.  If  a  man  of 
honour  and  sensibility  like  M.  de  la  Martine  knew  as  much  about  nuuK 
kind  as  a  Sir  Robert  Walpole  or  a  Vill^e,  his  imagination,  his  sensibility, 
would  become  arid.  This  I  have  always  thought  the  true  sense  of  the 
tej^j  made  to  Hamlet  by  the  ghost  of  his  father. 

If  Lord  B3rron  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  bom  an 
Englishman ;  if  he  had  not  been  compelled  by  his  pride,  as  a  peer,  to 
take  at  least  a  tinge  of  the  prevailing  good  sense  of  his  country ;  if  he 
had  not  associated  with  the  Douglas  Kinnairds,  the  Hobhouses  and 
others,  well  versed  in  the  real  state  of  interests  and  of  parties ;  if  he  had 
not  seen  a  little  of  the  world  as  il  goes,  which  he  could  not  avoid  doing 
in  his  quality  of  Member  of  the  Literary  Committee  of  Covent-Garden, 
never  would  he  have  written  Don  Juan — never  in  my  opinion  would  his 
genius  have  risen  above  the  level  of  that  of  M.  de  la  Martine.  The 
French  poet,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  lived  in  the  country,  buried  in 
some  ultra  chateau,  surrounded  by  narrow  prejudices.  No  stupidity 
at  present  existing  in  France  can  equal  the  stupidity  of  the  provincial 
noble,  who  has  lived  for  the  last  five  and  thirty  years  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual anger  against  every  thing  passing  around  him,  and  who  really 
knows  nothing  whatever.  You  have  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  animal  I 
mean,  in  the  composition  of  the  present  Chamber  of  Deputies.  "  No 
sttck  collection  rf  stupidity  has  been  found  for  the  last  century,"  said  Royer 
Collard,  the  most  profound  of  our  orators.  Among  such  people  has  it 
been  the  misfortune  of  M.  de  la  Martine  to  pass  his  life.  He  has  never 
seen  society,  its  heartlessness  disgusts  and  repels  him. 

Whence  then  did  he  derive  his  genius?  From  his  heart  alone.  He 
never  rises  to  the  highest  order  of  poetry  of  which  this  age  has  given 
example,  but  when  he  expresses  in  simple  language  some  sentiment 
which  has  struck  upon  his  soul.  After  one  of  these  felicitous  passaged, 
you  cannot  read  twenty  lines  without  coming  to  some  puerility,  so 
extraordinary  that  your  pleasure  is  utterly  destroyed.  This  is  never  the 
case  in  reading  De  Beranger's  Songs ;  for  which  reason  I  consider  M.  de 
Beranger  our  greatest  poet.  M.  Baour  Lormian  is  no  better  than  a 
stupid  manufacturer  of  harmonious  verses,  equally  dev(»d  of  sentiment 
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and  of  wit  M.  Casimer  de  la  Vigne  has  all  the  sense,  all  the  sciemx  <f 
realities,  which  M.  de  la  Mardne  wants ;  but  he  has  not  the  soul  of  i 
poet,  he  is  never  happy  or  unhappy,  from  purely  imaginary  causes.  M. 
de  Talleyrand  says,  ''  make  M.  de  la  Vigne  swallow  M.  de  la  Maitiiie, 
and  you  will  have  a  perfect  man  of  genius." 

No  French  poet,  not  even  Racine,  Voltaire,  Lafbntaine,  has  cfer 
produced  any  thing  equal  to  the  Dedication  of  the  last  Canto  of  ChiUe 
Harold.  There  are  three  or  four  marks  of  negligence  to  he  found  ii 
the  two  pages  of  which  it  consists.  The  exa^erated  praises  of  dt 
Ultra  party  have  rendered  M.  de  la  Marline  conceited,  and  hare  hid  i 
very  injurious  effect  upon  his  poetry.  Lafontaine  is  the  onlj  no 
who  could  have  surpassed  these  exquisite  Hues ;  but  in  his  time  people 
dared  not  boldly  embody  such  ideas,  or  rather  such  feelings.  -In  spite  of 
the  immense  superiority  of  his  genius,  the  manner,  the  handling  of  !> 
fontaine  (to  speak  in  the  language  of  painters),  is  disfigured  by  Kt^ 
ness,  when -compared  to  that  of  M.  de  la  Martine.  Our  modom  poet 
owes  this  breadth  of  touch  to  the  good  fortune  of  coming  after  the  t^ 
of  the  Ahh6  Delille,  and  the  genius  of  Lord  Byron.  I  don't  bo« 
whether  you,  as  a  foreigner,  can  feel  the  charm  of  the  following  laoa, 
which  are  very  little  indebted  for  their  effect  to  the  thoughts,  and  owe 
almost  eveiy  thing  to  the  diction. 

OEOICACt. 

Te  soaviens-ta  da  jour  oik,  gravissant  la  dme 

Da  8aleve  aax  flancs  azur^ 
Dana  on  4troit  sentier  qui  pend  but  on  abime 
Nous  pooons  en  tremblant  dob  pas  mal  assares  ? 
Tu  marchais  devant  moi.     Balance  par  Torage, 
Les  rakneaux  ondoyans  du  m^^  et  du  |Mn, 
8*^cartant  k  regret  pour  t*ouvrir  on  passa^ 
8eoouaient  but  ton  ftont  les  lannes  du  madn ; 
Un  torrent  boos  tes  pieds  B*ecroulant  en  poussiere, 
Tia^t  BUT  les  rochers  de  verdAtres  siUonB. 

•  ••••* 

Un  nuage  grondait  encore 
Sur  les  oonfins  des  airs,  a  Tocddent  obscur, 
Tandis  qu*k  Torient  le  souffle  de  Taurore 
Decouvrait  la  moide  d*un  del  limpide  et  pur, 
Et  dorait  de  ses  feux  la  voile  qui  colore 
Des  vagues  du  L^man  T^blouissant  azur ! 
Tout-a-GOup,  Bur  un  roc,  dont  tu  foulais  la  dmc, 
Tu  t^arr^tas :  tes  yeux  s^abaisserent  sur  moi ; 
Tu  me  montrais  du  doigt  les  flots,  les  monts,  Tabuue 
La  natute  et  le  del et  je  ne  vis  que  toi ! 

•  •  «  1^  •  « 

Des  cascades  l*6cume  errante 
Faisait  autour  de  toi,  sur  un  tapis  de  fleurs, 
De  SOD  prisme  liquide  ondoyer  les  couleurs, 

Et*  d*uDc  robe  transparentc, 
Scmblait  I'envclopper  dans  acs  plis  dc  vapcurs ! 

Tu  rcseniblois Blais  non,  toute  image  est  glac^, 

Ricn  d^humain  lie  ^urait  tc  relraccr  aux  yeux : 
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The  magic  of  these  lines  renders  eveiy  ohject  descrihed  by  the  poet 
present  to  the  thoughts,  to  the  soul,  of  a  Frenchman.  What  more  can 
Dante,  Tasso,  Shakspeare,  and,  occasionally.  Lord  Byron  do  ? 

M.  de  la  Martine  describes  the  last  year  of  the  life  of  the  English 
poet;  but  his  story  wants  clearness.  It  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
discover  who  is  speaking — and  the  poet — ^is  he  Lord  Byron  himself?  This 
cannot  be,  since  Lord  Byron  is  the  person  described.  It  is  evident  that 
M.  de  la  Martine  has  not  condescended  to  read  over  his  poem — he  has 
even  left  defective  lines.  The  quality  of  his  poem,  which  unfortunately 
xvill  be  most  obvious  to  foreigners,  is  the  incoherence,  and  often  the 
absurdity  of  its  plan.  I  advise  you,  therefore,  to  do  as  we  do— con- 
tent yourselves  with  extracts.  I  will  give  you  the  description  of  Genoa. 
It  is  an  indistinct,  misty  picture,  in  which  nothing  is  defined  by  a  well* 
conceived  touch. 

n  est  nuit ;  mais  la  nuit  sons  ce  del  n*a  point  d*ombre : 

Son  astre,  siupendu  dans  an  ddme  moins  sombre, 

Blanchit  de  ses  luears  des  bords  silendeox 

Oik  la  vague  se  teint  du  blea  pUe  des  deux ; 

Oik  la  cdte  des  men,  de  eent  golfes  ooup^ 

Tantdt  humble  et  rampante  et  tantdt  escarp^ 

Sur  un  sable  argent^  vient  mouiir  mollement, 

Ou  gronde  sous  le  dioc  de  son  flot  4cumant. 

De  leurs  vastes  rempaits  les  Alpes  renvironnent ; 

LeuTS  sommets  oolor^  que  les  neiges  couronnent, 

De  oolline  en  colline  abaiss^  par  degr^s, 

Montrent,  pres  de  Thiver,  des  dimats  temp^r^s 

Ou  Taquilon,  fuyant  de  son  Spre  royaume 

De  leurs  ti^es  parfums,  s^atti^t  et  s*embaume. 

A  travers  des  cypres,  dont  rimmobilit^, 
Symbole  de  tristesse  et  d*immortalit6, 
Projette  sur  les  mu^  ses  ombres  s^pnlcrales 
Que  les  reflets  du  dd  percent  par  intervalles, 
S^^tend  sur  la  colline  on  diamp^tre  sejour : 
Un  long  buisson  de  myrte  en  trace  de  contour; 
Sur  des  gazons  naissans,  de  flexibles  alUes, 
D*un  ridean  de  verdure  k  peine  eneor  voil^ 
Egarant  au  hasard  leur  cours  a^rideux, 
Conduisent  en  toumant,  ou  les  pas,  ou  lesyeuz, 
Jusqu*au  seuil  oh,  formant  de  vertes  colonnades. 
La  cUmatite  en  fleur  se  suspend  auz  arcades ; 
Sur  les  toits  applatis,  des  jardins  d^oranger 
Oment  de  leurs  fruits  d'or  leur  feuillage  Stranger ; 
L*eau  fuit  dans  les  bassins,  et,  quand  le  jour  expire, 
Imite  on  murmurant  les  fHssons  de  z^phire. 
De  U,  rodl  enchant^  voit,  au  pied  des  coteaux 
Gtoes,  fine  des  mers,  sortir  du  sein  des  eaux ; 
Ses  ddmes  £lanc^  de  ses  saintes  demeures 
D*oii  I'airain  fr^missant  ^t  runner  les  heures, 
£t  les  m&ts  des  vai«eaux  qui,  dormant  ses  ports, 
S^^levent  au  niyeau  des  palais  de  ses  bords ; 
Et  quand  le  flot  captif  les  prosse  et  Us  souldve, 
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MjftUi  loiird  ffOmtttmot  loot  wteiYtir  Is  ^rvre. 

<)uel sleBM !. .. .  ATan^oDs IWt  doit-il  «n  on  lienx  ? 

(P.  40,  41,  42.) 
The  desGiiptioii  of  Lord  Bjwm  leaving  his  sleeping  mistress  is  bean- 
tifuL     There  is  one  passage  which  equals  the  sublimest  parts  of  La- 

fontaiae. 

Mais  non,  toat  ne  dort  pas ;  de  fen^tre  en  fendtre 
Vcyez  oe  seul  flambeau  briUer  et  diapaialtre ; 

La  porte  s'oavre  i  on  hoaime,  i  pas  eompt^  s*ava»oe. 
Unc  lampe  i  la  main  U  8*aR!ftte  en  sUence. 

Don  I  mummrait  Harold  d*une  voix  comprim^e  ; 

Tm  que  je  vais  qtittter !  toi  que  j*ai  tant  aim6e  ! 

Td  qui  m*aimas  peut-dtre,  ou  dont  Tart  seducteiur, 

Par  Tofmbre  de  Tamour  trompa  du  moins  mon  cceur ! 

Qu'  importe  que  le  tien  ne  fut  qu^un  doux  mensonge  ? 

Je  fus  heureuz  par  toi ;  Umt  bonheur  est  un  songe ! 

(P.  43,  45,  46,  47) 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  admirable  description^  there  were  four  lines 
which  the  Jesuits  made  the  author  suppress,  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  too  voluptuous^  and  even  almost  liable  to  the  reproach  of  indecency. 
The  party  made  his  compliance  the  price  of  their  protection^  and  the 
poet^  who  is  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  this  protection,  obeyed  with  the 
utmost  alacrity. 

The  doubts  of  Harold  concerning  the  existence  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity  who  permits  so  many  horrcnrs — who  terminates  the  career  of  Lord 
Byron  at  thirty-seven,  and  prolongs  the  life  of  Ferdinand  VII.  have  been 
esteemed  sublime.  At  the  end  of  the  poem,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
most  rigorous  of  his  patrons^  our  poet  gives  us  to  understand  that  Lord 

B3rron  is  damned. 

Harold !  dit  une  voiz,  void  Taffreuz  moment ! 

The  absurdity  of  tliis  concludon  shocked  every  body.  What !  is  Lord 
B3rron  who  devotes  himself  to  the  liberties  of  Greece  damned  ?  What 
then  remains  for  the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  who  send  *  officers  of 
artillery  to  Ibrahim  Pacha  ?  The  author,  who  shares  the  delusion  of  the 
Ultra  party,  does  not  perceive  the  degree  of  good  sense  which  forty  years 
of  revolution  have  diffused  throughout  the  French  people. 

The  damnation  of  Lord  B3rron  has*  had  a  very  unfavourable  effed 
on  the  popularity  of  the  poem.  It  has  gone  to  only  four  editions ;  this 
may  be  called  a  bad  sale  for  any  thing  from  de  la  Martine,  vigorously 
as  it  is  sure  to  be  pushed  by  all  the  papers  which  circulate  among  the 
richer  classes.  If  M.  de  la  Martine  goes  on  thus,  in  two  or  three 
years  he  will  be  obliged  to  trust  to  his  merit  for  success.  So  much  the 
better  for  him  and  for  us. 

If,  like  my  illustrious  grandfather,  I  could  write  letters  of  forty  pages, 
and«  moreover,  write  them  once  a  fortnight,  I  should  quote  the  whole 
description  of  the  departure  of  Childe  Harold.     I  strongly  advise  you  to 

*  At  the  tie^  of  Navarino,  an  historical  fact. 
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pve  it  your  readert  in  another  part  of  your  magaiine,  evod  if  jou  should 
le  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  small  type  to  get  it  in*  You  might 
)egm  at 

Mail  ott  done  est  Haiold  ?  Ce  pdcrin  du  monde.  (P.  38.) 
uid  finish  with . 

Retarde  un  d^sespoir  qui  Tattend  au  r^vtil !    (P.  49.) 
I  advise  you  also  to  extract  Harold's  douhts. 

du  sceptiqua  Harold  le  doute  est  la  doctrine ; 

Le  CToifls&nt  ni  la  croix  ne  coarrent  sa  poitrine  ; 
JnfNtar,  MaboiQet»  h^ros,  grands  homines,  dieoz, 
(O  Christ,  paidoDDe-lui !)  ne  soot  rien  i  see  yenx.    (P.  61.) 
The  space  to  which  my  letters  are  restricted  will  not  allow  me  to 
undertake  the  analysis  of  the  Chant  du  Sacre.     In  that  are  to  he  found 
praises  hestowed  on  creatures  so  loaded  with  contempt,  that  a  part  of  it 
will  be  reflected  on  the  poet.      The  excuse  made  for  him  by  public 
opinion  is  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  world  by  which  he  is  dianu> 
terired. 

In  a  dialogue,  which  betrays  a  total  ignorance  of  what  is  fit  and  becomings 
between  M.  de  Latil,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  Charles  X.  the  poet  puts 
the  strangest  things  imaginable  into  the  mouth  of  the  King.  You  must 
observe,  also,  that  the  King  plays  the  second  part — ^the  Archbishop  who 
performs  the  part  of  interrogator  has  clearly  the  advantage.  The  poem 
is  dedicated  to  the  King.  The  author,  however,  did  not  deign  to  ask 
whether  the  language  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  his* Sovereign  was  such 
as  he  might  like  to  acknowledge.  This  is  an  attention  which  is  never 
omitted  in  France  towards  the  most  obscure  citizen.  You  see,  therefixre,. 
the  prestige  in  favour  of  monarchical  government  is  destroyed.  M** 
Casimir  de  laVigne  refuses  a  pension  from  the  King,  and  M.  de  la 
Martine,  the  Ultra  poet,  makes  the  King  speak  in  his  proper  and  private 
person,  without  condescending  to  consult  him. 

One  of  the  best  lines  of  the  Chant  du  Sacre  is  that  in  which  he  layi^ 

speaking  of  the  King, 

que  son  ooeor  aime  mieux 
Un  grand  nam  qui  surgit,  qu*un  vieux  nom  qui  8*6teint. 

This  is,  unfortunately  for  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  too  true,  and 
has,  accordingly,  excited  the  indignation  and  fury  of  all  the  grands  noms 
in  that  quarter,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  s'Steignent  un  pen.  The 
King  has  reproved  Sosthenes  for  having  persuaded  him  to  give  the  Cross 
of  St.  Louis  to  M.  de  la  Martine.  As  I  admire  the  poet  (said  the  King), 
I  will  endeavour  to  forget  his  last  work.  In  describing  (if  I  may  use 
that  expression),  the  marshals  who  surrounded  the  King  during  the 
ceremony,  M.  de  la  Martine  found  a  great  deal  to  say.  He  had  no  other 
difficulty  than  that  arising  firom  the  abundance  of  the  great  military 
actions  he  had  to  recount ;  when  he  came  to  the  ancient  nobility,  he  was- 
completely  at  a  loss ;  he  could  find  nothing  to  praise  but  their  piety, 
nothing  to  talk  of  but  their  ancestors.  To  crown  these  blunders,  he  has^ 
concluded  his  poem  with  four  lines,  so  afironting  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
^UKt  the  Duke,  though  very  tittle  given  to  take  offence,  thought  it  due  to^ 
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himself  to  oompLun  to  the  King.  This  attack  upmi  the  Duke  d 
Orleans^  (who  is  the  object  of  aversioii.to  the  whde  Fauboui^  St.  Gq- 
main^  on  account  of  the  excellent  education  he  is  giving  to  his  sb  tou) 
will^  perhaps,  obtain  fbrgiyeness  for  M.  de  la  Martine,  for- the  cruel  tioe 
last  quoted,  which  is  already  engraven  on  every  memory. 

Thiatre  de  Clara  Gazul,  ComSdienne  EspagnoU.     1  vol  8va 

The  youthful  genius,  who  conceals  himself  under  the  name  of  Cki 
Gasul,  has  given  us  six  plays.  They  are  much  read  and  admired  in  bi^ 
society,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  tendency  is  liberal.  I  tfaiik 
the  Espagnols  en  Danemarck  is  the  best.  It  is  also  the  most  finished,  sd 
the  fullest  of  details.  The  others  are  too  much  in  the  style  of  the  Pnnerk; 
the  merits  of  which  I  have  already  discussed,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  TW 
dore  le  Clare  Clara  Cjasul  has  given  us  a  specimen  of  the  tngic 
Proverbe,  in  F Amour  Africam,  a  little  drama  consisting  of  only  tweob- 
one  pages.  In  the  present  state  of  our  literature,  M.  Scribe,  M.  le  Qoc, 
and  Clara  Grasul  (I  should  be  guilty  of  an  indiscretion  in  joami^  tk 
author),  appear  to  me  the  three  persons  in  France  most  zichlj  en- 
dowed with  dramatic  talent.  No  book,  since  de  Beranger's  soi^  60 
given  me  so  much  pleasure  as  Clara's  plays.  They  are '  distingoilKii 
by  the  most  complete  novelty, — nothing  is  copied  but  nature.  Their 
pc^ularity  here  will  soon  be  a  perfect  rage.  I  should  write  ibok  st 
length  on  this  subject,  if  I  did  not  think  it  probable  that  you  woqU  p^ 
the  English  public  long  extracts  from  these  dramas.  I  shbulil  tlin^ 
several  of  them  might  be  successfully  transplanted  to  ihe  Londoo  sta^e. 
If  the  Censorship  would  allow  them  to  be  acted  here,  they  would  he  im- 
mensely popular,  to  the  infinite  mortification  and  annoyance  of  all  off 
old  dramatic  writers  in  the  afiected  and  pedantic  style.  In  the  jesr  1770> 
the  President  Henault,  who  was  then  in  great  fashion,  and  enjoyed  de 
intimate  friendship  of  Madame  du  Defifaud  (immortalijied  by  jour  witty 
Walpole),  printed  a  historical  tragedy,  in  prose,  called  Frangoisll  Bat 
the  president  was  so  intensely  afraid  of  sinning  against  deHcsry  v^ 
el^ance,  that  his  tragedy  was  utterly  deficient  in  energy.  This  ft* 
essay,  though  made  by  a  man  who  po^essed  the  advantage  (inesdma^ 
in  France)  of  being  in  fashion,  did  not  take.  Times  are  altered.  ^"^ 
Henault  and  Merder  forty  years  ago  saw  in  perspective,  is  about  to  be 
accomplished  under  our  eyes.  People  will  not  go  to  yawn  at  the  Tbcstn; 
Fran^ais,  while  they  can  go  to  laugh  at  Scribe's  sketches.  If  it  had  n« 
been  for  the  Censorship,  Clara  Gazul  would  have  been  the  Scnbe  » 
tragedy.  I  mean  that  the  merits,  great  as  they  are,  of  the  best  piece  io 
the  collection,  are  still  far  from  being  of  the  same  order  with  those" 
Schiller's  Williiam  Tell,  or  some  other  modem  tragedies. 

De  tEtdt  de  la  Religion,  par  M.  de  la  Mennais,  a  pamphlet  oft  ^ 
pages,  is  really  an  astonishing  production ;  and  M.  de  la  Mennais  isaTttJ 
extraordinary  man.  He  will  be  a  Cardinal,  and  will  get  sixteen  hufldfw 
or  two  thousand  a  year  out  of  the  civil  list,  by  playing  the  psrt  » 
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Gregory  VIL  it  Paris,  in  the  jear  1825 ;  mnd  hy  remiBg,  in  fak  own 
periea,  the  fiery  monk  Hiidebmid.  The  whole  affidr  is  so  extraoidinarj 
that  yoQ  veasOiMUe  folk  wiil  not  tiuak  it  pessihle,  unless  jou  read 
the  pamphlet  in  questien,  and  H»e  Memorial  CatkoUftte.  If  70a  wil 
not  givie  yoiffStlTes  that  tveuble^  you  will  isifaUibljr  accuse  me  of  ok* 
aggCMtkn;  to  whiflii  aceuntifBi  I  diall  reply^ — ^that  jou  judge  without 
knowiilg  any  tibing  sAxRlt^the  matter.  The  Jesuits  do^  in  fact^  govern 
Vnmm;  and  the  priests  estort  amtuallj  ahore  two  millions  sterling 
firom  the  people. — Would  yon  hdieve,  that  after  idl  this^  M.  de  la  Me»* 
nais  has  the  &ce  to  accuse  the  government  of  heing  Alheisiicall  He 
is  a  rety  derer  man,  and  one  c(  the  best  writers  6if  the  di^.  He  is  said 
to  hate  been  in  the  army  for  a  eonsiderable  time. 

The  only  powerful  enemy  ^e  dergy  have  to  dread  is  the  piess, 
and  aoccnNKngfy  tliey  ate  not  qpwing  in  their  denundatioas  «f  it. 
During  the  reign  of  ]Kapoleon>  aobo^  thou^t  of  reprinting 
Boniseau  and  Voltaire.  That  great  man  compel^  the  priests  to  be 
medetateu  Sinee  these  gentlemen  have  begun  te  make  themselves  ridi- 
cnlons  agaiuj  that  is  to  8ay>  since  the  year  I8I79  twdveeditions  of  Vo  • 
tatte  have  been  reprinted,  composing  SlfiOO  cqnes,  and  h59^fiOO 
volumes.  In  the  same  pmod  thirteen  editions  of  Rousseau  have  been 
reprinted^  fonnii^  04^500  oopiee^  and  480,500  volumes.  Montesquieu^ 
DestoftI  de  Traey,  Vdney,  d'Holbaeb,  Diderot^  have  furnished  £0,700 
vxdttmes.  In  fbaet,  the  piieslis  affirm*  <hat  aeoording  to  a  calpwlltfiflw 
wfaidi  there  is  every  reason  to  bdieve  exact>  the  enormous  mass  of  no 
Jew  than  d,741>400  volumes  have  been  puUi^ied  against  thcan.  That 
ddi^^ftd  noffel  writer,  Pigault  k  Brun,  to  whem  this  prudish  age  does 
not  do  jnstiee^  has  alone  contributed  for  his  share  128/)00  volumes*  I 
ought  to  add,  that,  fehanki  to  isb»  progress  that  chemistry  and  all  the 
oaefttl  arts  hove  made  in  Fmmce,  these  2,741,400  volumes  are  all  adr 
mixably  printed-  Take  one  with  another  they  we  sold  at  not  kss 
four  fnaicB  (lihree  and  sixpence)  a  pieoe>,  and  the  total  amount  of  them 
has  dispersed  not  less  than  Ibttf  hundred  and  forty  thousvid  ponnds 
jsterling  among  our  artiaans.  This  i$  me  good  eSeot  ef  t)ke  ahsitfditSes 
flf  the  priastst 

The  HiHoire  de  Ren^,  Eoi  de  Naphs,  par  M,  QmUe  Vitteneme 
BmrgemoMi  3  vols,  is  another  author  who  would  never  have  dreamt  of 
writing  if  Wdker  Scott  had  not  wiittttQu  M.  de  Villeneuve  Bargemont  is 
brother  to  four  prefects.  This  family,  besides  being  thus  high  in  the  favour 
ofgovemment,isoneof  the  cddest  of  Provence.  In  qpite  of  all  these  titles 
to  obsfdete  opiuons,  the  author  has  infused  a  very  rational  and  wiae 
apirit  into  his  history.  You  must  not  look  for  profound  and  extended 
views  like  those  which  iire  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Mignet.  M.  de 
Villeneuve  has  not  yet  attained  to  that  decree  of  philosophy ;  but  the  work 
is  very  respectable,  and  the  author  still  more  so.  There  is  in  existence 
a  masterpiece  on  the  state  of  ci^^Haation  during  the  middle  a^  by  M. 

July,  1825.  2  H 
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FanxisL  The  manuscript  is  of  sufficient  bnlk  to  fonn  four  octsro 
TQlii]nes>  but  M.  Faurielis  so  indolent,  diat  a  work  which  is  the  finit  of 
twmity  years  of  research,  and  written  with,  the  hi^ipiest  union  of  fiie 
and  of  reason,  will  probably  not  be  given  to  the  world  till  after  ^ 
author's  death.  We  are  indebted  to  M.  Faurid  for  some  traitriatinns 
of  Greek  songs.  He  is  one  of  the  few  writers  who  woric  in  a  conecicn- 
tious  and  honorable  manner,  and  never  resort  to  Charlatamum  to  pin 
popularity.  His  character  places  him  above,  and  renders  it  impoMibiff 
lor  him  to  stoop  to  such  contemptible  devices. 

Coitfirences  tur  la  Religion,  par  M.  le  ConUe  Fra^sinous,  Evique,  Pmr 
de  France,  Premiere  Aumonier,  Grand  Maitre  de  rUniversiU.  3  vols. 
inSvo. 

About  the  year  IS02,  Napoleon  conceived  the  most  violent  fiasr 
^  the  Republicans,  whom  he  called  Jacobins.  Altiiou^  ^ 
Republicans  were,  for  the  most  part,  brave  men,  and  the  Devots 
cowards.  Napoleon  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  latter.  All  aeuiye 
men  said  to  him,  through  the  mouth  of  Volney,  "  Do  not  peisecute  the 
priests  of  any  religion ;  regard  them  merely  as  one  class  of  citiseiu  ;  bat 
beware  of  devoting  any  part  of  the  public  money  to  the  payment  of  say 
priest  whatever.  Let  every  assembly  of  believers  pay  its  own  pnest* 
This  advice  put  Napoleon  into  a  great  passion.  He  brdlce  out  into  die 
most  violent  invectives  against  Volney  and  La  Fayette,  as  soon  as  thcae 
great  and  excellent  dtisens  had  quitted  his  presence.  By  his  otden  die 
church  of  St.  Sulpioe  was  lent  to  a  poor  priest,  ^who  was  whoUj  devsii 
<)f  tidents,  and  spoke  with  a  Crarsoon  accent.  This  priest  was  Fraysinoos. 
Every  Sunday  he  delivered  what  he  called  a  Conference,  that  is  ts 
say,  he  supposed  a  dialogue  between  himself  and  Voltaire  or  Raynal, 
and  <^  course,  like  harlequin,  he  took  care  to  put  into  the  mouths  of 
these  ill<4ated  philosophers  the  most  pitiable  arguments.  As  bot  Htde 
money  is  required  to  live  in  France,  Paris  swarms  with  idlers,  who  are 
ready  to  attend  ainy  meeting,  or  to  cry  bravo  !  at  the  entry  of  any  pnace. 
M.  Fraysinous  had  the  merit  of  killing  two  hours  eveiy  Sunday  for  a 
certain  number  of  these  idlers,  who  were  excessively  diverted  at  his  mo^ 
of  knocking  down  Helvetius  or  Rousseau.  They  thronged  to  hear  hin 
say,  "  WeU,  are  you  silent,  Rousseau  ?"  "  Have  you  nothing  to  say, 
Voltaire  ?''  The  dramatic  form  of  his  compositions  amused  his  Hmtjcwj 
and  every  body  chose  to  go  at  least  once  to  the  exhibition  of  this  fiffoe. 

M.  Fraysinous  was  called  the  Chateaubriant  c^  the  mob.  After  the 
restoration,  and  the  consequent  triumph  of  the  priests,  M.  Frayatnom, 
like  his  fellow-labourer,  Chateaubriant,  had  all  the  dignities  of  the  state 
showered  upon  him.  Not  content  with  these,  he  thought  that,  as  Cha- 
teaubriant had  a  seat  in  the  Academy,  he  ought  to  have  one  alsa  ThsK 
was  no  difficidty  in  getting  himself  elected ;  the  difficult  thmg  was  to 
escape  being  hissed  by  the  public;  and,  in  fact,  when  he  vras  elected,  die 
hisses  were  so  loud  and  general,  that  the  courts  of  justice  were  calM  ia 
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to  avenge  the  insult  ofered  to  him.  The  newspaper  writers  were  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  an  offence  against  Christian  morals,  in  saying 
that  M.  Frajsinous^  having  never  puhlished  a  hook^  had  no  daim  to  be 
elected  Member  of  the  Academy.  The  reproach  was,  however,  so 
cutting  to  M.  Fraysinous,  that  he  has  had  his  Conferences  corrected  by 
9omebody  who  can  write  French,  and  has  just  published  them.  The 
v^ork  is  really  despicable.  It  is  droll  enoiigh  to  see  such  a  man  refuie 
Voltaire.  His  eloquence  and  his  reasoning  are  equally  adapted  to  the 
taste  and  comprehension  of  the  populace.  His  invariable  practice  is  to 
assume  as  a  fact  the  very  thing  which  he  ought  to  prove.  He  is  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  from  the  D'Abadies,  the  De  Hautevilles,  &c  who 
were  hired  by  the  clergy,  before  the  revolution,  to  defend  religion. 

Louis  XI L  et  Francois  L  par  M.  le  Comte  Raderer,  Ouvrage  suivi 

tPune  Correspondence   entre  M.   le  Comte   Dam  et  M.  le  Comte 

Raderer.    2  vols,  in  8vo. 

M.  Roederer  was  one  of  the  most  politio  members  of  our  popular 
assemblies,  and,  subsequently,  one  of  the  most  adroit  counsellors  of  the 
man  who  stifled  the  Republican  cause  in  France.  M.  Roederer,  like  his 
colleague^  M.  Boissy  d^Anglas,  finds  amusement  for  his  old  age  in 
bistorkal  researches.  He  proves  very  satisfactorily  in  the  present  work, 
that  many  wise  institutions  usually  attributed  to  Francis  I.  were,  in 
fact,  the  work  of  Louis  XII.  Louis  XII.  and  Louis  IX.  (spoiled  by  his 
nimame  of  Saint)  are,  perhaps,  the  only  two  good  men  who  have  sat  on 
the  throne  of  France.  In  my  opinion,  both,  especially  Louis  IX.  were 
men  of  perfectly  upright  intentions.  Henry  IV.  had  great  qualities, 
but  he  often  (as  we  say)  sewed  the  skin  of  the  fox  to  that  of  the  lion. 
^Vhen  he  abjured  protestantism,  he  said,  laughing,  "  Paris  is  worth  a 
nass."  The  work  of  M.  Roederer  is  very  respectable,  and  throws  great 
ight  on  his  subject. 

I  have  delayed  this  letter  a  day  longer,  that  I  might  give  an 
iccount  of  a  new  opera,  by  Rossini.  It  is  a  piice  de  circonstance, 
imposed  on  occasion  of  the  coronation.  The  first  performance  took 
)lace  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  and  was  attended  by  the  King. 
rhe  author  has  introduced  into  his  piece,  called,  II  Viaggio  a  Reims,  the 
:haracter  of  a  Greek  girl,  and  wishes  are  openly  expressed  for  the  over- 
lirow  of  the  Turks,  and  the  success  of  the  Greeks.  Under  Louis  XIV. 
aich  a  step  on  the  part  of  the  Court  would  have  given  birth  to  sanguine 
lopes.  Now  it  is,  perhaps,  only  to  be  regarded  as  an  iiourd6rie.  The 
nusic  evinces  talent,  but  no  genius;  I  am  tempted  to  beHeye  that 
[lossini's  vein  is  exhausted.  Instead  of  giving  birth  to  the  beautiful,  he 
low  produces  only  the  extraordinary.  There  is,  for  instance,  in  the 
Viaggio  a  Reims,  a  passage  for  thirteen  voices,  without  accompaniments. 
rhe  sublime  Pasta,  the  Signorine  Schiasetti,  Cinti,  Mombelli,  sang  this 
vith  Znchelli,  Domfelli,  Bordogni,  Pellegrini,  &c.  &c  Yorxr  God  save 
he  King,  sung  by  Zuchclli,  in  the  character  of  an  English  Mihrd,  was 

2H2 
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more  admired  timn  nil  Rossinrs  music.  Tho  onlr  striking  thing  is  t 
duet,  admirably  doscriptire  of  the  lore  between  Signore  Schia^ctti  »  » 
sentimental  Polish  lady,  ami  Bord<^;m^  in  the  part  of  a  Rosqudi  Graenl 
of  a  most  riolent  tempet.  The  opera  is,  as  yon  perceive,  of  the  hofb 
kind.  Ihtffa  ffattety  i^  eoAskierably  Ics.^  tedious  than  tra^  flattetr,  for 
which  reason,  I  abstain  ftom  giving  you  any  account  of  PhammnaJj  a 
gr^nd  Opera  de  Circdnstance,  written  fot  the  ooifonalion.  The  fiter 
have  been  universally  despicable.  At  that  grttn  by  the  city,  thcr^  wtn 
a  great  number  of  notorious  women,  and  the  atmost  disonler.  Gnu 
part  of  the  plate  was  stolen  by  the  company. 

Yoorttmly, 

P.  N-  D.  G. 


THE  INFANT  LYRA. 


Tub  public  has  for  some  time  been  wondering  at  the  musical  poibrat- 
ances  of  tiiis  child  ;  but  there  are  some  who  have  done  more  than  woedrr: 
among  whom  we  suppose  we  must  rank  our^ielves.  It  is  a  creature  ofgrat 
powers  and  great  precocity ;  and  we  must  indeed  confess,  that  vn£tk  a  natu- 
ral horror  at  '*  wonderful  wonders,"  we  were  agreeably  surpriaed  at  tk 
display  of  musical  feeling,  as  well  as  of  execution,  which  we  witnewd. 
We  shall  not  say  that  it  is  a  beautiful  chiM,  or- an  interesting  cfaiid,  tx 
that  it  has  descended  from  heaven  on  the  wings  of  an  angel,  or  of  St 
Cecilia ;  because  all  this  has  been  said  already,  and  might  as  weU  hart 
been  omitted.  It  is  time  that  some  one  should  be  sober,  because  thor 
are  people  who  have  a  considerable  hesitation  in  believing  itiimHes,  aiki 
who  are  very  apt,  when  over  crammed,  to  rebel  and  doubt  every  thinf  . 

That  the  muacal  faculty  appears  in  very  early  youth,  'when  afi  ibe 
rest  are  unformed  or  imperfect,  has  long  been  known.  We  might  nam 
Mosart,  were  his  name  and  history  not  too  familiar ;  and  we  n^ 
name  Crotch  and  twenty  more,  if  we  could  prevail'  upon  ouTsehres  to 
place  any  other  name  on  the  same  page  with  that  of  him  who  k» 
*'  struck  the  lyre,"  and  whose  productions  will  be  as  imperishable  as  tfe 
art  itself 

Why  this  should  be  the  case,  is  one  of  those  problems  in  the  j^nksoiAr 
of  mind  which  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  solve :  yet,  though  we  cannrt 
pretend  to  suggest  a  final  cause,  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  a  pm- 
imate  one  in  the  structure  of  the  nervous  systeni,  in  the  ear,  or  n&er 
in  the  brain,  and  especially  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  the  tenninatioc 
of  the  auditory  nerves,  or  the  immediate  point  of  cdnnectioo  betweeo 
the  sense  of  hearing  and  the  general  mind,  or  the  soul,  as  it  is  eon- 
monly  called. 

Thus  we  approach  to  the  physiological  hypothesis  respecting  the  (firi- 
non  of  the  mental  faculties^  and  the  appropriation  (^  ilistinct 
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of  the  nerrous  system  to  them ;  wUdi  havings  uakac^dij,  inrented  fcr 
itself  a  term  which  has  become  popular^  has  undei^oiie  the  &te!,  not 
uncomnfion  in  such  cases^  of  tenninating  in  being  a  subject  of  popular 
djggnsaioa  and  diqmte. 

We  grieve  iberefore  that  we  muit  uae  the  tenii  phrenok^ ;  because 
we  know  that,  when  onoe  pronounced^  all  reasoning  and  all  listening 
axe  at  an  end.  And  yet  we  must  say  that  we  consider  this  very  fact  as 
not  to  be  explained  on  any  other  h3rpotfae8i8y  and  that  it  is  one  which 
oflfezi  a  leading  aig^iment  in  favour  of  this  ^stem  of  physiology.  If  one 
power  appears  be^Dre  the  rest,  if  it  ^edominates  ahove  the  other,  there  is 
scMne  inaqualily  in  the  original  formation  of  the  mind,  or  of  the  body. 
If  that  power  belongs  to  an  orgui  of  sense,  the  peculiarity  must  be  in. 
the  body,  since  the  organs  of  sense  are  corporeaL  Being  in  the  body,  it 
must  be  in  the  nervous  system,  and  that  system  is  the  brain. 

We  idiall  not  however  search  the  side  a£  the  parietal  "bone  or  the  tem- 
poral, for  a  protuberance ;  because  we  doubt  much  whether  the  physio- 
logical views  in  questkm  have  made  sufficient  progress  to  determine 
the  exact  place  of  any  fiiculty  or  organ ;  but  we  must  remark,  never* 
theleafl^  that  the  forehead  of  this  child  presents  a  very  unusual  relative 
bulk  or  capacity.  Somewhere  within  it,  Hes  the  property  or  power  in 
question ;  and  henee  is  the  musical  genius. 

If  it  has  always  been  judged  sound  policy  to  watch  and  cultivate  the 
genius,  og  peculiar  disposition  to  any  given  pursuit,  in  a  child,  it  is  an 
advantage  which  we  have  derived  from  the  fiuddonahle  and  contested 
hjrpotheos  in  question,  that  it  has  excited  more  attention  to  this  subject. 
Hettoe,  we  really  believe,  have  arisen  the  greater  number  of  such  pro« 
digies,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  continue  to  produce  the  same 
eflfeets*  The  ridicule  which  has  been  dufown  on  phrenology  will  not 
pvevent  thii ;  fcnr,  whether  the  people  beUeve  or  disbelieve,  there  will 
always  be  a  silent  influence  operating  in  this  manner. 

But  we  Buist  return  to  the  subject  of  our  notice.  Every  one  can 
ju^e  of  the  extraordinary  vigour  which  ohacacterixes  this  child's  per* 
formance  on  the  harp,  and  every  one  must  alM>  perceive  that  the  execu« 
ticm  is  aa  neat  and  rapid  as  in  the  hands  of  a  finished  adult  performer. 
There  are  not  many,  however,  who  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  produce 
full  and  deep  tones  an  the  harp-Hind  still  more,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
oombine  these  with  tafii.  and  neat  execution.  Independently  of  muscu- 
lar strength  in  the  arms  and  fingers,  and  great  flexibility  of  the  muscles 
and  joints,  it  requires  a  delicate  feeling  at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers, 
and  also  a  peculiar  conf onnadon.  All  this  too  must  be  under  the  com« 
mend  of  a  fine  musical  senribiH^,  and,  what  is  more,  requires  a  conri- 
deraUe  exertion  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  It  is  only  by  thus  analysing 
the  necessary  qualification,  that  we  can  know  what  are  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  and  do  justice  to  the  powers  of  our  tritesubject.  Those 
who  have  no  analytical  faculties  of  their  own,  may  £otm  their  judgments 
by  comparing  her  performance  with  that  of  the  general  mass  of  dilet« 
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tandii  on  the  lame  oitnimeBt,  or  eveiiy  if  tliey  pftraae,  wkh  that  d 
most  professors  in  advanced  life. 

It  is  plain  that  it  must  have  required  mudi  pnctioe  to  hare  attainfH 
to  an  this ;  and  yet  the  whole  of  this  creature's  life  has  not  afibvdedtnr 
for  a  great  triaL  There  are  inniimerahle  persons  who  hare  pMctiafri 
daily^  and  for  a  long  life,  with  equal  intensity,  without  wilainiHg  so 
much  facility  and  power ;  and>  of  our  female  dilettantism  tfaeie  is  aot 
one  of  those  who  have  acquired  execution  worth  notice,  who  ham  Mt 
practised  for  fifteen  or  twenty  yeaia  as  hard  as  this  diild  has  done  fir 
foar  or  five.  This  will  wearve  to  prove  that  it  is  not  mere  mnsculmr  t 
dse  that  confers  power,  hut  that  we  must  resort  to  the  pritm 
of  all,  to  the  hraLoi,  ihe  seat  of  reason  and  feeling,  as  well  as  of  i 
lar  action,  for  all  these  effects.  We  are  convinced  that  it  ii  the 
for  all ;  and  that  without  these  qualities  which,  duly  exerdaed, 
constitute  a  powerful  intellect,  or  produce  other  results,  no  nun  w21 
hecome  even  a  good  rope-dancer. 

But  that  this  is  the  fact,  is  much  more  clearly  evinced  by  what  ti 
called  the  taste  and  feeling  of  this  child's  performance — thalt  pot  ef 
her  merit  which  we  have  not  yet  noticed.  It  has  heen  said  tlwt  her 
manner  of  playing,  or  the  peculiarity  of  execution,  strengdi,  and  m 
forth,  with  which  she  distinguishes  passages  or  phrases,  might  have 
heen  taught,  and  acquired  hy  memory.  We  will  venture  to  aay;,  that 
this  is  impossible,  in  the  first  place ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  cxprcsrisn 
whidi  she  does  give,  is  often  purely  original,  and  is  such  as  woold  aot 
have  occurred  to  many  players,  even  of  considerable  cultivatioD  or  feel- 
ing. We  have  watdied  her  expression  narrowly,  for  it  is  in  this  that 
we  consider  the  test  of  her  faculties  to  lie,  and  we  know  not  that  we 
have  heen  able  to  detect  an  error  in  taste ;  while  we  are  veiy  snve  that 
much  of  her  expression  is  such  as  many  a  fimshed  perfonner  or  annMaaB 
would  be  pleased  to  have  felt  and  given.  This  is  tiie  inventive  taknt,  if 
otherwise  denoted;  and  we  presume  that  this  little  personage  can 
scarcely  fail  to  become  a  musical  cmnposer,  unless  she  should  he  mamd 
by  mismanagement.  To  discover  rapidly  what  tiie  composer  intended, 
and  to  execute  it,  requires  that  congeniality  of  feeling  whidi  would 
itself  invent ;  or  it  demands  those  habits  of  observation,  abstraction,  and 
comparison,  which  belongs  only  to  powerful  and  rapid  minds. 

In  terminating  this  very  brief  sketch,  we  need  scarcely  notice  the 
musical  memory  of  our  littie  subject,  as  tiiis  seems  always  to  be  a  neoe»> 
sary  attendant  on  the  faculty  in  general.  It  is  singular,  nevertiicicfli^ 
that  this  memory  should  extend  to  harmony,  as  well  as  to  melody. 
There  is  a  concatenation  in  the  latter,  which  facilitates  the  recollection 
of  any  train  of  passages,  however  long,  while,  also,  there  is  not  much 
room  for  deviation.  But  harmony  is  not  equally  catenated,  nor  is  it  in 
the  same  way  necessary,  since  numerous  harmonies  are  adndasihle  with 
one  melody.  That  we  cannot  explain  how  a  long  train  of  intricate, 
and  often  of  peculiar  harmonies,  can  be  remembered  afVer  once  hearing 
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tlMm>  is  only  part  of  ^be  diffieultj  wUdi  altends  tbe  wkule  of  tUf 
subfect.  ,     . 

'  Bat  we  moft  end,  and  shall  ofier  but  one  hint  to  the  parents  or  pro- 
prietors of  this  child.  Half  of  the  effect  produced  on  us  by  any  pio- 
digy  of  this  nature,  arises  from  oompaiing  the  means  with  tiie  result^^- 
firom  seeing  that  produced  in  infancy,  and  by  an  in&nt,  whidi  we  haie 
been  accustomed  to  associate,  as  of  necessity,  with  adult  age.  It  is  bad 
poli^  therefore  to  trespass  on  these  associations,  or  to  adopt  any  thing 
whaeb.  may  divert  our  minds  from  the  child  to  the  adult,  or  give  to  the 
Cramer  any  of  die  qualities  which  belong  to  the  hitter.  The  child  cannot 
be  too  perfectly  a  child ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  transgresses  this  rule,  it 
fiuls  of  its  efl^  Hence  the  impolicy  of  that  teluihing  whidi  has  made 
it  adopt  a  system  of  grimace  which  is  afiectation,  and  which,  in  this  case, 
18  aifeclation  peculiarly  miiapiJIied.  If  the  animal  itself  had  felt  that  it 
ought  to  turn  up  its  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  or  to  heaven,  as.the  j^irase  is, 
it  would  have  done  so,  and  we  should  have  iqpproved.  But,  beijog 
taught,  we  are  provd^ed  at  the  cheat,  and  disgusted  with  the  eflfect; 
while  the  poor  creature,  not  knowing  why  all  this  is,  but  hearing  that 
it  must  obey,  becomes  pathetic  in  ^  wrong  place,  and  a]^>eals  to  the 
eeiling  for  Paddy  O'Rafferty,  when  it  had  better  have  appealed  to  the 
audience  in  its  own  miLd  way.  If  there  is  any  thing  which  captivates, 
in  infancy,  it  is  the  grace  and  mOure  of  infancy ;  but,  by  this  artificial 
system,  we  are  deprived  of  that  pleasure,  and,  what  is  much  worse, 
pained  with  afiectation  and  artifice.  We  doubt  very  much  the  propriety 
of  the  whde  prestige  with  which  she  has  been  surrounded ;  and  are 
sure  that  it  would  very  much  increase  our  pleasure,  and  probably  also 
the  profits  of  the  proprietor,  if  she  were  simply  dispUyed  as  a  child,  and 
aOowed  at  th6  same  time  to  act  as  she  pleased,  under  no  other  restric- 
tions than  such  as  must  be  very  obvious. 


THE  NATIONAL  STUD. 
A  NBW  PROJECT. 

Thb  dbaracteristic  of  this  age  is  the  applicadyon  pf  science  to  matters 
which  have  alwajrs  hitherto  been  treated  empirically.  Up  to  these 
times,  the  progress  of  improvement  has  been  slow — one  age  has  undone 
the  work  of  the  preceding  generation,  with  the  best  intentions,  because 
all  worked  in  the  dark,  made  rq>eated  trials,  without  any  knowledge 
of  prindpies,  and,  if  success  attended  their  efforts,  it  was  more  the 
eflEbct  of  fortunate  accident  than  wise  contrivance.  We  are  now  begin- 
ning to  get  at  the  principU  of  all  arts,  manufactures,  and  processes  of 
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ewy  dfiseiipiiiiu  A  primApk  is  aomcT  nmfde  pBuperiy  of  tke  thing  is  ^ 
hand,  whatever  it  may  be,  which,  under  the  same  carcumstance^,  vritt 
alwi^  produce  ^  savif  effecte ;  a  coUeotkm  of  these  prinriplrt  a  ooi- 
leetion  of  rules  for  o0nibiniiig  and  a]^;)lying  t^m,  widi  a  koe^lndy  tf 
the  objeots  to  wUdk  thogr  oan  b^  «pp^Mi»  o^udtote  together  a  acMiiieei. 
These  ptindq^  aae  dtSoofeted  by  a  series  of  enpeviaieats;  an  aoousite 
record  of  suish  ejqwjmeats  enabtes  the  philosopher  to  draw  his  geiual 
Gopidttsknis,  to  establish  his  Iktonfi  which  Mesry  nvst  be  prmtthahk  H 
his  theory  "bexx^rreot  /  if  it  be  not  praetieable,  seine  ptiadple  has  faoen 
TEOtBppbed,  every  thing  has  not  been  talceti  into  asoeuat ;  the  cifeuas- 
stances  have  not  been  the  same.  The  introduction  of  sdmee  into  the 
managumpiit  of  nanafaetures,  &c.  may  be  said  to  be  a  little  older  than 
oar  time ;  but  4he  iqiplicsadon  of  meinl  acience  is  ^te  peculiar  to  this 
age;,  as  connected  with  ^  conduct  of  jpdsom^  lunatic  asylunpa,  acheolsy 
&e.  The  new  project  of  a  National  Stud  is  its  first  iMtroduction  into 
tftaMoB  the  first  animal,  perhaps,  as  imght  have  been  anticipated  from 
its  superior  intdligenoe,  which  will  be  srientifically  eduoaied,  k  the 
Aersr.  Scientific  education,  after  baring  been  just  intiDdueed  into  our 
nation^  schools,  is  to  be  carried  into  our  national  studs*  The  idea  ia 
unobrious  enon^,  nevtrthelees,  x£,  the  thing  be  well  auoiaged,  and, 
fimn  the  good  sense  of  the  pso^ectus,  and  we  know  nothing  of  the 
matter  exo^t  f^rom  it,  we  should  augur  well ;  we  dbould  expect  hfsm 
it  resalts  of  the  most  pleasing  kind« 

A  Joint-stock  capital  is,  ia  the  first  place,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  best  existing  brood-mares  and  horses,  of  all  the  varioas 
kinds.  On  their  pcodij^se  the  system  of  eduoatbn  is  to  be  tried ;  in  the 
iial  place,  a  superiority  may  be  ejected  in  the  progeny,  fran  the  nipe- 
rkritf  of  the  parents;  for  by  dealnrs,  and  often  by  private  oMmeis,  ^e 
only  horses  employed  in  breeding  are  those  which  are  too  old,  or  too 
lame  to  w(»k.  In  this  institution,  horses  and  mares  in  all  the  vigour 
of  youth  and  health  will  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  In  a  very 
extensive  establishment,  the  princi]^  of  classification  can  be  used 
with  great  advantage.  The  lady's  horses  will  only  keep  the  gentle 
compieiny  of  their  kind.  The  hunter  will  leap  with  the  hunter, 
and  the  roadster  trot  with  his  travelling  companion.  The  trainer  will 
always  be  confined  to  the  same  department,  and  thus  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  labour  be  usefully  brou^t  into  play.  The  man  who  is 
8<ddy  and  wholly  occupied  in  teaching  the  amUing  paeei^  aad  delicate 
manners  of  the  lady's  favorite,  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  will  soon  excel 
any  other  trainer  in  his  <mn  department*  Conceive  for  a  moasent  the 
tndner  of  the  charge,  or  carriage  horse,  intopoduced  into  the  kdy^s 
department ;  he  would  quickly  ^iread  const^natioB  into  all  the  papib 
of  the  more  gentle  dealer.  The  trainers  ought,  and  piobaUy  will  be^ 
men  who  are  well  instructed  in  their  business,  and  who  diould  not 
only  be  closely  watched  by  the  directors,  but  also  have  instiUed  into 
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them  the  superior  efficacy  of  kind  treatment  in  the  mangtgem«tt  of 
horses.  .  What  is  the  reason  that  the  first  inquiry  ahout  a  horse  is  as  to 
its  vices?  How  have  these  t2tce«  been  acquired ?  by  the  teasing  of  ttaUe 
bojs,  and  the  cruelty  of  horse-breakers.  A  horse  inherits  a  videat 
t«oiper,  and  a  stnmg  wilL  What  is  the  oouna  taken?  the  flaaimal 
is  put  inlio  the  hands  <tf  some  'brutal  horse^bieakei^  cokbralQd  ior  hia 
fearlomea^  vk4cBc^  and.  Staemg^  The  hflcae^  after  a  ae«iei  of 
deeodAil  tnal»  ef  strug^  aadiuflering,  is,  at  JeQgth>  sabjugBted;  Itetia 
to  way,  j»  fionqdfiteljteirlfied  at  the  very  dght  of  its  fomndable  breakov 
fiUed  with  the  most  wialignant  feelings  against  riders  in  general^  and 
dfiterflunedf  on  the  first  opportunity^  to  take  hia  lereoge  xqaon  the  fint 
man  of  iess  pofwer  or  courage  that  ge<»  upon  his  back  This  is  eaifod 
boeaking,  and  it  is  tibis  yicious  coarse  that  produces  «tcr.j  Widi  regwed 
to  the  ongbud  vioLsnee  oi  temper,  that  is  a  matter  of  kreuL;  and  has 
much  may  be  done  by  a  great  eitablidimefti  in  ^  wi^  of  breedings 
Sitt^  judicimis  aros8<)8  may  be  made  with  a  large  ehmeB^  ^latafanost  any 
diflposition  whatever  may  be  produced*  and  the  breed  of  hoocBes  ne*  ondy 
eaeeedingly  improved^  but  varied  aod  ^ndoukted  lo  the.  greatest  oice^. 

For  the  more  easily  eS^ting  l^his  ^  vmny  other  useful  purpostfl^  a 
vevy  good  plan  is  spoken  of  in  the  pro^pectm ;  vif .  tJtftt  of  keeping  an 
afieuratejoumid  of  dk  accidents^  iJUnesses^  medictneit,  and  gesierallyof 
the  ejqMmnce  of  each  horse  ;  so  thtat^  ooi^Iing  this  with  the  podi^se^ 
every  element^  ^ther  for  the  judgment  of  tha  horanT  quaUties,  or  for 
furlli^  experim/^t^  may  be  sasn  at  one  glaaee.  Tba  individnal  idm 
Widiea  to  purchase  has  but  tp  desonbe  the  kind  of  animal  and  the 
qualitieB  ha  wantsj  no  one  has  any  interest  in  cheatiag  him;  heis 
direeted  to  the  proper  department;  he  baa  abundsnt  ^oice,  and  the 
history  of  every  hone  before  lam,  together  with  a  seUer,  who  has  ao 
posaiUe  interest  in  his  giving  a  higher  price  than  the  juat  and  settled 
value.  The  most  ines^peiienoed  person  runs  no  ride  of  deception.  This 
cireumstanoe  must  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment ;  at  present; 
a  man  who  is  not  an  eKoellent  judge  of  horse  flesh  treads  among  steel 
tnips  and  spring  guns ;  indeed^  he  dare  not  move  a  st^  ahme^  he  must 
trust  to  the  judgment  of  a  friend*  or  send  to  some  distant  part  of  the 
country,  where  Us  family  or  connenoas  reside^  and  where  they  mi^ 
choose  him  a  hffne  for  which  they  can.  vouch« 

Much  has  abeady  been  done  in  this  country  for  the  breed  of  this  most 
important  elass  of  animals^  and  this  inslitution,  we  think,  likely  to  cany 
superiority  over  all  other  European  countries  to  a  mudi  h]§^wr  pitok 
Beth  finr  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  far  the  jdeasare  and  eonvonience 
of  Aa  coantry,  we  aipoerely  widi  wdl  to  it.  Much  will  depend  upon 
the  Amo$  9t  aUe  directoss;  we  know  none  of  those  already  diosen,  if 
aayare;  and  our  praise  of  the  scheme  is  di(^ted  by  no  other  motive  than 
thatof  desiriag  to  soe  a  goad  thing  do  welL 
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THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  MONTH. 

SiONOB  Vblluti  has  beeD>  since  our  last,  the  princqwl  object  of  at- 
traction and  of  anticipation  in  the  highest  musical  aides.  He  his  beeo 
singing  almost  nightly — at  the  Countess  St*  Antonio's,  at  the  Mai90 
of  Hertford's,  at  the  Attcnney-General's,  and  at  maay  other  places,  td 
finally  at  Carlton  Palace.  Twice  only  has  he  appeared  in  pahlk; 
namcJy,  at  the  Royal  Academy  dinner,  and  at  Madame  SymanaiHM'i 
guinea  morning  concert  This  lady  plays  consummately  well  oo  the 
pianoforte,  and  is  much  in  fashion.  We  have  had  the  good  fortnnetD 
hear  Velluti  in  five  songs,  and  almost  as  many  styles,  under  drew- 
stanoes  particularly  favouraUe  to  fimning  a  tolerably  competent  judg- 
ment of  his  chamber-singing,  and  of  his  powers  generally. 

The  moment  he  addresses  himself  to  his  task  of  delight,  (for  to  kia 
singing  is  obviously  extacy,)  his  countoianoe  assumes  the  pesdonheis 
about  to  express :  his  face  is  Italian  in  its  contour  and  in  its  feattno. 
His  eyes  are  fine  and  dark,  with  an  expression  of  paaaionate  kngoor- 
All  this  aids  the  effect  of  his  voice,  because  it  indexes  the  aeaaatiiSxf 
which  is  the  very  soul  of  his  execution.  The  middle  tones  ci  his  Toice 
are  more  delicately  beautiful  than  those  of  any  other  we  ever  remenber 
to  have  heard.  The  upper  notes  are  rather  thin,  but  scarcely  less  swed 
The  artificial  formation  of  his  tone  is  masterly.  .  His  portameition  ead; 
no  taint  of  nose,  mouth,  or  throat,  is  discoverable  in  its  productioi; 
nothing  can  be  more  perfect  or  morefini^ed ;  there  are  no  rou^ueM 
no  inequalities — a  note  is  never  left  too  soon  or  too  abruptly,  but  all  filb 
into  the  passion  so  finely  that  we  may  defy  any  body  that  has  a  bcart  to 
resist  the  impression. 

.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  singing  is  judged,  as  a  matter  of  sr^  n^ 
as  a  matter  of  feeling.  Velluti  is  supreme  in  both.  There  is  nmdikia^ 
in  the  power  and  majesty  oi  Catalani's  voice  wludi  always  sdis  oar 
affections  the  moment  it  reaches  our  ears ;  but  never  were  we  so  strao|)f 
moved  as  by  VellutL  His  conceptions  are  grand ;  but  his  voice  is 
passages  of  command,  lacking  the  vdiume  of  the  tenor,  is  not  so  efiective 
as  in  the  pathetic  parts,  where  he  is  perfectly  irresistible.  Nodung^ 
within  our  memory,  but  the  prison  scene,  in  Sidageroi,  as  song  ^ 
Trammezani,  ever  equalled  the  perdng  tones  of  deep  sonow  VeDiitt 
throws  into  such  parts. 

Not  the  least  curious  portion  of  hi^  performance,  is  the  nsture  si^ 
execution  of  his  ornaments.  They  are  original,  singular,  and  plessiogi 
and  charm  at  once  by  their  novelty  and  science.  He  is  not  a  nsn  fiv 
ordinary  judges  to  appreciate  duly;  for  a  long  and  dqse  attention  to  ^ 
art  is  indispensable  to  the  exact  perception  of  what  he  does  that  is  ^- 
feirent  from  others,  and  how  he  does  these  things.    Yet  we  maj  ^ 
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trust  to  his  power  of  affecting,  for  if  the  hearer  will  fairly  deliver  ^imself 
up  to  his  feelings^  he  must  be  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  ourselves,  if  he 
escapes  strong  emotion.  Upon  the  whole  we  cannot  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce his  singing  to  be  so  far  superior  in  point  of  polish  and  sensibiHty, 
that  we  know  of  no  one  who  can  be  compared  with  him. 

//  Crociato  is  now  in  full  rehearsal,  and  may  possibly  be  brought  out 
this  week.  Poor  Velluti  has  been  shamefully  treated  by  the  Corps 
Vocale.  Madame  Vestris,  with  a  consistent  propriety,  that  can  only  be 
equalled  by  the  consistent  care  of  the  public  morals  evinced  by  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Hook,  in  the  John  Bull,  offered  any  sum  to  the  managers  tha^  would 
engage  another  lady  to  sing  with  him ;  and  it  is  presumed  Miss  Garcia  is  to 

be  her  substitute.     The  Duke  of  W ,  we  have  reason  to  know,  sent 

for  Mr.  Ayrton  into  his  box  at  the  Opera,  and  threatened  to  shut  up  the 
House,  if /7  Crociato  was  not  got  out  with  all  speed.  This  menace  had, 
at  least,  the  effect  of  quickening  operations;  and  Velluti  has  been 
labouring  night  and  day  ever  since  to  intruct  those  who  do  sing  with 
him  in  the  exact  performance  of  the  Opera.  It  has  the  reputation  of 
being  by  far  the  most  magnificent  thing  ever  seen ;  and  indeed  the 
transports  of  the  Italian  audiences  for  Mayerbeer,  the  composer, 
exceed  any  thing  English  virtuosi  can  imagine.  At  Trieste,  he  was 
conducted  home  from  the  representation  in  procession,  by  hundreds 
of  people ;  and  similar  vehement  expressions  of  delight  have  attended 
his  performance  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Italy.  Such  parts  of  the  music 
as  we  have  yet  seen,  are  certainly  beautiful  in  a  high  degree.  They 
jmn  Italian  melody  wit&  German  harmony.  In  some  of  the  opera  parts 
we  are  told  three  orchestras  are  employed.  The  airs  and  recitations, 
however,  are  obviously  constructed  to  give  the  singer  great  latitude : 
a  power  of  which  Velluti  knows  how  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost. 

Mademoiselle  Garda,  the  daughter  of  Signor  Garcia,  has  made  her 
debut  at  the  King's  Theatre,  as  Rosina,  in  //  Barbiere  de  SivigUa*  This 
young  lady,  who  is  about  twenty,  has  been,  during  the  season  (as  we 
have  stated  in  former  reports),  much  in  request  at  the  private  concerts 
of  persons  of  fashion.  Her  voice  is  not  of  great  volume,  but  it  is  of 
good  compass,  and  formed  upon  the  principle  of  three  registers.  She  has 
all  but  overcome  the  difficulties  of  joining  the  breaks,  and  her  lower 
tones  are  well  rounded,  and  used  in  a  masterly  iHanner.  Her  execution 
is  neat,  her  articulation  perfect,  and  in  the  lighter  parts  she  was  very 
successfuL  In  comparison  with  Mad.  Ronzi  di  Begnis,  in  the  character, 
she  however  necessarily  suffers ;  for  what  is  there  in  the  opera  buffa, 
that  can  vie  with  Ronri's  *^  una  voce"  By  the  delicacy  of  her  execution, 
^d  the  originality  and  elegance  of  her  ornaments,  she  has  made  that 
song  her  own ;  while  the  beauty  of  her  person,  her  graceful  gestures,  and 
her  arch  playfulness,  place  her  in  the  very  first  rank  of  actresses.  These 
attributes  set  aU  her  competitors  at  an  immoderate  distance.  In  the  duet 
"  Dunque  lo  sano,"  and  in  the  lesson  scene  (where  she  introduced  a  Spanish 
fotig,  which  was  encored).  Mademoiselle  Garcia  was  excellent.     But  in 
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tlie  Uai,  bcgimiifig  wiik  the  dlfficidt  trio  ^'  Ak  qual  calpo,"  she  warned 
d^nity  aad  force.  Tlie  u^ier  tones  of  her  voice  are  thin^  but  agrees!^, 
and  she  omaments  in  the  florid  manner  of  her  father.  He,  hj  tk 
wa7>  is  still  exceedingly  hoarse,  but  this  evil  affords  him  qpportamtj 
to  manifest  his  skill  in  covering  his  defects  hy  the  introductioB  of  ri^ 
omamhitu  Miidemoiselle  will  certainly  make  a  singer  of  tlie  first  6m, 
and  will  be  ini]peded  in  her  course  only  by  the  limkationa  oi  her  voices 
^fv^iicb  is  not  of  the  highest  order.    She  is  studying  "  La  CeneraUoia." 

Tke  New  London  Orphan  Asylum  at  Clapton^  was  opened  on  the  iGlk 
If  a  breakfast  and  Concert.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge^  attended  by  Ik 
mm,  Prince  George,  officiated  in  the  place  of  the  Duke  of  Ycirk,  at  the 
oeremony  of  opening  the  building  prepared  for  the  rec^ition  of  tk 
children,  and  all  the  wealth  of  the  Citsy  was  present.     Marquees  weie 

Sitdied,  and  the  company  inspected  the  house.  Sir  Geoi^  Smart  cm- 
acted  the  music.  The  corps  vocale  consisted  of  Miss  Stephens,  tk 
little  Cawses>  and  Miss  GoodaD^  Messrs.  Braham,  Vaug^ian,  TenaQ, 
Hawe^f  Leete,  Phillips^  Tola,  and  De  Begnis,  with  a  numerous  orchcsta. 
The  concert  was  principaUy  English^  and  principally  old.  But  con- 
certs at  (J^laplon  are  not  very  frequent,  nor  indeed  east  of  Tempk  Bar, 
and  Mr.  Brah^m's  singing  Alexis,  instead  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  is  some 
change^  though  not  an  improvement.  Stendahl  says,  he  never  idishes 
an  air  until  he  has  h^ard  it  five  or  six  times.  The  town  had  heie,  if 
it  is  like  him>  a  good  c^portunity  of  relishing  the  bill  of  fieure.  ^Vith  tk 
exception  of  oae  or  two  fWgs,  it  must  have  heard  every  thing  gireaoo 
this  occasum  nearly  as  many  hundreds  of  times.  There  were,  bowercrj 
no  moie  than  fourteen  pieces. 

The  performance  of  The  Messiah,  which  takes  place  annually  at  tk 
dose  of  the  concerts  of  Ancient  Music,  was  renurfaaUe  this  yesr  fir 
being  assisted  by  Mr,  Sapio  and  Miss  Wilkinson.  Neither  of  theie  two 
singers  have  advanced  during  the  season.  Mr.  Sapio  must  study  Ea^ 
chastity^  and  temper  the  energy  of  his  natural  t^n^peiament,  if  k 
wishes  to  maintain  his  ground  in  legitimate  Oratorios,  or  even  at  tk 
Ancient  Concerts*  Miss  Wilkinson  shows  a  mind  not  supported  \f! 
sufficient  tedmical  ability.  Miss  Tinns,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  genuine 
and  pure  I^iglish  singer,  attempting  nothing  that  she  does  not  attain. 
Bui,  alack !  how  all  of  the  English  school  sing  in  their  throats! 

Ever  since  our  last  there  have  been  daily  and  nightly  concerts  oocih 
pying  all  the  time,  and  more  than  all  the  time,  that  most  amateonaa 
consent  to  give  up  to  music  The  dinner  of  the  Royal  Academj  (t 
means  of  reoruitiag  the  finances  of  the  establishment,  and  the  list  rf 
future  subscribers)  was  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  was  well  atteB<U. 
The  collection  was  upwards  5Q0L ;  but  we  sui^ect  tiie  Directtw,  tk 
Committee,  and  the  Founders,  were  the  principal  oontributon:  Tk 
zeal  of  these  gentlemen  cannot  be  too  much  commended ;  but  we  tia^ 
the  institution  will  ere  long  be  more  generally  and  more  geoeiofdf 
supported,  for  it  well  deserves  public  patronage ;   whatever  prgudicft 
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maj  etkt  against  k,  diey  aire  diieBy  profirtnimal,  and  must  be  ovov 
come  by  time,  and  the  praetkal  denMmstratiim  of  its  eoosDeBoe^  wkUk 
the  progress  of  the  popils  gire^  Maaj  of  the  ohildien  plajr  ddi^t&Ily* 
At  the  hat  montMy  concert  a  Httle  urchin,  wbose  name  is  Mawfcei^  wid. 
who  is  scarcely  as  tall  as  his  how,  played  a  fiddk  ooncert  neaxl^  aa  wdl 
as  his  master  (Spagnoletti)  eindd  have  dane.  The  whole  pefforasaBas 
of  this  LilMpiitian  oiehestra  was  indeed  ezoeUsntiy  goad.  No  private 
education,  we  venture  to  affirm^  ever  produced  so  sapidiy  sudi  aooni 
musicians  as  these  boys  and  gids,  while  their  minds,  morals,  and  man- 
ners  are  in  far  better  training  than  can  happen  to  the  great  bulk  of  those 
brought  up  to  music 

These  ohikUren  perftnned  the  anthem  at  the  opening  of  the  Hanover 
new  church  in  Regent-«treel,  on  Monday,  Juae  30y  whioh  oonsisted  of 
a  duet  for  two  trebles,  a  quartett  and  chorus.  The  church  was  full  of 
genteel  company,  and  the  execution  of  the  music  was  very  creditable. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  psalm  concerts  individually ;  in« 
deed  they  are  all  so  much  aHke,  that  unless  there  happeav  a  peculiar 
taste  or  interest  (such  as  directed  Mr.  Hawes  to  bring  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber  to  judgment),  one  may  serve  for  a  specimea  of  alL  It  is  only 
wonderful  how  the  puWc  endures  so  much  sameness  for  the  concert 
audiences  are  not  like  those  of  the  theatres,  ever  changkig.  Mori's  was, 
perhapsi,  the  best  this  year,  whether  the  performance  or  the  company  be 
considered.  That  for  the  New  Musical  Fund,  the  worst  It  is  curious, 
that  in  this  month  there  are  four  for  children-^Master  Li^st,  Master 
Schultz,  Master  Minds,  and  Master  Smith,  and  veiy  dever  boys  tkey  all 
are,  die  last<>  named  is  a  singer,  and  the  best  of  his  age  in  the  country — 
Lisst  is  a  pianist-^the  Schulta  are  the  phys-hamiOBioon  and  the  guitar 
players — ecnd  Minds  Uows  the  flute.  Amongst  the  singularities  of  the 
month  may  be  taken  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sinclair  has  sung,  and  at  <me 
concert,  namely,  that  for  the  benefit  of  Signer  Pagliardini  and  his 
Signora. 

Mr.  Wade,  the  amateur  oomposer  of  "  the  Prophecg!*  an  oratorio ; 
had  that  peee  performed  '*  under  distinguished  patronage,"  at  the 
Argyll  Rooms.  Mr.  Braham  sung  the  Lord's  Prayap,  set  by  Dr.  Kit- 
chener.    This  is  a  variegation  of  the  common  concert  products. 

Mr.  Moschelles  is  returned  to  this  country,  and  has  played  at  the 
Philharmonic  and  other  places  with  a  vigour  and  tident  onabated, 
we  are  happy  to  perceive,  by  his  late,  long,  and  serious  indisposition,  or 
the  still  more  serious  affiur  of  his  late  marriage  to  a  very  charming  and 
accomplished  little  woman.  The  genius,  modesty,  and  amiable  dispo- 
sitions of  this  artist  render  him  a  valuable  accession,  even  to  a  coun- 
try which  enjoys  so  much  ability  of  a  similar  kind.  Mr.  Labarre,  the 
harpist,  has  also  given  proofs  of  great  ability  at  the  Ftmd  and  other  con- 
certs. 

There  have  be«i  a  multitude  of  private  concerts  during  the  month,  and 
anumg  others  a  party  alfresco  at  Mrs.  Coutts's.    Among  other  novelties 
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G«icia  andhis  danghtdr,  habited  as  Spaniaids^  sung  ain  and  duets,  ao- 
oompaaTUig  themaelTet  on  the  guitar.  These  things  are  rery  beautiful, 
and  are  chiefly  his  own  compositions.  Why  are  they  not  published? 
^kcj  contain  veiy  curious  traits  .of  nadonal  feeling.^  In  some  th^  aie 
accompanied  by  a  chorus^  in  which  all  the  party  sighs,  in  others  all 
laug^    The  BeiYourite  with  us  is  St  Antoine. 

^e  are  again  reluctantly  compelled  to  postpone  the  list  of  new 
musical  publications.] 


THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 


DlirmT  LAKX. 

Mqrae.-wmiuii'i^u. 

AbonHaaMo. 


Mat  2S.— Fkuftof. 


fAT2S. 

AbOB 

Mm  94 

Abon 


Hasiair. 


May  ».-Wmiam  Tell. 

OrandPapa. 

XWUMmwn  ttfUr  afno  ftigku) 


May  9S.— William  Tell. 

Grand  P^>a. 
Tka  Sleeping  Dranght. 

lie  Maid  of  the  Mill. 

Loid  Alinwoitli»Sanlo.— Pattee,  MlatStepbena. 

Mflbtleor  Tbnson. 


Mafl[28.— Ftnttos. 

Grand  Papa. 
Mgluened  to  Death. 


MayaO.—Willlam  TelL 
The  Wandering  Boys. 


May  Sl.^^Tbe  Slave. 
Gambia,  Maeready.— Captain  Malenhn.  Sapio. 
— Vogrim,  Uarley.— Zelinda.  Mlii  Stephens. 
'  My  Vnde  Gabriel 


Jimel.— Fanttnt. 
The  Wandering  Boy 


Jwie3.-King  HeniyV. 

" Katheri      "- 

>Roy. 


Henry,  Maeraady.— Katherine«  Mn.  Bonn. 


JnneS.— Faostus. 
My  Uncle  Gabriel. 


June  4.— William  Tell. 
Der  Flreiachnti. 


Jnne  6.— Fanntnt. 
My  Unde  liabriel. 

Jane  7.— Fanttnt. 
Siuipton  and  Co. 


coravT  ^Annxir. 

May  a».— B?ery  Man  in  hit  Hbbmv. 
'clari. 

May28.-JnUQt  Cotar. 
Marc  Antony,  Kemble.—BraHu.  Yonaf. 
Harlequin  and  the  Dragon  of  Waattey. 

May  24.— The  Way  to  Keep  Hla. 
Sir  BathTnl  OonMnnt,  Tto«n.-'Slr  BrfUfial 
Fashion,  Jones.  —  Loremoro,   Kemble^^Ladf 
Conttant,  Mlat  Foote-^Mra.  Lovemore,  Mis. 
Chatterly.— Widow  Belmonr,  MUs  Chester. 


May  25.*The  Lord  of  Uie  Maner. 
The  Irish  Taior. 


Mav  36.— The  School  for  Scandal. 
The  Maid  and  the  Magpie- 

May  27.— Der  n«iachnts. 

Lofty  Projects. 

Simpson  and  Co. 

May  28.^A  Rolwid  f6r  an  Ollfer. 

Clari. 

Charles  the  Second. 

MayaO.-Jai]n8  Casar. 
Harlequin  and  the  Dragon  of  WanUey. 


May  31.— Fontainblean. 

rife  Belovr  Stair 

Sleep  Walker. 


High  Life  Below  Stairs. 
The  " 


Jane  1.— Ivanboe. 

Isaac,  Fknren.— Rebecca,  Miss  Foots. 

LoftyPn^ects. 

TlielDesater. 

June  2.— Cymbeliae. 

Cloten,  Farley.— Leonatos  Posthamns,  Kenble. 

— Jaehbno,  Yonng.— Imogen,  Mist  Foece. 

Sivetter  Oaggerwood. 

Bhie^rd. 

^,     ^   ^  JaneS.-ivSfth  Night 
Sir   Andrew  Agneeheelc,    filanchaniw-VioIiW 
Mitt  Tree.-01iTia,  Mitt  Lore. 
Brother  and  Sitter. 
Bine  Devllt. 

Joncd.- A  Roland  for  an  Olhrer. 

Clad. 

Charles  the  Second. 

Jane  S.— Orestes  in  Argos. 

Lofty  ProAeets. 

Aladdin. 

June  7.— Bvery  One  Has  His  Ftoli 
Captain  Irrin,  Cooper.— Lady  Elt«nor  irna, 
Mils  f^cy. 

The  Marriage  of  F%a«o. 
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Jw»  S^WiUlam  T«ll. 
Der  FMaehuts. 

June  9.— Faottw. 
Rob  Roy. 

Jooe  10.— William  Tell. 
Der  Hrelsehati, 


June  11.— F) 

Der  rrelschots. 


JanelS.— WililamTeU. 
Der  FVdfelwiti. 

Jnoe  14— nuiitDi. 
The  RecJoM  (a  >iul«r»). 

June  15.— Caitle  of  Andalusia. 
My  Unole  Gabriel. 

June  16.— Fanttot. 
TbeRerlew. 


Jiael/^WiUiainTttn. 

The  RoMlfnol. 

IfoasleiirTvnMn. 


Jvne  18.— FMistot. 

The  Rostignol. 
The  Adopted  ChUd. 


Jwieao.— Rlehanl  the  Third. 

Gioeter,  Kean.— Richmond,  Wallack.-£lisabeth, 

Mn.  wTwett. 

The  MiUer*!  Maid. 


COyBV.T«GAmBXX. 

June  8.— The  Jealou  Wife. 
Mr.  Oakley,  Kemble.— Mn.  Oakley.  Miw  F. 
H.  Kelly.-Harriet,  Miia  PooCe. 

The  Magpie  and  the  Maid. 

Jvne  9.— A  Roland  fw  an  Oli?er. 
Charles  the  Second. 
The  Miller's  Maid. 

June  10.— Clari.' 

Irish  Tutor. 
Forty  Thler^. 

June  11.— Belles  Stratagem. 
Barber  ofSevUleT 

Jane  18.— Der  Fkvisohntt. 
Harleqnin  and  the  Dragon  ofWantley. 

Jane  I4.-^Comedy  of  Erton. 
MatrioMny. 
The  Deserter. 

June  16.— A  Roland  ibr  an  Olivtr. 

Charles  the  Second. 

Chtri. 

June  18.— AsYon  Like  It. 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro. 

June  17.— The  School  of  Reform. 
Ferment,  Jones.— Tyke,   Rayner.— Mrs.  Fer- 
ment, Mrs.  Oibbs. 

The  Miller  and  his  Men. 

Jnne  18.^The  ChlM  of  Nature. 

Amanthes,  Miss  Foote. 

Lofty  Projects. 

Der  Freischuts. 

Jnne  ao^aeboth. 
Macbeth,  Young.— Macduff,  Cooper.— Lady 
Macbeth,  Jfrt.BaSle7.  ^^ 

Aladdin. 


UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENCE. 

OXFORD. 

May  28 — The  Rev.  James  Thomas  Round,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Balliol,  the  Rev. 
Chailes  Dodgson,  M.A.  student  of  Christ  Churafa,  and  the  Rev.  Uewelyn  Leirdlm, 
M.A.  scholar  of  Jesus,  were  nominated  masters  of  die  schools. 

Jnne  2 — ^The  Unirersity  seal  was  affixed  to  a  letter  of  thanks  ham  the  Chanodkr, 
Masters  and  Scholars,  to  Heniy  Dnunmond,  Esq.  foaaedj  of  Chxist  Ghnidb,  now  of 
Albory  Paik,  Surrey,  for  his  endowment  of  a  Profiassofship  in  Political  Economy. 

A  proposal  fnm  the  Rer.  Dr.  Ellertoo,  FeOow  of  Magdalen  College,  to  found  an 
annual  prize  for  the  encouragement  of  Theological  Imrning  in  the  UniTersity,  was  read 
in  convocation  and  accepted.  The  pnze  is  to  consist  of  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas,  to 
be  annually  awarded  to  the  writer  of  thehest  English  Essay,  on  some  doctrine  or  duty 
of  the  Christian  ReHgion,  or  on  some  of  the  pobts  on  which  we  dife  ftom  the  Romish 
Church,  Of  on  any  odier  subject  of  theology  which  shall  be  deemed  meet  and  usefuL 
It  is  intended  for  such  persons  as  have  passed  then  examination  for  their  first  degree, 
and  who  have  commenced  their  sixteenth,  but  not  exceeded  theb  twenty-eig^ith,  term 
from  matriculation.  The  judges,  who  are  to  select  the  subject  and  award  the  pnie, 
are  to  bethe  President  of  Magdalen,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  the  Lady 
Margaret>  Professor  of  Divinity ;  and  in  case  the  President  of  Magdalen  shall  at  any 
time  hold  cither  of  these  profossoiships,  then  the  Master  of  University  is  to  act  m  his 
place.    The  successfol  Essay  is  to  be  read  before  the  University^  in  the  week  next  be« 
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fbre  the  oommetnonitlM  d^y,  but  it  it  not  to  be  pubHihed,  «Me^  liM  1 
imanimomly  approve  of  its  publication. 

June  8.— NaMsn  WSliani  Senior,  M.A.  formerly  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  wm 
unanimouslj  chosen  the  first  Profiessor  of  Political  Eooncmi j,  on  the  fbundntioe  of  Xl 
Dmminond. 

June  U.— The  enmfaation  for  a  sdidar  on  Dean  Irdand*s  fonndatiaa  I iiitrf, 

•ad  the  eximimw  dsrisisi  their  election  to  have  fidlen  on  Herman  Merivale,  lale  com- 
mooerof  Grid,  now  sdudar  of  Trinity.  The  examinatioQ  lasted  fonr  days  ;  tihe  Ba». 
ber  of  candidates  was  thirty. 

June  15. — Tlie  eMnmemoration  of  founders  and  benefactors  was  holden  in  Ac 
liwatre,  when  the  Crewian  oration  was  spoken  by  the  Professor  of  PoeCiy,  and  de 
ptizsf  iMited  by  the  sneceasf al  candidates,  who  were  for  the  LaOn  Ssmg^^  Fkedeaci 
Oakely,  BJk. of  Chast  Chnidi;  EngUth  E$ta^^  James  WiOiam  Mylnc,  BjL  d 
BaDicd;  LaHn  Verte^  Edward  Pawlett  Blunt,  scholar  of  Coipos;  SmgUak  Vtm^ 
Ricfaaid  Cleric  Sewefi,  Demy  of  Magdiden.  At  the  same  time  (he  honorary  dcfiee  of 
Doctor  in  Civil  Law  was  conferred  on 

Shr  James  Stuart,  Bart,  of  AlUn-bank,  Berwickshire,  formerly  Colood  of  the  7ik 
Hussars. 

Sir  Charles  Oakeley,  Bsit.  formerly  Governor  of  Madras. 

Captdn  Ckorge  Frauds  Lyon,  ILN.  the  odebrated  traveOer,  and  F^nsadn  Qmo^. 
Esq.  wdl-known  as  the  first  seulptir  of  the  age. 

The  above  gentlemen  were  presented  in  commendatory  speedies  by  die  Bcv.  Ik. 
Bliss,  Registrar  of  the  University^  and  Peputy  Regius  Proftssor  of  Civil  Law. 

June  16.— The  Rov.  Richard  ^Vhatdy,  D.D.  and  Principal  of  Sc  AUam  HaD,  vai 
approved  in  convocation,  as  one  of  the  Sdect  Preachers,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Mik,  d 
Magdalen ;  and  the  Rev.  Ocorge  William  Hall,  D.D.  Master  of  Pembraico  Cdkge, 
was  nominated  a  Commissioner  of  tho  Market,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Pett,  of  CteaA 
Church. 

The  names  of  the  candidates  who  were  accounted  worthy  of  distinctioa  at  tht 
examinations  in  Easter  Term,  were  as  fofk)w  :— 

Firzt  CUut  im  Oastict. 
Arthur  J..  Beaumont,  Queens.  George  Mdberly,  BaDioL 

Peter  Stafibrd  Carey,  St.  Johns.  Charles  Palairet,  Queens. 

William  H.  Cox,  Pembroke.  William  Smythe,  Christ  Chnrch. 

Settnd  Clan  im  CbuHct. 

IMbort  K.  Gonish,  Corpus.  Cbarte  Cettyns  Walkey,  Wontsttr. 

Henry  H.  Dod,  Queens.  W2Usm  Welch,  St.  Johns. 

AsddbaU  Maodondd,  OM.  Jtary  BiiBM>w  WiImb,  St.  John. 
Sir  Gooigs  Peevost,  Bart.  Orid. 

TMrd  Clou  H  Claaies. 

Qeorge  Bdker,  Wadham.  Ffederick  Hone,  Univanily. 

Richard  M.  Bennor,  Chifat  Chuvdi.  Henry  W.  Hull,  Orid. 

John  L.  Capper,  Pembrako.  Jooeph  F.  liiglitbouin,  Jeans. 

WHliara  8.  Dear,  Wadham.  Janae  Rhoades,  Wadhmn. 

John  Dixon,  Christ  Church.  Edwasd  J.  Stanley,  Christ  Chndk 

Geoige  Edwsffd  Eyre,  OrisL  Sanud  B.  Toiler,  Trinity. 

John  Foley,  Wadham.  Marwood  Tndcer,  BallioL 

William  Heberdeis  CMd.  Joseph  N.  WaUi,  St.  John'b. 

John  Hill,  Braaemiose.      -  Heniy  Wintle,  WoroesMc 

Firtt  Chit  in  Matfiematict. 
Arthur  Beaumont,  Queen*ft.  Benjamin  W.  Vallack,  Exeter. 

Calvert  R.  Jones,  OrieL  Joseph  N.  Waldi,  St.  John*s. 

Sir  George  Pvevost,  Bart,  Orid. 
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Seetmi  Cbut  in  Maihematkt. 
Ridisrd  H*  Boimor,  Christ  Chmch. 
WUliam  H.  Cox,  Pembroke. 
HoiuThomu  Vese^,  Christ  Chnxdi. 
The  fbarth  class,  consisting  of  those  persons  who  wise  considered  worth j  of  their 
degrses,  but  who  were  not  included  in  any  of  the  above  dasses,  amounted  to  one  Aim- 
dred  and  one. 

Eledums  to  FeWmtMpt^  j>c. 
Henry  Davison,  Blount*s  scholar  of  Trinity ;  Herman  Merivale,  oonmioner  of  Oriel; 
Thomas  Lem,  commoner  of  Worcester,  a^hnitted  scholars  of  Trinity,  on  the  original 
fimndation ;  and  Geofge  Cotes,  oommoner  of  Brasennose,   admittad  Blount*s  scholar 
of  the  same  society. 

CAMBRIDOE. 
May  86— At  a  oongregatioD  hdd  this  day  the  Ibllowing  Degrees  weit  conft»r6d  t-— 
Doctor  %n  Civil  Lav  (isf  rotfal  mandtae,) 
WEliam  Frere,  Ssq.  Master  of  Dowmng  College,  and  Sorjeant  at  Law. 
Marten  ef  Artt. 
Rev.  Bar  Dudding,  Catharine  Hall. 
Rev.  Thomas  Wright  Whttaker,  Emmanuel  CADege. 
BacJteJort  of  Arts. 
G.  Darley  St.  Quintin,  Trinity  College.         Frederick  Osborne,  Trinity  Ball. 
John  Deedes,  Trinity  Cdlege.  John  HumaU,  Emmanuel  College. 

John  Lane  Freer,  Trinity  College.  C.  B.  Stevenson,  Emmanuel  College. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  ad  eundum  t — 

Rev.  John  Russell,  D.D.  Head  Master  of  Charter  House  School. 
Rev.  William  Hale  Hale,  M.A.  Preacher  at  the  Charter  House. 
William  Parry  Richards,  M.A. 
A  grace  passed  the  senate  to  exempt  those  persons  who  came  into  residence  before  the 
28th  of  May,  1822,  from  the  operation  of  the  grace  passed  on  that  day,  respecting  the 
examination  of  the  7^  &nd  8th  classes,  before  admission,  ad  retpondendum  qucettionL 

The  Hon.  George  Allan  Brodrick,  son  of  Viscount  Middleton,  admitted  of  St 
John's  College. 

June  l.-~Charles  Phillips,    of  Clare   HaD,  admitted  Bachelor  of  Physic,    and 
Howard  Elphinstone,  of  Trinity  College,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Trinity  CoUege  Ejcafnination, 
The  following  is  tax  alphabetical  list  of  the  first  dass  in  each  of  the  three  years  of 
Senior  Sophs,  Junior  Sophs,  and  Freshmen :~ 

Senior  Sophf^VL  Atkinson,  Ooodart,  sen.,  Hodgson,  Law,  Mason,  Salkeld,  Smedley, 
Stansfield,  Stratton,  and  Webb. 

Junior  iS^A«— Carus,  Cleasby,  Cooper,  Dobbs,  Hovenden,  and  Turner. 
Fre^wnen — Barnes,    Borlasse,   Fawcett,   Fitzherbert,  Ingham,  Lee,  Lestourgeon, 
Netherwood^  Peile,  Perry,  and  WSSa*, 

June  9^— The  Chancellor's  gold  medal  for  the  best  Eng^  Poem,  by  a  resident  under- 
graduate, adjudged  to  Edward  George  Lytton  Bulwar,  Esq.  FeUow  Conunoner  of 
Trinity  HalL— Subject,  Sculpture. 

June  11.— The  following  degrees  conferred:— 

Saehelort  in  DivktUy. 
Rev.  Thomas  Sbelfoid,  Fdlow  of  Corpus  Christi  GoOege. 
Bev.  Thomas  ArobdaD,  Fellow  of  Emmanud  CoBege. 
Rev.  R.  A.  Singleton,  oi  St.  John's  College  (compounder). 

Master  of  Arts, 
Rev.  A«  Stiqpletoii,  of  Qneen'sX^oQ^  (compouiider). 
Bachelors  in  CivU  Law. 
Charles  Bayles  Broadky,  Esq.  Trinity  College  (oompounder ). 
Rev.  Charies  Leicester,  Trinity  Hall,  compounder. 
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Tiniliam  Russell,  Esq.,  CSittles  Arnold,  Esq.,  and  Charles  Dade,  !Esq.  Bacfadon 
of  Arts  oi  Gaius  College,    were  elected  Fellows  of  that  Society,   on  Dr.  Pcne^ 
foundation. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne*s  medals  were  adjudged  as  follows— 

Greek  Ode.—W.  fielwyn,  St.  John's  CoUege. 
Latin  Ode, — Robert  Snow,  St.  John's  College. 
Epigrams. — ^B.  H.  Kennedy,  St.  John's  Collie. 
Sut^  fir  the  Greek  Ode. 
'AvBpiSv  ivi^viSv  icdca  yij  rd^Q, 
Subject  fir  the  Latin  Ode. 
Aeadama  Caniabrigicnsit  tot  ncvis  eedificiit  omateu 
Subject  fir  the  Greek  Epigram, 
UtptiTiTol  wdvTte  oi  V  fiiffv  X6you 
The  King  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow,  M.A.  of  St. 
John's  College,  to  the  R^us  Professorship  of  Botany,  Tacant  by  the  death  of  Pio- 
fesBor  Martyn.    There  were  three  candidates,  Profiessor  Hensbw,  the  Rer.  W.  S.  P. 
Oamons,  B  J>.  Fellow  Sidney  College,  and  the  Rer.  W.  Pulling,  M.A.  Sidney  CdUcge. 
June  18.  The  degree  of  Honorary  Doctor  of  DiTinlty  was  conferred  upon  ^be  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Hug^  Percy,  of  St.  John's  Co]lege.—A  grace  passed  the  senate,  to  oonftr  fSbtt 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Diyinity,  by  royal  mandate,  on  the  Rev.  Charles  Sumner,  M.A.  of 
Trinity  College.  __^ 

EC0LE8IASTICAL  PREFERMENTS. 
The  Rev.  John  William  Butt,  M.A.  to  the  Rectory  of  Southery,  Norfolk  ;  Patron, 
Robert  Martin,  Esq.— Rev.  Robert  Roberts,  D.D.  to  the  Rectory  of  Wadenhoe,  in  die 
county  of  Northampton,  by  Dispensation. — Rev.  Henry  Thursby,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Isham,  in  the  county  of  Northampton ;  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. — Rev.  Robot 
Montgomery,  to  the  Rectory  of  Holcott,  in  the  county  of  Northampton ;  Patron,  Bev. 
Francis  Montgomery. — Rev.  William  Cams  Wilson,  M.A.  to  the  Rectory  of  Whit- 
tington,  by  Dispensation ;  Patron,  W.  W.  Carus  Wilson,  Esq.  M.P.— Rev.  Thomas 
Brooke,  B.A.  to  the  Rectory  of  Wistaston,  Cheshire;  Patron.  J.  W.  Hammon, 
Esq. — Rev.  Hugh  Pary,  M.A.  to  be  Dean  of  Canterbury. — ^Rev.  Robert  Edmonds, 
RA.  to  the  Rectory  of  Church  Lawford,  and  the  Vicarage  of  Newnham,  in  the  county 
oi  Warwick;  Patroness,  the  Duchess  of  Bucdeugh  and  Queensberry. — Rev.  John 
Banks  Jenkinson,  D.D.  to  the  Bishopric  of  St.  David's.— Rev.  Charles  Sumner,  M.A. 
to  be  Prebend  of  Canterbury  Cathedral..-Rev.  Thomas  Gainsfoid,  M.A.  to  be  Prebend 
of  Worcester  CathedraL— Rev.  Edward  Serocold  Pearce,  M.A.  to  be  Morning  PresdMr 
of  Hanover  Chiq>el,  Regent-street — Rev.  Edward  Tomson  Bidwell,  to  be  Preadier  of 
St  Mary's  Church,  Thetford.— Rev.  Charles  Arthur  Sage,  to  the  Vicarage  of  St 
Peter,  in  Brackley,  with  the  Chapel  of  St  James*  annexed,  in  the  county  of  Nordi* 
ampton ;  Patron,  ihe  Marquis  of  Stafford. 


LIST  OF  PROJECTED  WORKS. 

History  of  Scotland,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  die  Middle  of  the  ^Hnth  Gentory,  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Low,  AM. 

Refutation  of  Count  Segur's  History  of  Napoleon,  by  General  Oourgaud. 

Songs  of  Scotland,  Antient  and  Modem,  with  Notes,  Historical  and  Critical,  and 
Character  of  the  most  eminent  Lyric  Poeta.  By  Allan  Cunningham.  4  vols.  post8vo. 
nearly  ready* 

LIST  OP  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 
The  Commercial  Power  of  Great  Britain.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  4to.  atlas  of  plates,  U  8f. 
Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  France  from  the  Year  1684  to  1790.    2  vols.  8«o.  ILSs. 
In  Frendi,  3  vols.  8vo.  Ik  Be,  r-  T 
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The  life  of  AidilMaliop  Shaipe.    2  Vols.  9vo.  U  U, 

Essays  on  Landscape  Gardening,  bj  Richard  Moma,  FLS.  *  Rojal  4to.  It  il».  <M. 

A  practical  Treatise  on  Rafl-roads  and  Ganiages,  by  T.  Tredgold.    8to.  10#.  6d. 

Memob  of  die  late  John  Bowdler,  Esq.    8yo.  lOi.  (kU 

Howship  on  Indigestion.    8to.  7*^ 

Lays  xt£  Minnesingers  of  tiie  12Ui  and  IStfa  Centoriet.    Svo.  14i. 

A  Critical  Examination  of  Dr.  MaccuUoch's  Work  on  tiie  Hig^dands  and  Western 
Isles  of  Scodand.    Crown  8to.  8«.  6d. 

Tales  of  an  Unwilling  Autiior.    8  toIs.  12mow  iOt.  6d. 

The  Miscdlaneous  Writings  of  John  Evelyn,  Esq.  FRS.  by  W.  Upcoct.    Royal 
4to.  3/.  lOs. 

Part  1  of  Dr.  Janiieson*s  Dictiooary  of  Mechanical  Science*    4to.  5#. 

The  Last  Sfarit,  a  Poem,  by  John  Lawson.    18mo. 

Mechanics*  Magazine,  VoL  III.  8#.    6*,    6t.  6d, 

Anecdotes  of  Music,  by  Dr.  Busby.    3  Vols.  12mo.  R  Is. 

Howard's  Beauties  of  Burke.    2s.  6d, 

Theron  and  Aspasia,  by  the  Rey.  James  Henrey,  AM.    2  vols.  ISmo.  8s, 

A  Month  in  France  and  Switzeriand,  by  John  Smith,  Esq.    8vo.  ds. 

East  India  Vade  Mecum,  by  J.  B.  Gildurist,  LLD.    8vo.  18«. 

Husband  Hunting,  or  the  Modier  and  Daughter.    8  vols.*  12mo.  R  Is. 

Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  to  tiie  Earl  of  Hertibrd.    4to.  R  11#,  ed. 

The  Adventurers.    8  vols  12mo.  R  Is. 

Memoirs  of  Mr.  W.  Veitdi  and  Oeoige  Beyrson.    8vo.  12#. 

Observations  on  Italy,  by  tiie  late  John  BeU.    Post  4to.  IL  Is. 

ClassicJ  Disquisitions  and  Curiosities,  by  Dr.  Malkin.    8vo.  12«. 

Academical  Examinations  on  the  Principles  of  Chemistry,  by  David  Boswell  Rdd. 
2  vols.  12mo.  15«. 

Elements  of  Operative  Midwifery,  by  D.  D.  Davis,  MD.    4to.  22.  2s. 

The  Roman  Knights  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Sdpios,  from  the  Italian  of  VerrL    2  voU. 
12mo.  lis. 

Supplemental  Volume  to  the  Works  of  Alexander  Pope,  Esq.    8vo.  8#.  6d. 

A  Oitical  Enquiry  regarding  the  real  Author  of  Letters  of  Junius,  by  Georg 
.Coventry.    8vo.  12f. 

The  Cabinet  Historian.     Part  I.  VoL  I.  France.  2s.  6d. 

Corpus  Poetarum,  fesc.  I.  CatuUus,  Lucretius,  Vurgilius,  Hbullus.    8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Young's  Catalogue  of  the  Marquess  of  Stafford's  Gallery,    2  vols.  4to.  6/.  6s, 

Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  1824.     lOs. 

Tales  of  my  Grand-mother.    2  vols.  12mo.  14#. 

Tales  of  tiie  CrusAders,  by  the  Author  of  Waverley.    4  vols.  8vo. 

Private  Memoirs  of  Madame  du  Hausset,  Lady's  Maid  to  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
I2mo.  7s.  6d. 
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Alibert,  Phisiologie  des  Passions,  ou  nouveUe  Doctrine  des  Sentimens  moraux* 
2  vols.  8vo.  pUtes,  1825,  U.  is. 

Batgemont,  Histoire  de  Ren6  d'Anjou,  Roi  de  Naples,  puc  de  Lorraine,  et  Comte 
de  Provence.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  17  plates  of  Portraits,  Views,  Fac-similes,  and  Mudc, 
1826.  XL  les. 

Barante  (M.  de),  Histoire  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne.  Vols.  VH  and  VIII.  8vo.  18#. 

Boissy  d'Anglas,  les  Etudes  fitteraires  et  poetiques  d'lm  VieiUazd,  ou  ReeueO  de- 
dimt  Eeots  en  Vers  ei  en  Prose.    8  vols.  12bio.  fine  paper,  portrait,  182ft.  II.  1^ 
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Beandiamp,  Critique  historiqme,  avec  dm  OfatervatioQt  hUmkm  ma  rOafnge  in 
Comte  dfi  Segsu^  intitule  ^  Hiftoire  de  Napcdeon  ei  de  k  Chaode  Axmtew'*  IMi. 
BroxellM,  1825,  3f. 

B^ranger,  Chansons  noayeUai,  smviet  d*tin  Sapplamflot  eompas^  dis  ChMMiw  de 
Joay,  Bfagakn,  Gfll^  Pnidd,  et  aatres.    18mo.  BraxdOes,  1825,  3fw 

Colnet,  L'Uennite  du  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  on  ObseicvalaoBs  sor  ks  MflBtt  et 
Usages  des  Paiisiens  au  Cammencement  dn  19eine  Siede.  2  tds.  12mob  plates,  1125, 
lit. 

Colligny,  (MUe  de),  La  Sodste  au  XIX  Siede,  ou  Souveniis  fipistolaires.  3  voIb. 
12mQwl825. 

dery,  (Anden  Vslet  de  Chambre  de  Madame  Royale,  aujouidhui  Jknfhkte  d 
Frere  de  Clery,  demiflr  Valet  de  Chambre  de  Louis  XVI)»  ses  Memoires  depuis  1778— 
1823.    2  Tols.  8vo.  portrait,  1825,  18#. 

Cuisinier  Ge)  des  Cuisiniers,  on  TArt  de  la  Cuisine  enseign6  ecoomniqueiiienfc  d^spies 
les  pins  grands  Maitres  andennes  et  modemes,    8to.  plates,  1826,  lOt.  Bd. 

Collection  de  Memoires  sur  la  Revolution  Ftancaise,  Linaison  XX.  3  vnls.  8vo. 
1825, 18#. 

ColeodoD  de  las  mas  cdebies  Romances  Antiguos  Espafioles,  Historicos  j  <^<wMf- 
resoos,  pubUcada  par  Depjung,  y  ahoia  coosideiablemente  wimendado  par  un  l^tpaM 
idugiadoi    2  toIs.  12mo.  12#. 

Du  Hansset  (Madame)^  (Femme  de  Chambre  de  Mme.  Pompadaor),  set  Mauim. 
8vo.  1825,  9f. 

Defaeque,  Dictionnaire  Qree  modeme  et  FnuKjais.    Thick  18mo.  1825, 13#.  M 

Dubois  U'Abb^),  MoBurs,  Institutions,  et  C^monies  des  Penples  de  Tlnde.  2  fols. 
8vo.  Paris,  Imprimenr  Royale,  IL  U. 

Dttcange  (Victor},  la  Lutherienne,  ou  la  FamiUe  Morale.  6  tqIs,  12^.  plates, 
1825,  1/.  lOi. 

FrayssinouB  (M.  de).  Defense  du  Christianisme,  on  Coofennces  snr  la  Rdigifln. 
8  Tols.  8vo.  1825, 11  lis.  6d. 

Galeiie  des  Peintres,  ou  Collection  de  Portraits,  Biographies  et  Dessins  des  Pdntvsi 
les  plus  c^bres  de  toutes  les  Ecoles.  Number  1  to  12  at  per  Number,  It  Ebck 
number  contains  4  plates  findy  executed. 

CKll^  ma  Robe  de  Chambre ;  on  mes  Tablettes  du  Soir.  2  ?ols.  12mo.  plates, 
1825, 9i. 

Helmeis,  la  Nation  Hollanddse,  Poeme  en  6  Chants,  trad.  >ar  C^aTareaa.  8fO. 
bds.  1825, 10#.  6d. 

Ioonognq[»hie  des  Contemporains,  depuis  1789—1820.  Number  1  to  12,  fblio,  at 
per  Number,  15i. 

LatreiUe,  Families  naturdles  du  Regno  Animal  esposto  suodnctement  et  dans  one 
Oidxe  analytique,  avec  rindicadon  de  leurs  genres.    8vo.  1825,  13«.  6d. 

La  Mardne  (de),  Le  Dernier  Chantdu  Pderinage  de  Qnlde  Harold.  Poeme,  8f0w 
1825,  8#. 

■  18mo.  BruzeUes,  3s. 

liTingstone,  Rapport  sur  le  Project  d'un  Code  penal  fidt  a  FAssemU^  G^^rale  de 
la  Loniaiane.    8vo.  1825,  'Jt.  6d, 

Le  Couturier  (General),  Dictimmatre  portatif  et  raisonn6  des  Conmnssanoes  militairei. 
8?o.  1825,  10#. 

Lacratelle,  Histoirede  France,  Tomes  XI  et  XII.  (Conyention  Nationale).  8fo. 
1825, 18#.  ' 

Madrid,  ou  Obserrations  sur  les  McBurs  et  Usages  des  Kspagnoli  an  Commenowaasat 
dn  19eme  Siede.    Vol.  1—12,  plates,  1825,  6t.  Bd. 

Malherbe,  ses  GSurres  choides,  afec  des  Notes  de  tous  les  Conuneotatenri)  mlirisn 
publiee  par  Pardle.    2  voL  Royal  8to.  portrait,  findy  printed,  1825,  IL  Ck. 

Mannscrit  Oe)  de  feu  M.  Jerome,  centenant  son  OSuvxe  inedHe,  uaeNotieabMgrs|ihi 
!«•  IV  sa  Personne.    8to.  portrait  and  lacieimile,  1825, 10#.  6tL 
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Moli^  les  CEavics  oomplettes,  avec  dei  Notes  des  mdUeon  Commentateiin  par 
Simonin,  to  be  published  in  10  Nuiobers,  fixrauDg  1  toL  8to.  at  3$.  each. 

Maistre,  Oe  Comte  Xavier),  ses  (Euvres.  3  vds.  Royal  ISmo.  Velluxa  papec» 
beantiftOly  pdnted,  1825, 18#. 

Montul^  Voyage  en  Angletene  et  en  Rasiie  peodaftt  lea  Annfea  18S1,  i2,  et  S3; 
2  vds.  dyo.  and  Atlas  of  29  plates  in  4to.  l<m,  9t 

Moratin,  Obraa  liricas.    16mo.  4s,  6d, 

Roederar,  Louis  XII,  et  Fian(jois  ler,  on  Memoins  pour  setfii  k  mo  Boavdk 
Hisloire  de  leur  Rcgne.    2  vols.  8vo.  1^26,  R  Is. 

Radne,  ses  (Euvres  complettes,  revues  avec  soin  sur  toutes  Ics  Editiones  dece  Poete, 
avec  des  Notes  estiaites  dss  meiUeurs  Coaunentateuxs  par  Auguis,  edition  en  1  vok 
8^0.  very  beautifully  printed.    To  be  puUidied  in  6  Numbers  at  4i.  6d.  each. 

Stanidas  (Roi  de  Pologne),  ses  CBuvres  chdsies,  preced^es  d*une  Notice  historiqne 
par  Madame  St.  Ouen.    8vo.  portrait,  1825. 

Sonneschid,  Tratatode  k  Amalgamarinn  daNttevmKspana,  sacado  a^loi  par  D.  J»M. 
Fr.    8vo.  half-bound,  1825,  bs. 

Saiotine,  Jonathan  le  Visionnaire,  Contes  philosophiques  et  moraux.  2  vol.  12nM>. 
1825. 10*.  6<;. 

Touchaid  Lafosse  et  Saint  Amant,  Precis  de  PHistmre  de  Napdeon,  dn  Oonsulaft  et 
de  PEmpire,  arec  des  Reflexions  de  Napoleon  lui-meme  sur  les  prindpauz  Eyenemens  et 
les  Peisonnages  les  plus  importansde  son  Epoque.    8to.  portrait,  1825,  lSa.6^« 


PBI0B8  OF  8HABB8  IN  THE  FBIKOIPAL  CANALS,  IK)0K8» 
WATBB-W0BK8,  MINBS,  &C. 


CANALS. 


Aibton  •  •  •  •  •  • *••' 

Birmingham 

C«feotry. • 

Elletmere  and  Chesten* 

Grand  Jonctloa* 

Hnddmflcld. 

Kenoet  and  Avon*  •  •  •  •  • 


Leedsaod  Liveip«ol*< 

Oxford f-^-. 

Regents. 

Bocfadale 

Stailbnl  and  Worceste^  • 


TVent  and  Mertey* 

Warwick  and  Birmingham*  • 


Commerdalx 
Eaatlndia... 

London 

West  India  • 


DOCKS. 


WATER  WORKS. 


EMt  London 

Grand  Junction*  • 

Ktnt. 

Somh  London* ••• 
West  Middlesex.. 


GAS  COMPANIES. 

ntyof  London lOD 

NeirDUSQ....- 100 

IroperW. 50 

DittoNcir ao 

United  Oeneml 50 

Westminster. 50 


Amt 
paid 


100 

133 
100 
67 
40 
47 
100 
100 
40 
86 
140 
100 
100 


100 

too 

100 
100 


100 
50 
100 
100 
100 


Per 
share. 


275 
840 

laoo 
lao 

340 

34 

27 

4ft 

680 

80O 

54 

128 

860 

2100 

62 


76 
124 

112  10| 
219 


140 
88 
42 
88 
72 


100 
90 
51 
40 
16 
66 


INSURANCE  OFFICES. 


Alllaaee. 

Ditto  Marine.  •**« 

Globe 

Guardian 

loiperial. 

Londdn 

Rock 

Royal  Exchange*  • 


100 
100 


100 
500 


MINES. 

Anglo-Mexican.* 100(  2S 

DittoChili. 100  6 

Braxilian 100  6 

ChiUan 100  6 

Colombian 100  5 

General  Mining 100  6 

PeniTlan. 100  6 

Real  DelMontt 400  220 

Rio  de  la  Plata- 100  6 

United  Mexican 40  20 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aostrallan  Agricnltoral  Comp.  lOOl  3 

British  Iron  Company 100  6 

CanadaAgricnItnral  ditto  ••••  100  10 

Colombian  Ditto 100  6 

Mexican  Trading  Ditto. 100  10 

Colombian  Pearl  Fishery 25  12 

Coral  and  Pearl  Ditto 40  4 

Gold  Coast  Association 100  5 

Gas  Engine  Carriage 100  1 

General  Steam  NavigatlaB"**  100  6 

Equitable  Loan  Banlc  50  1 

irfsb  Provincial  Bank 100  5 

Rio  de  la  Plata  Agricnl.  Comp.  lOO  5 

Weat  India  Company. 100  6 


Amt. 
paid. 


10 

6 
100 
10 
50 
12  10 

2 


Per 

share. 


15  10 
5  15 
176 
20 
130 
2S  10 
4  10 
806 


110 
8  10 
11 
16 
28 

17  10 

18  10 


16 
45 


29 

7 

39 
18 
10 
16 

7  10 

4 

9  15- 

2      . 
7  10 
5 
4 


ROBERT  W.  MOORE,  Swoek  Bbokeb, 
20,  Token^housc-yard^  Loihbury. 
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BIRTHS. 
May  19.  IfteJady  tf  R.  FraBUand,  Esq.  MP.  a  daughter. 
30. 1 Q  Upper  Portland-place,  the  lady  of  H.  St.  John  Tacker*  Esq.  a  daughter. 
^  At  bis  hooae.  In  York-place,  Portman-aqoare,  the  lady  of  Henry  Charles  Howe,  Eiq^  a  IM. 
»  At  his  seat  in  Herefordshire,  the  lady  of  Sir  Geoige  Comewall,  Bart,  a  daughter. 
21.  At  Sibton,  Kent,  the  lady  of  John  Unlacke,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

—  Tlie  Marchioness  of  Anglesea,  a  daughter. 

28.  At  the  Royal  Military  Asylom,  Southampton,  the  lady  of  Ueat  Col.  Eratt,  a  daoglitcr. 

26.  At  Roehampton,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Gifford,  a  son. . 

—  In  Harley-steet,  the  lady  of  Lleot-GeDeral  Sir  George  Townshend  Walker,  GCB.  asoo. 

27.  At  Ranger's  Lodge,  Oxfordshire,  the  lady  of  Sir  Henry  Lambert,  Bart,  a  son. 

2B.  At  Stadwyek,  near  Leyden,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  A.  V.  Alphen,  the  lady  of  James  Dn  Fiy.E^i 

a  son. 
aO.  At  Monster  Hoose,  Fnlham,  Lady  Jane  lAirrence  Peel,  a  son. 

—  At  Gladwfcis,  Essex,  the  lady  of  ReY.  Thomas  Clayton  Glyn,  a  daoghter. 
81.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Carleton,  a  daughter. 

June  1.  At  HaoofHon  Court  Palace,  the  lady  of  the  Rer.  George  Ftaquler,  a  daughter. 

»  The  lady  of  George  Marx,  Esq.  Bedford-place,  a  daughter. 

2.  The  lady  of  Henry  Rouse,  Esq.  Montague-street,  Russel-square,  a  son. 

8.  The  lady  of  Dr.  Seymour,  George-street,  Hanover-square,  a  daughter. 

— >  In  Stratton-street,  the  lady  of  Samuel  Whltbread,  Esq.  MP.  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  Frederick  Tyrrell,  Esq.  a  son. 

6.  At  his  Lordship's  house,  in  Upper  Brook-street,  the  Countess  of  KinnonI,  a  dai&shtar. 

7.  At  Collier^  Wood,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  the  lady  of  Boyd  Miller,  Esq.  a  son. 

8.  At  Forest  Hill,  near  Windsor,  the  lady  of  W.  F.  Riley,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Greenirich,  the  lady  of  William  Cousens,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

—  At  High  Wycombe,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Crewe,  a  daughter. 

—  In  New-steet,  Spring-gardens,  the  Lddy  Maria  West,  a  daughter. 

11.  In  Montague-place,  the  lady  of  Thomas  Abbel,  Esq.  a  son. 

12.  In  Gloucester-place,  the  lady  of  the  Very  Rer.  Dr.  Calvert,  Warden  of  Manchester,  s  m 
and  heir. 

14.  The  lady  of  Alfred  Chapman,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

15.  In  Bolton-street,  the  lady  of  O.  S.  Reynolds,  Esq.  a  son. 

—  At  his  house  in  Bloomsbury-square,  the  lady  of  Ashby  Smith,  MD.  a  daughter. 

MARRIAOES. 

May  19.  At  the  British  Ambas8ador*8,  Joseph  F.  Forster,  Esq.  of  Seatoa  BnrB»  NorUMunberiM  t* 
Mademoiselle  Jeaine  Jomberts,  of  St.  GermiJn. 

—  At  St  Aghada  church,  the  Rev.  Charles  Harte,  of  Dorrow,  county  of  KOkenny,  to  Btrbsra,  leeti' 
daughter  of  Colonel  Atkln,  of  Leadington,  county  of  Cork. 

21.  At  Newlngton  Church,  Surrey,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Tumour,  M.A.  Secretary  to  the  Qcgj 
Orphan  Society,  to  Rebecca,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  David  Jones;  of  Long  Hope,  0» 
cestershlre. 

22.  At  the  Chapel  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  E.  Ralll,  Esq.  of  Broad-street,  to  Maiy,  elM 
daughter  of  J.  Mavrogordato,  Esq.  of  Bush-lane. 

23.  At  Leamington  Priors,  Mi^r  Charles  Stisted,  of  the  8d  (or  Kfng^  oirn)  Ugfat  DnfOMi.  • 
Caroline,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Heathcote,  of  Langton  Hall,  in  the  couoty  ofStaJTori. 

—  At  Dawlish,  B.  G.  Davis,  Esq.  to  Catharine,  eldest  daughter  of  F.  R.  Holdsworth,  Eau* 

24.  At  South  Stoneham  Church,  Michael  Hay,  Esq.  of  Mldanbory  House,  near  SontbasfM,  (• 
Elixabeth,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Andrew  Hawes  Bradley,  Esq.  of  Gore  Court,  aearSiaiif* 
bourne,  Kent 

25.  At  Allhallows,  Bread-street,  Francis  Heury  Echalax,  Esq.  to  Caroline  Sarah,  second  6m^^ 
Charles  HIbbert,  Esq.  of  Grove  House,  Tottenham. 

26.  At  East  Bamet,  Heory  John  Pye,  Esq.  of  Pinner,  Middlesex,  to  Mary  Ann,  third  dasg)i»<f 
William  Walker,  Esq.  of  Everiy  Lodge,  Herts. 

28.  At  St  Pancras  Church,  John  Clarke,  Esq.  of  Heathcote-street,  Mecklenburgfa-sqnsre,  to  Sm» 
eUest  daughter  of  James  Mansfield,  Esq.  of  John-street,  Bedford-row. 

80.  At  St  George's  Church,  Hanover-square,  the  Hon.  Grenville  Dudley  Ryder,  seooad  sob  «f  v 
Earl  of  Harrowby,  to  Lady  Georglana  Augosta  Somerset,  third  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  ^^""^ 

June  1.  At  Camberwell,  the  Rev.  James  Thomas  Du  Boulay,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Exeter  CoUegCi  OxM 
to  Susan  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  Seth  Ward,  Esq.  of  the  former  place.  

—  At  St  Ann's  Soho,  and  afterwards  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Sardinian  Ambusador,  Arthur  BoRVV, 
Esq.  of  Hanley,  Staffordshire,  and  St  John's  Wood,  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  ABtoDioGsIlsnl*  &4- 
of  Carlisle-street  Soho-square. 

—  At  Brighton,  Arthur  Heywood,  Esq.  of  Stanley  Hall,  Yorkshire,  to  Mary,  eldest  dsngW«r*[* 
late  LleutenantXolonel  Duroane,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  niece  to  Sir  Eimo^  ^'^ 
Bart  of  Acton,  in  the  county  of  York. 
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Junes.  At  8t.  OtorgfH,  Htnoter-tqvare,  Dkvld  Soott,  Esq.  of  fhe  Bcugal  CItII  Sarrtoe,  to  Maiy 
Anoe,  eldest  daaghter  of  William  Cnwfonl,  Eeq.  of  Upper  WimpoIe-itreeL 

—  At  Rlehardl  Castle,  near  LcuUow,  the  Rer.  Thomas  Larie,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Lavie,  K.  C.  B.  to  Octaria  J.  Constance,  fimrth  daughter  of  Theophilns  Richard  Salwej^  Esq.  of  the 
Lodge,  In  the  connty  of  Salop. 

^^  At  Great  Baddow,  Essex,  John  Oolding,  Esq.  to  Loplsa,  daaghter  of  WOIIam  Pttlley,  Esq.  of 
Oalley  Hall,  In  the  aboTe  connty. 

7.  At  Bnmiston,  George,  only  son  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  Esq.  of  Kingthorp,  Yorkshire,  to  Eliabeth 
Henrietta,  second  daaghter  of  W.  R.  L.  Seijeantson,  Esq.  of  Camp  Hill,  in  the  same  connty. 

—  At  Ighthan,  nearScTenoaks,  Captain  James  Cbadirick,  of  the  88tfa  Regiment,  to  Anna  Isabella, 
daaghter  of  the  Rev.  Oeoiye  Markham,  DJ>.  late  dean  of  York. 

—  At  Chichester,  the  Rer.  Thomas  Baker,  son  of  Thomas  Baker,  Esq.  of  Ashnrst  Lodge,  Kent,  to 
Elisabeth  Lloyd  Carr,  third  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

8.  At  the  Dowager  Vlseoontess  Danean%  by  the  Rer.  William  Travis  Sandys,  Lieot-Oeneral  Sir  John 
Hamilton  Dalrymple,  Bart,  to  the  Hon.  Adamlma  Duncan,  daaghter  of  the  late  Lord  Viscoont 
Duncan. 

9.  At  Lighthorpe,  In  Warwickshire,  Joseph  Townsend,  Esq.  of  Honlngton  Hall,  in  the  same  eonnty, 
to  Louisa,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Bamaid,  and  niece  to  Lord  Willougfaby  de  Broke. 

—  At  Hurst,  near  Benfleld,  in  Berks,  WlUIam  Johnson,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  the  Hon<  Judge  Johnson, 
to  Ellen  Clare  Classe,  youngest  sister  of  George  Henry  Elliott;  Esq.  of  Benfleld  Park,  Berks. 

II.  At  Hampstead  Church,  Charles,  sou  of  Anthony  Bacon,  Esq.  of  Elcott,  in  Berkshire,  to  Caroline^ 
daaghter  of  Henry  Davidson,  Esq.  of  Cavendish-square. 

IS.  At  St  George*s,  Hanover-sqnare,  the  Rev.  W.  Tower,  youngest  son  of  the  lat^  Charles  Tower, 
Esq.  of  Weald  Hall,  Essex,  to  Maria,  third  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Eliab  Harvey,  G.C.H.and 
M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Essex.  . 

14.  At  St.  Ann*B  Church,  Kew,  Captain  Nooth,  late  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  to  Emily,  omy  daughter  of 
William  Brien,  Esq.  of  Great  Ormond-street. 

— >  At  St.  George%  Hanover-square,  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart,  of  Hackness,  in  the  county  of 
York,  to  Louisa  Augusta  Vernon,  second  daughter  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

15.  At  St  George's,  Hanover-sqnare,  William  Henry  Blaauw,  Esq.  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  John 
King,  Esq.  of  Grosvenor-place. 

—  At  St  Pancras  New  Church,  Frederick  Dawes  Danvers,  Esq.  to  Charlotte  Maria,  daughter  of 
John  Ireland  RawUnton,  Esq.  of  Doughty-street 

DEATHS. 

April  9.  At  Antigua,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  Capt  Athill,  Bart  only  son  of  Samuel  Athlll,  Esq. 

PresMent  and  Commander4n-chief  of  the  said  island. 
May  8.  At  Nice,  Lieut.  General  Matthew  Baillle. 

31.  At  Montreal,  Seven  Oaks,  JnJIa  Mary  Herries,  youngest  dangl^ter  of  the  late  Colonel  Hcnies,  and 
sister  of  J.  C.  Herries,  Esq.  MP. 

32.  At  his  house  in  Buotlngford,  the  Rev.  Abraham  Kirkpatrick  Sherson,  aged  66. 
23.  At  Bath,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kllmaine,  In  the  6lBt  year  of  his  age. 

34.  In  George-street,  Portiiian-sqnare,  Mary,  the  wife  of Conrtcnay,  Esq.  of  Buckland-house, 

in  the  county  of  Berks.. 

—  Horace  Hone,  Esq.  of  Dover-street,  Piccadilly. 

—  At  her  house.  In  Quarry-place,  Shrewsbury,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age,  Mrs.  Forester,  relict  of  the 
late  Colonel  Forester,  of  Ross  Hall,  Shropshire,  and  mother  of  Lord  Forester. 

37.  At  his  boose,  in  Montague-place,  Colonel  William  Cowper,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
service.  I 

—  At  Richmond,  In  the  SOth  year  of  his  age,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Spencer  Augustus  Chichester,  third 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal. 

38.  At  her  house  in  Grosvenor-square,  Lady  Sophia  Heatbcote. 

20.  In  Cavendish-square,  Henrietta  Sophia  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Frederick  Watson. 

dl.  At  his  house.  In  James-street,  Buckingham-gate,  aged  82,  George  Chalmers,  Esq.  FRS.  and  SA. 

June  1.  At  Paris,  M.  de  Souza  formerly  Ambassador  of  Portufral,  at  Berlin,  and  Paris. 

—  At  Nottingham,  aged  78,  the  Rev.  Charles  Wylde,  DD.  Rector  of  St  Nicholas,  Nottingham. 

—  At  York-place,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Finch  Hatton. 

3.  At  his  house  In  Green-street,  Grosvenor-square,  Charles  Walsham,  Esq.  late  of  Ashted  Ix>4ge, 

Surrey,  in  his  72d  year. 
^  At  the  Rectory  House,  Piccadilly  In  the  76th  year  of  hU  age,  Gerard  Andrews,  DD.  Dean  of  Can- 

teii>ury,  and  rector  of  S^.  James's  Westminster. 

—  At  his  house.  In  Gloucester-place,  Sir  William  Wilier  Pepys,  Bart. 

d.  At  the  residence  of  his  son,at  Walthamstow,  Daniel  Britten,  Esq.  of  Homerton,  a?ed  76. 

—  At  his  Reetory  of  Pertenhall,  Bedfordshire,  In  his  90th  year,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Martyn,  BD.,  FRS. 

6.  At  his  house,  Cavendish-square,  John  Bourdlen,  Esq. 

—  At  his  seat,  Langley-park,  Bucks.,  Sir  Robert  Bateson  Harvey,  Bart.  In  the  78lh  year  of  his  age. 

7.  In  Stratton^treet,  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  and  I^y  Caroline  Wood,  in  the  23d  year 
of  her  age. 

^  At  Cheltenham,  in  his  67tb  year.  Sir  John  Walsh,  Bart  of  Warfleldworth,  connty  of  Berks. 
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8,  At  Woolwieb,  Sophia  Mary,  wife  of  B.  W,  itobarta,  Eaq.  SwgaMi.G«fictal  lliya)  MOmj,  ■! 
daughter  of  Uie  late  Sir  George  Bolton,  of  lYilrtiill,  Gkmeettershln. 

9.  At  the  bouM  of  H.  Vlllebols,  Eeq.  OlooceeUr-plaee,  Jane,  vife  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  l;D«l6y,«rSdba 
House,  Berkf,  ta  the  47th  year  of  her  age. 

—  At  hU  house,  ArtiUery-place,  FlDsbury.gqaare,  in  the  STth  year  of  bit  i^  the  R«t.  Abnte 

Reet,  DD„  FRS. 
13.  The  RiKht  Hon.  Mary  Seymour,  wife  of  Frederick  N.  Seymoor,  Bk|.  aad  tfaM  daagtarif  At 

Earl  of  Aboyne. 
16.  At  hU  bouae,  in  Lanedown-place,  Jamet  Fonytb,  Eaq. 


PRICES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  FUNDS. 


{From  May  24  to  June  24.) 


EKOLI8H  FUyDS. 


HIGHEST. 


Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent 2S3| 

S  per  Cent.  Consols 91 J 

S  per  Cent  Reduced 91 

3^  per  Cent.  Reduced 98^ 

New  4  per  Cents 106J 

Long  Annuities  expire  1860  ....  22tV 

India  Stock,  10^  per  Cent 278 

India  Bonds,  3^  per  Cent 56 

Exchequer  Bills,  2^  per  Cent. ...  87 

Foreign  Funds. 

Austrian  Bonds,  5  per  Cent  ....  99 

Brazil  ditto,  ditto 88^ 

Buenos  Ayres,  ditto  6  per  Cent. . .  92| 

Coloipbian  ditto  1822,  ditto 86 

Ditto  ditto  1824,  ditto    88 

Danish  ditto,  5  per  Cent 102f 

French  Rentes,  5  per  Cent 102 

Greek  Bonds,  ditto. 49^ 

Mexican  ditto,  ditto    77f 

Neapolitan  ditto,  ditto 98^ 

Peruvian  ditto,  6  per  Cent 75 

Portuguese  ditto,  5  per  Cent 91^ 

Prussian  ditto  1818,  ditto 101 

Ditto  ditto  1822,  ditto   102 

Russian  ditto,  ditto 96  J 

Spanish  ditto,  ditto 25j 


LOWEST. 

227 

m 

88| 

104^ 

21-iV 
276i 
46 

24 


95i 
81 

84| 
102 

100  75 

46| 

73 

92i 

70 

89i 

99k 
lOOi 

92i 

2^ 

Robert  W.  Moobe,  Broker, 
20,  Token  Jwafic-yaid,  U^i^' 


LATUT. 

91}P^ 

91 

981 

loejF^ 

22 

279  P-«^ 
55 


8S} 

92i 
85i 

87i 
102 
102 

«i 

77 

92i 

89JO*'- 
101 
102 

2Si 


[[Several  of  the  usual  Monthly  Reports  are  omitted  for  want  rf  ro«»-] 
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THE  MODERN  ATHENS. 

Ybarb  M^  pained,  I  must  not  my  how  many.  Among  the  riee  fidi4f 
und  Booty  finees  ^  Bahar,  whe&»  wearied  of  lyoCs  and  semindAnei, 
wearied  of  opium^  wearied  oi  aeeounts,  wearied  of  gnats  and  cume, 
and  Bumli^e,  aaad  steam,  with.wi  account  in  tlie  house  of  Calmer  and 
Qo.,  an  aoeount  wiAh  Baeett,  Fairqahar,  and  Oh^  and  a  little  touch  of 
tlie  lirer^  I  at  last  tesolved  to  dose  ail  accounts  with  monsoonsy  and 
the  eourty  and  to  return  to  spend  the  quiet  evening  c£  life  in  the  land 
of  hhie  hills  and  streams — the  land  of  my  a&ctioos — the  land  of 
my  youth ;  where  X  had  left  all  the  lasbes  honny,  and  all  the  lads  true 
hearted. 

How  did  ny  heart  beat,  when,  on  descending  the  long  dull  hill  &om 
fielford>  I  flaw  the  noble  bridge  ef  B^rwdck  bestriding  that  silver  stream 
which  poets  have  suiig»  sjid  on  which  tyranny  and  oppression  had 
quailed ;  and  with  what  buifning  impatience  did  I  pass  the  low  moors  of 
the  Fre88»  tiU>  arriving  at  D^^mu:,  the  noble  vision  of  the  Firth,  backed 
by  its  airy  hills,  broke  on  my  enraptured  sight  But  to  describe  the 
ebuUitaon  of  expectarion,  the  beatings  oi  the  heart,  the  doubts,  the  hopes, 
the  fears,  the  anxieties^  that  sprung  up  as  I  hailed  Arthur's  seat,  couched 
Jike  a  huge  lion  on  the  plain,  would  beggar  the  pen  of  Sir  Waiter 
Soott,  or  the  Great  Unknown,  be  he  one,  or  be  he  two  pens. 

And  at  length  Edinburgh,  dear  Edinburgh,  (^ipeared  with  all  its  long 
lost  but  net  forgotten  lines  of  streets  and  bristling  spires ;  with  its  Castle, 
majestically  crowning  the  long  ridge,  which,  like  the  backbone  of  a 
herring,  stretched  upwards  from  Holyrood — Holyrood,  the  palace  of  the 
palaoea  of  Britain,  while  the  curling  smc^  rolled  off,  a  huge  train  of 
dun  doud,  crimsoned  by  the  fiery  rays  of  a  setting  sun.  Then  it  was 
that  all  the  visions  of  youth  rose  in  all  their  enchantments  before  my 
eyes ;  the  High  Schod,  where  Ruddiman  and  fives  were  rivals  for  my 
t^;  the  stem  Janitor,  the  puns  of  D.  Hill,  and  the  sober  smiles  of 
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the  placid  DalzeL  Then  did  Strange's  ball  wpgeox  befoie  me  with  ki 
triple  row  of  seats — that  magic  row  where  the  lovers  and  the  Graces  to 
smiles  through  the  bounding  hearty  robbing  me  of  my  studies  and  my 
sleep.  Bnt  the  sun  descended  still  lower^  and  night  had  fallen  snuod 
me^  before  I  felt  the  rattling  of  the  wheels  on  the  pavement.  Pftfe- 
ment !  pavement !  pavement !  pavement  without  end !  but  where  was 
the  town — where  was  it  not.^  Houses,  streets,  churches— I  was 
utterly  astounded,  bewildered,  and  lost,  I  began  to  doubt  my  aeoKi, 
whether  I  was  in  Edinburgh — in  the  Auld  Reekie  of  my  younger  d^; 
but  a  single  breeise  crossing  the  High  Street  was  enough  to  dissipife 
these  doubts,  and  I  said  to  myself — Ah  ha !  Auld  Reekie,  I  smdl  tke 
now. 

Forty  years  before,  I  had  thought  this  odour  one  of  the  necessities  of 
life — one  of  the  unavoidables  at  least,  and  I  used  sometimes  to  dmbt 
whether  it  was  not  a  refreshing  odour,  particularly  as  Dr.  CuUen  kd 
been  of  opinion  that  it  was  an  enemy  to  contagion.  This  was  die  fii^ 
moment  that  a  suspicion  struck  me  about  the  remembered  merits  of  tk 
town  of  my  birth :  my  organs  of  smell  had  certainly  changed  in  fbftj 
years,  and  I  began  to  question  whether  other  of  my  creeds  might  not 
have  been  changed  too ;  and  whether  J  should  really  find  Auld  fieetie 
the  most  -beautiful,  most  picturesque,  most  romantic,  most  intellectQi)} 
of  the  towns  of  the  universe ;  whether  all  its  lassies  would  jnofe  u 
beautiful  as  the  light ;  its  men  the  most  profound^  the  best  read,  the  moi 
elegant  in  manners ;  its  medical  school  the  first  medical  school  in  tJtf 
universe ;  its  university  the  paragon  of  universities ;  its  lawyers  Tn- 
bonians ;  and  its  cockie  leeky  superior  to  mulligatawny  soup. 

These  were  painful  suspicions,  and  all  produced  by  one  little  wh£ 
The  constitution  was  changed,  it  was  plain.  Could  it  be  expected,  indeed, 
that,  a  man  should  pass  forty  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  not 
change  something  with  the  innovations  on  his  liver.  To  have  witneaesd 
for  forty  years  Hindoo  ablutions  and  Mahometan  ablutions;  to  htn 
weathered  forty  monsoons ;  twice  to  have  crossed  the  whide  ocean  d 
waters,  and  then  to  land  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  in  Auld  Reekie!  wv 
there  no  water  in  "  the  Esil,"  none  in  the  water  of  Leith^  none  in  the 
Firth,  none  in  the  clouds  ? 

But  I  arrived  at  the  house  intended  for  me  in  Hunter's  square.  I 
was  not  well  asleep,  when,  good  heavens !  I  was  awakened :  tl^  Bi^ 
Street  of  the  night  before  was  a  jest  to  it  I  threw  open  all  the 
windows,  I  still  lay  gasping  for  breath.  I  attempted  to  discover  the 
cause,  and  in  the  kitchen,  rather  in  a  pantry,  among  kniv^  and  pkte^ 
and  fragments  of  meat,  and  loaves  of  bread,  I  found — I  shall  not  mj 
what — and  set  down  my  dear  countrymen  as  the  most  foul,  most  dizt^i 
most  disgusting,  most  incurable  people  in  the  universe.  I  now  recalled  to 
my  mind  what  forty  years  of  absence  and  the  waters  of  the  Ganga 
had  almost  washed  away  from  my  memory,  and  then  I  recalled  to 
mind    the  college — the  college  at  ten    o'clock,    and  more,  and 
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and  more ;  and  when  ten  o'clock,  indeed,  came,  there  waa  still  no  other 
resouioe.  Why,  the  very  tygers  and  cats  a  mountain  that  I  had  left  behind 
-were  a  cleanlier  people.  Could  not  Auld  Reekie  dig  holes  too ;  had  it  no 
jnrknTcs,  no  spades ;  was  there  no  declivity,  no  water  ?  water — ye^-« 
but  Auld  Reekie  was  like  lady  Macbeth's  hand,  nothing  would  sweeten 
its  ideas,  and,  without  that,  all  water  was  vain. 

If  I  now  began  to  think  my  countryman  an  animal  incurably  dirty, 
I  was  soon  convinced  of  it.  Talking  of  the  el^;ance  of  its  city,  its  beauty, 
and  its  bnildings — flaying  out  streets,  and  subscribing  for  ParthenOns, 
every  one  seemed  surprised  when  I  wondered  at  their  having  forgotten 
the  common  sewers.  What !  had  the  New  Town,  all  those  straight 
streets,  all  that  collection  of  rows  and  squares,  been  planned  and 
executed  without  a  common  sewer;  and  had  they  gone  on  planning  and 
executing,  and  were  they  still  planning  and  executing,  and  still  had 
determined  not  to  have  a  common  sewer.  I,  at  least,  determined  that 
they  must  possess  an  inherent  love  of  dirt ;  and  I  determined,  too,  that 
I  would  purchase  a^seat  in  parliament,  and  procure  an  act,  by  English 
influence,  to  compel  Scotland  to  dean  itself.  It  was  an  opprobrium  to 
the  very  empire ;  but  I  concluded  that  they  perhaps  persisted  in  their 
old  habits  in  contempt  of  England  and  the  Union. 

No,  that  was  not  a  right  theory ;  it  was  at  least  sheer  insenability  to 
dirt,  if  it  was  not  the  absolute  love  of  it.  Else  how  could  my  landlady 
bave  endured  the  great  splay-footed  raw-boned  animal  that  came  in 
with  the  breakfast,  without  shoe  or  stocking,  and  with  a  foot  like  an 
elephant,  legs  as  scaly  Emd  red  as  those  of  a  secretary  bird,  a  skin 
like  a  palm  tree,  a  dirty  jacket  of  dirty  cotton,  not  big  enough  to 
conceal  her  Hottentot  breast,  and  a  rag  for  a  cap,  that  seemed  to 
have  been  dragged  through  the  chimney,  not  covering  her  greasy 
red  hair.  I  hurried  out  of  the  house  to  seek  for  a  breakfast  els^ 
where,  and  at  last  found  something  like  an  English  coffee-house. 

But  not  till  I  had  threaded  the  Canongate  and  the  Cowgate,  and  half 
a  dozen  closes  and  wynds,  and  half  a  dozen  hundreds  of  bare-legged, 
ragged,  dirty,  idling,  lounging,  boys,  girls,  women,  and  men,  stopping 
up  the  ways,  and  jabbering  a  dialect  which  long  absence  had  made  in- 
tolerable to  my  ears.  And  then  the  fearful  old  women — women — ^hags ! 
standing  in  the  shop  dobrs,  and  the  half-naked  children  rolling  in  the 
keimels,  or  who,  as  Pope  sings,  "  in  crouching  low  for  bread  and  butter 
cried."  The  black  town  of  Calcutta  was  a  jewel  compared  to  it.  And 
then  the  wretched  shops,  with  a  few  salt  herrings,  matches,  treacle,  and 
great  lumps  of  stone  coal,  with  a  pound  of  filthy  candles  hung  up; 
and  then  the  whiskey  shops,  and— pah!  let  me  stop.  Had  iti)een  so 
formerly.?  was  the  "  finest  street  in  the  world,"  extending  in  its  antique 
pride  from  the  castle  of  Edwin  to  the  palace  of  Scotia's  kings,  a  mile  in 
length,  whose  houses  were  ten  stories  high,  whose  crowned  church  was 
the  most  magnificent  of  Gothic  structures,  as  its  Tron  was  the  most  Pal- 
ladian,  the  most  perfect  of  Greek  architecture,  was  it  indeed,  formerly* 
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the  dirtj,  mean,  crowded^  beggaiij  cdlection  of  hcmies  and  ihopiiBi 
people  which  I  now  saw  it ;  or  was  it  changed  ?  Was  the  Canasgite 
formerly  such,  that  a  man  could  not  walk  through  it  without  shrinkHf. 
Alas !  no,  it  was  1  that  was  changed.  I  had  lived  to  see  its  mbcrr, 
its  dirt,  and  its  deformities ;  and  all  my  visions  of  happiness  to  be  lenewei 
fled  like  the  smoke  which  was  now  rolling  away  from  tbe  g)» 
iumses  of  Leith,  spreading  till  it  was  lost  along  the  wide  Uue  ses. 

I  now  betook  myself  to  the  New  Town,  and  if  I  marrdled  H  hi 
increase^  I  marvelled,  too,  how  I  should  ever  have  diought  its  stnck 
the  most  beauti^l,  its  St.  Andrew's  the  most  graceful  of  chmthes^  k 
white  stone  ardiitecture  the  most  tasteful^  and  its  pavemaat  the  nat 
perfect  in  the  world.  There  was  some  diflference,  indeed,  between  wfat 
I  had  left,  and  what  I  had  found;  for  there  had  been  attempts  it 
architecture,  and  the  new  square,  at  least,  was  handsomer  than  the  oli 
The  odd  desertion,  dryness,  and  melandK>ly  of  St.  GeoBgeli  Street 
stmok  to  my  heart ;  and  when  I  looked  for  the  Assembly  Roon,  tbe 
piaoe  of  former  loves  and  partners,  I  wondered  whether  it  was  not  ^ 
county  jail.  The  church  was  a  hideous  maypole;  but  what  wti««« 
^lat,  compared  to  the  violent  and  painful  abortion  of  wMdk  Qiarklie 
square  had  been  delivered.  I  wanted  no  more  to  tell  me  what  ^e  ttfH 
of  my  countrymen  was  in  building.     But  I  found  more,  and  more,  td 

I  thought  it  impossible  that  any  people  could  have  abounded  in  lod 
materials,  should  have  built  so  much  and  so  long,  should  have  {» 
••eased  architects,   and   paid  money  to  architects,  and   seen  Eagii^ 
architecture,  and  possessed  a  sduxd  of  arts,  and  have  been  ^  best  it* 
formed,  the  most  clever,  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  learned,  tkeB^ 
elegant  people  of  the  world,  and  ^nnild  still  have  continued  to  render  is 
town  a  heap  of  deformities,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  say  whidi  w 
the  most  hideous,  the  most  heterogeneous,  and  Uie  most  tastekft  I 
had  fancied  the  North  Bridge  the  first  of  bridges,  and  I  found  it  hne, 
'  btm^ing,  heavy,  and  awkward ;  yet  I  had  some  respect  for  tke  ingO' 
nuity  which  had  contrived  the  earthen  mound  as  a  foil  for  it    On  tk 
Calton  Hill  there  was  a  thing  like  a  diess  man,  and  a  prison  file  * 
Stilton  cheese ;   but  there  was  m(n?e  to  come,  and  there  wis  to  fc* 
a  Ru^enon,  and  much   more  and  better,  and   I  Uiougkt  it  ^ 
-time  ^t  i^iere  should  be  something  better.     And  the  North  Lock 
which  I  had  lef^  a  quagmire  was  little  changed :  it  was  a  heap  ot  n^ 
bish  and  dirt,  and   nettles ;    and  I   recollected  how  it  might  htff 
been  converted  into  shrubberies  and  ornaments,  how  it  would  hf 
been  planted  with  trees,  and  so  converted  in  any  town  of  the  woiM  M 
Edinburgh — in  any  town  but  a  Scotch  town.     And  then  th«e  ww« 
cotton  munufactory  binlt  within  the  castle;   and  a  bank  and  noci 
more;  and  a  chapel  made  of  piecrust ;  and  wherever  1  turned,  iD  w* 
«Kk^  barbarous,  and  vulgar,  and  hideous ;  and  I  detennined  thit  tfce 
aaott  degant,  the  most  learned  the  most  enlightened,  and  the  »«* 
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r^ned  people  in  thq  world>'  had  m  much  teste  in  architeeture  as  thf 
wild  mountaineen  of  Napaul.  And  I  began  to  doubt  of  the  beauties  of 
Edinbur^. 

And  I  doubted  stil]  more  when  I  l^etook  myself  to  the  oountiy,  to 
search  for  the  shaded  walks  and  green  lanes  of  mj  imagination ;  and  Ae 
meadows^  and  Arthur's  Seat^  and  the  Links;  and  ^  to  which  I  had 
associated  such  ideas  of  rural  happiness.  Miles  did  I  walk>  jet  the  roods 
were  black  and  muddy^  and  no  where  could  I  escape  from  the  two  end* 
less^  white>  dry^  stone  waUs,  that  hemmed  me  in  on  each  side.  I  found 
Salisbury  Craig  a  dirty  and  fatiguing  heap  of  disgusting  rubbish ;  aa 
eye-sore  at  a  distance,  and  a  toil  when  at  hand.  Leith  Walk  was  a  bad 
street^  and  Leith  itself  a  dirty,  narrow,  mean,  sea-port.  All  the  country 
looked  starved,  and  desert.  No  villas,  no  appearance  of  weahh  and 
ease,  but  every  inch  walled  in  and  oultivated,  as  if  to  extract  every 
farthing  from  the  soil,  and  to  prevent  plunderers  from  canying  away 
the  com.  Scarcely  a  tree  on  which  a  man  might  have  hanged  himself, 
and  the  few  there  were,  stunted  and  starved ;  and  the  whole  a  huge 
ooUection  of  pounds  and  prisons.  I  found  that  I  could  find  no  walk 
toeair  Edinburgh  but  the  meadows,  and  the  meadows  were  pestiferous 
with  nurse  maids  and  ditches.  I  betook  myself  to  Princes  street,  and 
found  myself  elbowed  by  vulgar  dandies,  some  apeing  the  mannera  of 
Bond'-stveet,  oi  the  race  course,  swinging  out,  arm  in  anQ,  from  a  cofl^ 
house,  to  bluster  in  the  next  ice  shop ;  others  trying  to  look  careless 
and  genteel,  though  it  was  easy  to  see  in  their  faces  the  inqpress  ixf  the 
law — the  trickily  and  care,  ill  concealed  under  the  mixed  effixmteiy  and 
fancied  ease  of  an  Edinburgh  bucL  And  ever  and  anon  a  party  of  femalef 
would  pass,  looking  for  admiration ;  their  clothes  in  the  extreme-  of 
some  fashion,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Paris  or  London,  but  evidently  just 
put  on  for  display ;  and  sitting  with  effort  and  constraint  on  person^y 
w3io,  till  the  show  hour  d  four,  had  probably  been  sitting  in  a  dirty 
bedgown  with  their  hair  in  papillotesj,  strumming  Highland  reels  on 
the  piano-ibrte.  In  Queen-street^  the  grass  was  growing  green  and 
ftesh ;  and  a  cold  east  wind  Idewing  across  the  Firth,  reminded  m? 
that  Edinburgh  was  not  Lucknow,  and  that  I  must  seek  for  warmer 
quarters. 

I  found  th^  dimate  like  all  else ;  and  I  now  learnt  to  congratulate 
aiyaelf  tbfit  I  had  for  so  many  years  cheated  the  east  winds,  and  all  the 
windi^and  rain^  and  fogs^  df  this  most  detestable  of  all  the  climaies  in 
Got»  creation.  Long  ere  ^lis  I  might  have  be^i  lying  in  the  WestUrk- 
yaid>  or  th^  Grey£riars»  amidst  dirty  nettles  and  rubbish,  Uke  a  doj^ 
tmconsecrated  add  forgotten.  The  east  winds,  I  now  began  to  thinks 
ibid  faibught  back  a  little  touch  of  my  discntler,  and  I  suspected  that  I 
was  loiddilig  at  every  thing  ttooc^h  a  bilious  eye.  But  thedoc^  came^ 
and  Dick  gave  me  twenty  grains  ci  calomel,  and  the  prime  vie  came  to 
rigkts  again,  and  the  weather  cleared  up ;  and  I  cross-questioaed  my« 
sdf,  and  still  I  thought  and  was  convinced,  that  I  was  not  out  ef 
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humour^  and  that  all  was  true ;  and  that  it  was  time  for  me  to  return 
to  my  own  Bungalow,  and  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  far  from  the  land 
that  had  disappointed  all  my  expectations. 

And  yet,  however,  I  had  seen  little  of  the  town  hut  its  architectuie, 
and  of  the  country  hut  its  stone  waUs,  and  of  the  people  hut  their  dirt, 
and  vulgarity,  and  coarseness.  I  had  only  guessed  from  their  physiog- 
nomies, and  manners,  and  dress»  what  the  upper  ranks  might  be,  and  I 
had  yet  this  acquaintance  to  make,  this  knowledge  to  acquire.  It  wtt 
man,  after  all,  with  whom  I  was  to  pass  my  life ;  and  if  the  society  rf 
Edinburgh  was  what  I  had  thought,  and  believed,  and  heard,  and  read, 
and  anticipated,  I  might  still  be  happy ;  and  I  began  to  consider  of  s 
hoiise  or  a  lodging  in  some  better  place  than  Hunter's-square. 

I  had  determined  to  consult  the  waiter  at  Oman's ;  and  having  settled 
this  point,  walked  in  to  a  neighbouring  bookseller's,  which  had  been 
shown  me,  with  a  large  board,  inscribed  'ready  furnished  lodgings.' 
I  asked  what  new  publications  there  were,  when,  with  a  surly  grin,  tlic 
man  of  books  pointed  huffily  to  a  small  duodecimo  on  the  comiter, 
sajring,  '^  I  suppose  ye've  seen  the  Modem  Athens  ?"  The  Modem 
Athens  !  pray,  my  friend,  what  town  is  that  ?  *'  What  town  is  that ! 
an'  whare  can  ye  be  fae,  that  ye  dinna  ken  that  E'nbroch  is  the  Modern 
Athens."  I  paid  down  my  shillings,  walked  away  with  the  Modem 
Athens  in  my  pocket,  read  it  through  before  I  went  to  bed,  and  in  the 
morning  sent  to  inquire  if  there  were  any  places  in  the  mail  coach  for 
London.  It  was  full,  however,  and,  on  second  thoughts,  I  determined 
that  the  author  must  be  a  libeller,  and  a  London  cockney,  and  that  I 
would  stay  and  judge  for  myself. 

I  did  stay— quite  long  enough ;  though  I  never  yet  discovered  how 
Auld  Reekie  had  become  the  rival  of  Athens.  Thank  God^  I  am  now 
quietly  settled  in  Norfolk-street,  and  have  bid  adieu  to  the  Modem 
Athens,  its  literature,  its  ^r]fw^,  its  law,  its  disputes,  its  politics^  its 
concert,  its  balls,  its  Sundays,  and  its  strathspeys,  for  ever.  Mr.  Madi^ 
if  that  be  the  author's  name,  knows  his  countrymen  well ;  and  so,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  does  that  Living  Lie,  the  Great  Unknown.  Let 
us  see  what  this  last  gentleman  says,  in  one  of  his  novels,  and  then  we 
'  may  see  what  Mr.  Mudie  says. 

He  is  speaking  of  a  Scotch  buck.  "  Every  point  of  national  character 
is  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  this  luckless  race,  when  they  attempt  to 
take  on  them  a  personage  which  is  assumed  with  so  much  fiuility  hj 
their  brethren  of  the  Isle  of  Saints.  They  are  a  shrewd  peojde,  indeed, 
but  so  destitute  of  ease,  grace,  and  pliability  of  manners,  and  insinuation 
of  address,  that  they  eternally  seem  to  suffer  actual  misery  in  their 
attempts  to  look  gay  and  careless.  Then  their  pride  heads  them  back  at 
one  turn,  their  poverty  at  another,  their  pedantry  at  a  third,  their 
mauvaise  konie  at  a  fourth  ;  and,  with  so  many  obstacles  to  make  them 
bolt  off  the  course,  it  is  positively  impossible  they  should  win  the  plate. 
Such  is  a  Scotch  buck ;  and  every  deni^n  of  Auld  Reekie,  whether  he 
brandish  the  quill  or  the  yard,  would  be  a  buck.  _         . 
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And  heie  too  k  the  Great  Unknown's  chaiacter  of  hb  countr3rnien>  fxf 
a  "  country  gentleman/'  he  seems  to  call  it>— of  any  Scotchman.  If  the 
Great  Unknown  be  really  Waltei;  Scott^  Baronet,  we  wonder  that  its 
head  is  still  on  its  shoulders.  But  who  can  <'  call  out"  an  Unknown; 
moreover  of  whidi,  it  is  part  of  a  Scotchman's  courage  not  to  want 
caution  to  temper  its  ebullitions.  '*  Excellent  bankers  they  may  be>  for 
they  are  eternally  calculating  how  to  add  interest  to  principle ;  good 
soldiers,  also,  for  they  are,  if  not  such  heroes  as  they  would  be  thoughty 
as  brave,  I  suppose,  as  their  neighbours,  and  much  more  amenable 
to  discipline :  lawyers  they  are  born ;  indeed,  every  country  gentleman 
is  bred  one,  and  their  patient  and  crafty  disposition  enables  them,  in 
other  lines,  to  submit  to  hardships  which  others  would  not  bear,  and 
avail  themselves  of  advantages  which  others  would  let  pass  under  their 
noses  unavailingly."  Such  is  the  Great  Unknown's  captivating  picture  of 
his  countrymen.  Churchill,  Wilks,  and  Francis,  were  not  so  severe : 
Johnson's  judgment  was  high  praise.  But  Johnson  could  not  see ;  and 
Churchill,  Wilkes,  and  Francis,  did  not  know  Caledonia  as  well  as  the 
Great  Unknown :  or  as  well  as  the  author  before  me. 

This  gentleman  has  not  very  well  explained  whence  Auld  Reekie 
became  the  Modem  Athens,  or  any  Athens  at  all,  but  the  following 
passage  is  not  unsuccessful  truth,  if  it  should  not  be  precisely  the 

fact. 

They  b^an  with  a  long  and  learned  parallel  between  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte  and 
that  of  Darius  and  Xerxes ;  and  then,  coming  gradually  a  little  nearer  home,  they 
hinted,  that,  in  his  encouragement  of  the  arts.  Lord  Melville  was  the  express  image  of 
Perides.  This  brought  them  to  the  maxww  of  die  subject  s  Edmburgh  was  very  much 
like  Atheni,— it  was,  in  fact,  the  Modem  Athens,  or  the  Athens  Restored;  the  Calton 
Hill  waa  a  far  finer  thing  than  the  Acropolis ;  the  free-stone  of  Craigleith  excelled  in 
beauty  and  durability  the  marble  of  Pentelicus ;  the  Frith  of  Forth  outstretched  and 
outshone  the  Egean  or  the  Hellespont ;  the  kingdom  of  Fife  beat  beyond  all  compa- 
rison  Ionia  and  the  Troad ;  Ida  and  Athos  were  mere  mole-hills  compared  with  North 
Berwick  Law  and  the  Lomonda ;  Platsa  and  Marathon  had  nothing  in  them  act  all 
conoparable  with  Pinkie  and  Praton  Pans ;  Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Ceull  excelled 
both  iGscbylus  and  Aristophanes ;  Maovey  Napier  was  an  Axistode ;  Lord  Hermand  a 
Diogenes;  Macqueen  of  Braxfield  had  been  a  Draco ;  the  Lord  President  was  a  Solon ; 
a  Demosthenes  could  be  found  any  where ;  and  Lord  Macconachie  was  even  more  than 
a  Plato.  Then,  to  make  the  parallel  perfect,  and  indeed  to  make  the  Modern  Athens 
every  way  outstrip  the  Athens  of  old,  only  one  thing  was  wanting,  and  that  was,  that 
diere  slionld  be  erected  upon  the  top  of  the  Calton  HiU,  a  copy  of  the  Temple  of 
Aunema  Partheoofu 

All  the  people  and  things  here  quoted  are  pretty  well  known^  even 
to  the  Cockneys  of  Modem  Babylon ;  but  they  may  wonder  of  course 
who  Sir  George  Mackenzie  is.  ^schylus  and  Aristophanes,  indeed ! 
His  Icelandic  Tragedy  soared  far  hi^ier  than  JEschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
£uripidesy  united.  Unluckily,  it  was  damned  by  a  conspiracy  among  the 
geologists,  because  he  was  not  a  Wemerian;  so  at  least  said  the  Baronet, 
hut  the  puUic  averred  that  it  was  basaltic,  trappish,  and  barydc^  and 
Sir  Gecnrge  betook  himself  to  caadoLogy,  Belles  Lettres,  and  vitrified 
^tnrts.    Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him :  Aristophanes,  Plato,  Protagontf, 
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Herodotusy  and  Soloii^  are  a  jest  to  bitt,  mlikowii  eitoeBii*l8aaft,«ii 
hence  appatetitly  originated  ihe  name  of  Modem  Atltens.  NoCl^if 
Kmb  than  an  Athens  oouH  have  contained  the  consteHation  united  in  Ids 
own  person^  and  Athens  did  Auld  Reekie  become. 

Thus,  at  least,  did  ^e  waiter  at  the  Turf  Cofiee-honae  inform  us ; 
htet  Wfe  were  fated  to  hear  yet  other  theories.  With  one,  it  was  hecause 
SdhA  Clerk  was  greater  than  Demosthenes;  and  with  others,  Uikt 
Cranstoun  and  JeSkej  excelled  ^schines  and  Isocrates ;  with  another, 
iStat  this  same  John  Clerk's  pictures  rivalled  the  Poedle ;  with  a  fifVh  ani 
k  sixth,  that  Ptofessor  Leslie  was  an  Archimedes,  and  WHson  a  Socrates; 
and-  with  a  seventh,  eighth,  nin^,  and*  tenth,  &c.  that  Dugald  Stewart 
Was  an  Aristotle,  Profbssor  Jameson  a  Pythagoras,  Robertscm  a  Thn- 
icydides,  Allan  Ramsay  an  Anacreon,  Mk  Raebum  a  Polygnotus,  and  ao 
on ;  while  others  maintained  that  the  Athenian  name  and  diaracter 
were  derived  from,  and  dependent  or,  those  giants  of  Hterature,  Mes- 
^urs  Constable  and  ^ackx^^ood 

In  the  end,  I  became  lost  among  etymologies  and  etymologists.  AuH 
Reekie  is  now  Athens;  ihat  must  suffice,  -and  assuredly  no  resembhince 
can  be  stronger,  ft  is  the  seat  of  mind  and  manners,  and  the  muses, 
of  elegance,  and  taste,  and  architecture,  and  painting,  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  oratory  and  poetry.  Lcith  is  the  Pineus,  and  Mr.  Secular  is  thi 
very  PMdias  himself.  And  as  the  Attic  dialect  was  noted  through  all 
Greece  for  its  grace  and  elegance,  so  the  language  of  Edinburgh  e^ally 
exceeds  all  the  dialects  aC  the  British  empire.  This  alone  would  justify 
1^  title  of  Tfl£  MooEAN  Athbns. 

The  critic  remarks  on  tiie  asaipal&y  of  the  Scotch  to  trtes  aad  pliilh 
aureogrounds ;  policies  is  the  phrase.  Their  pc^cj  is  of  anedier 
c(»nplexion ;  "  fawning  and  obsequious,"  in  the  men  in  office ;  crafty, 
selfish,  and  calculating,  with  the  aspect  and  bearing  of  boldness  and 
honesty^  in  the  men  out  of  it.    As  to  trees-*- 

ne  rqg;ae  ft  0dtors  MB  fais  fiaeiidnsees^ 
Aad  beftM  mlikt  antipftthy  to  tttea. 

The  CaUon  Hill  ''is  so  mfjttk  infttted  by  la«y  black^ards,  aihd  bare- 
footed washerwomen,  as  to  be  unsafe  for  respectable  females  even  at  nooa- 
day  : "  and  ''  after  dusk ; "  but  we  stop  here.  We  should  be  glad  to  know 
the  part  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  okL  town,  at  least,  that  is  not  infested  by 
''  laay  blackguards  and  dirty  drabs; "  we  might  suppoee  tiiat  aU  thr 
jMssoMfie  of  all  tlK  kingdom  wbb  colledted  tbite^  lad  that  people  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  crowd  about  die  heads  of  doaes.aniii  oetiogue  toga* 
ther.  And  aa  to  after  dnak,  the  worst  daysof  Dniry^Jjane  weronotliiog 
to  thie  Modem  Athena.  Is  tMs  Alteniui  too?  ThJaaidBtaiMail  peapia> 
where  every  man  is  edocaited,  and  where  a  imai  dare  not  whMb  m  s 
Sunday,  exhibits  scenes  in  its  sanetef,  at  night,  tiM  w«Bld  dis^^aoe 
Otaheitee  itself.  They  are  not  fit  fer-out*  pi^ar  ;  let  ^e  audiDr  VaaatX 
to^Iainbeceafter  thepcbcipk,  tha  principlaof  eoaiionkfaiiidcakiilttticsili 
plMsoTMcar  wii^wkodimalnitheBfoaaiti  AthMWMagM*fb«^ 
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L«&d0»  k  viirttie  k0etf»  ««d  ordoraad  dflce&c^y  m  co^^ 

AoeotdHb^  liiis  Mtfadr  aitd  ovitio,  tin  leaitt^ 
of  tlie  Modem  Atb«ftg  iBmaomt 

The  iMding  chtiMteiistio  of  the  AdMnkou,  of  all  ranft«,  «B.  ckt(pM»  of  mite. 
standing,  all  meamaei  of  taste^  all  thades  of  party)  and  both  sezet,  it  to  tttfiem  their 
awn  idoU  in  preference  to  the  idols  of  every  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Their 
own  situation  is  the  finest  that  can  possibly  be  found ;  and  their  own  mode  of  improving 
it  is  superior  to  any  that  could  be  suggested.  Their  men,  taken  on  the  average,  excd 
all  others  in  wisdom,  and  nothing  can  any  way  compare  with  the  briQiaiMe  of  tbdr 
f^omeh*  In  their  matanofs  they  ar#  never  vulgar;  and  in  libeir  tMla  and  jadgitiHi 
tbe^r  do  noc  make  half  the  slip&and  bknden  which  are  made  by  ^m  reft  «f  tile  wodd. 
The  songs  of  their  poeta  (when  they  ha|^^  to  have  any)  are  tiiDscendeiitfbr  mhlfanitf 
and  sweetness ;  and  th«  theories  of  their  philosophers  (of  which  they  are  never  without  a 
reasonable  portion)  are  ever  the  most  agreeable  to  nature,  and  the  most  nicely  put 
together.  Upon  the  latter  point  they  are  someKhat  amnsbg ;  fbr  in  no  place  whatever 
have  philosophic  theories  heen  so  often  changed,  as  among  the  sagea  Of  ihe  sMCccirioii  of 
schools  which,  shining  ftom  the  Athens,  have  dazaied  and  HhunkiaMd  mankied)  and 
yet,  while  each  of  these  theories  hto  been  the  objeiiSt  of  Atbeniao  adoration,  it,  end  Mae 
but  it,  has  been  the  true  one.  In  politics  they  b«ve  not,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  been 
agreed  in  their  doctrines,  or  unanimous  in  their  worship,  for  in  politics,  interest  hi^ 
generally  much  more  to  do  than  principle ;  and,  being  by  much  the  stronger  of  the  twOj 
and  pulling  opposite  ways  with  different  parties,  it  has  produced  among  the  Athenians, 
divisions  which  are  as  remarkable  as  their  union  of  seUWyloration  in  most  other  ttdngfe ' 

What  is  the  cause  ?  ignoranoe  of  better.  They  scratdi  eaA  other, 
and  they  are  always  itching.  It  is  the  character  of  all  htdf-ciTyiied 
people,  aa  it  is  of  savages.  The  Modem  Athens  is:  first*rate  to  hereelf, 
and  forgets  to  inquire  how  she  is  rated  bf  the  rest  of  the  worhL  These 
is  a  general  conspiraejafmong  her  peofde  to  scittteh  each  othert.  If  it  is 
a  lawyer,  a  historian,  or  a  gecdoger,  that  writes  a  book,  half  atlofiD 
pens  are  drawn  to  prove  that  it  is  the  best  book  in  the  world,  and  tfart 
its  anther  is  the  best  of  an^wiis*  Every  thing  is  the  discovery  of  a 
Modetift  Athenian,  all  portMdts-  ai^  mea6<u«d  by  the  standard  of  &s»- 
bnni,  and  all  Iand80i4)es  by  Nosmyth,  all  geology  and  godnc  afohitectne 
by  poor  Sir  James  Hall ;  and  ii  a  doubt  is  thtoWn  on  iht  nel^iqpiiysiet  of 
Dugald  Stewart,  half  a  dosen  books  are  written  to  ptovier  that  he  is  ite 
most  el^ant  of  writefH,  and  the  most  exquisite  of  metaphysiciads* 

Happy  the  man  who  is  bom  in  the  Modem  Athens ;  at  least,  if  he 
ean  make  a  party,  if  not,  the  father  will  get  his  son  to  puff  hini>  and 
the  brother  the  brother ;  in  any  way,  he  will  persevere  till  he  suceeads. 
They  puff  ea<^  other  in  life  and  in  deatih.  Ehgm  sucoeed  to  tii^  puff 
direct ;  for  the  fame  of  the  Athens  must  be  supported.  It  must  be 
8U|]|»orted  too  through  thick  and  thin;  Though  the  world  had  proved 
thattt  Co(d  Esquire  had  stoien  a  ^^tem  of  naTvl  tactics  isom  a  Frendi 
author,  up  rose  all  Edinburgh  (all  the  Athens^  I  beg  pardon)  to  prove 
that  he  was  the  inventor ;  though  the  plagiarism  was  as  pdpalde  as  the 
Msertions  were  gross.  Somebody  wrote  a  quarto  to  puff^  after  his  death, 
Black,  the  most  indolent  of  chemists^  who  confesses,  in  his  own  hand- 
^^'^'t^iag^  that  he  ipaintained  phlogiston  tot  ten  yeai%  when  tke  ^esrf^  . 
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the  wioild  were  opened  around  him.  Pkyfair  pu&d  Httttoii»  and  now 
KHoebody  must  puff  Pla3rfair ;  and  we  are  to  have  a  life  of  Homer;  and 
0^  Sir  James  Hall,  of  course ;  and  of  Brewster^  when  he  is  dead  ;  and  of 
Hogg,  doubtless ;  and  of  Blackwood,  most  assuredly ;  and  so  it  goes 
Tound :  and  so  the  Modem  Athens  sets  itself  up>  its  own  idol,  and  falls 
down  and  worships  itself,  and  is  Thb  Modern  Athens. 

But  the  literature  of  the  Athens  is  to  meet  us  again,  and  here  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  politics. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  stranger  is,  that  he  must  take  a  side  the 
moment  he  enters  the  Athens.  It  is  an  arena  of  gladiators,  and  he 
must  draw  his  sword  and  dismiss  the  scabbard.  He  cannot  have  finends 
in  both  parties ;  nay,  he  cannot  go  from  a  Whig  ball  to  a  Tory  one :  he 
must  make  his  election  and  abide  by  it,  or  else  he  will  find  himnrff 
neglected  by  alL  In  London,  a  man  dines  with  his  bitterest  pcditical 
opponent,  all  meet  at  the  same  tables  at  least,  and  society  is  not  inter- 
rupted. In  the  Athens,  there  is  no  salvation,  and  no  dinner  out  of  the 
pale ;  a  man  must  eat  Whig  diet  or  Tory  diet,  for  it  is  certain  that  be 
cannot  eat  both.  His  very  love  must  be  a  Whig  love,  or  a  Tory  love: 
to  couple  opposed  politics  is  beyond  the  power  of  Cupid  and  Hymen 
bo^.  And  if  the  Athenian  Cupid  has  his  party,  so  has  the  Athenian 
tailor  and  the  Athenian  shoe-maker. 

Is  it  a  miracle,  if  politics  are  here  inveterate  ?  The  Athenians,  the 
Caledonians,  are  by  nature  an  inveterate,  bitter,  obstinate,  pig-headed, 
people,  but  if  they  were  not,  they  hear  but  one  conversation,  and  see 
accordingly.  Each  man's  bitterness  aggravates  that  of  his  neighbour. 
If  a  man's  leg  is  cut  off  the  wrong  way  at  their  infirmary,  be  sore  it 
was  a  Tory  doctor,  and  all  the  Whigs  meet  and  move  an  inquiry  into 
the  management.  If  a  school  is  founded  to  teach  masons  how  to  hew 
stone  in  an  Athenian  manner,  the  Whigs  and  Tories  squabble  for  the 
supremacy.  It  is  ^  pull  devil,  puU  baker ; "  they  bespatter  each  atba 
with  Athenian  dirt,  and,  at  last,  one  party  must  yield ;  the  stcmes  are 
hewed  in  Whig^;idi  patterns,  and  the  Tories  go  elsewhere  to  build  their 
houses.  The  Huttonian  system  is  Whiggish,  and  therefore  all  the  Tories 
side  with  the  Wemerian;  and  they  write  books,  and  squabble,  and 
fight,  as  if  the  fate  of  nations  was  involved  in  whin  and  gray  wackc. 
Such  are  the  blessed  politics  of  the  Modem  Athens :  even  the  ^^^liig 
doctor  ¥011  not  consult  with  the  Tory  doctor ;  or  the  Lord  have  raeny 
on  the  patient  who  attempts  to  procure  health  from  contending 
politics. 

In' the  peculiar  politics  of  the  Athens,  it  strack  me,  that  though  there  are  only  tvo 
partiei,— the  men  in  ofiice,  with  their  comwarionn  and  dependants,  and  the  men  who 
are  not  in  office,— yet  that  there  are  several  distinct  grounds  of  oi^position,  tome  d 
which  neither  party  are  rery  willing  to  avow,  and  therefore  they  lump  than  all  together 
in  the  oonrenient  cant  terms  of  Tory  and  Whig.  Both  parties  are  radically  and  suh. 
stantjally  loyal ;  and  both  parties,  though  in  different  degrees,  and  sought  for  by 
different  measures,  may  have  a  regard  for  the  prosperity  of  their  country  generally,  and 
for  the  glory  and  aggrandisement  of  the  Adicns,  in  a  pavtkolar  and  pre^oniBentdegiee; 
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botfldll,  their  wan  of-  Ae  tongue,  and  the  unpleasant  inroads  whidi  these  wars  maSu 
vpaa  domestic  pretperity  and  happiness,  are  just  as  unpleasant  as  though  the  one  party 
were  idiout  to  draw  die  sword  fbr  absolute  despotism,  and  &e  other  ibr  blind  and  indis* 
crimpiate  democracy. 

The  Athenian  Tories  are  perh^  the  most  place-devoted  race  in  the  British  doni. 
nions.  Office  is  their  god ;  and,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  other  devotees,  ^eir 
devotion  is  fervent  in  proportion  to  the  feeling  they  have  of  their  own  unworthiness.  la 
defence  of  that  which  they  worship,  they  have  no  more  variety  of  voice  than  the  winged 
warders  of  the  Ropian  Capitol.  Hence,  as  I  said  of  the  burghal  magistracies,  they  diog 
to  each  other,  and  by  that  very  means  separate  themselves  more  from  the  people  than 
the  necessity  of  the  case  req[ubes.  Their  strength  consists,  mainly,  in  those  imperfections 
of  the  elective  fhmchise,  and  powers  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  to  which  I  have 
alluded :  and  as  those  cannot  well  be  defoided  in  argument,  eloquence  is  of  little  use  to 
them,  and  they  seem  to  have  no  great  partiality  for  those  who  possess  it  When  th^ 
nkake  an  attack  as  a  body,  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  instrumentali^  of  the  law, 
(which  they  ran  employ  only  when  the  waters  of  society  are  a  little  troubled,)  they  do 
it  snugly  and  covertly, — ^by  letting  people  feel  that  they  have  the  dispensing  of  rewsj^; 
by  standing  between  a  candidate  and  an  office  for  which  he  is  qualified,  or  by  something 
6f  a  similar  kind.  I  was  told  that,  atone  period,  and  that  not  a  very  remote  one,  they 
would  hit  a  man  whose  politics  they  did  not  like,  through  the  medium  of  his  banker ; 
but  latterly,  the  will  or  the  power,  or  at  any  rate  the  practice  of  this,  has  been  lessened, 
if  not  abolished. 

a  •  •  •  •  •'••  • 

The  Athenian  Whigs  are  a  mixed  multitude,  and  though  they  all  agree  in  their 
opposition  to  the  other  party,  they  are  by  no  means  agreed  among  themselves, — that  is, 
as  far  as  I  could  discover,  they  are  not  all  influenced  by  the  same  principles,  or  seeking 
the  same  object.  The  party  who  are  in  office,  have  always  among  theb  opponents,  and 
frequently  foremost  amongst  them,  a  party  whose  principles  and  dispoidtion  differ  not 
much  from  their  own — namely,  the  party  who  wish  to  get  in.  As,  however,  those  longers 
for  office  cannot,  like  the  enjoyers  of  office,  support  Uiemselves  by  their  politics,  they 
have  no  principle  of  union,  and  therefore  do  not,  like  the  others,  unfurl  the  ensigns, 
and  raise  the  war-cry,  as  a  party.  Were  they  to  do  this,  it  would  not  only  defeat  their 
own  object,  but  cause  them  to  be  more  disliked  by  the  independent  part  of  the  people, 
than  the  persons  who  are  in  possession.  Feeding,  whether  with  pudding  or  with  place, 
hss  a  tendency  to  smooth  the  turbulent  passions ;  while  hungering,  whether  for  food  or 
fbr  office,  has  an  effisct  exactly  the  opposite.  Hence,  even  the  Athenian  placeman,  whose 
appetite  is  most  ravenous,  and  who  is  prone  to  snarl  at  those  whom  he  suspects  of  a 
desire  to  take  his  portbn  from  him,  is  the  more  dvil  from  being  in  office,  unless  when 
he  thinks  that  his  honours  or  emoluments  are  in  danger.  Upon  this  principle,  he  is 
kmd  to  those  whom  he  thinks  indifferent,  and  polite,  and  occasionally  generous,  to  all 
whom  he  imagines  can  strengthen  his  influence,  without  turning  round  in  the  end,  and 
attempting  to  share  it  with  him.  Hence,  also,  the  place-hunter,  I  mean  him  who  hunts 
fbr  it  in  oppositioii  to  the  present  holder,  is  always  irritable  and  jealous,  and  keeps  his 
wishes  and  his  plans  as  much  to  himself  as  ever  he  can.  Thus,  sudi  of  the  Athenian 
Whigs  as  would  be  placemen  to  the  very  core,  if  they  had  ^^  good  opportunities  for  the 
*ork,**  are  careful  to  blend,  and  lose  if  possible,  their  peculiar  propensities,  in  the 
general  mass  of  those  who,  without  any  spedflc  or  immediate  view  to  their  own  personal 
interest,  seek  ibr  a  refbrm  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  political  abuses  of  their 
eountry. 

In  this  way,  aU  that  is  selfish  among  the  Athenian  Whigs  can  be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground ;  and  as  the  principles  which  they  abet  are  much  more  rational  in  themselves, 
much  more  agreeable  to  tlie  general  feelings  of  mankind,  and  much  better  adapted  fbr 
declamatbn,  than  those  which  their  opponents  profess— when  they  venture  to  profess 
any  thing,  the  Whigs  always  have  had,  and  always  will  continue  to  have,  the  beat  of 
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til*  BipuntDt,  and  tli#  finest  of  the  daqueneeopoDtlieirMdi:.  But  tfaoafl^  db^Wby 
6r  the  DMit  Dumeroua,  andthMMtt  qiecumt,  their  cfaanoM  of  tooenftbcttMfnp^ 
tkm  Atfaer  to  ^eir  numben  or  ikt  apptnnt  auperiority  of  tbdr  oraa^  T%o  #pM 
party  have  the  command  of  the  public  pune,  and  when  the  two  partlBa  mife,  Hfm 
fthMonaUed  to  dygow  the  expenae  of  both  aidei  upon  their  antagonisti.  fioehenaftv 
<f  the  principltii  and  ptactioea  of  Athenian  poUtici,^a  war  iff  words,  of  wUdiit  mS 
be  no  eaejr  malter  to  define  the  object,  or  calculate  ^  end. 

The  author  here  ceases  his  tirade  against  the  polities  of  dieBi* 
dem  Athens,  and  if  I  am  to  believe  from  what  I  saw,  though  I  ^  oot 
see  all  this,  it  is  likelj  to  be  all  true.  It  is  impossible  to  extract  frn 
his  aocount  of  the  state  of  the  Scotch  representation,  but  k  appeanlf 
his  xepoiTt,  that  it  is  as  perfectly  corrupt  as  a  represantatioii  can  well  k. 
Them  are  hot  lew  voters  on  the  rail  of  the  freehdders,  ai^  as  bo  Seoleh- 
man  ever  gkes  a  vote,  but  dilculates  for  how  much  he  cam  adl  it,  itii 
easy  enough  to  see  whither  all  this  must  lead.  Nothing  can  in  fact  le 
so  gross.  In  England,  the  county  electors  at  least  are  tolerably  biit' 
pendent ;  and  there  are  so  many,  that  it  is  in  vain  for  every  one  to  o- 
pect  a  place  for  himself  or  his  fifteenth  cousin.  In  Scotland,  eveiy  wi 
ealcuktes  that  though  he  cannot  be  made  an  exciseman  himself,  coosa  Jock 
may,  or  that  Will,  his  wife's  cousin's  nephew,  may  be  made  surgeon's  mte 
of  a  frigate,  or  that  Dick  is  pushing  his  fortune  at  Bombay,  or  sonw- 
thing  else ;  and  as  the  concatenation  of  cousinship  is  a  wide  one,  there 
is  never  wanting  some  hope  or  expectancy  for  somebody.  And  to  add  tp 
this  corrupted  state  of  the  elective  franchise,  any  proprietor  may  crettt 
voters  at  his  pleasure,  since  the  right  of  vodng  is  separable  from  tk 
possession  of  the  freehold.  Thus  the  sale  of  votes  is  carried  on  openly; 
this  merchandise  fetching,  generally,  in  the  market,  from  three  to  fitt 
hundred  pounds,  according  to  the  populousness  of  the  county  in  vot«; 
and  the  first  thing  a  young  writer  does  when  he  has  raked  together  fin 
hundred  pounds,  by  homings  or  other  dirty  work,  is  to  lay  it  out  in  i 
vote,  or  a  superiority,  as  they  call  it 

In  the  burghs,  or  town  elections,  this  author  sajir,  Aat  the  prororti 
and  baiUies  who  possess  the  votes  can  be  purchased  like  the  *'  necks  of* 
many  geese ;"  and  if  they  are  sold,  it  is  for  the  same  reasons  that  ssm 
aauain  Will  or  Jock  may  be  able  to  leave  the  countiy  which  no  man  itqr< 
in  who  cm  help  it>  to  push  his  fortuae  in  the  *^  sooth."  As  to  the  Pea% 
Scotland  complains  ^at  it  has  but  sixteen  represeatatii^es;  hot  Aey*» 
sixteen  loo  many,  when  it  is  notorious  that  they  are  all  nominated  ty  tbc 
minister. 

With  aU  this^  it  would  be  eqpected  that  Scotland  should  possess  t 
ktrong^  influenoe  with  the  minister  in  Parliament,  yet  it  has  none  wto^ 
ever.  The  Irish  ni^mbers  unite  hand  and  heart  for  ai^  nadonal  tkjffA 
and  never  fail  to  carry  it :  the  Scotch  members  can  obtain  nothing  ft 
the  kind.  The  college  of  the  Athens  was  fast  hastening  to  rmn,  W 
before  Parliament  could  be  persuaded  to  grant  a  few  thousand  pomMb  to- 
wards it.  The  Parthenon  is  at  a  stand,  the  Parthenan,  which  is  » 
vutap  the  name  of  the  mohbrn  Athiks  to  all  posterity,  sand  Fadisao^ 
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Every  Scotchman  has  some  private  end  of  his  own  to  ginn,  and  «very  man 
is  trying  to  jockey  his  neighbour  in  the  race  after  jdaces  and  pensions. 
No  man  cares  Dor  his  country,  and  every  man  cares  for  himself;  rather, 
fm*  himself  firaty  and  thea  for  his  first  drde  of  cou8uu>  and  then  fiar  tba 
aeoond,  aad  so,  gradaUm,  to  tbe  veiy  -vergb  of  the  diluted  chuaaaaSmmmt 
of  consanguinity.  The  minister  understands  all  tiiis ;  and>  by  playhigaC 
one  knave  against  another,  and  hol(Hng  out  distant  promises,  keeps  tiie 
whole  in  division^  and  contrives  to  get  his  dirty  work  done  cheaply. 

Wluttv«r  •iistbe  AthflDSJOMy  give  heraelf  in  other  mattasy  hoverer  «he  p9j  bout 
•f  her  taste  «nd  ber  ckgmo,  talk  4if  her  sdcnee  and  her  liteiatun»  cherish  tbe  moiil- 
dering  ikcUtoo  of  her  tatiktX  tcboolY  up  one  caa  he  a  d^  within  her  predncts  witb(Ma 
ditoovnigtbatdMkwisher  Alpha  and  Omegas  the  food  which  abe Mta,  the  raiment 
4ba  pnta  on,  the  dweHingJiwue  which  the  iobahiti,  the  conrersation  in  which  she 
-nxTlT".  ^  *^  which  animates  her  whole  frame,  the  mind  which  it  diBoorered  ia 
0feiy  feature  of  her  countenance  and  every  attitude  of  her  body. 

The  author  is  severe,  but  true*  Law  ia  the  Ufa,  the  aoul*  the  bea»V 
lite  Hver,  the  body,  and  blood  of  the  Athens ;  it  is  stamped  oa  evety 
astute  and  cautious  face,  it  occupies  all  thoughts ;  th^  eat  and  sle^ 
chicane,  lie  down  to  dream  of  mortgages  and  interests,  and  rise  to  think 
it  over  again.  Be  the  man,  the  ^ven^  what  they  may,  the  secret  and 
aelf  question  fa,  "  what  cwi  I  make  of  it  ?"  If  a  writer  cultivates  a 
Ariend^p,  it  fa  with  the  hope  of  makfaig  money  out  of  it ;  if  he  gives  a 
dinner,  it  is  with  the  full  assuranee  thait  it  fliiall  be  repaid ;  if  he  renders 
a  gratuitous  service,  it  is  because  he  means  to  balance  it  hereafter  with  a 
solid  reward.  And  so  admirably  have  they  contrived  to  entangle  busi- 
ness throughout  the  country,  that  a  landed  preprietar  cannot  stir  an  inch 
without  a  writer  on  or  about  every  pieoe  of  land  he  has;  an  agent  at 
Iirvamess,  an  agent  at  Aberdeen,  an  agent  at  Stirling,  AoiM  be  so 
divided,  besides  hfa  Sdinburgh  writer;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  another 
cunning  6cotebEman  in  London,  who  takes  care  that  he  diali  never  be 
virithout  the  aid  of  EngKsfa  law. 

There  are  complaints  in  England,  that  when  once  property  gets  mto  chancery,  th» 
^  infant**  becomes  grey  before  he  can  enjoy  it ;  but  the  Scottish  chancery  n  incalculably 
worse ;  for  the  moment  that  a  Scotch  proprietor  allows  bis  lands  to  pass  into  the  keep- 
ing of  an  Edinburgh  agent,  from  that  moment  he  must  lay  his  account  either  with 
losing  them  altogether,  or  purchasing  them  anew ;  and  to  enumerate  the  heirs  of  Scot- 
tish families,  who  are  at  any  time  pining  away  in  heart-broken  obscurity,  or  ttuling 
under  the  burning  suns  of  the  East  or  the  West,  in  the  hope  of  wmning  back  a  poor 
fragment  of  the  ample  heritage  to  which  they  were  bom,  would  require  no  trifling  sue* 
cession  of  pages. 

•  *••#«♦  '4% 

It  is  matter  of  trite  remark,  that  veiy  few  of  the  seed  of  Jacob  have  erer  taken  up 
their  abode  in  the  Athens,  and  that  ti^  few  who  have  done  so,  hare  in  a  short  time 
been  starred  to  de«A  or  to  removal ;  and  it  has  amnetimes  been  wncvdned  why  a  paoplfl^ 
who  have  been  so  successful  in  piSaging  the  other  nadons  of  Envope,  should  hare  fiUkd 
40  completdy  in  this  instaace.  A  very  sli^t  acquaintance  with  the  Athenian  '^  mea 
•^business,**  as  they  am  oslled,  will  explain  the  fact,  and  rea^To  tbe  difficulty.  The 
\  of  business  baa  all  the  natural  rapacity  and  canning  of  the  Jew,  an4  he  is  at  th* 
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jttne  tiaftepa  w«H  convfMMH  with  evwy  qaiik  and  turn  oTM  tow,  diit  dMve  it  ao  poi- 
tibility  of  calling  him  to  acooont  for  hii  depredations. 

Those  bounds  usually  punae  ihm  game  in  couples.  There  is  one  who  is  caHed 
cc  the  dining  partner,"  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  for  every  inexperienced  or  ezpeosife 
man  of  property,  who  happens  to  be  vpeodiDg  a  fow  days  in  the  Athens,  get  invited  Kr 
iSbe  same  party  with  hhn,  ply  him  with  ftrttery,  and  when  his  weak  ride  is  once  4is- 
cofered,  inflame  his  yaatty  upon  that.  Toward  Ae  dose  of  the  party,  iriien  the  wine 
kas  ciroilated  with  that  abundance  and  rapidity  which  are  common  in  sodi  cases,  ths- 
dining  partner  becomes  Urge  in  his  profossioas  of  friendship.  The  victim  swallows 
die  bait  with  avidity  ;  a  meeting  takes  place  in  the  kennd  of  the  hounds  next  morning  ; 
and  a  loan  of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  being  upon  a  first  security,  is  negotiated  in  a 
'  manner  which  is  quite  fair  and  equitable  ;  but  the  men  of  the  law,  when  they  go  down 
to  *^  take  their  infeftment"  over  die  lands,  contrive  to  suggest  so  many  hnprovemcots 
that  At  supply  is  speedily  exhausted ;  and,  as  it  has  created  mudi  more  appetite  than 
it  has  satisfied,  anodier  and  a  laiger  supply  becomes  neceisary.  The  tends  of  fhSs  are 
a  litde  different :  money,  whidi  was  in  profusion  upon  the  first  occasion,  is  now  'HPfiH 
to  be  had.  More  than  the  legal  interest  would  invalidate  the  security ;  but  macten  may 
be  so  managed,  as  to  give  a  bond  for  payment  of  the  interest,  and  repaymePt  of  die 
principal  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  whUe  ten  thousand  only  is  advanced.  The  gatas 
of  ruin  are  now  fairiy  opened. ;  loan  fbDows  after  loan,  till  the  whole  value  of  the  lands 
be  mortgaged,  and  Uie  whole  rents  consumed  in  interest ;  and  when  matters  have  come 
to  this  situation,  the  men  of  busmess  press  a  sale  at  a  time  which  they  know  to  be  dis- 
advantageous, and  thus  get  into  theb  own  possession  property,  upon  the  improvement 
of  which  almost  the  whole  of  the  sums  advanted  by  diem  have  been  expended,— are,  in 
abort,  much  in  die  same  situation  as  if  they  had  got  a  present  of  the  lands,  and  onfy 
laid  out  a  few  diousand  pounds  for  their*  improvement.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  mca 
of  business  to  retain  a  great  deal  of  property  in  land ;  so  they  divide  the  lands  into  lots, 
sell  them  at  a  handsome  profit,  and  retain  die  freehold  qualifications,  either  to  promote 
their  own  political  interest,  or  to  part  with  them  for  large  sums  in  the  event  of  a  dis* 
puted  election, — a  matter  which  they  are  often  known  to  bring  about  for  this  very  par- 
pose.  Such  are  some  of  the  blessings  which  the  legal  men  of  the  Athens  bestow  npoo 
th^  country,  in  return  for  the  fees  with  which  it  has  previously  fattened  them. 

The  following  pcture  must  be  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  displaying^ 
the  author^s  power  in  the  humourous  as  well  as  in  the  satirical  manner. 
Business  commences ;  the  Lords  Ordinary  take  their  seats — ^in  places  which  makr 
them  look  more  like  as  if  they  were  standing  in  the  piUoiy  than  any  thing  else.  But 
even  there,  advocates  are  drudging  in  their  vocations ;  agents  running  backwards  and 
fdwwards  with  briefs;  clients  watching  the  result  with  palpitating  hearts;  and  the 
Athenian  loungers  hanging  about,  anticipating  thdr  Lordships  in  the  decision  of  the 
several  cases.  The  well-employed  advocates  now  put  you  very  much  in  mind  of  shuttle- 
cocks. They  run  from  bar  to  bar,  making  motions  here  and  speeches  there,  in  the  most 
chaos-looking  style  that  can  be  imagined.  Of  the  whole  gown  and  wig  mass,  it  is  but  a 
small  portion,  however,  who  are  thus  occupied ;  four-fifdis  of  the  whole  keep  trudging 
on  from  end  to  end  of  the  hall,  and  seem  never  to  expect  or  even  to  get  a  fee ;  while  the 
bar  clerks  collected  round  the  fire-places  keep  up  a  continual  titter  at  the  repetition  of 
all  the  good  jokes  of  the  day ;  and  the  same  scene  continues  day  after  day,  and  month 
after  month.  You  are  astonished  that  a  place,  the  real  business  of  which  is  so  duU  and 
so  dry,  should  have  charms  for  so  many  idle  people ;  but  except  this  Parliamoit-houae 
there  is  not  anodier  in-door  lounge  in  the  whole  Athens ;  and  as  the  business  of  the 
courts  fbrms  the  chief  topic  of  the  evening*s  conversation,  many  attend  for  the  purpose 
of  qualifying  themsdves  for  displays  upon  a  very  different  arena.  It  is  long  before  a 
stranger  can  bring  himself  to  relish  this  first  and  most  favourite  of  all  Athenian  plea- 
sures. I,  for  one,  got  tbed  of  it  in  two  or  three  days,  and  began  to  be  of  opinion  that, 
however  much  this  fondness  for  legal  proceedings  may  sharpen  the  wiu  of  the  Ath^ian 
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tdkct,  it  18  Imt  a  tony  trait  for  ttiote  who  have  no  wish  cMier  to  get  ri^  by  the  Mtnig, 
or  wise  by  the  sufieriDg  of  the  law. 

When  the  bosnesa  of  the  day  is  o?er,  you  can  perceive  the  Teteran  barristers  taking 
council  together  as  to  where  they  may  be  joyous  for  the  night ;  and  the  younger  legal 
men  of  all  descriptions  hurrying  off  toward  Princes  Street,  in  order  that  they  may  show 
themselves  to  the  Atfaeoiaa  Mr,  before  they  retreat  to  drown  the  daily  badgerings  in  the 

nightly  bowL 

******* 

The  Athenian  University  was  long  the  boast  of  the  Athens,  not  only  as  a  sofaeol  of 
philosophy,  and  a  school  of  medicine,  but  as  a  general  school  of  learning ;  and,  with 
the  exception,  peihi^is,  of  the  latter,  the  titles  were,  in  the  case  of  a  few  illustrioaa 
men,  well  earned.  Those  times  have,  however,  gone  by,  and  the  Athenian  universityy- 
pressed  down  by  the  general  drcomstanees  of  the  Athens,  and  yet  more  by  the  peculiar 
drcumstanoes  o£  its  own  patronage,  has  sunk  to  rise  no  mrare. 

This  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied ;  but  the  Athens  alone  cannot  see 
that  its  umversity  is  a  jest,  the  exhausted  ghost  of  what  never  performed 
many  corporeal  functions  even  in  its  best  of  days.  Here  is  the  author's 
picture  of  its  principal. 

The  time  has  not  long  gone  by,  when  the  principal  of  that  university  was  numbered, 
if  not  with  the  most  learned  and  profoimd,  at  least  with  the  most  elegant  of  historians  ; 
bat  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  what  person,  or  thing,  or  circumstance,  the 
being  that  I  found  holding  the  supreme  sway  in  the  Athenian  university,  and  in  its 
metropolitan  name,  presenting  himself  before  the  King,  as  a  spedmen  and  representative 
of  all  the  univernties  of  Scotland,  could  write  the  history.  It  is  true,  that  the  office  of 
this  person  is  not  much  else  than  a  sinecure,  as  he  seldom  comes  before  the  public^ 
eiccept  when  his  name  stands  rubric  to  a  diploma ;  but,  if  an  image  is  found  with  a 
wooden  head,  people  are  apt  to  turn  away,  without  any  very  mudi  examination  of  the 
limbs.  It  is  said,  more  wittily  than  wisely  perhaps,  among  the  fledglings  at  the  seats  of 
science  in  the  south,  that  *'  whatever  may  be  the  walls,  the  heads  of  houses  are  most 
omnmonly  of  lead ;  *'  and  the  saying  might  be  carried  to  the  Athens,  if  it  were  worth 
the  trouble.  I  was  told  that,  if  at  some  former  point  of  Athenian  history,  this  per- 
lonage  had  not  been  a  bachelor,  and  the  daughter  of  a  quondam  provost  of  the  Athens 
a  dsmsel  to  be  wooed,  the  college  of  the  Athens  might  have  gone  all  unprindpalled  for 
him. 

A  fact  which  has  been  repeated  a  hundred  times.  This  author^ 
indeed,  states  that  such  a  choice,  even  with  regard  to  the  professors,  is 
inevitable,  as  the  election  lies  either  with  a  stupid  set  of  baillies,  or  is 
more  directly  a  political  job  in  the  hands  of  the  minister.  My  residence 
was  too  short  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  what  is  local,  and  in  present 
action.  Here,  in  Norfolk  Street,  I  can  only  judge  of  the  present  by  the 
past,  of  the  literati  and  literature,  of  the  Athens,  by  what  is  vulgarly 
known ;  but  it  all  agrees  weU  with  the  judgment  of  this  critic 

It  appears  too  that  the  Scotch  church,  staunch  as  every  church  has 
ever  shown  itself  in  pursuing  its  own  aggrandisement,  has 

Usurped  every  professor's  chair  in  the  Athenian  college  which  can  be  by  any  sophistry 
twisted  into  a  couipatibility  with  the  functions  of  a  minister  of  the  Kirk.  After  the  very 
Beverend  personage  who,  as  aforesaid,  groans  under  the  load  of  the  princqMlity  (not  of 
Wales),  the  chairs,  not  only  of  divinity,  church  history,  and  Hebrew,  but  of  logic  and 
rhetoric,  and  the  belles  lettres,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenian  priests. 

♦  ♦    .         ♦  *  a  ♦        .     • 

Not  many  years  have  gone  by  since  the  whole  Athens  was  thrown  into  confusion, 
because  one  of  the  brethren  wiw  not  permitted  to  scpielch  hi^  carcass  into  the  chair  of 
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had  he  succeeded,  the  Atheoiani  would  perhaps  ere  now  have  had  a  tirnt 
of  *'  DiiOtOD's  Doubts'*  in  tha  chair  of  lav,  ai}4  •  holder  forth  ia  Uie  Traa  lii 
wielding  the  anatomical  so^dpel  duiiNg  the  weak.  The  ob)oci$iasa  taken  to  tbt  Wna- 
q;aatified  candidate  upon  that  occaaioD,  avre  auob  as  to  throw  ooaaidcrabla  U^  tfm 
the  feeliiig  of  eorum  ndnUtrontm  tmwtfd  the  aniBmly,  4d4  to  aBabkana  ta  te  « 
pretty  accorata  gueas  at  what  will  be  its  state  if  their  unquenchable  longing  lar  iM 
tter  be  fulljraatisfied.  The  exception  which  they  took  was  a  gntYe  chai^  of  infide^, 
%fiaded  upon  an  allusion  to  David  f&mo,  eontaiocd  in  a  nola  to  a  punly  jtBott^ 
boolh  tad  a  book,  too,  which,  boA  fian  ita  aulqect  aid  its  style,  vaa  netor  lifcriy  «•  g« 
imo  geaoral-flirfukrion,  aad  would  ba  read  by  nobody,  meoely  on  aoooaat  of  tfataae- 
the  only  part  which  was  impagaed  ao  bei^  osnttacy  to  iba  oaaoos  of  oathodosy. 

Wky,  tbe  tlmnder  if  this  dispute  ahedutdljr  exteeded  ito  growiii^ii 
Lucknow ;  for  I  remember  wrii  the  viraleitt  pampihlets  put  ^teie  ii* 
tsf  kaiHlfl^  whieli^  if  I  recoQeet  right,  were  brought  over  by  the  «  rf 
^be  ProiRoBsor  of  Moral  Philosophy ;  not  l^e  ekgant  OTMiettj  ate 
figures  in  Blaekwood,  but  tiie  gazette  writer  for  Scotland. 

This  author  is  candid  enough  to  allow  that  ^e  constitution  of  ^ 
Athenian  university  is  not  bad,  if  the  patronage  were  duly  administered. 
Indeed,  there  can  be  no  better  plan  for  ensuring  the  factual  serricesrf 
men,  than  to  pay  them  in  proportion  to  their  talents  and  exeitiotf; 
whi^h  must  be  the  effect  of  tees.  But  all  this  good  ia  defeated,  H  ^ 
profenor  utohe  elected  by  ignocant  shopkaepcrs,  beoause  he  is  a  coaai- 
or  a  80R*in-law,  or  a  chui^man,  or  a  staunch  Toiy,  or  a  friend  of  tfce 
minister.  And  if  the  attendance  is  compulsory,  or  rather  the  fees,  «s  it 
is  in  many  cases,  the  whole  degenerates  into  a  gross  abuse. 

It  a^ears,  in  particular,  that  the  medical  schocd  is  ahsolutelj  dtA 
defunct,  and  gone.  The  author  speaks  with  some  xevetenoe  of  itiddff 
days,  but  when  did  it  begin  to  fall  off.  I  suspect  it  owed  a  good  detl  ^ 
Itsoldfkme  to  the  same  system  of  puffing  by  which  the  Athens  gjuns  i** 
ends^  and  by  which  it  is  still  called  the  first  medical  school  of  the  worii 
At  present,  says  the  critic,  there  b  not  a  man  fit  ta  light  a^fiiraics  ^ 
Black,  or  hdd  the  scalpel  fotr  Mmuuy  or  the  book  for  Gr^oiy.  ^^ 
Monro,  and  which  Gregory  ?  As  to  Blacky  be  did  nothing,  whik  ^ 
mistry  was  making  ra{ad  strides  every  where ;  not  only  did  nothia^  M 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  li^t.  He  was  said  to  have  made  discoveries;  ^ 
it  was  like  a  man  who  fhids  a  diamond  and  throws  it  aside  ;  he  did  aH 
know  their  value,  and  brought  them  to  no^ng.  Roeatley  dbcovmi 
more  in  a  week  tiian  ^ack  did  in  the  forty  yeara  of  his  jxa^essonlBp; 
and,  if  he  had  not  been  an. Athenian,  his  name  would  have  never  \^ 
heard  of,  as  it  is  now  forgotten.  If  the  world  is  to  judge  of  tbe  tiW» 
of  his  successor  by  his  ^scoveries,  they  are  still  less;  nothing. 

As  to  Cullen,  he  appears  to  have  been  an  old  wtnittB,  but  he  w« 
«  equus  mter  asinos."  Perhaps  his  *'  First  Lines"  may  be  inteffigft^ 
to  medical  readers,  as  every  trade  has  a  jargon  of  its  own  for  tk 
initiated ;  all  I  know  is,  thi».  it  is  nonsense  to  the  apprehension  «  • 
civilian  who  is  not  read  in  the  cant  of  this  sect  In  the  long  leisa^n 
a  long  ackness,  and  in  hopes  of  relief  to  myself  and  my  scrvart»» » 
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laboured  like  a  tiger  to  extract  aome  seiue  oiit  of  it^  and  I  fbond  i^e&ty 
of  words^  but  no  ideas.  Spasm,  conditions  of  the  nervous  system^ 
collapse,  excitement,  and  such  cabalistical  terms,  were  always  before  my 
eyes ;  but  I  sought  in  vain  for  the  meaning,  and  gave  the  point  up  in 
despair.    Buohan  is  positive  sense,  in  comparison. 

out  as  all  the  world  agrees  that  the  medical  school  of  the  Athens  is 
the  worst  in  the  world,  while  it  is  the  most  boastful,  that  M  does 
not  know  an  artery  from  a  nerve,  that  Gregory  was  a  blustering  quack 
(I  do  not  know  even  the  name  of  his  successor),  that  Rutherford  knew 
as  much  botany  as  Graham^  and  Graham  as  Ilutherford,  and  so.  for  all 
the  rest^  I  must  leave  the  author  and  them  to  settle  it  as  they  best  can. 
As  to  the  professor  of  ''  sbte  and  graiiite,"  this  gentleman  affirms  that 
he  has  puUished  for  immortality,  which  is  consolatory  amid  such  a 
dearth  of  talent.  Whether  he  is  a  Huttonian  or  a  Wemerian,  however^ 
we  are  not  informed. 

The  Royal  Society  is  a  "  cotme  of  old  wives,"  with  a  poet  for  a 
president^  a  '^  humdrum  and  heavy  editor  of  an  Encydopeedia  for  a 
secretary,"  and  a  few  wisdom-struck'  squires,  including  Sir  George 
Mackenaie,  die  tragedian,  men  who  amuse  themselves  with  the  *'  small 
philosophy  of  mosses  and  muscle  shells,"  for  all  else.  Of  all  these 
niatters,  I  cannot  judge  as  I  did  of  the  odours  of  the  High  Street;  but 
the  author  seems  to  know  his  own  townsmen  well,  for  that  he  is  an 
Athenian  hims^,  though  a  ren^;tdo  son,  seems  unquestionable. 

But  the  world  at  lai^  can  judge  of  the  boasted  literature  and  science 
of  the  Aliens.  If  we  are  to  believe  an  Athenian,  Scotland  comprises 
all  the  talent  of  Britain,  just  as  the  manners  of  its  socieU  include  every 
thing  that  is  elegant  and  polished.  We  wiU  venture  to  say  that  no  on^ 
can  be  one  minute  in  the  female,  or  the  mixed  society  of  the  Athens, 
without  being  struck  by  the  vulgarity,  provincial  vulgarity,  as  well 
as  preiengUm,  which  pervades  even  its  uppermost  classes.  Tnere 
is  a  style  o£  feeling  and  manner  even  among  the  female  portion  which 
cannot  be  concealed  for  a  moment ;  and  when  it  thinks  fit  to  ape  the 
unaginary  fireedom  of  good  London  society,  it  becomes  familiar  and  pert, 
like  a  man  of  mauvaue  honie,  it  knows  not  how  to  depart  from  ita 
natural  sulky  shyness  without  becoming  forward. 

As  to  its  Hterary  and  scientific  talent,  past  and  present,  the  catalogue 
is  soon  tdd.  In  its  earlier  days,  Scotland  possessed  some  show  of 
literature  and  poetry,  and  promised  more.  It  was,  perhaps,  on  a  par 
with  En^ond.  But  mark  the  tremendous  gulf  between.  The  literature 
of  the  Athens  in  George  the  Third's  day  was  scarcely  that  of  Anne ;  it 
was  a  century  in  arrear.  But  if  you  speak  to  a  Scotchman,  Athenian  or 
not,  he  overwhelms  you  with  the  names  of  Hume,  and  Smith,  and 
I^obertson.  Push  him  still  further,  and  you  get  Beattie  and  Retd,  and 
Stewart,  and  then  Campbell  and  Maclaurin,  and  perhaps  Millar,  and 
posdbly  Playficdr,  and  then  the  Man  of  Feeling,  and  he  becomes  gra- 
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idoafiy  Duve  and  mcne  pusifei,  vmleiB  be^toipet iisr  Jmnrlmg  y^itm 
with  Bums  and  the  Great  Unknown. 

AU  this  time  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  Engliith  authors  and  Eo^ 
literature;  of  the  giants  which  it  has  produced  in  every  depaxtmat of 
letters  fuid  science^  names  almo^  unknown  to  him.  Of  thatani]r>flf 
poets,  of  theologians,  of  clniwicnl  s^^dan,  of  mathematicaanSy  andem 
of  meti^hysknans,  his  darling  stthjeet,  he  seems  never  to  have  faesfi  H 
ids  mind  xevserts  to  history,  it  is  to  think  of  Robertson ;  if  to  metsfATaci 
of  Beattie — ^the  wretched  feeUe  Beattie ;  if  to  mathematics,  periufiif 
Napier.  On  thecdogy,  he  has  not  even  a  name  to  produce,  unles  it  k 
Boston — ^yes,  Bkir;  and  in  dassirml  learning,  he  must  be  conteotvidi 
George  Buchanan,  a  single  plant  in  the  dreoxy  desert  If  he  doubb^ 
ignorance  of  his  country  in  classical  learning,  let  him  ask  hisownooiaCT- 
man,  Irvine ;  we  may  givehim  Rufldiman,  if  he  pleases,  but  what  tkn? 
£very  man  leams  Latin  in  the  Athene  and  some  leam  Gied;  oi 
yet  Scotland  has  not,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  produced,  and  3sei 
ttot  contain,  a  ciasaical  scholar  fit  for  the  fifUi  form  «t  Eton. 

RobertBonwas  an  el^jant  hi6torian-*-admitled ;  InBBtyi^  is  agreedfe; 
hot  what  has  he  done  for  the  obaoure  history  of  Scodand,  and  whea9t 
liie  qualities  that  matrk  ^lie  historian.  Hume  was  almost  as  madit 
Parisian  as  a  Scotchman.  Hemy  was  a  useful  plodder,  and  the  taks 
almost  told.  Compare  the  boasted  metaphysics  of  Caledonia  wxdi  tk 
metaphysical  writings  of)  England ;  a»d,  after  all,  what  is  the  valae  d 
idne  tenths  of  the  trash  stan^g  under  the  name  of  Reid,  Besttk. 
Campbell,  Smith,  and  Stewart.  But  why  proceed :  there  is  not  a  scUar 
dr  «  maa  of  sdence  who  does  not  know  how  to  value  Scotland,  profsU 
he  be  not  a  Scotchman. 

Thofe  is  no  better  way  of  judging  of  a  people  dian  by  the  go^ 
which  they  worship.  Beattie,  Gregoi^,  Allaa  Ramsay,  JKackwoodr 
Playfair,  dull,  sbw,  Hayfair,  the  "  elegant"  Playfair,  who  was  a  week 
in  writing  a  sentence,  beau  Ledie,  Sir  James  Hall,  who  takes  a  fotf^ 
to  say  what  might  be  told  in  ten  lines,  x»rofes8or  Walker,  Tcm  Mifr 
knight,  fiddler  and  aspirant  to  math^natics,  the  man. who  had  has  li^ 
shot  off  for  making  dull  epigrams — these,  and  of  these  "  be  thy  godfi" 
O  Athens.  But  listen  to  the  Athenian  himself,  and  wonder;  Heir 
him  ditBpiae  the  Babylonian,  and  omle.  But  we  must  excuse  hisi»  ^ 
he  has  never  heard  but  of  himself,  he  has  seen  none  but  himielf  is  l^ 
own  looking  glass ;  he  is  '^  himself  alone,"  and  like  the  Pagan  Tvk 
he  exclaims  to  himself,  he  exclaims  to  the  world  '  There  is  baft  ^ 
city,  and  that  city  is  the  Athens ;  there  is  bnt  one  |rfiiloaapky>  ^ 
that  philosophy  is  Athenian— Allah,  illah,  Allak' 

The  Athens  is  a  bad  provincial  town.  Without  one  ttf  the  iB0fitt« 
a  kige  dty,  it  has  all  the  faults  and  vices  of  a  coterie.  It  is  tis  «*■ 
model  and  referee,  nought  but  itself  can  be  its  paralleL  Every  90 
knows  his  neighbour,  and  of  his  neighbDur  ;.  and  every  man  and  ereiT 
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wwiMi  jcMUi  Ihe  kyy^g,  and  h«tci>  aad  reitteiMMpi^  tad  crwii,  if  aiTy 
other  man  and  woman  :  imagining  itself  a  capital^  and  beharag  His  a 
paltry  village.  And  while  the  men  squabble  about  Pftt  and  Melville,  or 
Hume  and  Brougham^  the  women  make  parties  about  their  pastors^  and 
thoae  who  cannot  fight  about  the  Hc«uae  of  Coiinnons»  fight  about  the 
hooMof  the  Lord,  and  dispote  abon*  Thornton  and  Chalneti. 

As  to  Uie  learning  of  their  clergy,  what  is  it,  or  whol  has  il  evm 
been?  Nothing  has  it  produced  beyond  tiiose  sermons  which  eSittuef 
write  who  eyer  held  a  pen ;  and  the  mass  o£  their  country  ^  ministert  ** 
are  mere  fiurmers,  men  wiihout  daaacal  learning  or  thedogy,  very  fit 
for  thor  andienoes,  doubtless,  and  probably  Tery  vliuikius  men,  but  with- 
out education  and  acquirements,  and  with  manners  as  coarse  aa  tiieir 

They  boast  of  their  honid  music  too,  just  as  they  boast  of  theb  Men 
of  Feeling,  one  of  those  who  is  among  the  most  successful  exampleg  of 
the  yalue  of  pufi&ng.  To  hear  of  his  elegance  and  his  taste  stiQ^  is 
absolutely  nauseating.  This  very  '^  Man  of  Feeling  "  to  which  he  owes 
the  satAriqmii  that  haa  stood  him  in  such  steady  is  a  wretehed  copy  of 
ihie  l^icetator ■  a  sort  of  Washington  Izriniaa  wvitii^;  and  as  tohss 
other  novels,  they  are  absolutely  beneath  contempt  The  Great 
Unknown  we  cheerfully  grant  them>  for  he  has  done  more  for  their  fame 
than  his  whole  country  unitedi 

As  to  the  Edinbur^  Review,  this  author  rwnadu  properly,  that 
all  the  talent  of  Edinburgh  could  not  have  supported  it  fior  a  siai^ 
year.  It  is  a  mere  name ;  and  ninety  nine  of  a  hundred  of  its  artiolss 
have  been  the  produce  of  England.  It  was  a  lucky  concurrence  of 
circumstances  that  led  to  its  being  dated  from  Edinburgh ;  but  it  would 
not  the  less  have  been  written,  and  written  as  it  has  been,  had  the  editor 
practised  at  the  Fjngiish  bar,  and  Longman's  name  ooCTqaed  the  place  of 
Constable's. 

That  the  Athens  riiould  boast  of  Blackwood's  magasine,  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  elegance  of  its  feelings  and  the  quality  of  its  taste. 
And  this  magazine  has  been,  if  it  is  not  now,  conducted  by  its  Professor 
of  Manl  Philosophy ;  while  it  is  stron^y  suspected  too,  that  the  Great 
Unknown  stands  perdue,  and  polls  some  of  the  stiiags  at  least.  These 
"who  ehoose  may  consult  the  book  here  under  review  for  a  meia  dataSad 
o^nnion,  both  cf  this  work  and  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  worH 
cannot  see  to  what  purpose  the  Hones  and  the  Carliles  are  peraecuted, 
together  with  aU  the  ribaldry  which  has  issued  from  what  is  called  the 
radical  press ;  it  eannot  complain  of  John  Bull,  on  the  other  nde,  whtls 
Blackwood  is  held  op  as  wit^  and  its  contributors  as  men  of  taste  and 
cl^ant  literature.  To  all  but  an  Athenian,  its  Norths  and  its 
0'Dohert3rs  must  appear  as  basely  scurrilous*  as  their  style  and  matter 
is  unintelligible :  but  it  is  Athenian,  and  that  is  a  suffideat  answer. 
But  to  go  back  to  Aa  author  and  critic  himself ; 
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HaTiDg  heaid  a  grau  deal  about  the  mtcUactuality  of  cha  Atbcns,  and  its  mofmmtj 
in  genius,  in  taste,  and  in  literature,  above  every  odier  dty  in  the  world,  I  made  t  poitt 
of  examining,  with  all  the  care  and  candour  that  I  could  exercise.  I  began,  t90,  vidi  t 
strong,  yes,  a  very  sttong  prejudice  in  its  favour ;  for  it  had  been  rung  again  and  i^ 
in  my  ears,  that,  compared  with  what  was  to  be  found  here,  the  whole  world  bcsde  «b 
an  empire  of  dulness.  But  my  fond,  and,  as  it  proved  to  be,  my  foolish  prejoioe, 
became  less  and  less,  at  every  step ;  and,  whether  I  would  or  not,  I  was  compeHed  o 
■ee,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  name  which  somehow  or  other  the  Athens  hais  gotn, 
has  been  gotten  through  the  unceasing  brazen-frontedness  of  her  own  sdf-idalstxy.  b 
various  parts  of  the  Athens,  I  found  men  pirouetting  in  small  evoluticms  of  vbst  tbcy 
call  philosophy. 

What  the  philosophy  is,  let  those  seek  who  know  where  to  find  it 
The  critic  says: 

I  have  said,  and  I  dare  themselves  to  deny  it,  that  her  men  in  oflioe  are  a  oifliDgad 
a  truckling  race ;  1  have  said,  and  I  dare  themselves  to  deny  it,  that  a  great  nas  rf 
her  scribes  unite  some  of  the  worst  propensities  of  the  Jew,  with  none  of  the  bat  ^ 
the  attorney  ;  I  have  said,  and  I  dare  them  to  deny  it,  that  her  schools  of  phi]o8(i|)faf 
have  ^^  fallen  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,**  and  that  her  philosophical  sodecies  pons 
trifles,  from  which  even  school-boys  would  turn  with  disdain ;  and  I  have  said,  tbt  te 
gentry  have  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  means  of  encouraging  the  sciences,  lilCBMBie, 
uid  the  fine  arts ;  but'thou^  I  have  said  thus,  and  said  it  ftom  penonal  finlMp 
painfol,  observation,  I  am  bound  to  add,  that  in  point,  of  intellect,  and  all  mattes  od8> 
■idered  in  point  of  conduct,  the  populace  of  the  Athens  are  far  superior  to  aoy  viih 
which  I  am  acquainted.  When  I  visited  the  public  libraries,  the  men  whom  I  fbiad 
borrowing  the  classical  and  philosophical  books  wore  aprons,  while  the  occasionsl  b^ 
or  gentleman  that  I  saw  there,  was  satisfied  with  the  romance  of  the  wedt,  or  the  paa- 
phlet  of  the  day. ' 

In  speaking  of  the  education  of  the  Athenian  youths  he  says: 

From  the  peculiar  kind  and  manner  of  education  which  I  have  notioed,  the  yoof 
men  of  the  Athens  are  more  impertinent  and  self-sufficient  than  those  of  any  other  pbce 
that  I  have  seen.  They  know  not  much,  and  the  litde  that  they  do  know  is  &r  fioa 
being  accurate ;  but  they  state  thdr  opinions  with  a  forwardness,  and  aiqiport  ena  dtt 
Ignorance  and  their  errors  with  a  pertinacity  at  which  you  are  quite  astoniAed.  Peihipi 
it  is  this  precocity  in  assertion  whidi  renders  the  Athenians  so  quemloua  and  dogoadal 
after  they  grow  up. 

As  the  sums  of  money  which  can  be  afforded  to  be  spent  or  squandered  away  is  d)t 
Athens  are  not  great,  there  is  not  much  deep  playing  or  costly  dissipation  in  the  dtf. 
Bnt  though  the  immorality  of  &e  Athens  costs  less  than  that  of  a  wealthier  pbce,  i^ 
ii  not  proportionally  the  less  of  it  upon  this  account ;  and  though  the  mmibcr  ef  «bt 
may  be  termed  gentlemanlike  indiscretions  be  vety  limited,  yet  theteis  pethaps  BO|iia« 
of  equal  proportion  whidi  rivals  the  Athens  in  bw  vice.  Indeed,  the  vices  sf  kr 
people  are  almost  all  equally  low,  or  if  there  be  any  who  strive  to  outdo  their  leUo9S,  it 
is  by  a  deeper  plunge  in  downright  beastliness. 

Among  the  dashing  bloods  of  the  Athens,  the  squalor  of  a  house  k  no  objediai 
whatever.  Scotch  economy  prompts  them  to  get  every  thing  cheap,  and  beaee  thflR  «* 
in  the  Athens  sinks  of  vice,  supported  and  frequented  by  those  who  call  themsdvci  ga- 
tlemen,  that  would  hardly  be  tolerated,  or  even  supposed,  in  the  very  lowest  ndigfabon- 
hood  of  any  other  place.  I  have  been  told  that  nodiing  can  be  more  shocking  citbff  • 
morality  or  taste,  than  the  midnight  orgies  of  certain  clubs  of  the  Athenian  e^riitfirttl 
land  among  all  ranks  of  the  Athenians — I  mean  among  all  the  ranks  of  dwee  who  vctf 
the  dress  and  assume  the  name  of  gentlemen,— Ae  practice  of  drinking  it  bdhhsMWi' 
and  deep. 
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The  real  state  of  taste  and  cmlication  in  any  pbce  is  perfai^  better  known  ftom  the 
vieei  of  the  inhabitaots,  than  ftom  their  nttues ;  and  if  the  Athens  is  to  be  judged  by 
this  standard,  she  has  not  much  of  which  she  can  boast,  as  the  broad  and  Tulgar 
debancheries  of  he^  people  not  only  oocupy  much  more  of  their  time,  but  engross  much 
more  of  their  cooTersation,  than  is  the  case  in  the  British  metropolis.  There  is  a  cause 
for  every  thing,  and  perhaps  a  reasonable  part  of  the  cause  of  this  may  be  found  in  thai 
peculiarity  of  the  Atheoian  education  which  1  noticed  in  a  former  chapter.  The  purity, 
the  ignorance,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  number  of  young  men  and  boys  who  are 
annually  added  to  Uie  mass  of  the  Athens,  the  nordty  of  their  having' all  restraint 
taken  oSy  and  the  example  and  enoouragement  with  whidi  they  naturally  meet,  dispose 
them  to  proceed  to  greater  lengdis  in  dissipation  than  if  their  introdu^ion  were  more 
graduaL  The  Hmited  nature  of  dieir  finances,  too,  and  the  operation  of  those  lessons 
of  thrift  and  parsimony,  which  no  parents  are  fonder  of  inculcating  than  the  Scotch, 
lead  them  to  cheapness  rather  than  elegance,  in  their  pleasures ;  and  the  debased  and 
vulgar  taste  which  they  thus  acquire  in  their  boyhood  clings  to  them  after  they  are  men, 
and  not  only  gives  die  tone  to  their  vices,  but  in  some  measure  also  to  their  whole  cha- 
racter. Accordingly,  in  no  place  that  I  have  visited  is  there  more  licence  of  conver- 
sation, more  general  freedom  from  all  manner  of  restraint,  and  a  more  total  absence  of 
scruples  of  any  kind,  than  among  the  scribes  of  the  Athens. 

This  is  an  agreeable  picture,  and  it  is  only  to  be  wished  that  the  critic 
has  seen  it  through  prejudices  or  anger.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  has 
been  answered,  at  least.  If  it  was  so  in  my  younger  days,  I  was  among 
the  innocents,  and  quitted  it  before  my  education  was  completed.  I  did 
not  remain  long  enough  to  see  it  after  my  return,  and  it  must  be 
beHeved,  or  not,  on  the  critic's  credit. 

The  last  picture  ii  more  light,  and  is  amusing;  and  here  the  book 
draws  to  a  close. 

Another  small  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Athenians  is  the  high  and  supercQious 
disdain  with  which  they  affect  to  look  down,  not  merely  upon  their  fellow-Scotchmen, 
but  upon  all  the  world.  How  they  originally  came  by  this  quality,  it  would  not  be 
essy  to  determine,  and  therefore  it  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  inquire ;  but,  as  it  is  per- 
ihanent  and  general,  it  must  have  something  upon  whidi  it  permanently  feeds.  It  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  those  who  are  bom  in  the  Athens ;  for  no  sooner  does  a  Low- 
hmd  down  lake  up  his  locality  there  as  a  writer's  clerk,  than  he  begins  to  toss  up  his 
head  at  the  land  which  produced  and  fed  him,  and  *'  writes  himself  armigero  ;  in  any 
bin,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero.^*  And  no  sooner  does  a  &ttered  and 
trowserless  Rorie  escape  ftom  the  wilds  of  Sutherland,  or  the  woods  of  Rannodi,  to 
lag  half  an  Athenian  fair  one  from  tea-party  to  tea-party,  than  '«  she  is  a  shentlemani, 
and  tanks  her  whisky  wi*  a  *  Cot  tam*  like  a  loi>rt  ;**  and,  in  foct,  it  seems  a  contest  be- 
tween tiiose  two  sets  of  worthies,  which  shall  take  the  lead  in  Adkenian  dandyism.  In- 
deed, in  personal  grace  at  least,  the  '^  shentlemans'*  must  be  allowed  to  have  much 
the  better  of  the  "  armigero.'* 

He  proceeds  to  say,  that  nothing  of  a  higher  class  of  dandyism  exists 
in  the  Athens,  and  then  adds — 

Perhaps  it  is  this  total  absence  of  every  thing  elegant  in  die  shape  of  man  from  the 
public  streets  and  walks  of  the  Athens,  that  has  given  so  singular  a  twist  to  the  minds 
and  manners  of  the  Athenian  fair.  Those  dandies,  instead  of  being  objects  for  ad- 
miratiun,-  are  subjects  for  criticism ;  and  when  an  Athenian  beUe  Bank  quia  hc^r  bread 
and  butter,  and  flits  forth  to  conquer  the  world— heedless  of  the  foct,  that  such  was  the 
condition  of  a  dear  pi^  ere  he  booed  himself  into  some  government  office,  "  processed  " 
(I  do  not  Use  that  word  m  the  Yankee  meaning,)  into  the  management  of  8<nne  laird's 
estate,  or  the  estate  itadil— sHe  curls  up  her  nose  at  these,  the  only  ^«  creatures*'  that 
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'teBIb*    «Kaloiigtiiiieih«faoliiftft]Mr«fMlDO{biit4 
ahifldl,  4erfwmmd»P0triitdbngwitfait.    IfaM  Mvcs  dM  ivbMii  cf  Im 

[  tip  tfw  Mil 'wttdi  tbqr  Wmu 

orvOjrtolidlaMf  andd^ki^r 
I  ker  mdc  0¥»  ker  iix^pdr^-BtHm  iriMUfT,  to  cflldk  a  glbnei  of  t^ 
9Mm  •#  boabess  vkflm  die  4efpiaedaDd  oomtoMied  wImb  1m  WM  « 1 
Wf ,  «Dd  vonld  havt  aoooonled  Iwr  tode^  and  wmtenance  die  toy  i 
teiMrid.  Tha^iri»btfae»0itddi(^tftd«fanTUloadBiia«lfa8eariyati9a«rbii 
M^d^tMM,  ffadoanyii<wdao«lifaftkttii|aniMl«<,<>Miwtt^ 
■dttadiMoUtcotaia.  Sm  tam  flaoai»  l»t  ladiea  <t  iitiom  he  hM  b—  infJawd 
■AthifeyifltoiaHiweMi^aMe;  i»o<hen,  dicf  kbaiktai  lUsvarid  iir  die  boeI, 
and  TOj  ftecpieody  dRKiie  die  by-padia  to  hcarep-  baeaaBe  a  way  Aimiged  widi  dii- 
■eating  nualMfln  u  alwaya  a  eoit  d  lovfJane,  in  wUeh  a  iadj  may  at  least  galker  <be 
dry  Kayaof  dieee  floven  irhich  ebt  oijg^ecled  to  patt  wbib  diej  were  m 
fa  dM  AdMot  tfaey  go  anedMT  ««7  to  waric,--tbey  dip  didr  ttackiiiBi  »  faeaven*a  I 
pandara^^dMboepaerManpliiloioiiliytodMlHafCD-wafdattic,  <fi 
dienor,  Ifae  AdMBS  tekae  ita  mne,)  and  dMKe  laandi  the  hoha  at  didr  < 
against  all  die  woild  bdow— diat  is,  a&  the  wodd  ef  thck  ova  les,  and  bdow  dies 
own  age* 

The  conclusion  concludes — 

The  Athens  boasts  of  henelf  as  a  model  of  elegance  and  of  Uste:  I  fimnd  her  a  com- 
pound of  squaloar  and  vulgari^.  She  boasts  of  her  philosophj :  I  found  it  panning 
thisfle-down  over  die  wlldemess.  She  boasts  of  her  literary  spirit:  I  finmd  her  Htera- 
•aw  a  mere  tKsjointed  skeleton,  or  rather  the  cast-afcm  ef  a  tooddeas  serpent.  She 
boasts  of  her  public  spirit :  I  fiound  almost  ewiy  man  puttuSag  his  own  petty  iateBBsti, 
faf  die  most  sinister  and  contemptihle  meaaa;  and,  pcnhaace,  the  mast  noiay  of  her 
patriots  standing  open-moudied,  if  so  that  the  very  smallest  fWigment  of  place  or  peoakn 
might  drop  into  them.  She  boasts  of  the  encouragements  that  she  has  giten  to  genius : 
I  looked  hito  the  record,  and  I  found  that  every  man  of  genius  who  had  depended  wpaa 
her  patronage,  bad  been  debauched  and  starved.  She  bpasts  of  the  puri^  of  Ivr  man- 
ners :  I  ibund  the  one  sex  engaged  in  slander  as  a  trade,  and  the  other  in  lowacMoalily 
asaprofesskm.  Under  those  findings-  and  diey  zeqidrad  not  to  b«  ioii^bt.-I  had  on 
altemadve  for  my  judgment. 

Verily  thou  art  not  a  gentle  critic 


THB  LwlTJB  EDITOE  OP  TfiE  QUARTEUiy  HEVIfiW* 

Tbb  late  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  has  ^xerdsed  bo  mudi  power 
as  to  render  it  {imper  for  u^  the  watchers  of  the  viratchmeafi*  topaassooie 
judgment  on  the  man  and  on  the  nature  of  his  eriticiam-— to  consider  what 
Mr.  Giffiird  wag^  and  what  it  person  who  conducted  a  work  iwfy^jidffd  to 
faflufBMff  a«d  direct  by  criticism  the  Uterattue  ef  the  age  ahould  hwe 
been. 

Mr.  CKKird  was  to  a  great  iegtee  a  Klf-taoght  man.  His  history, 
which  he  tdk  in  a  manner  very  creditable  to  himself^  in  the  introdactioa 
to  his  translation  of  Juvenal^  is  briefly  this.  The  chiM  cf  vezy  poor 
pamits»he  was  left  an  orphan  at  a  very  eariyagp^  and  after  a  hojhaad 
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pMnd  in  cxtrene  mheryr-he  readied  Yom  twentieili  year>  without  the 
owiiHWi  rodinenta  of  leaming.  He  waa  .tiiea  a  shoemaker'a  apprentice 
at  AAkwtpa,  i»  DiwMfiiihww.  H«  bo^  waa  Bot  fitted  lor  lahour,  and 
tefleeBMTtohavehaenkianoftwiiildiedj^igkt,  wheahe  waadiaDOfvoed 
Ity^  a  benevcdsnt  surgeon  of  ihs  mane  of  CookeHley  to  poness  soflur 
abflitiea,  and  to  ha^e  made^  without  instruction^  some  progress  in  the 
mathematics.  A,  subscr^ptiaii  was  raised  by  Mr.  Cookesley  ^'te 
poidiasing  the  rgnwundw  of  the  time  of  William  Gi&rd^  and  enabling 
him  to  iiayrtfPi^  himsetf  in  wdting  and  English  gfammar/'  Eighteen 
mottAB  of  Giffiiid^  life  weie  purchased  for  six  pounds :  exactly  six  and 
eight-pence  a  month ;  whidk  shows  that  the  editor  of  the  Quarteiiy 
most  in  his  best  days  have  been  a  very  indifferent  shoe-maker.  He  was 
sent,  by  the  same  Idnd  aid^  two  years  after,  to  Exeter  ColL^^  Oxford* 
aa  Bibls  dark.  Mr.  Coekesky  died*  and  Gifford  would  have  boei^  per- 
haps* not  much  less  nnserable  as  a  BiUe  dedt  than  aa  a  shoemaker's 
apprentice,  if  he  had  not  by  an  accident  been  mtrodueed  to  liie  notice  of 
the  late  Earl  Grosvenor*  who  was  taken  by  his  abilities  or  his  story* 
and  provided  for  his  support  He  afterwards  travelled  with  the  present 
Eazl  Grosvenor*  as  bear-leader*  if  the  name  of  bear  may  be  applied  to  so 
urbane  a  nobleman*  or  that  of  leader  to  so  friendly  a  conqrauMon.  In 
the  rest  of  his  life  thete  was  nothing  peculiar  or  romantic.  ^'Hestmdk 
root*'^  as  Cobbett  terms  it*  '*  into  die  podcets  of  the  people*"  the 
header  of  a  sinecure.  He  was  for  a  time*  we  beHeve*  Editor*  or  jomt- 
editor  of  the  Anti-jacobin  newspaper.  For  a  long  time*  as  every  one 
knows,  he  has  been  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

In  the  struggles*  or  the  accidents*  by  which  a  man  emerges  bam 
wretchedness  and  ficom  igaocance*  there  ia  mndi  to  interest  and  to 
gratify  us*  and  we  are  always  ready  to  hope  that^enlaiged  eaq»erience 
of  the  world  which  may  be  aopured  in  the  course  of  them*  may  make 
amends  for  ihe  misery  tJiat  has  been  endured*  In  some  minds*  under 
some  circumstances,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  so;  but  we  are  afraid  it  is 
nune  generally  true  that  suffering  produces  any  thing  but  patience*  and 
injuries  any  thing  but  mildness  or  justice.  The  knocks  and  rubs  of 
Gifford's  boyhood  appear  to  have  affected  the  temper  of  the  whole  of  his 
after  life.    Wordsworth  talks  of  a  man 

Who  long  compeUM  in  bmnUe  walks  to  go 
Was  aoAen'd  inio  ftding*  aoodied  and  tamed. 
Lore  he  had  known  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie,  &c 

But  Gifibrd  was  treated  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  with  Httle  kind« 
neas  1^  the  world*  and  there  appears  to  have  been  no  love  lost  on  his 
part;  ^  by  degrees*"  he  says  of  his  shoe-making  days,  ''  I  sunk  into  a 
kind  cxf  corporeal  torpor*  or  if  roused  into  activity  by  the  spirit  of  youth* 
weated  the  exortiim  insplan^c  and  vexatious  tricks*  which  alienated  the 
few  acquaintances  eoo^assion  had  yet  left  me.  Sa  I  crept  on  in  sflent 
discontent;  unfriended  and  unpitied;  indignant  at  the  present*  careless 
of  the  future ;  an  object  at  once  of  apprehension  and  disUke."  . 
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The  bitternew  witk  which  the  boy  is  so  dee|^  imbued  HUtft  faa^ 
8ome  effect  upon  the  man.  This  state  of  feeling  may  have  arisen  fsam 
no  protervity  of  Gifibrd's  natural  diq9ogitio&.  There  must  have  btieu^ 
no  doubt^  much  in  a  Presbyterian  master  which  would  hare  given  jiut 
cause  of  sourness  to  the  mildest  apprentice ;  but  since  we  axe  the  joint 
product  of  nature  and  circumstance^  many  an  unhappy  author  maj 
have  had  reason  to  lament  that  the  future  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  was  ever  under  the  tuition  of  a  sectarian  cordwainer. 

There  is  too  in  self-taught  persons  a  feeling  towards  learning,  not 
unlike  that  ci  a  parvenu  towards  wealth — an  ostentatious  mode  <^ 
using  it — a  habit  of  setting  value  upon  manifestations  of  it,  which 
those  who  have  gotten  into  the  possession  of  it  at  an  earlier  period,  or 
with  less  merit  of  their  own>  care  little  about.  Happily,  there  is  in  men 
of  this  description,  very  commonly,  a  pleasant  flow  of  good  humour  with 
themselves  and  others,  which  prevents  the  display  of  their  nodasis  o(  the 
value  of  their  possessions  from  taking  any  thing  of  an  offensive  character. 
But  an  ill-tempered  parvenu  either  in  estate  or  letter?  is  the  very  devil 

Gi£Fbrd*s  account  of  his  employment  in  his  apprCTiticeship,  bis 
"  exertion  in  splenetic  and  vexatious  tricks,"  in  some  sort  applies  to  the 
style  of  his  criticism.  There  is  rarely  any  comprehensiveness  in  his 
views,  or  continuity  in  his  elevation.  He  is  much  more  studious  to 
make  others  appear  to  be  in  the  wrong,  than  to  be  himself  in  the  rig^ 
To  spy  a  flaw  or  to  make  one,  to  crush  or  to  afflict  the  insignificant — and 
if  he  meddle  with  the  powerful  at  all,  to  give  them  sly  staba  with  bis 
critical  awl,  or  to  throw  dirt  on  their  coats  from  his  lurking  hole^-to 
make  faces  at  them,  instead  of  grappling  with  them — these  with  an 
ostentatious  display  of  the  riches  of  the  accidence  seem  from  his  writings 
to  be  his  delight  There  was  never  a  man  or  a  critic  possessed  of  ha 
magnanimity,  never  one  who  had  a  more  irresistible  propensity  to  kick 
every  lame  cur  of  the  adverse  faction  that  came  in  his  way,  or  less  of  a 
diq)osition  to  raise  his  toe  against  any  thing  that  was  likely  to  snap  at 
it.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  such  a  temper  is  quite  inoonsisteBt 
with  a  sound  judgment  If  it  does  not  arise  out  of  a  defect  of  the  mind, 
it  soon  produces  one. 

There  is  a  notion  which  it  is  our  duty  to  encourage,  that  no  edited  can. 
or  ought  to  be  answerable  for  all  the  vices  of  a  periodical  work  under  his 
direction.  We  speak,  therefore,  with  more  confidence  of  Giflord,  from 
the  works  published  under  his  name,  particularly  his  Massinger,  and  his 
Juvenal,  which  afford  fair  opportunities  for  the  display  of  his  mind, 
teo^per,  and  knowledge.  In  them  we  often  adnnre  the  whole  eneigy  of 
the  man  displayed  upon  trifling  occasions-^the  ridicule,  impotent  mdj 
from  the  overdose  of  bitterness  against  the  mistakes  of  others,  side  by 
side  by  the  giossest  blunders  of  his  own,  producing  an  effect  not.  unlike 
that  of  the  squinting  oobler  in  one  of  Hogarth's  prints,  who,  in  grinning 
at  the  besmutted  visage  of  his  neighbours,  displays  and  exa^Q;eratef»  his 
own  indomitable  deformity.    When  we  speak  of  his  blundering,  it  would 
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lie^groad^  unfidr  not  tolkkut'tndexidain  the  ^^px^dBum^  '  Tboo^  he  is 
QOnstantly  taking  credit  for  other  men's  discorezjes,  yet  wbese  the  power 
cf  his  nnnd^  tod  where  the  appM»tu8  of  his  ipeaeflreh^  is  benight  to  bear 
on  a  particular  pointy  he  is  generally  the  reverse  of  a  blupderer^  he  has  & 
dear  mode  of  seeing  and  explaining  himself.  But  he  was  neith^  well^ 
^tthded  enough  to  secure  himself  from  literary  h^paes,  nor  had  he  the 
judgment  which  was  the  more  necessary  to  dkect  his  acnteness^  as.  the. 
sluurper  instrument  rei^uires  the  steadier  hand.  We  do  not  know  a> 
more  sigtial  instance  of  his  absurdity  (though  the  examples  abound)  than^ 
in  his  translation  of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal. 

.   The  traveller,  freighted  with  s  little  veshh. 
Sets  forth  at  night,  and  wins  bis  way  by  stealth. 
Even^  then  he  fears  the  Uudgeon  and  the  blade, 
And  starts  and  trembles  at  a  rushes  shade ; 
While,  void  of  care,  the  beggar  trips  along. 
And  in  the  spoiler^s  presence  trolls  his  song. 

It  must  seem  strange  to  the  reader  of  Mr.  Gifibrd's  translation,  that  a 
traveller  should  particularly  choose  the  night  in  the  time  of  Juvenal> 
"  to  win  his  way  by  stealth,"  unless  his  business  was  stealing. 
Horace  not  a  century  before  had  said — 

Ut  jngulent  homines,  snrgunt  de  nocte  latrones ; 
which  Mr.  Gifibrd  would  translate,  to  cut  men's  throats — ^robbers  rise 
any  time  but  at  night     Juvenal's  words,  however,  are  as  plain  as  need  ' 
be,  if  Mr.  Grifford  had  not  in  one  of  his  splenetic  tricks  undertaken  to* 
pervert  them — 

Paiica  Hok  portes-argenti  vaseola  puri, 

Nocte  iter  ingressus,  gladinm  contumqne  timebis  ; 

£t  motsB  ad  Lonam  trepidaMs  arundims  umbram. 

Cantabit  Tacuus  coram  latrone  viator. 

But  the  translator's  explanation  is  not. less  droll  than  his  version^. 
'*  The  poet  is  still  speaking  of  Nero's  time,  and  he  alludes  to  the  cautious . 
practice  of  those  who  being  in  possession  of  a  few  vahiables  wished  to 
remove  them  vnthout  being  seen."  Remove  them  whither?  Into  the 
next  bailiwick  ?  It  is  very  new  certainly  to  bring  that  Nero,  who  is  de- 
scribed a  little  before  as  having  seized  the  wealth  a£  Seneca  and  Longinus, 
and  the  Egregiof  cedes  LcUeranontm,  down  to  the  level  of  the  man  who ' 
stole  Mr.  Justice  Bayley's  cup  at  Ascot  races,  and  to  make  him  on  the 
watcb  to  nim  any  piece  of  plate  that  ventured  into  the  sunshine.  The 
whole  of  the  sentence — beginning,  middle,  and  end,  would  leave  no  man 
who  had  the  least  discourse  of  reason  at  a  loss  for  the  drift  of  these  plain 
words.  The  poet  has  before  shown  that  under  certain  circumstances 
great  masses  of  wealth  have  insured  the  destruction  of  their  owner ;  and 
then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  even  a  small  quantity  of  superfluous  wealth 
is  to  its  possessor  at  certain  times  (pauca  licit  paries,)  a  source  of  danger, 
or  at  least  painful  solicitude. 
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ii4  tmm  uam  wmnm  or  ihi  gnAmnurT  uvmr*       {;a«§. 

Am  &I0IMK  in  ifUA  tte  nl^pHMp  and  tiM  Uii^^ 
be  loatd  iik  die  note  on  il»  Use  (CAmmmm  JLedbw  mOi  jaftnte 
jMAyflb— ^tki  tL  64)w— ^  In  a  pfelMMrf  HeeUae  on  daMfai^  niiidi  I 
knovr  only  I7  an  eztraet  in  the  EttcydepiKlia  Brit«niijca»  A0  antto 
ekes  thk  paanf|e  to  prove  that  thece  itas  a  female  danoer  of  tiie  name  of 
Cyronoflaen.  Fmpmt  T%e  Ckiromkmm  ha&  mmikmed.  inB%balid€f 
0io»mm,  founded  <m  the  weft-knovm  amour  of  Leda>  bk  whidi  nme 
fkvourilo  dancer^  probaUj  Parisy  was  Ae  principal  pisifotuiw*'*^  Mr. 
Oiiibrd  might  jnst  as  weU  say  that  die  JVmio  Bm^o  means  a  Goi^ 
as  that  Chironomon  is  a  battet  of  action.* 

These  the  readers  may  say  are  triflnig  matters.  We  cannot  help  it 
They  are  those  ia  whiefa  Mr.  Giffind  delights.  His  oecasional  blunders, 
his  snappishness  and  mischieYoas  and  ^lenetic  peryersioiis  of  plain  pas- 
sages, Mr.  GifiFord  has  in  common  with  much  more  learned  verbal  critics 
than  himself.  In  his  worst  times  he  is  not  so  wrong-headed  as  Bentley ; 
as  in  his  best  he  is  never  so  acute.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
the  iU  temper,  the  straining  constantly  to  discover  small  errors,  and  the 
pride  generated  at  oHen  finding  them,  the  narrow  vision  and  the  mighty 
conceit  which  verbal  criticism  creates,  particularly  fit  a  man  for  ju^^ing  of 
literature  as  it  grows  up  in  an  age  which  has  had  some  great  men.  What^ 
ever  qualifications  tins  study  might  have,  we  are  sure  it  was  not  increased 
by  die  circumstance  that  he  attempted  himself  to  write  poetry.  Men, 
l&e  Goethe  and  Walter  Scott,  may  be  fitter  to  criticise  contemporafy 
works  of  imagination,  because  their  power  or  their  fiEone  relieves  diem 
from  the  temptation  of  sacrificing  their  rivals.  But  it  requiies  a  better 
temper  than  Mr.  GifiTord  to  enable  a  man  who  has  hims^  been  straining 
impotently  to  produce  poetry,  to  be  the  judge  of  the  poetry  of  the 
age.  What  work  has  he  made  of  the  noblest  passages  of  Juvenal? 
When  there  is  plain  sense  to  be  given  in  a  homely  manner  he  occasionany 
succeeds ;  but  let  the  poet  soar,  and  the  translator  sprawls.  There  is 
nothing  in  Juvenal  finer  than  the  reflexion  on  tiie  account  of  Domitian's 
fish,  and  no  line  more  poetical  IJian  the  concluding  one  ; — 


•  Icis  onrism,  with  the  oetentation  of  cute  which  hs  eicbibiti,  to  soe  how  ddbknt 
he  it  in  critical  judgmeiit. 
Thepamge 


M  AttMidit  Thjmele,  Thymde  tunc  mttica  diicity** 

he  mistnaabtes ;  the  fbOowing  ii  a  comipt  venioD— 

«« While  nutick  Thymele,  widi  carious  eye, 
^  Harks  the  quick  pant,*'  Ac. 

Kustick  Thymele  t  Rustic  Vestria !  Thymele  is  spoken  of  in  two  other  places  in 
JvTCBalfL  90,  and  viiL  1979  in  such  away  as  to  leave  nodouMdiat  shewas  thedaoav, 
and  not  the  speatrtor.  Thymek  is  a  naaa  bofiowed  ftmn  the  akar  or  place  of  1 
of  the  ancisot  stage  euyHcXn,  bol  we  doobt  whether  Mr.  OifiM  had  nmch  Graek. 
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1^3^3         THB  LATB  EDITOR  0lf  T^B  QOlCBTBKLr  ftSVlXtr.  51^ 

Atqae  atinam  his  podi^s  nngis  toCa  iBa  dedinet 
^emporo  Mmtiff,  dans  qoftjus  abstoltt  urbi 
Bluttntqne  aoimM  impin^  el  vindice-nQBou 
Sed,  peditf  po6tquam  ctrdombiu  mm  timeodas 
Coeperat ;  hoc  nocuit  T4Mnianiin  ea^e  madentL— 
inrhich  Mr.  Gifibrd  ^ves  thus  :— 

Oh  that  such  scenes,  disgraeeflil  as  the  most. 

Had  an  those  yean  ot  tyranny  engros't 

In  which  he  daily  drained,  by  none  withstood. 

The  city  of  its  best  and  noblest  blood. 

Ana  yet  he  fcH  i  he  fidl !  IbriHien  the  benl 

First  frit  his  cruelty  to  them  tmDsferr*d« 

They  seised  the  muideicr,  wet  with  Lamian  gore, 

And^ 

What  d'ye  think? 
And  instant  hud*d  him  to  the  infernal  shore. 

Oh>  Juvenal,  Juvenal,  how  art  thou  translated ! 

The  well-known  conclusion  of  the  tenth  satire  is  just  as  flat — 

Here  bound  at  length  thy  wishes.    I  but  teach 
What  blessings  man  by  his  own  powers  may  reach. 
The  path  to  peace  is  virtue— we  should  see 
If  wise,  O  Fortune,  nought  divine  in  thee.* 

When  we  view  such  platitudes  as  these  we  shall  not  wonder  l^ow  it. 
liappens  that  the  Quarterly  Review  dealt  almost  entirely  in  that  sort  ot 
poetry  that  every  one  else  thought  below  notice,  and  why  little  was 
mentioned,  and  less  praised,  hut  what  approached  nearest  to  Mr.  Gifiard^ 
and  was  beneath  even  hiEa.t  We  confess  that  it  is  not  easy  to  bring 
proofs  of  this  assertion  without  turning  over  a  whole  series  oi  the 
Quarterly  Review,  for  the  poets  and  the  poems  that  have  engrossed  ita 
attention  are  so  insignificant  that  we  forget  who  and  what  they  are.  Bu( 
every  reader  of  the  work  must  have  felt  with  us  in  almost  every  number 
cS  it,  the  nausea  and  disiqppointment  arising  from  its  poetical  critidsm^ 
which  may  be  called  the  weighing  in  fsdse  scales  things  not  worthy  to 
be  weij^ied  at  alL 

*  The  note  on  the  passage  hnmedhrtdy  preoeding  is  disgraced  by  a  filthy  peoe  of 
frhNhood  and  cant  Ut  tamen  et  poscas  aliqnid,  ftc  Mi.  Qiflbrd  caDs  an  ^*  earnest 
leoommendatioii  of  a  doe  regard  to  the  public  and  eeremonial  part  of  rcUgioii,**  and 
Abuses  Drydeb  §u  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  meanhig  of  die  author.  Suely 
ksnaag,  mondity,  aad  eommoB-sense,  must  have  been  in  a  vtiy  law  oonditioQ  whea  It 
orald  answer  any  iimui*s  poipose  so  snandalansiy  to  miswpaessDt  a  scaroafty  da«MU  pat* 
ti^  aod  to  be  a£nid  to  allow  a  phUosopbical  poet  to  sneer  at  the  idolatry  of  his  timflk 

t  Lord  Bynm  is,  we  believe,  the  onty  esoq>tion»    The  early  ftieodsbip  of  the  editor, 
Ms  connezioo  widi  die  bookseller,  and  his  rank,  oonsphred  to  secure  him  from  ( 
cf  to  procure  him  notice* 
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516  THB  OPXRA.  C^Ug^ 


THE  OPERA. 

Wb  were  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  apprehended  any  misddef 
from  the  indecent  attacks  of  The  Times  on  Velluti :  had  a  performer 
so  assailed  been  about  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  Cobuig  Theatre, 
the  Circus,  the  Royalty,  Covent  Garden,  or  the  Yorkshire  Stingo,  or 
any  other  place  of  vulgar  resort  that  can  be  named,  we  should  have 
trembled  not  only  for  his  success,  but  for  his  life  and  limbs,  when  we  saw 
him  pointed  out  as  a  sort  of  reptile  to  be  loathed  and  crushed  in  the 
columns  of  a  journal  whose  opinions  are  probably  held  in  esteem  in  the 
ale-houses,  and  whose  instigations  to  brutality  are  likely  to  be  mataiaUj 
aided  by  the  inflammatory  and  stupifying  libations  which  accompany  its 
perusal  in  those  plaoe»— meet  temples  for  the  oracle.  But  an  Opert 
audience,  we  were  well  assured,  were  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  cant  ^ 
The  Times,  more  especially  when  it  interfered  with  their  pleasures,  ana 
we  should  just  as  soon  have  expected  to  see  a  gentleman  come  staggering 
into  the  house,  roaring  drunk  with  *'  Deadys best"  or  <*  Old  T<m^  as 
to  discover  one  brutalized  by  the  ravings  of  the  ^'  leading  joumaL"  The 
higher  classes  may,  and  indeed  do  take  leave  of  their  senses  occasionallj, 
like  tinkers  and  tailors,  but  their  taste  raises  them  above  the  reach  of 
certain  influences,  and  they  are  about  as  likely  to  ^ddle  themselves 
with  '*  Whitbread's  entire  "  as  to  dement  themselves  with  The  Times- 
So  long  as  this  paper  goes  with  the  public  sentiment,  and  corroborates 
opinion,  it  is  a  powerful  engine ;  but  it  would  seem  that  by  some  wise 
•  dispensation  the  moment  it  swerves  from  this  policy*  and  ventures  on  an 
act  of  mischief,  it  is  struck  with  impotence,  and  covers  itself  with  odium 
from  the  attempt,  and  with  ridicule  from  the  failure.  Had  The  Times 
desired  to  dissipate  the  prestige  concerning  the  irresistible  power  of  ibt 
press,  and  to  show  that  it  loses  its  strength  when  it  would  pervert  it  to 
injury,  the  ''  leading  journal "  could  not  have  accomplished  its  object 
better  than  by  its  recent  attacks  on  Kean  and  Velluti.  Kean  came 
within  the  immediate  sphere  of  its  powers  in  a  public  theatre,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  filled  by  the  folks  of  the  public-house ;  but  yet  The 
Times  was  beat  on  this  ground,  for  Kean  was  as  popular  in  the  tap- 
rooms as  the  leading  journal,  and  cseteris  paribus,  his  cause  was  the  just, 
one,  and  all  men  who  have  not  some  inducement  to  be  unjust,  piquA 
themselves  on  being  just ;  thus  the  very  persons  on  whom  the  paper 
could  best  have  counted  on  this  occasion,  deserted  it  and  went  over  to 
the  enemy,  and  a  few  canters  only  hissed  a  good  actor  because  his 
morality  was  bad.  The  common  prejudices  against  a  foreigner  might 
have  arrayed  the  ^Igar  against  Velluti ;  and  in  one  of  the  national 
theatres,  where  the  mob  are  all  powerful,  the  labours  erf  The  Times 
might  not  have  been  wholly  lost,  and  he  might  have  been  exposed,  at 
least,  to  ruffianly  aimoyance ;  but  with  the  Opera  audience  we  were  con- 
fident that  libendity  would  prevail,  and  we  were  not  deceived,  nay,  it 
ran  into  an  extreme,  as  is  usual  in  these  cases,  and  the  raptures  with 
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iriiidi  diis  peiforaier  wat  reoeived  were  nearly  as  ridioiiloas  astlM  atlade 
on  bim  was  brutal — io  true  is  the  rulgar  proverb  that  one  fool  makes 
another^  whether  in  emulation  or  in  oppoedtion.  Vdluti  made  hii 
qypearance  in  Meyerbeer's  opera,  II  Crodato  in  Egitto,  which  was  p^:^ 
formed  for  the  first  time  for  his  benefit ;  notwithstanding  the  enoommging 
thunder  of  applause  with  which  he  was  greyed,  he  seemed  in  an 
extremely  nervous  state  throughout  the  •  evening,*  and  an  injudicious 
attempt  to  encore  him,  which  was  resisted,  gave  occasion  to  an  unne- 
oessaiy  mcvtification  that  he  was  ill  able  to  bear ;  having  come  on  the 
stage  with  a  humility  of  demeanour,  which  it  was  painfiil  to  witness,  tb 
repeat  the  song,  a  great  clamour  ensued,  and  he  obviously  mistook  the 
opposition  to  .the  encore,  for  an  attack  on  himself ;  for  a  few  moments  he 
iq^>eated  overwhelmed,  and  as  if  croudiing  for  mercy,  but,  after  a  short 
traie,  he  drew  himself  up  and  folded  his  arms,  with  the  air  of  one  whose 
alrit  was  roused  by  unjust  and  barbarous  treatment.  He  was  mistaken ; 
for,  as  we  have  explained,  the  disapprobation  was  merdy  to  the  repetition 
of  a  long  piece  of  music;  but  we  liked  him  the  better  for  this  show  of 
self-assertion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  performance,  two  or  three  vulgar 
£^ows  in  the  gallery  (they  could  not  have  been  more -numerous)  indulged 
in  some  gross  mimicry,  but  finding  that  the  pleasantry  did  not  take  with 
the  audience,  and  that  it  only  served  to  provoke  encouragement  of  the 
performer,  at  whose  expense  they  exercised  their  wit,  they  were  soon 
■lent,  and  the  curtain  fell  amidst  a  tumult  of  applause.  It  was  {feasant 
enough  at  this  moment  to  call  to  mind  some  fulsome  cant  in  The 
Times  of  that  day,  about  "  the  manly  British  public,  and  the  pure 
British  fair,"  who  were.either  not  to  go  to  the  opera,  or  to  go  into  fitsi^ 
or  to  abominate,  or  to  loathe ;  we  do  not,  indeed,  precisely  remember 
what  edifying  thing  they  were  to  do,  but  it  was  oatainly  something  very 
unlike  that  which  they  did  do :  for  **  the  pure  British  fair"  filled  the 
boxes  in  great  numbers,  and  '*  the  manly  British  public  "  testified- their 


•  The  Ua  Uy  that  od  the  first  ni^t  be  was  in  a  state  of  complete  ezhaustiQii.  On 
the  Wednesday,  the  day  preceding  his  i4>peanuice,  there  were  two  rehearsals  of  11 
Crociato ;  the  last  was  called  for  half-past  seven  o*clock,  but  it  did  not  commence  till 
nearly  ten,  and  lasted  till  half-past  two.  No  one  but  Velluti  knew  any  thing  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  opera  should  be  produced,  and  he  had  to  direct  every  particular, 
ftom  the  instrocfeion  of  the  singers  and  choruses,  down  even  to  the  arraying  of  the 
ioldieis  and  aUvcs  on  the  stage.  The  htigae  of  these  exertions,  added  to  anxiety  of 
mind  coneeming  his  own  reception,  very  suffioicnlly  account  for  iixe  extreme  nervousness 
■nder  which  he  obviously  laboured  on  the  Thursday  night.  His  voice  was,  of  oouite, 
considerably  affected  by  these  circumstances,  and  it  was  shriller  than  we  have  since 
heard  it.  We  have  been  informed,  but  we  are  loath  to  believe  it,  that  some  savage  took 
the  trouble  to  transkte  the  brutal  article  in  The  Times  of  the  Thursday,  and  sent  it  im 
VeUnti ;  and,  doubtless,  if  such  a  wanton  barbarity  was  committed,  the  perpetrator 
would  allege  in  his  deftnce  a  violent  leal  for  humanity  I  The  Times  itself  throughout 
has  by  its  own  confession  been  inspired  by  no  other  feeling,  and  has  never  fiuled  to 
whimper  over  Velluti,  even  when  in  the  act  of  scourging  him ;  thus  reminding  us  of  the 
man  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  who,  having  regularly  once  a  day  flogged  four  bitches  with 
extreme  vigour,  wept  over  them,  and  wiped  their  tears  away  with  a  fine  embroidered' 
podMt  handkerdiief. 
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Ihe  King^s  Theatae^-^  woric  bj  tlM  bfe  in  wliidi  mnj  cf  '^  tl^  pan 
JBritiikfidr:,'' iiiaiiibu»pedibuaque,a«iato^  UnderodMg  iiiuiiiirt^iiWj 
w«€lMNild  not  have  admired  tboi  eztrafagance,  but  as  oppoKd  Id  »•% 
mMf  we  oouldnotlnit  leggrdit  aieK,CTiaable>if  not  leapectaMc 

We  had  been  watned  that  we  dumld  not  be  pbaMd  wid&  Vdhna 
voiee  en  &st  hearing  it,  {and  that,  ifte  ofivei^  it  would  be  dkKked  il 
finty  but eztrem^jieliihed  after  a  few  ttiafe;  we  did  not,  heweici^ 
netodlj  diflUke  it  at  fiiit»  and  we  Hked  it  better  on  a  aBOoad  facazing;  bot 
the  hot  weather  having  impended  our  visits  to  te  Opva,  wenil 
tenUy  confess  that  we  have  not  armed  at  that  dq;ree  of  adaAwtfn 
whsdi  is  pcoauaed  to  assidnoQS  Usteners.  That  he  is  a  perfect  masler«f 
the  science  it  veasf  to  peroeive,  and  his  eaecutioniivrondaeM,  aadnot 
to  be  reaemUed  to  any  thing  we  have  ever  heard;  but  if  we  codd 
iwagine  an  aotoaaaton.  as  skilled  in  sin^png,  as  Roger  Baeon's  MkA 
fllocfc*work  head  Was  in  speaking,  we  can  fancy  that  the  efot  wooU 
he  siaalar ;  finr  the  precsiaa  wbh  whidi  Ve&tti  eaBocotes  the  Boit 
difficidt  pasages,  can  only  be  eoaipazed  wi^  that  of  a  pieee  of 
nery,  and  the  likeness  wonkL  hold  good  also  in  reqpect  of  an  ( 
want  of  modulation  in  Ins  hi^ttat  tenes»  and  a  certain  grating  i 
cffinislL  Some  piecas  of  nnisis  he  pecfornis  eaaolly  as  a  1 
would  perform  them,  if  n  Aeam>«igine  aonld  be  made  to  sing,  taking 
eadi  note  wilih  nnani^g  accuaacy,  and  taking  each  by  a  sepania 
impulse,  instead  of  floating  on  tiie  gamut  as  leas  perfect  siagers  ooommdy 
do.  In  otiker  compositioiiB  we  have,  however,  heard  him  excel  in  dm 
latter  particular,  and  hove  been  surprised  at  die  extraordinaxy  sweet- 
ness of  some  of  his  todes^  and  the  smootfmess  of  his  tranntaoii8>  bet 
generally  speakings  it  stiikas  ua  tibat  diere  isan  immnskal  abroptnessy  sad 
we  mi^  almost  say  a  harshness  in  his  style.  Altogether  we  are  ladar 
astonished  dmA  pleased  by  his  singing;  and  after  listening  to  him,  ws 
have  left  the  theatre  without  carrying  avmy  with  us  a  single  agreeable 
recollection  of  what  we  have  heard.  Others  however  are  ddi^ted 
with  Velluti,  and  perceive  in  his  sin^g  every  sort  of  perfection,  and 
we  must  indeed  confess  that  we  have  found  very  few  persons  who  are  of 
our  way  of  thinking  about  him ;  as  we  hear  him  oftener  we  m»f  lib 
Um  better;  we  are  told  t^iat  this  will  be  Ae  case,  and  as  we  hafe  ant 
the  contn^  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  over  our  opinions,  we  cannot 
toy  that  it  may  not  be  so — on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Velluti  is  now  the  fashion,  or  rather,  to  use  the  cant  term,  the  rage, 
tiierefore  the  current  admiration  of  him  is  to  be  received  with  soaw 
aUowanee. 

Bfeyerbeer's  11  Crociato  in  Egitto,  wlach  is  enthoaiasticalfy  adnme^ 
on  the  Continent,  and  about  which  expectation  had  oonse^entiy  been 
hi^y  raised  here,  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  opeiat  but  its  merits  in  our 
Judgment  by  no  means  correspond  witii  its  reputation.  There  arc  two 
qr  three  pretty  things,  and  two  or  three  beautiful  compositionaSaitybBt 
there  are  also  a  great  many  pieces  of  music  that  we  never  desire  to  hesr 
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,  imd  tkit  we  lium  to  a  eeptilitiaii  of  witk  < 
ISie  oammenoement  is  »o«t  unpronuADg.  The  open  opem  itidi  • 
eboni9  of  sUves  w1k>  liiig  yeheaentfy  of  tlMir  eouiitKjr,  and  Wm«y»r  at 
Ubckf  of  $tomt  And  we  cannot  decide  whether  the  aogfaig  «r  the  ha»» 
mering  was  the  more  fittiguing  to  the  ear;  the  mnsio  of  this  soen^ 
whidb^  as  maf  be  suyposed,  was  not  partkuhuij  well  eMcutef^  is  «f  ^ 
▼eiy  commoB-phiee  character.  The  hawntftring  was  IbDowed  shondf 
afterwards  hy  some  viUainotis  trumpetiBg^  introduced  certahdy  radMT 
with  a  view  to  stage  than  to  nusical  effect.  Same  warders  are  jhoti 
bdiiad  pasteboard  paraUek^grann^  which  resemUe  bad  lilwnasseii  of 
^ouUednunsy  but  which  are  intoided  to  represent  lofly  towecs ;  and  wt 
jdl  know  that  a  warder  oa  a  tower  is  a  poor  thing  unless  he  Uowa  • 
trumpet,  therefore  we  had  $>  flourish  finnm  the  walls  fint,  and  $ttm^ 
wards  such  a  concert  of  these  instruments  on  the  stage  as  would  have 
j^ven  Moaart  mad.  But  nfxor  this  nnpromisiing  hfgi aningi  perhaps  we 
enjoyed  the  more  keenlj  those  compositioms  in  whic^  Meyerbeer  diacOMrs 
his  genius;  thesepieces  are  already  so  haAsa/td,  that  we  seed  not  pan 
ticularise  them ;  we  have,  indeed^  seen  them  advertised  under  the  thk 
of  The  Beauties  of  Meyerbeer;  and  by  this  time,  aU  the  piaaolbtteB  in 
the  united  kingdoms  have  resounded  with  them.  Thou|^  ready,  to 
adaiowledge  the meritsof  particular  ccw&positions,  yet  on  the  whcde  We 
«annot  but  regard  II  Crociato  in  Egitto  as  an  unequal  production*  and  Wie 
are  particularly  struck  by  the  abience  a£s^  in  it ;  the  composer  indeed 
m&oia  to  delight  in  cafHrioes,  and  has  given  no  general  and  distincti^ 
character  to  his  worL  We  do  not  instance  this  as  a  fault>  it  may  be  a 
merit ;  but  if  so;,  it  is  onet,  we  confess^  that  does  not  please  us.  Each  of 
Moaart's  operas,  for  example,  appeaars  to  have  been  written  in  a  qririt 
suggested  by  ageneral  design;  the  music  is  various, but  there  is  a  certai» 
keeping  in  it,  and  the  mind  of  the  master  seems  to  have  been  in  ob# 
mood  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  hjs  labour;  there  is  nothing  ef 
this  in  Meyerbeer's  Crpdato ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  incesaantfy  rambUng 
and  incongruous  in  his  productions,  whidi  often  stroi^ly  remind  Uaaf 
.the  efiect  of  a  medley— a  thing  of  which  we  are  by  no  means  fond.  He 
is,  however,  the  fashion  just  now,  and  it  is  high  treason  against  the  prer 
vuling  taste  to  find  him  other  than  perfection;  there  are  persons,  indeed 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  compare  him  with  Rossini^  andeven  with  Moaarl» 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd. 

Mademoiselle  Garcia  played  the  part  of  Felida,  a  young  lady  who 
visits  Egypt,  merely  because  her  lover  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  tbqre^ 
and  who  wears  armour  on  her  tmvels,  because,  as  she  obsorves,  she  hm. 
a  manly  heart.  We  remarked  in  our  last  article  that  Mademoifld]^ 
Gaxcia  vary  injudi<dously  ventured  to  attetvpt  Madame  Pasta's  graoes; 
in  this  character  the  imitatien  appears  more,  glaring  and  iufficia»d^ 
ridiculous.  She  not  only  a^es  to  the  style  of  Fwta's  su^poig,  biiiiite> 
mimics  her  peculiarities  of  gesture  and  action,  and  just  with  so  miMli 
success,  with  so  much  resemblance  to  the  incomparable  original,  as  to 
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SMke  a  tolerably  bappf  caficatme*  if -Mademoiflelle  Garcia  would  ooo- 
•ent  to  survey  liers^  in  the  glass  without  fayour  or  partiality  (a  ca^e  we 
dOlow  of  immense  difficulty)^  she  would  perceive  at  a  glance  that  nature 
4ever  intended  her  for  a  tragedy  queen.  Smart  she  now  is,  and  At^ 
may  become  something  better;  she  may  becomfe  a  respectalde  oomic  actresi 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Susanna  order ; — ^we  do  not  mean  the  baskfkl 
Susanna,  but  the  duunbermaid — but  the  serious  can  never  be  her  forte, 
and  perseverance  in  her  imitation  of  the  l^dons  of  thie  opera-stage  wiM 
anly  expose  her  to  unfti^ourable  comparisons.  We  have  in  a  former  nuia- 
her  expressed  our  persuasion  that  the  manager  of  the  King^s  Theatie 
has  not  ^at  control  which  is  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  Uk 
aoncem;  a  circumstance  which  occurred  during  the  last  month  confiraa 
us  in  this  opinion.  Mademoisdle  Garcia  introduces  a  song,  we  believe 
by  her  father,  into  II  Crociato,  in  the  {dace  of  one  in  the  score.  The 
Times  commented  very  justly  on  this  anomaly,  observing  that  it  did  no 
wedit  to  the  management.  Mr.  Ayrton,  in  vindication  of  himself,  wxole 
a  letter'to  the  EdikHr  of  The  Times,  ezplaifting  that  he  had  not  onlj  re- 
sisted the  introduction  in  question,  but  had  positively  fcnrbidden  it,  and 
tLat  the  song  was  sung  in  des^nte  of  his  directions  to  the  contrary.  This 
called  fbrth  a  statement  from  the  other  party,  which  appeared  in  The 
M<Hiiing  Post,  setting  fbrth  that  the  lady  accepted  the  part,  on  the  ex- 
press condition  that  she  should  be  at  liberty  to  introduce  any  airs  At& 
diose,  and  affirming  that  the  Director  must  have  known  that  his  au* 
tftiority  could  not  vitiate  an  agreement.  The  paragraph  concluded  widi 
a  flouriidi,  to  the  efiect  that  Mr.  Ayrton  must  also  have  known  ^  ^at 
mtrigue  would  not  prevail  wMi  the  public  against  Signor  Garcia  and  his 
daughter,"  about  tehom  the  public  do  not  care  two  straws.  We  thus  see 
tliat  the  wholesome  control  of  ^he  manager  is  set  aside  by  improvident 
agreements,  into  which  none  but  a  person  wholly  unqualified  to  inter- 
meddle in  the  conduct  of  the  theatre  would  have  entered. 

We  have  had  nothing  this  mcmth  except  II  Crociato  and  II  Barbiefe* 
which  latter  opera  has  been  occasionally  played,  when  the  customary  io- 
di^K)ffltions  of  singers  rendered  the  performance  of  the  former  piece  im- 
possible. Madame  Ronzi  di  Begnis  has  not  gladdened  our  eyes  lu*  de- 
lighted our  ears  fcv  nearly  two  months ;  these  absences  are  commonly 
dangerous  things,  but  we  can  never  see  the  Opera-stage  without  relet- 
ting the  absence  of  its  chief  grace  and  ornament. 

We  are  extremdy  sorry  to  say,  that  we  are  about  to  lose  Madame 
Charles.  Vestris,  whom  we  regard  as  the  most  brilliant  dancer  of  the  pce- 
sent  day ;  she  is  engaged  at  Naples,  we  understand,  together  with  her 
husband,  for  some  years^  The  ballet  has  been  solely  supported  by  the 
exoellenoe  of  Madame  Charles  Vestris,  and  we  are  very  certidn  that  her 
place  cannot  be  supplied.  Injustice  to  the  management,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  every  effort  has  been  made  to  retain  this  deservedly  grealt 
fisvourite. 
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MORALITIES.— No  II. 
THE    WAY   TO    CONQUER. 


ScBNB  I. — A  room. 
Frbeman  and  Musbwell,  at  a  table,  reading, 
Musewell.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  thank  you,  thank  you  !  Your  oomj^ments  are 
really  worth  something,  if  it  be  only  that  they  are  scarce. 

Freeman.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — Yes,  and  a  little  out  of  season.  But,  n'importe. 
I  always  tack  a  jest  at  the  end  of  'era,  in  order  that  they  may  not  do 
any  harm  to  my  friends.  But  let  us  leave  banter,  and  go  on  with  your 
poem.    How  do  you  open  your  last  battery  ?  is  it  masked. 

MusetvelL  The  third  part  opens  with  an  address  to  the  Muse  Erato, 
who  presided,  as  you  will  remember,  over  love. 

Freeman.  Ah ! — ^my  dear  Musewell !  Now,  indeed,  I  am  compelled 
to  be  candid.  Those  Muses,  with  their  Helicons  and  slips  of  Par- 
nassus, my  dear  friend,  will  never  serve  you.  Prythee  give  up 
your  mytholc^;ioal  machinery,  and  be  a  little  reasonable.  It  will 
never  do  in  these  days,  man.  'Tis  as  bad  as  Odin  or  Woden,  (»«-— 
stay !  if  you  must  have  a  little  folly  of  that  sort,  you  had  better 
bespeak  Thor  and  his  hammer,  in  order  that  he  may  be  in  readiness  to 
beat  a  little  comprehension  into  the  brains  of  your  readers.  No,  no,  my 
dear  Harry,  no  mythology.     Remember  your  last  poem,  and  be  wise. 

MusemeU.  Why,  there  I  was  wrong,  I  confess  it ;  but  I  know  better 
now.  All  mythology  will  no  more  do  than  all  pepper,  or  all  butter. 
The  body  and  substance  of  your  dish  should  be  one  which  is  adapted  to 
every  intelligent  palate ;  and  then^  with  a  little  of  the  sauce  piquante  of 
mjTthoIogy,  'tis  delightful.  But, — ^regarding  the  present  poem,  you  bftve 
really  little  else  to  learn.    It  ends  with — 

Freeman.  Oh  !  I  see— »  few  more  difficulties — ^a  meeting  between 
rivals — some  big  words — a  river  of  tears  (on  the  part  of  the  lady) — a 
quarrel  and  a  little  blood — a  shake  o'  the  hand  and  a  mother's  blessing — 
the  father  relents  gradually,  like  the  ice  after  a  long  frost — then  follows 
matrimony  on  the  first  of  April — and  a  grandchild  with  the  plum- 
pudding  at  Christmas.  These  trifles  are  frothed  up  after  a  general 
receipt,  I  know.  If  you  read  your  directions  carefully » you  can  no  mofo 
blunder  than  your  cooL 

MusewelL  Ouijire  must  be  genuine. 

Freeman.  Oh !  fra:  God's  sake  no  puns.  I  must  take  caie  of  myu 
pockets.  {^Buttons  them.'2  There ;  now  I  defy  you.  Now  you  may  do 
your  worst  with  the  English  language.  It  has  withstood  stronger 
enemies  than  you. 

Musewell.  1  bdieve  so. 

Freeman.  If  you  must  cut  your  verbal  jokes,  suj^pose  you  at  down 
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andcompose  a  rebus  or  a  diataiU  for  tb0  Gentlemaxi'ft  Maganne?  or  t 
•mutty  douUe  entendre  for  Blackwood  ? .  or-*-70u  are  an  aflpitiag  pQi»% 
I  know — would  you  like  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  at  the  Aikenamf 
There  is  a  brilliant  catalogue  of  names^  I  aarare  you.  Mj  unci^  &x 
Tinsel  Freeman,  Lord  Lapwing,  old  Jabbexall,  and  my  tailw  are 
members. 

MusewelL  Ha,  ha,  ha !  No,  thank  you.  Rope  is  not  so  dear,  butthst 
I  may  reach  immortality  by  a  surer  road.  fiutr-I  bjeg  piudoii-*per- 
kapt  yoo  ace  one  iji  the  oorps^'— -^-. 

Freeman.  Out  with  the  word  I — '  IVEsprit  ? '  No ;  they  requirdl 
ne  to  put  one  of  the  Irish  speeches  into  af^zopriale  ^hyme ;  -but  I  ccM 
ayt  -do  it  for  the  soul  of  me,  and  so  was  cashiered. 

MuscmelL  I  oongtatulate  you  sincerely.  And  now  (to  tuxti  toaiwit 
worthy  subject)  how  do  you  go  on  with  your  unde's  WB>d  ? 

Freeman,  With  £nuly  ?  Oh  !  excellently  well.  She  will  be  of  ag» 
in  a  month ;  and  if  we  cannot,  until  that  time,  beat  off  Sir  Thisel  nd 
his  friend  Lapwing,  I  permit  you  to  despise  our  wit  By  tlie  way,  I 
have  an  appointment  with  him  this  morning.  \^Looks  ai  ku  irtffcA.]] 
Ha !   It  wants  half  an  boor  (jf  the  ^mse.    WiU  you  walk  with  me  ? 

Mtueweil  Widi  all  my  heart.     I  lote  to  look  upon  beauty— il  s 
distance* 
•    Ftteitum.  What,  you  are  as  bashful  as  ever  f  Ah !  you  skould  attnl 

to  ithe  prorerb,  *'  A&int  heart .  "    But  you  poets  (who  flreudi 

iiiveaerale  bachelors)  reidlj  do  us  men  of  the  world  good  seryice^  and 
thecefove  we  should  not  abuse  your  good  nature  with  any  adrice.    Yov 
ftft  die.womaniB  good  temper  with  th^Baselves  (and  us)  and  never 
interfere  with  our  pretensions. 
f .  JttKfSWw//  You  may  live  to  find  yoursetf  mistaken. 

:  JWmmm.  Fathafw  so;  but,  in  the  mean  time  I  most  lau^,  ereo 
tbvdgh  it  i|^  my  aymsnatry^    Ha,  ha,  ha  I    £miiy  and  I  laughed  tlii* 
thing  DabUe  out  of  countenance  the  other  even«^,  at  Sir  TkueTs.  B$ 
kmigliti-^a,  har  hat  nearly  twenty  yards  of  rhyme  in  his  pocket,  which 
ha-thraaleiied  4e  leoite  at  out  leiawre— ha,  ha^  hal — ^wa  told  him  tfasi 
we  hoi  no  leisuie--*ha,  ha,  ha  !^-4ut  that  if  he  would  leavefaia  **  weft^* 
we  would  try  what  we  oould  do  with  it  in  a  week ;  ha^  ha,  ha  I 
Mutewdl,  Twenty  ymrdi^  what  do  you  mean  I 
Freeman.  Tis  a  fict,  upon  my  veracity.    We  sent  it  t6  the  uSk^ 
snd^itwas  fouftd  honest  measnie^  Sir-;  without  a  flaw  opia  apot  ^jfm  it, 
written  in  a  sweet  '  Roman  hand,'  and  upon  unquesttonaMe  totiattf^ 
But,  come !  we  must  walk  towards  Sir  Tinsel'^s.    His  ardour  far  a  noUs 
alliaii»,  whaeaUs  it,  ^may  iAjuif  hte  elmraet^i— «e  I^  do  mf^mt^ 
alkty^tk 
MmmmeiL  If  I  ^MigkiiroaomiHaiKU  F^peemaa. — 
Freeman.  Well,  Sh-  ?— woU  ? 

Museweii.  I  would  recommend  you  to  soothe.yow  mile  a  liMi^   U« 
n^^  yiM  to  «  Mttk  peniiaskm,  wkto  opposMott  wettU  only-— 
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Freeman.  Hang  Imn,  the  ddt  \  N«y  Mvsowdl,  no.  TheiB  petty 
apMt^  Ifte  little  miBcfaktoos  m«nk07«,  require  dudns  ud  stiipM. 
Okrefls  them^  and  they  nap  at  your  ftngers ;  bnt  a  cuff  or  two  o'  the  ear 
wiM  always  reduce  them  to  obedience.  Thia  head  of  our  family  Has 
been  bred  up  on  tha  tory  side  of  tiie  argument  of  *  manners  against 
inind^'  and  thinks  tiiat  hii  IrieBd  Lapwing,  with  four  inches  of  two* 
penny  ribbon  in  his  button  hole,  apedi^^eof  fbc^frmn  the  Restoration, 
a  smooth  tongue,  sfilky  manners,  and  a  reasonable  want  of  wit  iSy-^-^^ltf 
▼ery  pink  of  gentility,  and  a  model  to  be  Inlftated  by  all  Ai^ite  geAea 
rations.  I  nmst  disturb  these  opinions  a  little,  or  Emily  and  I  shall 
have  fifty  iitapedUaents  to  fight  with.  Come  along,  Musewetl,  comd 
along,  ra  show  yoii  a  « gentleman,'  ha,  ha,  ha  f  (an  dd  fM)  a 
bttoneC,  and  a  pear  of  the  realm,  of  such  hntt^  materials)  that  you 
shall  go  back  to  yonr  garret,  and  fiir  onco  aat  your  mutton  <&op  with 
sttisftction.    Vive  la  RepnbbqQe^ 

MuieweU.  Of  letters  ? — ^with  all  my  heart.  ^ExeuM* 

SoBKB  II. — A  Room  in  Sir  Tinsel  Freenum's  House. 
8m  TwBmb  tmd  I>uMPa 

mt  ThuA  Wei^  Dui^ia?    Go  on.    «'  Tfiia  Imbwotkb— '' 

Dmtps.  \^Readk^.'2  "*  Made  between  Sir  Tinsel  Ptveman,  of  'Rosel 
HidQ,  fat  the  eimnty  ctf  Sm-rsy,  Baitmet,  of  the  one  part,  and  Petot 
PMde  Jabbmll,  of  Goos^hblo  HaU,  in  the  eotnity  of  Morf(ail^  and 
(^  Calf-skins,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  Esquire,  A.  S.  S.  of  tfao  otht* 
part—** 

^Tinsd.  Of  the  other  part — ^very  tvell.  Dumps,  very  ooireet  indeed. 
Wen? 

thmpe.  ]^Reads.^  WHUiBAa  1^  said  Pete»  Pmule  Jabberall  ha^ 
eantracted  with  the  and  Sir  Tfaisel  Freeman  for  the  purchase  tiAiib  thai 
Ipieee  or  parcel  of  earth  or  grduad,  shaped  Hha  a  pcxnrilga  pot)  sBid  hating 
thereon  the  figure  or  effigy  of  a  bM,  tog^iier  with  the  maxhs  or  lettait 
A.  K.  &  £.  R.  over  the  same,  and  wUeh  said  pieee  as  paieol  of  earth  c# 
{^nd,  shaped  as  aforeasid,  is  of  a  ftd^  otherwise  brown^  atlnuwisi 
reddidi  brown  colour,  and  hath  been,  and  afeill  is  commonly  called  m 
known  by  iStte  name  of  ^  christening  laafai  of  Samulus  soid  Senas." 
I  thought.  Sir  Freeman,  that  Romnkts  fivad  too  eariy  for — 

Sh  Tinsd.  You  are  i  fool,  Ihimps.    Oo  on  I 

Dumps  \yeads.';i  And  tJm  all  that  piece  or  ftagment  of  pipers  oAsv* 
wile  teed,  oth«hrae  papyrus,  commonly  called  Egyptian  papyrai^  toga^ 
ther  witi  the  sevend  letters  ot  syohels  therson  wiitiasi  and  neMi  yrt 
d^eyphti^edy  measuring  in  length  sitima  inches  and  an  hslf>  or  tliera* 
abouts,  and  in  breadth  five  inches  and  one  quarter,  or  thereabouta(he  Ai 
waiesevttal  quantities  a  little  mom  or  kia)  coeaavmlytaEBder  sisqipased 
tebetho 'TaiBsmsnof  Orosnmnes.'  Andahvalltitotpeeeor  paroakof 
woode^Mone,  blithe  fingment  of  a  carved  aegiaven  figare,  knam 
^ihese««nlH«me»of  the  '  Veana  SugMSs,  mA  Jnptar  Stsiot,  and 
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being  one  or  t1i6  other  of  Ihem^  togt^ther  with  the  several  cmnSf  £t|g- 
ments,  figures,  lares,  'termini  and  other  artidei  of  marUeb  stooe*  bnfik 
eopper,  bronze,  wood>  and  other  materials  hereinafW  described  and  set 
down  in  the  schedule  or  inyentory  hereunder  written,  at^  or  far»  tlie 
price  or  sum  of  seven  thousand  and  five  hundred  pounds — 
-  Sir  Tinsel  Stay ! — Stay,  Dumps  !  Let  me  redcon  *em  up.  Let  ae 
see — five  hundred  for  the  christening  vase :  one  thousand  Cor  the  talis- 
man :  two  thousand  five  hundred  for  the  Venus  Surgens  (two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  only !  tis  too  cheap).  Well — ^fragment  of  head  scqp- 
posed  to  be  by  Praxiteles  seven  hundred :  shaving  basin  of  Nestor  eigbt 
hundred:  Terminal  head  of  the  bearded  Hebe  two  hundred  and  fiftj: 
patera — um  ! — um ! — um! .  I  believe  you  m^  right,  Dumps.  Go  on  I 
But,  hark  !—  there  are  steps  coming  up  stairs.  Put  the  deed  aside  for 
the  present,  though  I  dare  say  'tis  only  Mr.  JabberaU. 

Dumps.  I  suppose  so.  Sir.  Ha !— no,  I  protest  it  ^  Mr.  Dabble 
Sir. 

Sir  Tinsel  D n  Mr.  Dabble. 

£nter  Dabble. 

Ha !  my  dear  Dabble,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you.  I  was  just  men- 
tioning your  name  as  you  entered.  Well,  Dabble,  and  how  are  you  ? 
but  I  n^d  not  ask ;  your  looks  are  enough  to  assure  me  that  you  are  in 
excellent  health.  Well,  and  have  you  seen  our  Mend  JabberaU  ktdy? 
He  was  asking  about  you  only  yesterday.  He  is  a  truly  worthy  man, 
Mr.  Dabble. 

Dabble,  Oh  !  excellent.  Sir  Tinsel,  excellent — and  a  little  tedious. 

Sir  Tinsel,  An  excellent  classic 

Dabble,  Oh  !  delightfid  ;  h'as  turned  Potter's  ^schylus  into  En^iA 
—done  it  to  a  T.,  Sir  Tinsel.  I  had  it  from  one  of  his  own  familj* 
so  that  the  thing  may  be  relied  on.  He  has  been  buying,  I  am  uM,^ 
usual — books  and  acres,  books  and  acres !  both  classic  and  agriculturist; 
with  a  little  of  the  ailtiquarian  to  boot.  Tis  a  pity  that  he  is  aa  litigious, 
Sir  Tinsel,  is  it  not  ?  He  never  thinks  himself  sure  of  having  his  owa 
way,  I'm  told,  unless  he  goes  to  law  for  the  purpose.  An  exceUeat 
man  1 

Sir  Tinsel  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  been  so  litigious.  Dim^ 
take  care  and  examine  that  deed  very  correctly. 

Dabble,  Oh !  yes,  prodigiously.  Why,  it  was  but  three  yreela  ago 
that  he  picked  up  (for  two-pence  half-penny)  something  that  he  oaDs 
the  toe  of  Ptolemy.  I  am  not  nice  on  these  points.  Sir  Tinsel,  hut 
Mr.  JabberaU  is  reaUy  too  pereipptory  at  times.  I  must  take  the  Ubeitj 
of  having  an  opinion  of  my  own  as  weU  as  Mr.  JabberaU ;  and  so  I  have 
told  him. 

Sir  TinseL  Dumps,  you  may  retire.  {^Dtos^  eat, 

WeU,  Mr.  Dabble,  and  so  you  reaUy  do  noi  altogether — ^that  is  to  say 
entirely,  implicitly  credit  our  friend  JabberaU's  fancies  ?  Take  care.' 
he  is  a  great  name  among  our  classical  readers.  Then  his  aneient  fimulT 
commands  respect. 
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DaifUe*  Ha,  ha,  ha !  excuse  me — ^but  his  ancieat  family,  my  dear  Sir 
Tinsel,  is  like  all  other  ^'andent  families," — except  your  own.  Sir 
Tinsel,  except  your  own.  The  fact  is,  I  know,  why  he  is  so  proud  of 
his  family.  He  had  an  ancestor  who  a&pired  to  be  fool  to  Cardinal  Pole, 
but  was  rejected  for  want  of  wit  The  fellow's  name  was  Chuckle- 
bmd — ^whiph  was  changed  to  Jtigj^khead — Jobhlehead— Jobblehall — 
Jobberell — Jabberall — the  thing  is  as  easy  as  possible. 

Sir  TinseL  And  he  actually  translated  Potter's  ^sohylus  into 
English,  Mr.  Dabble  ? — a  great  undertaking ! 

Dabble.  A  long  one,  at  le^t.  Sir  Tinsel ;  but  not  difficult,  Sir,  not 
difficult  I  myself  have  turned  a  French  chanson  or  two  in  a  style  that 
has  been  considered  not  at  all  contemptible. 

Sir  Tinsel,  Oh !  I  am  quite  sure  that,  Mr.  Dabble — but  you — but 
your  talents — are — are — 

DdMe.  Thank  ye.  Sir  Tinsel,  thank  ye  !  Why,  I  beUeve  few  men 
think  less  of  themselves  than  /  do*  But  no  one  can  possess  talents  with- 
out knowing  something  about  them — ha,  ha,  ha  !  that  is  a  dear  point,  I 
take  it — ^ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Enter  Sjsrvakt. 

Servant.  Reverend  Mr.  Dibble,  Sir.  \^Ejnt.  Servant. 

Dibble  [jsntering.^  Ha !  Sir  Tinsel,  how  d'ye  do,  how  d'ye  do  ?  Mr. 
Dabblej  your  servants  Well,  Sir  Tinsel,  I've  just  stepped  in  for  one 
instant  to  see  how  you  were  after  the  mistake  about  the  Hercules 
Furens- 

Sir  Tinsal.  Don't  mention  it,  Mr.  Dibble ;  it  is  of  no  consequence— 
not  in  the  least,  a  mere  mistake. 

Dibble.  Oh !  Sir  Tinsel,  but  it  is  of  consequence.  To  be  deceived  in 
such  a  matter  is  of  consequence  to  the  well  being  of  society.  Sir.  What 
would  become  of  morals,  Sir,  of  the  state.  Sir — of  the  church,  the  churdi« 
Sir  ?  It  would  go  to  wreck,  and  then  what  would  become  of  you  all. 
I  shudder  at  the  supposition. 

Sir  TinseL  Why  you  do  look  a  little  cold,  Mr.  Dibble.  Suppose  you 
take  a  glass  of  Madeira  ?  'Tis  East  Indian,  I  assure  you— has  been  there 
twice.     I  never  send  it  to  the  West  for  fear  of  the  fever. 

Dibble.  You  do  wisely  Sir  Tinsel : — but,  thank  you, — no.  It  was 
merely  a  shuddering  of  the  spirit.  Tm  personally  as  warm  as  a  toast.' 
IVe  just  been  at  the  Bible  Society — then  stepped  into  the  African  Insti- 
tution— ^looked  in  at  the  House  of  Industry  (and  found  all  the  boys 
playing  at  marUes) — gave  a  glance  at  Sir  Loftus  Orthodox's — ^made  my 
bow  at  the  bishop's — and  here  1  am. 
J  Sir  Tinsel.  I  hope  Sir  Loftus  is  ■ 

Dibble,  Thank  ye.  Sir  Tinsel,  he  is  but  ailing.  His  doctor,  under 
whose  care  he  was  going  on  so  very  well,  has  been  dismissed. 

Dabble.  What,  doctor  Galen  ? 

Dibble.  Yes,  Sir.  He  told  Sir  Ix)ftus  that  he  hoped  to  make  a  radical 
cure ;  which  so  offended,  the  patient,  that — he  is  too  high'  a  gentleman 
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Ip  «]low  of  any  indtscreet  laqpjf^    llitt  k^  jittaitufd  tU  dMlor  Hm 

^  7%imL  H^m !— <«Tety  ^mted  indeed. 

Dibbk"  Ob  d^arl  ye9^  Sir  Tiniel— a  pofect  puvt^  to  kis  priadphi^ 
Sir*  Gave  up  #alu^  potatois  tome  jeais  i^(^  baeause  be  was  cwGlitf 
inforiQcd  tbat  tbey  were  tbe  fbod  of  tbe  dinffeded  Irisb--llaies  aunilHr 


Dabbk.  Ha»  ba,  ba  l«— that's  odd  bowever,— ha*  ba,  ha  .* 

DibbU.  Sir?— He  bates  nuiaber'' one,"  I  sagr>  becanse  be  tbit^ thst 
1^  saveurs  of  Utulamiusab — bas  rusticated  bis  son  Towaky  lor  weaxiBg 
a  white  bat  in  the  dog  dajs-— and  refuses  to  aUde  by  Mc.  Butki^s  opiiuDa 
touching  the  orthodox  estate,  because,  as  he  justly  says,  be  ia  a  Roaisa 
CatboUc,  and  may  have  been  instigated  by  the  Popa>  Bot»  I  must  tear 
myself  away.  Sir  Tinsel,  from  your  delicious  museum.  Ha !  there  are  & 
Struscaas,  I  see, — ^you  have  a  deK^tfiiltasN  in  these  things»Sir.  Haw 
what  a*y  this ba^e  been?  an  urn?  or  a  basiiii?  or — ^but  I  must  roally 
be  going.  IMj  Flappit  etpacts  me  at  three ;  Lovd  Barbican  at  aqnsr- 
ter  past.  The  High  Church  Evangelical  Dissenting  Society  (yon  mmt 
belong  to  that.  Sir  Tinsel ;  it  reeoncilef  all  difierenoes  with  a  fine  cen- 
ciUatoiy  q^t),  and — ^Uess  me,  'tis  dmost  three  already. 
En$er  Jabbssall  and  Seiivamt. 

Ha !  Mr.  JabbezaB*  I  dedare.  Mr.  Jabberali,  I  am  dal^^hsed  to  sae 
you — ^your  poetry,  Sk>  your  poetry  still  runs  in  my  bead — I  am  eoa- 
cemed  to  be  obliged  to  leave  you  so  soon,  but  the  fates,  you  know.  Sir 
Tii^A  your  most  obedjent ;  Hr.  DabUe,  your  servant ;  Mx*  Jabber— a 
■    a    a  ZEsitbombig- 

DMIe.  Mr.  Dibble  will  be  a  bishop  some  day. 

Sir  Tif%9d.  Why,  he  is  certainly  a  busy  w>nn 

/nMerod.  Andof  goodfiunily.    Sir  Tina^  good  mofoiii^ !  H«  the 


Sir  Tinsel  My  dear  Jabberall,  bow  are  you?  Tbe  deed  is  all  tbatwe 
diB  wish.  It  is  qojte  ready,  I  beljeve^  and  veiy  eapUeit.  I  Ibiid^  I 
4^^^t  your  bapd  now  and  then  ? 

Jabberall  Why,  I  nfus  obliged  to  be  a  litde  partjoidar.  Lawy«is-* 
lner0  Imjwh  caa»ot  be  expected  to  ftql  as  we  do  on  tikese  sulfaets. 
Tb^  ve  an  us^ul  class  of  men  however,  and  must  not  badespiaod.  A— 
yiHmgnian!  give  me  that  small  pacquet — no  [jtaiitig^  <fc*t  iany  wcit 
opi  afinfissed  nietaphogs*Hthisis  my  eaawiiMtion  oC  cfjiml  lUUiliilinn 
Aia  is  v^y  dilsgrtatjoni  on  the  adws  of  the  temple  of  Ifinerva— mii 
— my  ode  to  a  new  pair  of  small  okihes — my  epigmm  to  a  finrasisbi 
hat,  on  its  twentieth  anniversary,-— my  inquiry  into  bow  long  a  aMi 
Vi|JiCPWrW8<W^ty  without  undergoing  aUution--*my--^i  tUssiit 
Enter  Lfi(Ks^  IjA^WMKfk 

LordL.  My  dear  Sir  Tinsel,  how  d'yedo?  Mr- JafaboraS,  I  Ml  J 
tpsfieypu. 

Sir  fwwe^  My  4«ar  Laid ! 
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^JhMenUL  Yow[  LotiM^jfs  jOfist  obedient.  Sir  £j:eeo)«i>  did  I  l)fll 
you  tliat  I  had  made  a  purchase  since  I  last  saW  jou  ?  If  not^  it  will  te 
a  pleasure  to  you  tp  know  ^|  I.  have  at  last  bought  the  w9Mu  tafaldt, 
€1^  whid^  is  tniced  the  conunenfiement  of  thai  wiU  of  Alexander  the 
Gneat  in  ^vour  of  Perdicca«. 

Lord  L.  and  Sir  TitiseL  Ha !  indeed? 

JabberalL  It  is  a  fact>  upon  my^  honour.  And  heie>  Sir  Tinsel,  here 
i^  a  ihiBg  thai  I  tbiidE  ipi22pleaiey9ur— - 

Sir  Tinsel  Is  it  pofidble,  Mr.  Jabberall>  that  you  can  have>  as  if 
rerported,  a  IdMr  <tf  Phi^»<di'0  ? 

Lord  L.  I<Jot  Pharaoh' i  ? 

,  Jaitieralf,  My  hori,  it  is  i^ndQubted.  It  is  true  papyrus,  Sir  Tinsel- 
Spi^ll  it  1 — ^Is  it.  not  prodigioi^  anci^t  ? 

Sir  TinseL  Delightful ! 

Dabbk  laside"^.  Oh !  a  fish-like  smcU  I 

JabberaU.  The  odour  was  originally  mudi  richer:  but  it  has  been 
exposed^  Sir  Tinsd^  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  touch—the  ravages  of 
antiquarians,  and  they,  you  know,-^ 

Sir  Tinsel  True,  Mr.  JabberaU,  they  have  no  consciences.  And  yet 
you  yourself  handled  the  treasure  some  time  ago,  I  believe. 

JabberalL  I  did.  Sir  Tinsel,  I  did,  and  carried  away  a  most  delicious 
noiqgay.  It  is  here,  still,  Sir^  ^Holds  his  hands  up  to  his  nose'^^  I 
have  not  washed  my  hands  these  sixteen  months,  in  order  to  preserve 
some  memorial  c^  it.  Now,  however,  that  I  have  bought  it  and  can  keep 
it  in  the  oountry,  I  may  consent  to  occasional  ablution  again. 

•  8w  Timid.  I  respect  your  public  spirit,  my  old  friend. 

Lord  L*  Mr,  JabberaU,  you  are  a  true  lover  of  your  country. 

IkikhU  XfiMi^.  Fnihy  old  rogue! 

Sw  Tinsel  I  hope  that  we  are  not  detaining  our  good  friend^  Dabble. 
His  numerous  engagements,  I  know,  must  not  be— ^- 

DsMs  XaMey,  A  palpi^le  hint.  Why,  Sir  Tinsel,  IbcHeve  I  wwMf 
he  gqiotg.  Good  morning  to  your  Lordship,  Sir  Tinsel,  Mr.  JabberaU — • 
good  morning,  good  morning.  XjyMiie  exit, 

Lord,L.  A  wiy  stight  and  impertinent  kind  of  person  seemingly.  Sir 

Sir  Tinsel  Oh  \  exceedingly,  my  Lord.  Well,  gentlemen ;  now  that 
his  m  goi|e,  I^pmy  as  well  tell  you  that  t  expect  my  perverse  nephew. 
Freeman,  here  ahiiost  ivimediately.  He  8a3rs  that  h&  thinks  one  more 
taSnwm  will  Mtisff  u»  as  to  his  intentions  regarding  my  ward  Emily. 
Hiapassion  is,  I  suspect,  on  the  decline,  for  he  talks  sensibly.  It  will, 
Mtettheless,  be  well  to  keep  up  a  high  tone  with  him,  for  he  can  be  a 
li|tl|»4>listr^peiouSr 

•/ioMer.  ami  Lopir.  Oh!  certainly, ^^tainly! 
'■'-^  T^^md^M^  lord,  I  rdiy  on  your  loidship's  patrician  pride.    Mr. 
J^hfaeraU,  may  tibe  spirit  of  the  Jabberalls  support  you. 

AUAsstdl  AisoxMj  we  must  adhere  to  :,ottr  contract  with  Us  lord- 
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ship.     If  tb«te  be  any  demur  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady,  we  i 
refer  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

Sir  Tinsel  You  are  still  fond  of  the  law^  Jabbendl  ? 

Jabberall.  I  am,  Six.  I  respect  the  statute  law  particulaily.  Somndi 
80^  indeed>  do  I  value  it^  that  I  think  one  ought  alwa3r8  to  plead  the  sta- 
tute of  limitations 

Sir  Tinsd-  What^  against  a  fair  debt  ? 

JabberalL  No  debt.  Sir  Tinsel,  is  a  fair  one  that  cannot  be  eafon^d 
bylaw. 

Lord  L.  True,  true ;  that  is  precisely  my  idea  on  the  sahject. 

Sir  Tinsel.  Urn  !— - 

JabberalL  If  a  man  do  not  ask  me  for  the  money  dne.to  him  in  ax 
years,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  means  to  give  it  to  m^^ — and  I 
keep  it  accordingly. 

Lord  L.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  you  are  like  the  poet ; — 
And  really  if  a  mao  wont  let  us  know 
That  he*8  alire,  he>  dead — or  should  be  ao. 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  admire  your  wit.  Sir,  prodigiously. 

Sir  Tinsel  Hush ! — here  is  somebody  coming  this  way. 

Enter  Fbbbvan  {as  if  downcast)  and  Musbwbll. 

Freeman,  Uncle,  your  servant.     Mr.  Jabberall, 1  believe,  unde^ 

that  this  respectable  looking  little  elderly  gentleman  is — a — 

Sir  Tinsel  Well? 

jra66frfltf.  WeU,  Sir? 

Freeman.  Is  the  celebrated  translator,  critic,  and  antiquarian,  Peter 
Puzzle  Jabberall,  Esquire. 

Sir  Tinsel  Well,  Sir  ?  and  what  then  ?  Do  you  mean.  Sir — 

Jabberall  A  pardon  me.  Sir  Tinsel — but  I   beg  you  will  be 

lenient.   The  young  person  appears  respectfully  disposed.   A youi^ 

man !  answer  my  friend.  Sir  Tinsel,  as  becomes  you^  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  all  will  be  settled  satisfactorily. 

Sir  Tinsel  Well,  Sir,  and  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself? 

Lord  L,  Ay,  Sir,  speak  out  Have  you  any  thing  to— a — say — a— 
Diavob  ! 

Freeman.  Say,  Sir  ? — say  ? — ^no.  Sir,  nothing.  I  am  at  a  loss  for 
words.  I  am,  as  I  may  say,  dumb-foundered.  I  feel  oppressed  by  this 
honourable  presence,  as  though  I  stood  before  kings.  Sir. 

Sir  Tinsel  Zf^^^^'  ^n^e>  this  is  pretty  welL  He  seems  reqwctfoi 
and  reasonable. 

Mtisewell  [joside'^'  Where  the  deuce  is  our  friend  sailing  on  thisoeean 
of  compliment  ?  An  he  do  not  take  heed,  he  will  strike  his  head  mi  a 
blunder  presently,  and  get  kicked  out  of  the  room. 

Sir  Tinsel  Nephew  Freeman,  I  am  satisfied  with  you — I  say  that  I 
am  satisfied :  and  I  hope  that  your  future  conduct  will  justify  my  pie- 
sent  good  opinion.     Touching  your  extravagant  pretensions  towards  mj 
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wafd  BuSly,  ihef  aire^  of  course,  dittnksed.'   If  not,  you  muit  address 
yourself  to  Mr.  Jabberall^  my  exodlent  co-tnistee. 

Freeman*  A Sir? 

Sir  TittseL  I  say  that  you  had  better  canvas  for  Mr.  Jabberall's  vote. 
Speak  to  him.  Sir ! 
Freeman.  Oh !— [[to  Jabberair\  Cousin  I 

JabberalL  Cousin !  What  is  it  yon  mean^  Sirrah?  Do  you  affiont  me  ? 
Freeman.  Ah  ! — ^I  cry  you  mercy.  Sir :  I  know  you  now — \jiside*2  ^ 
an  old  fooL 

Sir  TinseL  Take  care.  Sir,  take  care ! 

Freeman.  Thank  you,  unde ;  you  are  as  good  as  the  dinner  belL 

Sir  Thud.  Keph-'-umph ! — ^what  does  the  villain  mean  P 

Freeman.  I  don't  mean,  unde — 

Sir  TinseL  What  don^  yon  mean>  Sir  ?  what  don*t  you  mean  ? 

JabberalL  Ay>  Sir,  what  da  you  mean  ?-^won't  you  speak,  Sirrah  ? 

Lord  L0.  The  young  mania  dumb— ^tonn^    Let  him  alone. 

Sir  TOuei.    I  insist  on  his  speaking.     fVkai  don't  you  mean.  Sir  ? 

itAo^  don't 

Freeman.  What  dani  1  mean  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha !  why,  I  don't  mean  to 
give  up  thy  lovely  ward,  mine  unde — ha,  ha>  ha  1 — I  met  that  shrimp  of 
an  author^  Dabble,  who  told  me  that  three  paper  scuUs  had  met  here,  to 
determine  on  my  pretensions, — ha,  ha,  ha  I — ^Why,  Jabberall,  he  swears 
Hiat  thou  hast  translated  Potter^s  .£sehylus  into  English— ha,  ha,  ha  f 
Tis  well  for  thee,  mine  andent ;  for  thou  would'st  be  sordy  punled^ 
wifii  the  Greek.  Musewell^  this  is  Peter  Puxtle  Jabberall^  Esquii^ ; 
ha,  ha,  ha !  Look  at  him !  H*as  nothing  in  his  face  but  a  nose  and 
mondi ;  but  out  o'  the  latter  he'll  po£F  ye  forth  big  words  of  no 
meaning,  in  a  thick  voice  which  varies  from  the  gabble  of  a  turkey  to 
the  sputter  of  a  goose.  Look  at  him  !  ha,  ha,  ha  1 
MusemeU.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  an  old  blockhead ! 
Sir  Tinsel  Who  is  this — a — gentleman  ? 

Freeman.  This  **  gendeman,"  unde  ?  why  this  *^  gentleman  "  is  my 
very  particular  friend,  who  having  half  an  hour  to  spare  has  come  hither 
to  be  vdtness  to  my  happiness     But,  come, — we  delay.    Where  is  the 
paper,  that  ye  may  write  your  consents  to  my  marriage  with  Emily  >' 
Oh  I  there  is  some  upon  the  table,  I  see.     Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  Jabberall, 
and  so  thou  hast  really  been  dabbling  in  Greek — ha,  ha,  ha !  or  hast 
been  spcnling  thine  eyes  over  a  letter  of  Pharaoh*s  ?  ha,  ha,  ha ! — 
puuftf^  Pah  t  h^  smells  like  a  goat. 
MusewdL  Ha,  ha,  ha !  The  critic  seems  a  htde  bewildered. 
JahberaU.  Mr.  —  a — ^your  conduct  is  extraordinary,  and — 
Freeman  {^talking  with  rapiditi/2'  Extraordinary !  To  be  sure  it  is^ 
**  extraordinary."  What  else  dost  look  for  from  an  extraordinary  manN^' 
Have  n't  Massed  a  Copt,  and  ate  raw  mutton  with  a  Tartar?  Have  n't^ 
I  swam  in   a  bason  of  tea  at  Pekin, — skaited  oti  iced  lemonade  ni 
Na^Jleir?  tlave  n't  I  hallded  louder  than  Etna  >  fried  stieaks  on  Chimv 
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of  CheofM  at  Uie  Pymmii^f  AjnmiakmmTml  ymkmnlii:Umm 
•ede  tbe  sky  and  onck  nuftf  with  a  czooodiky  aiici^  after  afi^  kaaftMpe 
ip  xofutfiar  tlum  8uch  a  thing  as  ikm  art.  Bottaa!  I  irlllhM  I  w 
txaadatecL 

ZoiY^L.  Oiside2'    The  feljow'a  mad. 

JaMaroBi  My  aam^,  I  wauld  have  you  tokmyir  is  JahUr      i 

Fnemott.  I  faievv  yaiv  Simhj  I  know  yim«  Ye«  ave Jihs  tkaaaa^iw 
ttanedztwnd  to  rqsore  his  betters— jfKW,  £an«h,  who  are  after  aU  hitf  a 
monkey  stricken  in  years,  with  a  long  noas. 

JaV^alL  I ' 

Freemam.  Your  taee  (whioh  ene  na^  see  if  it  wamdeaB>iB.Kkat 
wintered  John-apple,  and  yet  yon  tno^  after  jBttfa&iMle.agBal  i 
Away  whh  you!  away  laitt yon  t  yoa  wiaridserihUaandtBHiJafri  mi 
iMtir  ^  the  hapr,  fbvsaolh*^r«i,  who  ham  «Aaf  is  y^ 
a  datsan  W  tQ^A.  Yoa  wouldaat  iq[>^aciaau;i  te  a  letaaed  ami 
TaksalaaMD^dd  tMbldkeakaNni  jtm  are  fmiaMingti^pieoei^diy 
by  day ;  your  strei^^  is  going,  your  senses  are  gone,  and  notlBag  hHI 
youi£a%atiflhsliy3F«ia  fiolMnis^golMM^antmpetttl  Coafiniyeiz^ 
adf  i(  fool  and  be  JikalU^ZA'i^  Do  I  not  know  of  your  giMmag 
pen?  Besilant! 

/oUeraO.  Sir  Tinsel,  ir^  Ml  idBqpoiod. 
:  ^'r  JifuaL  Mr.  Far  win  I  If  you  )do  not  instaa%  auika  sa  afi^lsff^ 
to  Mr.  Jabber-**-  :     • 

.  JVvqsiaA.  Hat — I  cry  y^  pardmi,  ndae  unole^  Hasel  faeennada* 
tafialaadfovgMenj^f  Gifeneyomhand  *id  let  im  Io&  if  I  c« 
find  the  organ  of  oomnum  sense  hi  your  fiM»9-*-no^-«-aot a Kn^  nata 
bump:  aU  is  aa  smooth  as  my  pafan.  Unda! — a  craited  stapante  ior  sadi 
uncles !  What  business  had  you,  l&rah,  to  disgrace  me  by  canyiffg  i« 
your  BiBy  reins  some  drops  of  the  went  bkod  of  our  AmQy  ?  Whec^is 
your  pi^wr  cap,  Sir  unde  ?  Whefe  is  yaur  aadi  sad  yooc  swofi  af  hd^ 
with ''Zafy"  written  ivi't  in  aheap  odira?  ronanunafeJ  G«teM 
marvd  that  your  head  hath  not  lA  your  Aauldcrs  by  &it  df  itaJight' 
»Bss.  Wharhath  beao«»4if  t]ia^lana4of  gniri«y>8imh,^hai^^ 
ahamitiayourpetson?  *    ^ 

£&- TiffuaL  Nephew-*- 

IV^acmoii^  Ahl— aieyouotwe  tothat?  Doat  know  the  MiqMissi^ 
I>o%Ma4o9nm>.tibegiiPdanec's  gill,  mine  unde?  How  aha  lothsi^sa 
mom  and  midnight  are  kissmg?  Dost  know  what  'tis  tQ  frowt  eai-sif 
''hem!''  whear  her  atone  of  a  flMrthar  hobbies  ^  Ibaa?  sobMaituiF^ 
biochera.tobebttUieaf  to£Md.h«dbimng£iitherinio  m.fMimm^itii 
aUftiwjwhat,aibiewcl€g  far  wkalf  whyi,toAare.ii  Anm  w^ki^ 
aiiole  ¥iUage  to  gitae  upon  a  face  aa  iat  as  thAjSoir-Tta  h«ar  tmmf 
Iks  (Bar  two  houni  evety  mei)imm  a  thiek  bnaitiL'  ti^  0mm  ^^ 
wretehof  te  feminine  gender,  till  thou  goest  to  sleep  upon  aflodskad, 
indfaist  thy  poefceta  pielad  %y  .thy  V^«us,>iii  «iief  t^ 
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loM  U»Mi  m  tke  pfflcvy.    PiOil  I  ndl  MIy  all  ftbMit  tiheo^'   Alit 

MM  imi^  tBM  QIM^  09  tlHodc  th»  flMi  ^^ 

tobearogue. 
iSfc  7lHtfc<  OMe'^'  Fcr  CM'f  Ml]Ke>  flKfb0ir,  be  reamahk*    Wluit 

do  you  wish  me 

Xortf  £»  tjwiiyiii^.  S«r>  tlioa&ge»tfa»m  taw^Mei^^T-Mid    .  ■ 
Frmmm.  WeD,  Sir?— well? 

l^rrf  X.  Wfltb  Sirr--«iid  I— I  «m*-4  bc^  i9iftt  yoe  will  rcfinia^nm 
«MhiHai]yi«perlft3E|gttage.  *  .  '. 

Freeman.  Sdfisth!  tou cock-cbafer» if  jou apeak aQeOKMr  ^Uflhk  111' 
pin  you  to  the  walL  Why^  thou  skein  of  silk^  what's  in  My  brain  thi^' 
needs  itnmvettinf?  Thou  spideiv-^hou  battel  wiililMiye'f^  viiager-* 
thou  meddlings  fooHsh-^monkey  in  man's  apparel^  what  dost  thf^m  ^4m^ 
to  say  ^  Dost  lAtwhidg  and  hector^  and  look  big^  Uioe  A«  foftl  mtbe 
firidls?  Be4uiid)>dag,Qrl  AidlflogtbeotittlanasweaiyaftfaaflpsvU 
as  I  am  of  ^  oompeny.  Begone ! — And  now — 
JUnmtiteU  [/uidcioFreemml2'  Nomitmntfiftjfmsempda^grmt^. 
Sir  TmseL'  Ha !  uephew-^whukhaTe  you  tlier»  ?-^ttndar  joui  eoatl, 
~Tha»?    .  .  ■   . 

Fr$eman.  Here  ?  (^ !  'tis  only  a  fteniev  or  two,  mon  oode.  ^PMht 
atdpUtoU.^  MuseweU,  lock  Ihd  dM^  I  alv t^  eaivy  9iy  teniMrs^lMM' 
WKh  te  self  defenee.  This--k4k  a;^  bitiH-«iy«  eleser--^his  I  sail 
Thumper:  'tis  a  good  dbg,  I  give  you  my  weird.  Wouhfsi  Uk»  to  haar 
himbarfc?  Yoo-*^abbcB>B-^hokhfltP>  Simdi;  <his  was  the  yufgnn  of 
Ptoiemy^ — hm,  ha,  ha ! — ^Lo^  Sir ;  tidoe  one  of  these,  and  tiry  wh^Aer. 
you  can  cradc  kmdec  thwi  L 
Jabberatt.   I?_I?_Taht  the  inslrumast  of  death  away.     I  vmi 

villiMg- 

'  JFVwsKvt.  GtiMdeawn-^-if  ihat  ii  to  ba  the  wutdf-^you  have  done  maf 
tht  hflKiDQt  «04alk  of  me  ^my  •bsanee  in  a  way  tiiat  re^uitaaa  little 
^tirikiiig  one  of  the  fimti} — ^a  little  gratitude  on  my  part    Mr.  Jab* 
bttaH-^unde — [[o^mi^  a  fML^ 
Sir  ?%i«^  What/siephev,  wanU  you  atttadk  yaw  own  flesh  andhhiod  ^ 
Freeman.  'Twill  save  phlebotomy.    Come,  Sir,  youf  time  has  oistt^ 
vUchwi&you^tske?  T^#cer or  Thumper?  Pratif  cira|«pcis>Jiow gom 
^My  look  !~[[/a  aUmd  eaicT]  Come,  Sir,  no  dday  I  Take  yourahoice^ 
three  paces  aC    Th»s  Oould  be  4s  liHl*  wpmse.w  pos^Uo 
tfiiends.    Gome!!  |>^pM^ifejMlQL3 
SitlHt^eL  t^-a^:teaHy    fiwH  qwadpel  i  what ifo you nwpt? 
JVMmm.  The  pen  ec  the  piatal^  l%ri  take  your  ehoiae^    Sign  yatv 
<wiimt;  Sk,  or  pall  the  Uiggar.    Thera^I  like  to  be  aouiteavs  to  mgE, 
flModb.    Thfirpi    naWr  Thonpev.    'Tia  ay  ftmnudlt ;  and  I  asntreyon 
that-l wmildnoipartwiihttrtaangraiiebnta^&iend*    Com%l&? 

.        \^Premftghm^ 
Sir-  Tmsdr  U  m    haoiLthe  |mit  ttde^^^hal  da  fm  i^wii?  Yo^ 
mtH  know  that  an  afiir  of  this  magnitude  canaot  be-  ■  ■■ 
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Freeman.  Nay,  then,  I  shaUiiiimuxslemydogiiMMmtftDllHrtndfle^' 
"there  i«  your  pistol.  Sir  Cfoy*  ofte  donm'J^'^md  now,  if  fcfa  htcft  any 
sins  to  confess— Oh  f  you  have  none?  very  well;  so  much  tbe  beNet; 
CCocJb  <A<r  pUtoir]     Now— 

JabberalL  Ah!  for  God's  sake^  take  care !  Stop,  Mr.  Freeaam !  Stop! 
He  lAn//  sign.    Sir  Tinsel,  yon  mtut  sign. 

Sir  I^nfeL  Turn  your  pistol,  nephew,  turn — \juide2  my  hkx)d  nms 
cold. 

-  JabheraU  Cfm/mg.]]  There — I  hare  signed  my  consent.  Sr  Tins^— 
Sir  Tinsel  Why,  Mr.  Jahherall,  as  I  have  always  said  that  I  wotd* 
not  act  in  opposition  to  you  in  this  matter  [[imfw]— I  consent*     Thete, 
Sir. 

Freeman,  Gentlemen,  I  am  endr^  your  debt(».^And  ttuw,  Sfa-,  who 
ifreyou? 

Lord  L.  Who  am  /,  Sir  ?  I  am  a  peer  of  the  realm.  Sir.  Lord  Visb 
count  Lapwing,  Sir — a  name.  Sir,  that  has  been  borne  by  heroes,  Sir, 
and— 

Freeman.  Gramercy !  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon.  I  ougiit  to  have 
liegan  with  your  lordship ;  but  I  trust  that  your  lordship  will  excuse 
me.  However,  in  order  to  make  amends  for  my  n^lect — we  will  lose 
88  little  time  as  possible.  Does  3rour  lorddiip  prefer  the  pen  or  the 
pistcd?  Your  lordship  has  a  contract,  I  believe — but  I  would  on  no 
account  afiront  a  gentleman  of  such  noUe  blood — a  name  that  has  'been 
borne  by  heroes.'  {^Presses  a  pistol  on  hm,*2  Take  your  ground,  my 
lord  .-—Stay,  you  may  lay  hold  of  this  pocket  handkerchief ;  a  foot  b  as 
good  as  a  mile. 

Lord  L.  A^why — the  contract  ? — the  contract  is  diere,  (m  the  tabler 
I  really  care  nothing  about  it.    Tis  there.  Sir. 

Freeman,  So  I  perceive,  my  lord :  but  as  I  have  positively  swoni  to 
load  and  fire  every  two  minutes  until  the  matter  be  settled, — what  can  be 
done  ?  I  must  trouble  your  lordidiip  to  put  an  end  ei^ei'  to  me  or  to  the 
contract. 

LordL.  I-reaUy— I— 

Freeman.  Perhaps  your  lordship  wishes  to  bum  it  ?  There  is  tiie  €fe ; 
or — here  is  Towzer. 

Lord  L.  Oh !  I  have  no  objection.  Sir.  There,  Sir.  {^Bums  ike 
cofUract.*2 

Freeman,  I  am  particularly  obliged  to  your  loidah^'s  generosity* 
And  now  [^taking  up  the  consenQ  all  is  right,  I  bdieve.  Come  akn^ 
Musewell.  (jentlemen,  your  slave :  FareweU  ! — Yet— were  I  inrMwpd 
to  waste  a  mond  upon  ye,  I  could  find  a  dosen  suited  to  my  pmyioe; 
but,  perhaps,  one  word  of  advice  will  do. — Learn,  Sirs,  for  the  fiitiitv» 
then,  that  honesty  with  wit  and  courage  are  a  match  for  the  wcM 
united.  My  pistob  have  nothing  in  them,  more  than  yourselvBO— ner  /> 
indeed,  except  it  be  stout  nerves  and  a  clear  conscience — What !  do  you 
expect  me  to  say  more?  Why  then,  learn  fhnn  me  also'  that  age  is 
honourable  only  as  it  is  honest-— that  tank  is  reputable  but  with  talent' 
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udistcpify-^tiM*  xclatiaiit  to  be  vihifid  muA.be  friendft^tbat  ^ciflpds 
lo  be  prised  miM  be.  congtaiit — and  tbat  cntic?  and  connmwieqre  to  W 
ealeemed  most  baye  ocmunon  iense>  Mr.  JaU)eraU — ^tbat  pride  u  not  thf 
best  mark  of  tbe  peerage — nor  pvejudke  tbe  tvue  mheiitance  of  an 
aaciant  family.  Tbese  ace  truisms,  and  are  therefore  better,  adapted  to 
jour  use.  If  yov  wish  to  be  distinguished*  Sirs,  and  to  learn  what  arw 
the  qualities  (belongixig  neither  to  toothless  age  nor  .antique  times# 
to  rank  nor  rusty  learning)  which  lift  a  man  above  his  fellows — Knqw^ 
that  they  are  Intellect,  (in  its  many  shiqpes),  Philanthrc^y,  Justice, 
Truth,  Modesty,  Prudence,  VakHu:>  aud  Ginstancy  in  all  things— a 
slvoi^  bad^  to  endure  misfortune;  a  jitrong  arm  to  shield  ourselves; 
and  our  friends-— and  a  word  of  generosity  for  our  enemies. — And  now^ 
Mtts^ifell,  well,  go  visit  tbe  prettie^^l  withta  theHmit  of  the  biUs,  of 
mortality,  who  has  always  a  clever  word  for  a  clever  companion,  and  i^ 
smile  of  kindnisss  for  Frsemai^'s  (ciends.  \^Ejc0^nt. 


BROSTER'S  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  IMPEDIMENTS  OF  SPEECH. 

BY  A  VU7II*. 

Si.  Jame9\  June  13, 1825.  . 

Mr.  Editor, — Having  been  requested  a  few  weeks  ago,  through  the 
"M>^i"F>  of  a  friend,  to  give  in  a  letter  my  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
Brosterian  Discovery,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  general  sketch  of  the 
System,  as  far  as  is  allowable,  being  made  public,  might  be  of  public 
benefit.  That  letter  is  not  so  easily  recoverable  as  another  is  written. 
If  you  Afg^rove  of  this,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  give  it  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name  in  your  Magazine.  I  acknowledge  that  I  do  feel 
such  a  sketch  to  be  my  duty  towards  the  public  in  general,  and  towards 
Mr*  Broster  in  particular ;  you  perhaps  divide  this  feeling  with  me,  and 
will  therefore  permit  me  to  gratify  it.  Taking  your  philanthropy  for 
granted,  I  submit  the  following  document  for  insertion : — 

Mr.  Broster's  System  for  the  cure  of  Impediments  may  certainly  be 
named  the  chief  discovery  of  the  present  day ;  at  least  if  we  are  to  mea- 
sure that  by  the  sensation  created.  Supposing  it  what  it  professes  to  be, 
it  is  second  only  to  that  of  Jenner's  in  this  age,  and  in  the  department 
to  which  both  belong, — the  cure  of  visible  infirmity.  Inasmuch  as  the 
want  of  speech  may  by  some  be  deemed  a  yet  more  lamentable  defect 
than  the  want  of  sight,  it  will  appear  to  them  even  of  superior  import- 
ance. But  the  merits  of  this  System  are,  I  believe,  generally  mis- 
understood>  and  its  claims  to  public  favour  generally  mis-estimated.  It 
shall  be  my  endeavour  to  esqplain  the  one,  and  adjust  the  other.  No  one 
can  do  both,  but  a  Pupil.  He  can,  if  he  has  sincerity  and  ability.  I 
have  given  you  references  sufficient,  I  believe,  to  satisfy  you  (and  through 
you,  the  public)  with  respect  to  my  sincerity ;  with  respect  to  my  ability, 
^ou  (and  the  public  also)  must  be  content  with  a  slenderer  security- 
These  premises  were  necessary.     Now  to  the, purpose. 
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hMm  of  dik  by  I  iiwiiwiii,  I  winiriKeiiteWtiirviiy  bflitwMifc  tii 
IwHMiii  Imiginiitiwi  cvtr  d<»viied  to  «tttto  itg  ynftii:  Bot-ltliiM 
jliii^id^  UbgeiMiillyefcgtivs,  hat  h U M 9Aw$jb perfbctm.  itk 
poMifal,  tert  not  timifjii^;  m  ptflftid  MiMd/  Mtainly,  ft  totiA  oat 
^QiAlfr-^Mi^lM>^Mmie,piobiU3r.  hi »  vmid,  it  b  cnly  a  pdMHt 
vmedyi  not  Wi  iigMWe  on*.  Thi»  i#  nj  «pixiioii  founded  aatajmi^ 
perience;  k  may  etdm  e»Md  tlbat  tf  ilie  piriilic^  or  ftfl  ibort  of  dial 
<]f  tlie  laTentar^— both  «f  wbidiare  abiot  cquallfdiilttt  ftma  ny  wU 
to  fbtler  or  fallow.  It  is  m  gi«at  vaaky  to  stupect  thai  ftcadon  iv3l 
g«iera%prelwiiiisietothalw)udi  ttdflt  be  tiieraMk  of  igoflnOMaii 
^  finlcase^  and  mtff  botb^eftttof  piefadioe  la  d^  1  aia 

illj^*fi?itighiilBBeeafwbatIaMrt;  tf  the  poiotey  of  tiM  i)«toa» 
and  Its  ftnflMlKy* 

it  iii^  not  always  peifeedve,  nor  ootttfiaftMay  n« 
repoati  am  yet  nncured,  who  have  tried  it    Bat  it  is  generally  efiecti?e» 
and  powerAil,  and  at  least  a  probaUe  remedy,-— for  all  have  been,  in  a 
greater  measure  or  a  lea^  relieved,  who  have  to  my  knowledge  triedhil. 

nets  is  the  life  of  informationif^Of  twelve  cases  whidL  fldl  msder  a^ 
own  dbservatiOQ  wbQit  at  Mr.  Braster's  boose  (including  Bsyaelf),  il  aaj 
be  said  tbat  three  are  nearly  as  eloquent  now  as  their  ftiend^  and  dbsa- 
neai^  as  toogue-tiod  as  tiMcr  enemies'ciMdd  triii  tbftt.  Th&  niniiliAl^ 
six  (ci  which  I  am  csie)  are  all  partially  or  considstably  reiievttd^  bodi 
spedes  of  relief  being  in  ^Hflbreat  degrees.  To  llris  aoooaal  fl  is 
tut  Mr  to  add,  that  those  nncnred  would  be  at  least  partially  eond, 
and'llMK  partUlly  cured  would  be  almost  parfiscdy  cured,  if  they  had 
ttmthtufe^  to  put  Mr.  Broster's  system  of  quashing  in  ibiee  as  ihey  mi^ 
and  shdidd.  Bat  in  some  cases  it  is  difficult,  and  in  others  disagfeesMft 
toptit  this  system  in  ftrce,  tMek  makes  tiia  iffibSity  of  the  i 
«nd*kithis  view  alone 'is  it  fallible.  Buthowcanasystemfaec 
inftdliUe,  when  the  difficahy  or  Aagreeability  (in  some  eases)  of  pntdag 
itiHtew,  disempowien  the  pupil  from  usingitf  Suppow^it  weve  the 
seeret  of  die  system,  that^the  pupilidipuld  staaid  with  his  arm  i 
at  right  an^es  to  his  boc^  whikt  he  was  speakings  and  that  1 
acted  on  was  xafBdMble,«^W0gld  the  system  yetbe  infalliUe?  Cectdhilf 
not ;  fbr  no  man  ocmld  alwa3r8  speakhi  die  attitude  required,  norwoidd 
be  fttr  any  le&gth  of  duration.  Or  if  the  system  be  in  theory : 
it  is  in  fact  U0ekai»  L  e.,  as  fhr  as  it  is  impractiealie.  Suppose^  to  1 
another  instaace- of  asyiteminfiailibieintiieQty  and&Btblein^] 
sttfpose  a  certain  givim  act  requiring<p>e8ence  of  mind  vfewtohe  pep> 
flomed  on  ^vcry  CfccasiOH  of  speakmg,  in  order  to  tacdsate'Speecsij'Sifp* 
poeft -the  secret  of  the  system  to  be  of*  Ab  Idnd,  and,  suppose  ^cvMn  dw 
naturat  impetuosity,  irresolutkm,  or  forgetfhlness  of  the  p^^dla  < 
tion,  he  is  unable  to  collect  that  pieseute  of  mind  whidi  is 
for^he  success  df  die  syM^m, — Cwi  tlife  system  fti  Ids  cas&b^  t 
infallible  ?  Assuredly  not;  fbr  though  it  woiild,  IF  put  info  aet. 
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ni«^aMftmdM»Mteii>ettei9ispa.N   !;#<•<,  it  ^ngt^inlMHip    iM 

^Hieb^  itt  oerMki  ^ues,  if  juqutoii  iU  if  wooe<^  and  wiuk  ifft 
CAMS  19  not  always  pnc^cMft  bf  Hie  pafik,  thoBg^  '«rhe&  Iw  oan  ] 
it  ia  remedud.  Tyamooli  itisiBewBabaiilmi  met^vuiM)  i^raali 
my  ttdtalniikHi  of  tiie  System,  i  tmanot  atta«r  it  td  be  isAtUkle,  aai 
tiunk — knomH  t&  be  my  doty  so  to  dedaie  to  die  pabUe.  TbatPtba 
noK-inMlibiMty  q£  the  System  be  geaeMd^  and  discbMlly  undafsmd  ip 
of  meperiiaps  te  both  pai'Hfea ;  it  will  pjf^fetft  evarsaagnhitfi 
diaa{^Mnntitteiit,  Ao.>  and  like^nae  ti^sit  Mr«  Bnttw's  diabotiiy  of  J 
air  ti  tepostute  and  fiuntay  wbidi  atom^  aoBompauiai  tiia  ] 
tion  of  an  infallible  nostrum  or  a  miiaeiilaos  lemedy. 

Tbe  n^Li  great  point  of  tha^Slysaem  to  its  fower»  is  Its  ] 
As  to  tliiB>  no  one  I  Odak  but  a  pedact  feol  aould  tmgtk  the  4yfl 
tod  the  sooner  ile  fi»gMs  it  «be  iMtor.  Webaveplenty  of  fliiaitiQ% 
sM^dy  in  the  wedd,  wiiiioiit  setttag  oUtuit  ft«M  wMsfm  Urn  wUk 
nootho*  faculty  berfdca  meoMry^  amd-of  Aat  bt  ^scanty  cad^iiiaiSM^ 
msMffMienbertheflyBtHB;  nd  ta  good  efibeta  titt  be  makifympm^ 
nmaeiit  as  its  (Motibe.  llicreisiioaMtf  teAbr  to  be  taid  «poB  tins 
point. 

V^ram  the  eonsidentkm  of  xta  psBnaaant  sifcuiSi  tennsd  natyaal^ 
flowgtcrt^e  yfugrewse  efccts  of  tfaa  j^stsm.  These  I  am  hi^ffta 
testify  are  not  nftrdy  propoftknal  to  te  time  atfd  foairtity  of'^ho 
paMcltee,-birt  in  a  mHao  Tasdy  tttwtftfftdann  In  cae  wsek's  ]abonr>  yaw 
reap  one  wesk'sHnnt;  in  tm^  yon  atam  totaaplbmr;  intiiris!,  twivai 
andaoon.  The  diibiil^> disagsaeabiHlr^^nd  i 
system  ootttmuaUy  diminiah.*  My  ownaspantncf  ismy  ] 
fbr  the  Ihat  ftrtnigfat  after  my  return  flMB  Mr;  fi^oatar's  I  was  bat  Qltle 
batMHlnmbsfbitt;  bdianeactlmn  ^jmatrman;"  and  now  I  often 
8paidt;isMuN^  «7  dIAMdiy,  seiisBt  with  nmA.  Tha  aaUiia  af  my 
ditpoaMoBkvwf  mfanioal  to  the  system;  if  Idtdovooidi  pespetnally 
ipi^  in^,  I  ihoold  speak  aa  parpetnally  valL  firen  unOar  tUa 
onittomaMo  ciwnmstanecl  iiel  pecfea^eeafidaatt  Aat  dmiliftD^lty 
anddisagiaeidiiUtyof  tpesAEiBg  in  Aa  ^staaa  mik  ia  mydase^  wear 
iHtmsst^as  out^  amitfcot  I  dHdi  uiliagtaty  ba  ebis  to  ayak  as  <tsl  and 
aa^ttientil^  as  i  aan  sotibbla:  .mara  than.suttsient  &at  a^.haaaer'a 
satisflMito^  paikapSy  bnt  aa  katt  ifutea  anaiig^  fo  m^r  oi^ 

iMtolKtmatsiUpomt  in  the  System:  ia^timdiffinBll^r  of  aafmz^  its 
teoaet,<lie.tiaia  midlaboigof  aeydaingata  paartfaa.  To  pnUi^  All 
*"Dfcsu»eiyy  ftonabaeoming  n  hmgUudk  at  IriisutMit  pgahkan  i»itb  m§ 
vNdats-;  ao faairent.oaontry*psaeasna and  YJliay  snbodlnantai^  bagiiiil^ 
w^  asi  MDaaadanpon  ito  foundation,  and  ending  with  a  madhggsjtj 


*  Ofmniaathtro  sie  mKwioqi  and  lepteaoM  (always  owing  lo  aeckUator  itf(|l>cr» 
^a«7«r);  bnt  ftbc  average  impwverognt  k  progreative^  iteadjr* 
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in  ibbr^  to  piev^t  vof  note  pMMtSnghk  wUs  lo  ao  pucyoae  ot  a  bid 
oneythisissufficiettt:  theaeon^of  tb^ayiUHa  i»  »at<M|€;»  tmt  nultilcU. 
Iiunodiatiiii  nor  panacety  iidther  a  hliick  ribbon  round  the  thioa^  ttff 
»  bondx  of  ''  hdx  verybin"  lor  the  brtMti  nctfier  Balbi  oC  GSmA 
Tar*¥niter>  nor  Iho  '^  Umyonai  BrtNroriye^''  •  potion*  nor  an  op  wrim 
NoklMr  Satan  nor  St  David  aiw  at  tht  bottom  of  it:  bat  Naftme  bcaeK 
Bj  a  long  derodoB  to  her  ierrioe  and  a  dMeexamination  of  her  aocvetf* 
in  plain  En^ish,  hy  long  oxpenence  and  iiative  Mgactty,  thia  ^yttam 
was  diBCOveied.  It  baa  no  other  basis  but  Nature;  and  until  some  other 
pecaon  investigates  her  as  long  and  laboriously,  as  sagaciously  and  sno- 
ocssfiilly,  its  present  disooYeier  will  pcobaUy  be  its  only  one.  Tbc 
aecrety  I  say,  is  muUiflDld:  it  is  made  up  of  many  secrets,  all  of  difieienly 
4Bany  of  opposite  effects*  Fnmtitfaid  it  follows  that  to  dsffiarent  cases^ 
different  secrets  are  a|q[dicabk;  to  aoBiej>offpesite  ones.  Yet  it  fipaquentfy 
hapfcns  that  secrets  of  eqwell j  ofpoate  ettett  ase  to  be  appliod  to  the 
mme  case,  only  at  diflhrent  stigps  .  Hie  sinQyiicity,  and  at  the  aaaoe 
time,  intnca^  of  the  System  are  not  its  leaat  lOniflrhaUe  featvns. 
EtMy  lobe  comfreheadod  in  its>parts»  but  as  a  whole  hardly  to  bo  oom- 
.pasBsd  Even  if  the  secrela  one  and  all  stood  nibric,  even  if  thc^  were 
pohlishod,  known,  and  uadentood,  tb^y  oould  be  made  but  litde  uaaof: 
the  gnatd  secret  is»-*how,  when,  and  to  whom  to  ap^y  them.  ^ 
knowledge  of  the  Brosterian  System,  intimate  as  it  is  with  one  pvt  of 
it,  and  gennal  as  it  is  vrith  all,  would  scaroely  enal^  me  to  earn  a 
parrot  if  it  sppke  with  an  impediment, — ^unksi^  indeed,  it  happened  ta 
i^eak  as  I  do  myself.  But  ccmiplicated  as  it  is,  as  a  ^Me>  no  popil 
oanhaveany  diffiaul^in  undentandinghispartof  ii,  at  least  if  heow 
understand  his  prajrecs.  As  to  the  time  and  labour  of  acquiring  iti 
pmctioe,  these  are  with  some  the  work  of  a  momt^tt;  widinoane  who 
is  willing,  more  thana  few  di^ 

This  last  point  mi^  be  ako  pi^in  the  form  of  thefbUowinf^questioa, 
— How  long  a  time  is  neeessary  for  audi  instruction  in  the  system  as  wiU 
r^fider  it  permanently  effiactive?  Tothis  I  answer,  that  of  coarse  the 
difficulty  not  only  of  acquiring;  but  of  pergevermg  in  the  practiee^  wffl 
depend  on  the  disposition  of  ^  papil  and  the  nature  of  his  case:  sons 
find  none  after  the  first  moment,  hour,  day,  week.  Sec ;  I  find  conn 
deraUe  still;  and  othen  may  find  it  for  ever.  But  the  time  naeesasiy 
for  instruction  generally  faUs  short  of  two  months,  and  is,  I  btiiiw% 
mostly  about  one.  Such  at  least  was  the  case  whilst  I  was  at  Mr. 
BiDster's.    Some  have  found  a  week  quite  sufficient ;  some  a  day« 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  thing  further  to  add  to  the  above 
ifcetch,  but^-that  I  never  heard  any  pupil  of  this  Syston,  cored  or 
uncured,  regret  the  eapenae  of  it*  For  my  own  part,  with  the  know- 
ledge that  I  now  have  of  the  System,  were  it  to  be  tried  again,  I  wouU 
try  it  I  am  Sir,  kc 

G.  D. 
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SPANISH  RELIGIOUS  TOURNAMENTS. 

Tbb  suxtme  of  jinmifffnigH;  with  d^volion — of  profiuie  panda  And 
jxidLy  Imparts  with  rdigioua  cewmumMW  of  dkiipatioa  and  debauchery 
th  paoitfpiofeflaioiigaiidqMzitiialaisu^  ' 

oxitxiefliy  hat  been  the  subject  of  romaffk  and  censure  witii  Phitestant 
ritem*  It  might  be  easily  pxovedi  that  this  union  of  things  appaiendj 
Incompatible  has  sprung  from  the  interests  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
vived  influence  of  the  superstitions  which  Christianity  had  suj^laated; 
kt  from  whatever  cause  it  has  arisen^  its  existence  cannot  for  a  moneBt 
i  denied.  Henoe  it  is,  that  the  riot  and  grotesque  exhibitions  of  our 
ITS  were  intended  to  celebrate  the  aiuuTersaries  of  the  saints  whose 
une  they  bear ;  hence  the  buffooneries  and  the  dissoluteness  of  Car- 
Lval ;  kence  the  pompous  rites  and  qplendid  pageants  of  Holy  Week  at 
43m»  ;  henoe  the  illumination  of  the  dome  of  St  Peter>  and  tiie  five- 
oika  q£  the  castle  of  St.  Angdo;  henoe  we  have  sky-^rodtets  to 
iwiiwwffi  evnnylical  r^joiog,  and  salvoes  of  artillery  to  prodaim  the 
lysteziefl  of  faith. 

In  Spain  and  Porti^al-^diOBe  most  Ca^olie  and  most  faithful  king- 
0ms — ^this  amalgaTOation  has  been  csEnied  to  a  greater  extent^  and  has 
Bnminfid  with  more  inveterate  constancy  than  in  other  Cathc^  countries. 
ieaao^  confessional  tidcets  and  buUs  of  indulgence  are  frequently 
Wk^%  ci  women  of  the  totwn;  hence  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
npoint  the  gcyrosentation  of  a  play  for  tit»  relief  of  the  souls  in  pur« 
psAmj  ;  or  to  give  a  buU-fi^t  in  honour  of  ^e  Virgin  Maiy.  The 
lame  and  woflrship  of  this  samt— -the  Queen  of  Heaven— mixes  with  the 
Boet  oommon  business  and  the  most  orij^naryrelaxaticms  of  life.  Atoa« 
time  she  ii  invoked  as  the  patroness  of  abend  of  smug^iers-^t  another^ 
is  the  head  of  an  associatioo  of  excisemen  to  put  them  down ;  one  day 
she  figures  as  a  partner  in  a  commercial  adventure^  or  in  &  pdicy  of 
insuranee — end  another  she  is  tiie  object  of  a  splendid  religious  cere- 
Qiony>  oi:  monkish  procesnon.  Under  some  one  of  her  many  attributes, 
she  is  the  object  of  hourly  homage  or  imprecation^  and  her  name  is 
more  frequency  prooounoed  than  that  of  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar. 

XhecelebKiitionof  her  Immaeid^e  Conception  isa  grand  afiair  with  all 
Spmaids,  and  poobably  has  been  a  more  fertile  cause  of  profligate 
indulgence  and  illegitimate  progeny  than  any  other  institution,  religions 
or  profane.  It  is,  therefore,  tiie  less  surmising  that  it  should  have 
beeome  so  imiversally  popular. 

At  flrs^  one  cannot  ^Mily  peieeive  what  interest  a  monk  or  a  nun, 
«  con^esan  or  a  rake,  codd  have  in  freeing  the  Virgin  from  the  impa^ 
tttion  of  original  sin — ^why  a  Spanish  eavdier  should  draw  his  sword  to 
defend  her  original  purity — ^why  popes  and  counsels  should  be  sdicited 
to  give  it  their  sanction,  or  why  public  rejoicings  should  take  place  on 

Its  promulgation.    But  the  difficulty  is  explained  when  we  consider  that 
Aug.  1825.  «  N 
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it  gare  occasioii  to  new  fesdvals  among  the  people,  and  oonfierrdL  new 
splendors  on  the  church ;  that  during  the  daspotum  of  the  InqoiadoB, 
a  nation  prone  to  enjoyment  like  that  of  Spain  could  not  participate  ia 
any  indulgences  so  safely  as  in  those  of  nUgioa ;  and  that  the  acdavkj 
of  character  and  love  of  strong  esdteaent  whidi  had  been 
*  exercised  in  so  many  sanguinary  wars  and  hardy  enterpriaes  aa 
history  presents — when  confined  by  the  church  within  the  limits  pie- 
soribed  by  its  own  interests — were  not  only  capable  of  filling  tiie  nanow 
s^ere  allotted  them^  but  sufficiently  elastic  to  occupy  eveij  fxeA 
enlargement. 

We  hare  mentioned  these  fads,  and  BMde  ^leae  fwatkm  mat  m 
account  of  their  novelty,  but  as  an  introduction  to  a  very  cuiioaa  *»• 
cription  €f{  a  Catholic  Tilt  or  Tournament  which  took  place  at  9e^>t 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century^  and  which  was  repeated 
to  the  beginning  of  the  last>  in  honour  of  the  Immaculaie  Comctfiim. 
These  theatrical  exhibitions  were  the  image  of  tiuMe  jydkaal 
which  in  the  dark  ages  were  resorted  to>  not  only  to  ynm, 
of  the  accused^  or  the  fiidsehood  of  an  accosation ;  but  die  dirine 
of  a  doctrine — the  correctness  of  a  point  of  law — die  vaiiidity  ef  s 
ihonastic  charter^  the  sanctity  of  a  rdigious  creed — the  trvUi  tf  a 
legend — the  honour  of  a  saint— or  the  merits  of  a  liturgy.  Tbt 
question  of  the  Mus- Arabic  and  Popish  Missal  hsid  been  auhiiBtted  fc 
decision,  not  to  the  judgment  of  docton,  but  to  the  Med  of  two  csb- 
batants ;  and  as  the  honour  of  uoUe  dames  had  been  defisoded  agaairt 
calumnies  by  their  charajnons,  it  wotidd  have  betrayed  a  wast  sf 
chivalrous  gallantry  if  the  "  Original  Kuity  "  could  have  been  dudkaged 
without  calling  fbrth  a  Spanish  knight  to  break  a  lanoe  in  its  lirflaa^ 
The  work  whence  we  extract  this  acemmt,  is  a  l>0saipttoii  of  Strt9k, 
published  in  that  city*  about  the  oomaeneenesit  of  die  Fvendi  Bc«e- 
lution/  but  scarcely  known  beyond  the  place  to  fdioee  etgiaiirtps  '* 
professes  to  be  a  guide. 

After  mentioning  that  Seville  has  always  been  jteakmaly  dewliiti 
the  service  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  eonseqnendy  greatly  attathei» 
the  mystery  of  the  '*  Immacukte  Conception/  ^le  writer  goes  sa  ts 
stato  that  most  solemn  festivals  have  long  been  edebrated  in  bonetif  «f 
the  latter;  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  ceutmy 
estaUished  literary  jousts,  in  which  **  poets,  excited  hy  a  sacred 
said  most  glorious  things  "  *  of  this  doctrine. 

*  The  following  is  one  of  those  *•'•  glorious  things  ^  whidi  our  aadior  dunks  venlf 
of  quoting  as  a  relic  of  these  poetical  contests,  and  which,  in  his  opinion.  Is : 
to  mike  thfe  name  of  tiie  author  fanmortal.    Tliose  least  acquainted  wMi  Av 
Inguagt,   wai  mt  ease  peresite  diat   saeh   dsggnl,   huimi  -^itmmmmi 
^concfpckmi,**  it  wtftthed  in  mittMsipo,  aad  wmald  rcfwrn  m  great 
docttiaa  whiuh  it  celebrates  to  prove  its  literary  ^^  purity/* 

Todo  el  Mundo  en  general 

A  yoce?  Reyna  esoogida 

tKgsn,  que  sois  Cono^bida 

Sin  pecado  Original. 
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Hetheh  reli^tes  iliat  in  the  year  l6l7>  the  archhishiH^  and  municir 
paHty  solicited  Philip  III.  to  i^w  a  depiitatiou  to  f)e  9esat  to  Rome>  to 
obtain  the  aanctioti  of  the  h(dj  see  to  the  tenet  so  dear  to  their  hearts, 
and  tlms  dcacrihes  the  effect  pfodoced  b^  the  result  of  the  negotiation. 

€>n  tlM  Mi  vf  Oct.  M17,  St  lao^doek  «t  nigii^  anivid  the  Imll,  ivhi^ 
■litMimwl  ia  hffnm  «f  the  vBjtkmy^  494  tbs  imeUigeooe  QMmeA  m  nonrenal  coauBOtioa  in 
the  city.  J>elifltA  iilpd  the  heart*  of  the  inhabitants  of  Seville,  manifftring  itself 
through  their  eyes,  which  streaming  with  tears  of  tenderness,  displayed  die  ezoew  of 
their  joy.  They  sallied  from  their  houses  at  that  late  hour,  venting  mutual  eongra- 
tnUtioms  and  crowding  die  streets  as  at  noon  day.  The  confraternity  of  Nazerencil, 
comporing  a  proeesskm  of  600  persons,  proceeded  through  the  streets  wKh  tightad 
tanbea,  siw||lng  eooplels  in  praits  of  ^e  OrighuU  BmrHy.  BmJaen  were  lighted^ 
thestiatts,  whMbas,  and  balMiii«,  were  in  a  blace,  and  arttfidal  fire<.wac]u  wcie 
pliqrecl  offi  At  nud^^iight  a  genetal  ringing  of  the  beOs  of  the  cathedral  took  place, 
and  was  answered  by  the  bdls  of  all  the  parish  churches  and  convents  of  the  city. 
Crowds  appeared  in  masques,  and,  forming  themselves  into  bands,  proceeded  to  the 
palaee  of  ^e  arehbiriiop,  who  appeared  ftt  the  balcony  shedding  tears  of  joy  at  iHUnsMi^g 
di»d0foat}uhaet  of  his  flock.  Attiie  oommttcementeftheringhigf  all  the  chaRHis 
«#diack7  weivtfanifm  open,  and  with  byams  and  psalms  of  Asnkiigiting>  ooayei^ 
tha  •cmbre  sileiice  ef  aaght  into  a  aiost  jqy^  day. 

The  archbishop  and  municipality,  seeing  that  the  Pope's  bnef  took  so 
well  on  the  occasipn,  determined  that  this  midnight  revelry  should  not 
be  the  last.  They  therefore  determined  to  appoint  another  festival  in 
which  ihcgr  might  pub^cly  swear  to  defend  the  immaculate  mystery;  and 
fior  this  purpose  they  selected  the  7th  of  December  of  th^  same  year* 
We  diall  not  eater  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  ceremonies  and 
rejoicings  which  took  place  on  that  occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say^  that  in 
the  evening  tl\e  city  was  illuminated — that  the  magnificent  cathedral 
appem^  (in  the  word^  of  our  author)  '^  like  a,  luminous  mountain  of 
&B»fvsMa  whic^  the  great  tower  xose  lik^  a  brilliant  and  burning  crest/' 
that  prooessionsof  all  the  dvil  and  religious  bodies  took  place,  that  ^ 
the  bdlajweve  rung,  that  tiie  guns  of  theCrdden  tower  and  of  the  veiselB 
in  the  river  fired  salutes,  that  dancing  and  music,  and  pious  acdama- 
tkais  enlivened  every  street,  square,  church,  and  house  of  Seville ;  ^tlmt 
feats  of  horsemanship  and  chivalry  were  exhibited^  apd  that  splendid 
biQl-fights  were  givei;i  at  the  public  expence,  in  which  twenty-eight 
Imi^ts  with  their  lacqueys  gorgeously  apparelled  entered  the  ring.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  last  pageant  was  the  appearance  of  the 
dwarf  of  Don  Melchor  de  la  Alcaiar  ("  so  small  that  his  stirrup-hoops 
were  obliged  to  be  nailed  to  his  saddle"),  who  entered  the  ring  on  a 
W^te  chaurger,  richly  caparisoned,  attended  by  four  gigantic  negro 
lacqueys.  Thedwarf  wasdressed  in  ^  short  doak  of  black  velvet  trimmed 
mtih  gdUl  laoe,  a  c^  of  black  velvet  with  Uack  and  white  pUuneSf 
wMteb»ki]»,  and  gik  spurs:  his  lacqueys  were  tricked  out  with  similar 
magnificence.  The  dwarf  behaved  with  great  courage,  and  drove  his 
lance  half  a  foot  into  the  neck  of  the  bull. 

But  the  part  of  this  festival  which  is  the  most  curious,  and  ^^i<^  it 

2  N2 
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was  ctdeAj  oar  object  to  notice^  it  the  touniament  giyen  hf  the  ■& 
trade^  or  corpormtum  of  silk  manuflBMsturers. 

There  was  (tayt  oar aatlior)  erected  neer  fiatpmerta  ielPeHtm  %  pfattem  or  i 
in  tfaeftoRtofwhidi  wm  ifae  alter  <f<be  moet  Mewed  aUty»  who  k  Aero  y 
and  below  the  laid  alter  wen  teaeooetljilMln.  On  each  tide  oT  the  i 
panagei  for  theetianeerf  tfaejodgee^  the  fhallMif  ^  tlie  leeoadii  and  the  < 
in  m  corner  was  the  tent  oT  die  efaaUengery  made  oT  ikfa  black  and  fl^c7  teife^,  with  n  dMor 
of  black  Tehrct.  At  the  door  was  a  well^miteted  ^iple-tree  (the  forbidden  ftnit),  eovend 
with  ftnit,  and  a  terget,  with  a  cfaanenge.  AtiTeo'dDd^tfaemaaterof  tibefifteaadbii 
adjutant  arrnred^  foDowed  bj  four  meet  beaatiftil  bojra,  repieatatiag  angdb,  with  wkite 
torcftei  in  tbiir  handa,  and  behind  them,  the  penen  who  was  to  act  the  Angel  MiciHiL 
In  m  diort  tfane  riz  odier  boys  appeared,  habited  fihe  the  fowner,  and  btfum  dMS 
an  actor,  iHio  carried  the  pbmb,  which  were  m  lamb  and  m  inale  infom.  IjmI  of  ail 
entered  the  jodgee,  who  were  Jvetioe  and  Mercy.  In  a  ihort  time  waa  heard  tlw  wmm 
of  six  drums,  four  fifes,  and  darionfta.  Then  there  came  two  wild  sarages  with  dabs 
on  their  shoulden,  eiglit  jonths  habited  in  Uack  with  torches  in  dieir  hands,  tvs 
infernal  fiiries,  and  in  the  midst  of  diem  m  page,  with  the  challenge,  ikhlj  ih  inaiid  ia 
dodMs  embroidend  widi  gold.  The  last  penen  who  made  hie  appeamwrn  in  thia  pm- 
oesskm,  was  die  second  of  the  challenger,  dressed  in  bfawk,  widi  pfanMB  of  blndc  and 
yellow  foadiCBs  (repsessnting  flames)  in  hie  «i^  fle  took  a  tun  ffoand  the  stay,  and 
then  called  for  the  challenger  iMantenedor),  who  was  dressed  in  n  Undc  gold 
embroidered  nniform,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  lance  twelve  feet  long.  Then  came  the 
combatants  who  were  to  expose  him,  die  first  of  whom  was  Adam,  preceded  by  sn 
rusdcs  with  burning  torches  in  their  hands.  He  was  seconded  by  Hope  and  aooom- 
panied  by  Innocence.  The  second  was  Cab,  preceded  by  six  infotnal  fories  and 
mttended  by  Snry  as  his  supporter.  The  thhd  was  Abraham,  preeeded  by  ab 
dwarft.  His  second  was  Faith,  attended  by  three  angels  in  the  habit  of  pflgrtnsis 
together  iHth  his  son  Isaac  The  fourth  was  Job,  preceded  by  six  pages,  and  attended  by 
Patience  as  his  second.  The  fifth  was  David,  preceded  by  six  gallant  youths,  and  led 
by  Penitence  as  his  second.  The  sixth  was  Jeroboam,  preceded  by  four  In£ana ; 
his  second  was  Idolatry.  The  seventh  was  Ahab,  preceded  by  twelve  strange  yooAa; 
his  second  was  Covetonsness.  The  eighdi  was  John  the  Biqvdst,  preoeded  by  twUxt 
beantifol  yoodis  s  his  sseood  was  Divine  Love  and  Gsnce. 

AH  of  dism  were  xiddy  dressed  in  robes  corresponding  to  the  chancten  which  they 
repsessuted.  They  all  combated  widi  the  challenger,  and  were  wounded  by  the  fim 
thrust  of  his  lance,  but  laying  bold  of  their  swords,  some  of  them  overthrew  him,  and 
others  were  worsted. 

The  Baptist  highly  distinguished  himself  in  this  comhat;  for  althou^ 
OTercome  hy  the  first  charge^  his  second^  Divine  Grace,  gave  him  soch 
arms  that  the  holdness  of  the  enemy  was  tamed  in  all  the  suhsequent 
encounters. 

To  die  saint  was  dierefore  adjudged  die  pahn  of  victory  and  die  priie  of  the  Landi. 
At  this  stage  of  the  contest  went  forth  to  the  sound  of  martial  music  the  master  of  dK 
listo,  with  his  adjutant,  Grace  and  Divine  Love,  to  bring  in  the  hot  diampaon.  Ttey 
soon  returned,  followed  by  13  gallant  yoodis,  bearing  torcfaea  in  their  hands,  fkm  aeicB 
Vktnes  represented  by  most  beandfol  boys  of  ftom  four  to  ilvo  years  tf  i«a,«id  mm 
angels  repseaendng  die  nine  celestial  drain.  Each  Virtue  and  each  angel  waa  atteBded 
by  their  respective  squires.  QThen  came  the  8econc|s,  Divine  Love  and  Once,  aceoao- 
panying  a  boy  diree  years  of  age.  Last  came  a  boy  of  seven  years  of  age,  beantiM 
beyond  all  compare,  who  represented  the  most  holy  Mary.  His  habit  was  coosequenfiy 
tanespIeDdid  dian  diat  of  any  of  die  rest,  his  robe  bemg  white  besprinUed  widi  galdai 
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star*,  fa»  haSr  flowing  looseljr  over  bia  thonlden,  and  his  head  endrded  wiA  »  dkdcm 
Df  twelve  Stan.  At  sight  of  hiia  the  challenger  trembled.  A  champion  took  from  his 
band  the  lance  which  was  inscribed  daughter  of  Adam^  and  his  second  gave  him 
another,  inacribed  daughter  of  the  Father,  With  the  latter  he  assaulted  his  adversary, 
who  In  ^Bamay  beat^the  empty  air,  and  was  overthrown  by  a  thrust  in  the  breast  The 
victorioBS  ehampian  then  anned  himself  with  two  other  lances,  inscribed  reqiectivdy 
mother  ^  the  ^m^uAtpomterf  the  SpMU  With  the  first  of  these  he  attacked  hiy 
adYeraary  wiA  such  success,  that  he  soon  overpowered,  threw  him  on  the  ground, 
planted  hia  foot  on  his  neck,  and  his  sword  in  his  body.  QThis  glorious  sight  was  hailed 
with  a  uniyersal  burst  of  religions  acclamation.  The  judges  decided  the  contest  in 
faTour  of  the  Virgin,  placing  her  in  a  seat  more  elevated  than  all  the  rest,  and  giving 
her  the  child  Jesus  as  the  prise  of  victory.  Divine  Love  and  Grace,  the  Archangel 
llioiiBel,  ^  John  the  Baptist,  had  chairs  allotted  them  on  a  lower  level,  while  the 
other  oxnbataBts  and  diampions  skirmisbed  before  them.  This  was  concluded  by  the 
departure  of  the  challenger  and  his  psrty  by  the  left  side  of  the  stage,  while  John  the 
Biqptiat,  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  the  Angels,  the  Virtues,  the  Seconds,  and  Judges, 
retired  hy  the  right,  forming  the  procession  of  the  glorious  victor,  who  was  preceded  by 
140  lighted  torches,  and  welcomed  by  songs  oX  the  diurch,  the  crowd  shouting  the 
eoii]deC*  composed  in  honour  of  her  original  purity. 

We  are  told  in  a  passage  which  follows  this  description^  that  the 
Silversmiths'  Company  gave  a  masqfuerade  in  honour  of  the  same  religious 
mystery,  in  which  there  figured — 

A  Fame  on  horseback,  attended  by  six  lacqueys,  Hercules  and  Julins  Cesar  on 
horseback  (what  had  they  to  do  with  the  \^Tgin  ?)  a  party  of  Ethiopians  on  horse- 
back, headed  by  the  king  of  Abyssinia ;  a  party  of  Indians,  headed  by  Montezuma ;  a 
party  of  Bomans  with  the  imperial  Laharum ;  a  party  of  the  Patriarchs  from  Adam  to 
Noah  ;  the  kings  of  France,  firom  St  Louis  to  the  reigning  monarch ;  and  the  flunfly  of 
Austria  from  Rodolph  to  Philip  IV. 

To  make  any  serious  reflections  on  these  exhibitions  would  either  ap- 
pear a  burlesque  upon  good  sense^  or  expose  one  to  participate  iu  the  ridi- 
cule which  they  are  calculated  to  excite.  We  cannot  however  refrain 
from  making  a  single  remark  or  two.  In  the  first  place  it  should  not 
be  foi^otten  that  this  scriptural  tournament  and  solemn  revelry  were  not 
only  arranged  with  a  religious  object^  but  actually  composed  part  of  a 
religious  rejoicing.  What  connection  with  the  sober  duties  of  Bfe,  or 
what  influence  over  the  moral  conduct  of  man^  can  such  a  religion 
possess  }  In  the  second  place>  it  ouj^t  to  be  observed^  that  this  exhibi- 
tion took  place  not  in  an  age  of  darkness,  nor  in  a  country  of  barbarians, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  one  of  the  most 
dvilused  nations  of  the  world — a  nation  which  had  attained  and  just 
passed  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  while  its  literature  had  reached  a  point 
f£  perfection  from  which  it  has  subsequently  declined,  after  Lope  de 
Vega  had  conferred  on  its  stage  its  richest  and  most  varied  treasures,  and 
af^  Cervantes,  who  had  long  inhabited  Seville  (and  who  had  died  the 
year  before),  had  pubUshed  those  immortal  works,  which  added  the  read- 
ing public  of  Europe  to  the  mass  of  his  Spanish  admirers.  Seville,  whfdi 
has  been  deservedly  called  the  cradle  of  every  species  of  talent,  was  then 
nearly  the  most  wealthy  and  most  cultivated  dty  of  the  Spanish  mo« 


*  TUs  couplet  wa  hava  given  before  in  a  note. 
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iiarchy  ;  ani  this  exhibition^  absurd  as  it  is,  wa4  no  (loubt  plltmied  ind 
arranged  by  soctie  pious  poet  or  learned  monk,  whose  works  always  com- 
manded  popular  applause  on  similar  occasions.  Viewed  in  connectian 
with  these  circumstances,  its  jumble  of  scripture  and  fietble — ^its  coUectim 
of  characters  taken  at  random  from  the  Bible,  famishes  a  strikiiig  proof 
of  the  intellectual  degradation  and  moral  darkness  which  the  Inqtriaition 
had  occasioned  among  an  otherwise  intelligent,  active,  and  ardent  people. 
In  the  third  place,  chivalry  must  have  begun  to  decline,  and  its  for- 
malities to  be  forgotten  before  our  Lcultf  was  allowed  in  person  to  enter 
the  lists.  Ladies,  ecclesiastics,  and  minors,  fought  by  their  diiimpioiisi; 
and  not  by  their  own  lances.  The  Virgin  ^ould  have  had  Ae  privilege 
of  her  sex.  Why  did  the  Angel  Michael  not  offer  her  the  succour  of  hi« 
heavenly  tempered  steel  ?  Why  was  she  defied  by  king  Jeroboam  and 
his  second,  Idolatry  ?  The  result  was  to  be  sure  happy — the  Virgin  put 
her  foot  on  the  neck  of  her  adversary ;  but  what  would  have  become  of 
the  immaculate  conception  had  she  been  vanqui^ed?  It  makte  one 
shudder  to  think  of  it. 


f  DEATH  IN  THE  GALLIPOT. 

In  tliese  days  of  universal  light,  it  is  most  necessary,  proper,  and 
meritorious,  that  every  man  should  ascend  or  be  ^oved  up  to  a  higlier 
rank  in  tociety  than  that  in  which  he  was  bom ;  but  that  is  tko  reattm 
why  he  should  poison  hs  nei^bours.  It  is  liecessny  that  the  j^hikiB- 
ikidpf  expended  on  dimbiAg  boys  should  eiiable  them  to  dimb  h0m 
dimlieys  to  chancellorship^,  from  bei^a^  ground  t6  above  tl£e  douAi; 
but  Uiat  is  not  a  valid  reason  why  any  ja&a  sfaoiild  poison  his  ndghbour. 
Bemuse  we  are  all  flogged  st  Westminster  attd  Etoih,  it  is  necessafty 
that  wt  should  all  be  supposed  to  know  Latin ;  but  what  right  does  thfet 
ooitfer  on  any  man  to  poison  his  neighbour.  And  though  the  'vHsdomtf 
our  oDcetMn  fottnd^  corporations,  and  though  corporations  are  aa  stupid 
as  our  wise  ancestors  wei^,  and  thoiugh  they  hold  f^  by  old  castomft 
lest  the  cloth  should  be  torn  off  with  the  lace,  tod  thougih  they  wrap 
fehemselves  up  in  mystery,  we  maintain  that  none  df  diese  are  sdfficieni 
reasons  for  tdlowing  any  man  to  f)oison  his  neighbour. 

Now,  thmigh  forty  men  who  have  nbt  leafnt  physic  at  Okibrd  and 
Cambridge  (fbr  die  plain  reason  t^t  it  is  not  tau|^  and  is  Hot  to  \m 
leamt  there)  choose  to  «ell  thd)r  house  ih  Warwick  Laile,  build  another  in 
Suffidk-street,  mtkt  a  long  apeeeh  in  Latin  which  no  toe  undtiMlA^ 
give  a  breftkfkst  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  write  their  orders  M  Latin 
that  is  not  mtelligible,  to  people  ^ho  could  not  understand  it  if  it  were^ 
ve  aver  that  these  kvo  not  justifiable  reasons  why  any  man  should  p^^sca 
his  neighbour.  Nor,  because  an  apothecary,  an  apothecarius,  a  man  who 
keeps  a  shop,  an  apotheca,  a  depositary  Of  -drugs,  diboflbs  to  set  himsdf 
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up  as  a  phjA^aa;  nor  because  sBodier  man  cdling  Jibnielf  a  akeaedst 
(alas !  poor  chemiBtry !)  chooses  to  become  an  apothecaly^  nor  because  he 
cannot  read  Latin  himself^  and  because  the  names  of  his  poisons  are 
writteii  in  dog  Latii^  dc^  and  curtailed^  and  that  thej  are  all  huddled 
together  on  shelves  and  in  gallipots ;  nor  because  he  also  begms  to  prac- 
tise phyitc,  or  is  too  much  of  a  goatleman  to  stand  behind  his  own 
counter^  and  hires  boys  to  do  it  at  the  wages  of  a  footman,  are  all  these 
any  reasons  why  he  should  poison  his  neighbour? 

Such  poisonings  are  the  consequences,  among  the  consequences,  of 
that  spirit-stirring  ambition  to  rise  a  grade,  or  more  grades,  (as  Jonathan 
would  say)  cm  the  ladder  of  society,  to  make,  make,  money,  "  rem, 
quocunqiie  modo ;"  to  buy  cheap,  in  short,  and  sell  dear,  according  to 
the  Tery  spirit  and  essence  of  comm^oe. 

There  is  not  a  week  passes,   in  which  some  one  is  not  poisoned, 

by  '^  a  mistake  in  the  medicine,"  as  it  is  genteelly  and  tenderly  called, 

in  this  age  of  politeness,  and  of  all  manner  of  mincing,  from  a  '^  nds- 

taka  **  to  a  ^^  faux  pas."     In  plain  terms,  the  man  is  poisoned,  killed, 

umdared,  by  the  blunder  or  negligence  of  the  apothecaiy,  the  chemist, 

«r  the  cheaiist'i  boy.    And  the  pec^e  submit  to  all  this  as  quietly 

as  if  it  was  part  of  the  necessary  and  irremediaUe  law  of  Nature. 

<'  Desdi  in  the  pot "  is  a  J^st  to  ^ese  <'  deaths  in  the  gallipot"— in  the 

gilMpot,  in  the  phial,  in  the  pill  box,  in  the  elegantly  folded  and  dat- 

tmed  Mtof  paper,  which  issue  weekly  from  the  apothecas  of  ^hugs 

and  deatruetion  that  haunt  every  alley,  eveiy  street,  and  every  comer, 

inunmmting  with  their  portentous  ^md  ghastly  Hghts  the  ciroumamfaiait 

Jarkneai.    You  think,  reader,  that  what  we  say  is  rathor  ^*  splenetic"or 

^Tash ;"  nbt  at  all, though  these  and  harsher  terms  will  be  api^ied  to  us — 

auffiee  it,  that  we  ktiam  it.    And  so  dote  the  public ;  but  it  does  not 

know  the  half,  the  tenth,  the  twentieth.    Oxalic  add  for  salts,  saltpetre 

lor  nits,  butter  of  antimony  for  antimonial  wine,  arsenic  for  antimonial 

powder,  ammonia  enfarooatioQ  fbr  a  draught,  laudanum  for  any  thisg ; 

cf  tiiese,  or  some' of  these,  the  puUic  knows  every  month,  or  every  six 

inontlis;  but  it  does  not  know  them  aU,  and  it  does  not  know  of  many 

mote,  and  it  does  not  know  one  case  in  ten,  twenty,  a  hundred,  where 

4hese  "  mistakes"  occur,  where  people  are  poisoned,  killed,  and  buried, 

and  where  the  disease  or  the  doctor,  not  the  apothecary  nor  the  chemist, 

gets  the  Uame. 

It  is  a  crying  evil,  and  it  does  demand  a  remedy.  It  is  not  a  mon^ 
since  a  lady  of  rank  was  kiUed  by  swallowing  ammonia  prescribed  to  be 
used  externally.  It  is  not  much  more  since  Mr.  Owen,  the  artist,  was 
poisoned  hy  laudanum,  similarly  misnamed.  The  fate  cf  the  late 
Piimate  of  Ireland  is  not  forgotten.  But  what  are  these  to  the  crowds 
who  never  come  to  light.  In  our  own  e3q)erienee,  and  a  most  limited 
one  it  has  been,  we  have  seen  twenty  such  cases  for  one  of  which  the 
public  has  known.  We  have  inquired  among  our  medical  friends  fbr 
^^stimony,  and  we  have  found  it;  testimony  that  would  make  your 
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TOiteri  ahuddoE.  Atid  those  frieods  b»re  Kucdir  exmqpted,  among 
them>  a  man,  or  a  shop.  From  one  or  otber,  we  aie  asaired  that  nook 
mistakes  hare  happened  in  ahnost  every  one  of  the  greatest  shops  in 
London.  But  we  are  desired  not  to  give  names^  and  we  mual  obey. 
And  yet  this  seems  a  specimen  of  that  false  delicacy  which  would  rather 
that  the  innocent  should  suffer  than  that  a  culpfit  should  meet  his  just 
jeward. 

And  from  the  evidences  which  we  have  collected^  we  have  also  found 
enors  proving  that  nothing  but  the  extremest  ignorance  or  the  grossest 
carelessness  could  have  committed  them;  substances  subsdtated  for 
others  the  most-  perfectly  dissimilar,  and  the  misplacement  of  labels 
where  it  would  have  been  supposed  impossible  to  misplace  them.  What 
else  but  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  nature  or  aqiect  of  these  dangerous 
substances  could  compound  a  drau^t  of  arsenic  and  water,  could 
substitute  saltpetre  cast  into  bullets,  or  sal  prunella,  for  common  saltc^ 
antimonial  powder  for  ipecacuanha,  muriate  of  antimony  for  antimonial 
wine,  laudanum  for  almost  every  thing,  and  much  more  that  we  need 
not  enumerate.  One  of  our  evidences  has  informed  us  that,  in  a 
medicine  chest  containing  six  bottles,  four  were  wrong,  and  that  from 
the  very  largest  shop  in  London, 

Sickness  is  a  sufficiently  serious  evil ;  and  it  is  hard  to  think  that,  like 
poor  Owen,  we  are  recovering  from  it  to  die  of  the  remedies.  Whj 
does  not  the  legislature  interfere ;  it  is  always  interferii^  and  with  lev 
reason.  The  apothecary  was  originally  the  dispenser  of  drugs,  and  often 
themaker;  he  understood  his  trade,  and  attended  to  it.  So  he  does  still 
in  France,  and  elsewhere^  In  England,  he  must  be  a  physician,  forsooth, 
a  physician  without  education  or  study,  without  either  practioe  or  exp^ 
rience  than  that  of  having  folded  papers  and  tied  packthread  for  seven 
years;  and  his  own  trade,  that  which  he  has  undertaken  to  perform,  a 
most  dangerous  trade,  is  left  to  mean  hirelings  and  idle  boys,  ignarant 
and  careless,  ofben  so  careless  that  they  will  neither  weigh  a  sdid  nor 
measure  a  liquid.  The  chemist,  as  he  is  called, — chemist  indeed — st^ 
into  the  place  of  the  apothecaiy,  and  he  too  hy  degrees  becomes  a 
physician,  and  leaves  his  business,  in  rotation,  to  similar  hands.  Bo^ 
study  to  procure  assistants  or  workmen  at  the  lowest  wages,  and  the 
consequences  are  obvious. 

The  foolish  and  coxcombical  custom  of  writing  prescriptions  in  Latin, 
and,  in  some  measure,  of  naming  substances  in  abbreviated  Latin,  is 
perhaps  a  minor  evil,  but  it  is  one.  The  hireling  cannot  read  Latin ; 
and  though  he  may  discover  the  names  and  the  substances,  he  olten 
cannot  translate  the  directions  to  the  patient.  Surely  these  at  least 
might  be  given  in  English,  as  is  the  case  in  Scotland,  wiser  an  this 
point  at  least.  Hence  the  gross  and  dangerous  blunders  which  occur 
every  day.  But  the  Latin  does  not  now  serve  even  the  purpose  of  c«o- 
eealment  from  the  patient,  if  that  is  its  object ;  since  every  patient  can 
contrive  to  read  his  prescription,  in  ^  country  where  all  know  physic,  or 
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about  it.    Let  tkeColle^  show  that  it  haa  good  aenseenoog^' to  1 
this  Billy  reHc  of  mystery  and  barbarism. 

But  let  the  legislature  interfere  also^  as  it  very  properly  does  in 
France^  where  no  Pharmaden  can  practise,  and  where  he  most  attend  to 
his  shop.  Why  sAumld  not  errors  of  this  nature  be  visited  with  penal- 
lies,  if  nothing  else  will  keep  apothecaries  to  their  duty.  The  man  who 
throws  a  beam  from  a  house  into  the  street,  is  subject  to  the  penalties  of 
law;  he  who  deals  in  danger,  and  does  not  take  every  precaution  againift 
it,  is  a  proper  object  of  criminal  l^klation,  and  the  more  so  when  the 
fticilities  and  the  frequency  are  considered  ;  the  difficulty  of  detection^ 
aad  the  fearful  consequences  of  n^Iect — consequences  involving  no  less 
than  human  life.  These  are  the  contingencies  attending  crime^  which 
justify  penalties  peculiarly  severe,  as  the  law  acknowledges  in  its  generd 
lovctice ;  and  they  are  circumstances  which  cause  the  legislator  to  visit 
minor  crimes  with  the  severity  due  only  to  greater  ones.  Let  us  hope 
that  another  parliament  will  not  pass  without  investigating  a  subjcMSt 
which  has  long  loudly  called  for  its  notice  and  care.  We  are  confident 
that  one  or  two  examples  of  justice  would  correct  the  evil  for  ever ;  and 
they  are  not  severe  laws  which  effect  their  purpose  by  means  of  partial 
suffering,  and  which,  with  transient  or  limited  severity,  produce  per<* 
manent  and  solid  good. 


APPROVED  METHODS  OF  SETTING  HOUSES  ON  FIRE, 

If  a  man  sets  his  house  on  fire,  says  a  Spanish  proverb,  he  warmn  his 
fingers  and  drives  the  rats  out.  So  that,  as  the  moralists  aver,  there  is 
no  evil  which  is  not  productive  of  good.  The  Spaniard  has  been  very 
kind  in  trying  to  help  the  lame  dog  of  a  moralist  over  this  stile ;  but 
really,  except  for  the  sake  of  the  carpenter  and  masons,  we  do  not  see 
any  vast  advantages  to  be  gained  by  burning  down  our  houses,  although 
it  is  a  tolerably  prevailing  fashion,  as  Mortimer-street  testified  not  very 
long  ago.  It  is  a  day  of  lamentation  to  the  Directors  of  the  Sun,  and  the 
Hand  in  Hand,  and  the  Norwich,  and  the  other  hundred  offices,  who, 
receiving  by  drops  and  dribblets,  must  return  by  bucketfuUs,  that,  like 
Phoenixes,  we  may  rise  from  our  ashes  in  all  the  splendour  of  new  brick, 
fre^  plaster,  and  stinking,  not  fresh,  paint. 

Yes ;— no,— -we  had  forgotten.  A  warm  fire  bums  down  the  plague,  as 
it  did  in  London  of  yore— the  itch,  as  it  lately  did  in  Edinburgh— and 
those  confounded,  long,  intricate,  unsettled,  unintelligible,  questionable, 
unsettleable.  Custom-house  accounts  (thanks  to  Colonel  Kelly)  whose 
fiery  fate  filled  with  rejoicings  the  Custom-house  clerks,  and  the 
Treasury  clerks,  and  tlie  BoaAl  of  Customs,  and  the  Receiver-General 
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rf  Oiwd  AcocmiitB^  nid  Mr.  Joltti  Chirks  Merries,  fl^^ 
to  lus  Majesty's  Customs^  God  be  praised  for  all  his  mercies.  O  si  sb 
mtiAtu  U  the  race  of  the  Kelly's  extrnct  ?  Is  Indra,  the  God  of  fire, 
dead  ?  or  does  he  bat  snore  to  the  soft  Riding  of  Ganges,  dreanm^  <tf 
Us  next  Avatar,  when  perdiance  the  Excise  shall  f(^w  the  Cmtoxas, 
and  the  Stamp-office  the  Excise,  and  when  Board  after  Board,  tet  fi^ed 
In  defiance  of  Hume  and  Cobbett,  shall,  after  long  days  of  daifaen, 
iJhow  a  light  to  enlighten  the  people^  smd  when  ^e  Trinity-Houae  sfadi 
become  nnquenohable  in  all  ^e  waters  of  its  mare  clausuMy  and  wtei 
the  Chancery  and  the  Six  Clerks  riiall  meet  the  judgment  they  never 
^ve,  and  with  the  papers  "  they're  so  rich  in,  light  a  fire  in  Midubef s 
kitchen." 

But  alas,  to  what  purpose  bums  the  Custom-house,  unless  tlteCortoBS 
bam  too.  Though  we  tdiould  carbonise  the  Six  Clerks,  and  decomposed 
Chanoelknr,  other  Cletks,  other  Chancellors,  will  springftom  their  aahei; 
tiie  gas  which  distills  from  the  pink  slippered  Vice  will  consolidBte,  like 
^e  Uue  soMte  of  the  Genie,  into  fresh  Vices,  and  new  Masteta  will  fli 
wheii9  Masters  Mkt  before^  swallowing  up  the  estates  of  the  widow  and 
ecptea,  ea«h,  all,  draififaig,  like  leociies  that  have  lost  their  tails,  tka 
purieft  of  clieiits^  like  vampires,  sUently' extracting  the  life,  the  faeait, 
die  soul,  from  the  weary  and  wasted  expectant,  bailding  dmna^fes^ 
like  iqhneumans  into  caterpillars,  into  the  bodies  of  their  smtors,  and, 
fattened  with  their  blood,  their  marrow,  dieir  intestines,  their  brains, 
their  hearts,  their  lungs,  thdr  livers,  rejecting  the  empty  skin  as  a 
thing  of  nought ;  judgii^  as  they  would  be  judged,  as  knowing  fiiS 
well  thfitthe  longer  shall  be  protracted  the  decision  of  Minos,  Bhada- 
manthus,  and  0£acu8,  that  delay  is  dear  gain  to  them. 

Alas>  tibat  fire  is  such  a  physical  substance.  It  is,  indeed,  O  Great 
Boyal  Society,  in  spite  of  diy  squabbles,  and  experiments,  and  dmianBi, 
in  spite  of  t^y  great  Sir  Hum,  and  thy  Rumford,  with  his  Rumfordi^ 
and  the  baking  of  diy  Blagden,  and  all  thy  other  Hums.  Else  why 
does  it  only  boil  potatoes  and  roast  1^  of  mutton,  and  bom  Person's 
Lexicon  and  Colonel  Kelly,  and  oonvert  into  smoke  and  charcoal  kng 
aocoonts  and  short  accounts,  and  cockets,  and  entries,  leaving  die 
Bietaphysieal  soul  existing,  fresh,  new,  renovated,  ready  fm  more  mis- 
chief, as  the  souls  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  Board  ci  Trade,  and 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Privy  Council,  will  hereafter  be,  when  tliey  have 
jhuffled  off  their  mortal  coil;  provided  they  can  find  any  misdbkf 
to  do.    O  far  a  metaphysical  fire  and  no  Insurance-offices. 

After  aH,  a  foe  is  a  fine  thing.  It  furnishes  patents  to  Sir  William 
Congreve,  and  fees  therefore  to  Mr.  Pooley  and  the  Attorney-General, 
and  work  to  the  carpenters,  and  the  bricklayers,  and  the  hodmen,  and 
to  Mr.  Whitehead's  lime-works  at  Purfieet,  and  it  enables  bankrupts  to 
cheat  their  creditors,  and  rogues  to  cheat  the  insurance,  and  finds 
employment  for  Mr.  Bramah  and  the  hose  makers,  and  produces  a  stamp 
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«ad  Ibr  glutting  broken  legs  to  the  students  at  St.  Tliomas's,  and  for  all  tiw 
i^ater  companies  to  squabble  about  tbeir  respective  superioritieit  And 
then  it  generates  a  new  water  bill  in  £dinbui|^,  so  tliat  d»  Modem 
Athens  tnay  perhaps  learn  in  time  to  wash  its  face  and  hands,  and  to 
dhsmita  its  nigfat-Siiidtting  flowers^  and  it  fumidies  paragfa|dis  to  tlMr 
newspapers  during  the  slafi  days ;  and  last,  not  least,  has  it  not  made  w 
take  up  our  blunted  pen  ? 

And  then^  what  a  firework  is  a  fire.     Pyroteohnj  is  a  jest  to  Dnxry* 

Lfane  ;  M^  Hengler  is  but  as  the  illuminatioB  of  a  tobaoco-pipe ;  @k 

WilHain  Congreve's  Chinese  bridge  was  but  as  tlie  crackling  of  thonw 

beneath  l^e  pot>  to  Covent-Garden,  and  the  Custom-house,  and  Ludgat«*> 

bill^  and  Mortuner-sSreet.    There  are  the  crackling,  and  die  burning, 

and  the  biasing,  ind  the  water,  and  the  buckets^  and  the  engines,  mi 

the  swternig^  and  the  crowding,  and  the  thieving,  and  the  niobbiii(^ 

and  ^ve  crying,  and  the  runnings  and  the  ladders,  and  the  eouslaliles^ 

md  ihe  guards,  and  the  dirty  water  stnandng  thiough  the  stR^ts,  a«d 

the  jinglmg,  and  rattling,  and  trotting  of  the  fiie^engiitts,  and  the 

jMurish  teadle  Awakened  out  of  his  sound  s)e^  and  the  k^^s  of  thedbaith 

Lansing,  and  the  Chttdiwardeas  in  a  heat,  and  ^Mtherbeda  to  cateh  ihfd 

Icttng^  and  fire-escapes  to  break  their  neoks,  and  rraooving  of  dtatis^ 

beds,  tables,  pots,  pans,  and  dittdten,  and  the  women  screaming  and 

wlaiiging  tiieir  haiuls,  and  stados  of  chimieyB  fidllng,  and  a  gioodi*^ 

shop  with  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  in  the  garret,  and  the  firenlensufibeated^ 

burnt,  breaking  their  legs,  heads,  arms,  ribs,  thighs,  and  all  the  apothe- 

oa^nes  shotthig  up  dieir  ifaops  and  running  away,  lest  Uiey  lAionld  g«t 

plenty  of  woik  and  no  fees.    What  a  noUe  tiling  is  a  fife4 

But  thalis  no  reason  why  we  shooM  set  our  houses  on  fixe.  A  fisw 
nnnor  inconreniences  attend  these  experiments  occasionally,  and  tber^ 
fore  ¥re  ktt  aboat  to  tdl  our  readan  how  to  contrive  the  burning  ef 
iSieir  own  hdoses.  Esqserto  crede — credite.  In  each  and  Sn  all  of  thcae 
seVefdi  Wfcya^  w^  have  burnt  down,  dt  ^se  set  on  mre  without  burnu^' 
dow^,  e^Htear  our  owii  houses  or  other  peofde's  houses,  besides  sundry 
arsenals,  stables,  dodr-yards,  churches,  imis  of  court,  powder-m^h^ 
tsSlow  diaa^en'  riiops,  labwatories,  and  sundry  other  erections  tot 
qiiot,  tales  ^fuales. 

Twke  we  have  set  fire  to  our  bed^— -twice ! — ^three  ^nes,  by  the 
very  hnidabte  practiee  of  reading  romances,  ^  |Metice  mudi  appifoi^  by 
young  Indies  and  young  hMBes*  maids.  So  did  Lady  Ft«denck  Gaitt|heB» 
at  Coombbank;  wherefore  she  was  burnt,  together  with  heir  dnUi^bevw 
There  iStt  two  modeft  of  gaihmg  f hift  end,  anft  the  ^sEperknent  Mioeeeds 
best  v/hen  the  curtains  Are  made  of  musHn ;  k  does  fiot  ^answfir  atadss 
if  they  are  of  cBmity.  We  do  not  counsel  any  young  ladies,  giVfjH 
to  nocturnal  romance,  %o  permit  moreen ;  partly  because  it  is  hot,  old 
^^tshiimed,  ^d  ungentcel,  besides  obstructing  our  cotton  manufactories, 
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^  fNurtl J  btcmiae  tht  eipaimmt  will  Mtlaisljr  ftil*  aad  tbal  if  tb* 
hoaae-maid  baa  forgotten  the  towels,  ^ef  cannot  wipe  their  fiweaoii  the 
<Mtt4iini> 

There  are  two  or  three  modes  of  pofoming  this  ezpeiiment.  The 
efemtor  may  place  the  candle  by  the  bed-side,  en  a  chair  or  a  taUe,  and 
su&r  the  curtain,  which  must  not  be  card^y  looped  up,  to  &11  down 
on  it,  or  she  may  take  the  candle  into  the  bed  itself  and  fall  nikwp,  or 
lean  over  it  in  her  night-cap  and  do  the  same  thing,  or  forget  to  snuff  it, 
aod  allow  the  mushroom  to  tumble  into  her  pocket-handkerchief,  or  to 
become  a  thief.  Ingenious  experimenters  will  discover  other  modes  of 
operating ;  and  it  is  a  very  good  way  to  hcAd  a  candle  in  the  hand  when 
getting  into  bed,  and  to  whisk  it  past  the  curtains.  It  is  a  sort  of 
corollary  from  this  mode,  that  without  going  to  bed,  my  lady's  maid,  or 
the  house-maid*  should  similarly  make  up  the  bed,  or  make  it  down, 
which  is  the  proper  j^rase,  with  the  candle  in  one  hand,  and  she  may 
then  whisk  it  along  the  bed  curtains  or  the  dimity  window  curtains,  or 
At  down  on  the  bed  wiA  it  in  her  hand ;  all  of  which  modes  we  have 
known  highly  suocessfisl. 

Siould  the  experiaieat  b^much  desired,  eqpedal  care  must  be  taken 
ikat  nocandle  has  a  gbss  shade ;  and  if  it  should  succeed,  the  windows 
and  doors  must  immediately  be  opened,  and  the  party  must  scveam  and 
tun  down  stairs ;  for  we  have  known  the  experiment  utterly  £ul  fay 
the  ai^ication,  in  time,  of  the  water  jug,  <ir  by  squeeaing  the  diseased 
part  in  a  towel,  or  by  pulling  down  the  curtains,  or  shutting  the  deov 
close  and  leaving  the  room  quietly. 

Thus  much  respecting  beds  and  curtains,  and  thus  much  as  to  young 
ladies  when  they  set  up  to  operate  on  houses.  On  themselves,  they 
possess  other  modes  of  experimenting,  by  means  of  muslin,  whether  in  the 
form  of  gowns,  caps,  or  handkerchiefs.  Such,  for  example,  as  sittiag 
or  standing  near  a  wood  fire,  particularly  if  it  be  oak  and  has  the  baik 
on,  or  fir,  which  answers  nearly  as  well,  or  standing  by  any  fixe  when 
it  bums  well,  and  there  is  an  open  door  or  window,  and  no  ^uard,  or 
reading  a  romance  with  the  knees  inside  the  fender,  or  med^tadng  over 
one  with  the  chin  on  the  hand  and  the  candle  under  the  cap.  And  ia 
all  these  cases,  should  the  lady  prove  as  inflammable  as  the  roolanoe  and 
the  candle  are  inflammatory,  she  should  scream  and  run  out  of  die  room* 
by  which  means  it  is  probable  she  will  serve  as  a  torch  for  the  cwisaoM, 
at  the  chair  covers,  or  the  sofas,  or  the  bed,  if  there  hnqypen  to  Jbe  one 
present,  and  by  which  means  also  she  wiU  ensure  perfect  successes  to  her 
own  person. 

But  the  fair  sex,  not  being  ladies,  young  or  old,  possesses  ^  other 
resources,  in  the  shape  of  nursery  maids,  laundry  maids,  kitdien  linaids, 
maids  of  all  work,  or  maids  of  no  work,  such  as  are  the  housek^^MT 
who  keeps  a  deputy,  and  my  lady's  maid.  It  is  necessary  that  the  nur- 
sery maid  should  have  a  fire,  or  how  should  eke  boil  the  infant's  pa|b  ^ 
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make  a  <' omifortaUe  drop  of  tea"  for  herself  And  she  mtuC  ktit^  k 
alive  all  nighty  that  she  may  dry  ^e  doois.  Or  rather^  because  that  it 
toomuch  tiouUe,  she  makes  a  roaring  fire  before  she  goes  to  bed^  tiie 
douts  begin  to  singe^  the  clnldren  and  the  nurse  try  which  shall  snom 
the  loudest>  the  douts  flame>  the  horse  takes  fire,  so  does  the  wainsoo^ 
and  then  the  ceiHng,  and  then  *^  the  neighbours  are  alarmed,  and  erf 
out.  Fire,"  and  a  successful  experiment  is  die  result. 

If  the  child  should  have  had  occasion  to  take  Godfrey's  Cordia]  or 
Daffy's  Elixir,  it  is  proper  to  leave  a  candle  burning  all  night,  and  it 
is  impossible  that  it  can  be  safer  any  where  than  on  a  mahogany  table, 
because  mahogany  is  an  incombustible  wood,  just  as  hzch  is.  ^ 
degrees,  a  thief  gets  into  the  (iandle,  it  gutters  down  the  smooth  cyliih*. 
drical  tallow,  fioats  gesatlj  on  the  Riding  stream  along  the  candletricfc^ 
settles  on  the  table,  and,  behold !  the  incombustiUe  becomes  a  lamp,  the 
lamp  takes  fire,  so  does  tl^  house.  If  any  one  doubts  that  we  set  our 
camp  table  on  fire  by  this  very  process,  and  were  very  near  burning  down 
Swialey  camp,  he  may  apply  to  ^e  Quarter-master  General's  depart- 
ment. 

But  we  can  instruct  tl&e  nursery  maid,  the  laundry  maid,  the  kitdien 
maid,  all  the  maids>  how  to  efifect  their  purposes  in  another  way,  not 
lessefficadous,  and  as  little  suqiected.  When  a  kettle  is  to  be  lifted  off 
tile  fire,  it  is  i^  to  be  hot  in  the  handle,  and  to  bum  the  fingers.  A 
towel  is  a  convenieiit  intermedium.  The  towel,  being  dry,  dry  and 
kot,  isseiMd  on  I7  the  point  oi  a  fiame,  or  a  spark,  and  it  is  then  proper 
to  throw  it  over  a  chair  back,  or  into  acomer,  or  into  any  other  incom- 
Imstible  place.  The  spark  spreads  into  a  eirde,  as  it  does  in  a  tinder 
box,  or  wanders  about  like  the  parson  and  the  derk  when  a  diild  ^  has 
burnt  to  tinder  some  stale  last  yearns  news,"  and,  in  due  time,  the 
engmes  arrive,  and  Nobody  has  set  the  house  on  fire.  We  Touch  for  the 
aoocess  of  the  experimoit,  because  it  once  succeeded  perfectly  with  us  on 
afait  of  wainscot. 

All  these  methods,  however,  bear  a  certain  air  of  vulgarity ;  for  whidi 
reason  we  diall  point  out  at  least  one  elegant  mode  of  efibcting  this 
desiraUe  object.  Being  founded  on  optical  prindples,  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  BceeptMe  to  the  ladies  who  have  learnt  their  Ologies,  who  know  the 
length  of  Captain  Rater's  pendulum,  think  Captain  Basil  HaU  a  greater 
man  than  Cook,  and  Frobiflher  and  Raleigh  united,  Barrow  of  ^e 
Admiralty  and  ^e  Quarterly,  Uie  first  of  human  writers,  past,  present, 
and  to  OMne,  and  the  Quarterly  itself  the  pink,  or  sink,  of  all  human 
Bcienoe,  human  literature,  human  knowledge,  besides  theology,  polMct» 
and  puffing. 

This  expedient  is  perfectly  Galilean,  and  consists  in  choosing  a 
globular  decanter,  which  is  to  be  filled  vdth  water  (ladies,  die  water 
needs  not  be  distiQed),  and  then  placing  it,  on  some  sunshiny  day,  sup- 
posing tlvat  such  a  thing  erer  happens  in  England,  in  the  sunshine,  <m  a 
table,  in  a  window,  covered  (the  table)  with  a  fair  toilette  table^doth. 
The  focus  (that  is  the  word),  concentrating  the  sun  beams,  and — ^in 
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it  happen  twiae.  At  to  other  fckntific  anl  rhwrnml  locn^  rfpnriiMim 
Ike  fiaoe  vesults,  suck  as  by  a  ftophorus  bottle>  lor  a  bottk  of 
fvysiimtic  matehet,  they  are  too  ndgar  to  be  IntfiedHoedl  n^  w  pMh 
Jbund  a  treatise  as  this.  Nor  need  we  infom  sehod-hiif «  ham  ihef 
PMy  manage  for  the  same  purposes  hj  gunpowder  and  squilw,  mtt  ire 
profess  to  deal  only  in  the  ohacuier  and  more  pmfoiuid  e^p^dMts  ftr 
iKoiling  tirbat  the  Jawjen  caH  Arson. 

That  is  ^e  reason  why  we  leooenmend  the  use  of  rut  cmt^ecsy  or  fim 
that  learned  treatise  relaCive  t»  the  apprdiending  or  fugtlatiag  "  ditl 
ftnpleasant  aaimal  called  the  rat/'  put  fordi  by  Ihe  Ht/^  Lords  Compii- 
.woers  of  His  Mi^yesty's  Admiralty^  price  one  guinea^  the  hoMiir  ft 
inventing  which  is,  howerer,  disputed  by  our  friend  in  the  8tnai 
whose  oommeaitary  we  hare  qpot^  but  idioae  name  we  have  unlnckilf 
iorgotten.  For  it  is  mert  certain^  we  having  seen  it  with  oar  o«m  eyes, 
that^ds  ^  most  unpleasant  aniBMd  *  has  not  only  a  kaig  tail,  hit  has  a 
.^reat  afieotion  fo  tallow  eandlea,  particalarly  when  the  eook  is 
of  her  pantry>  and  the  population  presses  hard  on  the  meana  of  i 
ante,  as  Mr.  MalthjOs  says  in  lis  dmpter,  ^'aneat''  Ae  awwRmng  of 
rats.  And  actually,  whetlmr  it  is  that  said  rat  is  deairooa  iof  hamg 
M^athiaaapper,  or  that,  like  a  celelnsated  wor^  of  yon,  haisi 
Aosttuff  a  candle  willh  his  fingem,  wehavesaeouor  didsae^'Ui9< 
(aa  being  abom  half  askep  or  half  Bwake,  it  maMen  not  vhiA)  ssii 
e,  hdng  stfaout  an  icMdi  and-tiueteqnarteis  leng,  oombaalittf  at  the 
extremity,  oUt  of  the  canAestick,  hy  iteea  af  acau^  and  s«i 
aandle  did  bear  in  his  maiUBhlps,  to  hit  vetnat,  nest,  ot  hds,  aaid  cenife 
bmng  then  and  tibeie  in  a  state  of  ignition,  when.  If  it  had  net  ben 
€BtuigaiBhed  in  lr4$uilu,  as  alien  goods  are  aomaHiBies  chiftohed  fcy  Ui 
JIajeat/s  cruisers^  heaven  only  kndws,  as  Mr-  Speaker  Onahiwr  wise^ 
lemaxlnd,  What  woiddbave  been  the  aeaapqaeneeB. 

The  cook,  the  kitchen  maid,  the  scullery  maid,  tha  whale  g«ai 
taOing  in  Ores  and  the  great  art  of  nutiilion,  pewias  auoh  <#nooi 
flwans  ti  tiiieir  own,  of  making  fiaeworka  of  any  dimemjwng,  auils^  H 
A^  acsbs  of  their  respective  houses,  that  we  consider  itbefOithag 
dSgsaly  lo  descmd  ftr  into  lihar  r^ions.  Yet  we  think  wa  jean  lea^ 
tkie>eook  one  eKpalient  unknown  to  her,  a  diaoovexy  of  a»r  awn,  sni<P 
iriilDh  we  pifile  dumelvesas  much  as  if  we  had  found  out  a  nairi|px»n«t 
ftabe  put  on,  but  taken  off.  We  dare  say  that  she,  or  b^  d#ee  nathMF 
Ast  dhaccoal  possesses  a  self  /combuatiUUty,  ot  an  inhiient  prioeipiaef 
ayantaneous  ignition,  arising  fsom  ils  pyn^horivd  piopeasitjwip  and 
these  depending  on  the  presence  of  potassium,  though  how  that  haffets 
:to|{M  thine  is  another  matter,  if,  therefore,  on  any  patftioiilar  4afrdM 
fcitohen  should  prove  on  fire,  she  had  better  accuse  the  potassium,  as  jt 
will  aa ve  her  own  bacon ;  and  if  her  master  and  watrass  do  not  afiettbe 
omnpany  of  firemen,  they  may  possibly  «  hxA  to  it,"  and  ta)ia  aiiat» 
which  we  assure  them  is  very  seriou^»  nevertbdess  and  natwtthstffodi^^ 

And  while  we  are  on  the  abs^ruaer  matters  of  our  subject,  we  ni^^ 
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Itfive  Md  the  nuae  of  conb^  ptvtkukcfy  whoa  Qmj  oootaiii  jolpluir  ^ 
but  these  is  nolhiiig  abstruse  in  a  method  which  we  hare  aoen  pmctjied 
ill  Cornwall^  which  it  to  ke^  the  furse  hole  and  the  fine  in  neighbour!]^ 
appcoodmatknv  aa  saving  trouble^  and  to  drag  the  said  fucse  out  of  the 
hole  into  the  fise-plaoe,  taking  care  to  leave  a  line  of  communicatiai 
between  them,  hy  means  of  a  proper  disposition  of  scattered  fragment^ 
which,  in  that  land  of  tin  and  New  Li^t,  are  denominated  Bruss.  It  k 
a  moare  roundabout  waj  of  carrying  the  same  point,  to  keep  a  fat,  lasy, 
black  dog  with  a  shaggy  coat,  who  sleqw  in  the  ashes  when  he  is  too 
oold,  and  in  the  fiirae  hole  when  he  is  too  warm,  maintaining  an  ^witcolilf 
intercourse  between  hot  and  oold  timber,  which,  like  that  of  the  Hand 
m  Hand  of  the  inomdiary  office,  is  in  danger  of  being  dissolved  in  a 
general  conflagration. 

We  do  not  know  that  ^  private  famiHes''  are  ever  very  likely  to  have 
new  floor  cloths,  or  to  soil  them  up  and  put  them  away,  when  just  out 
of  the  mamifu^tuier^s  hands,  and  they  an  departing  for  Raosgate  or  die 
Land  of  fitonine.  But  that  suppoMriLon  being  siqiposed,  it  is  certain  and  of 
vefity,  that  the  said  floor  cloths  will  sometimes  take  iut  and  enter  inta 
ymtanroiis  combustion.  Let  tiie  floor  dodi  maken  perpend  it,  at 
least;  kst  that  spleadid aKUtectuie  at  Hammetanutlw  And  its  rival  of 
rhebeaj  each  rivals  of  Saane  and  Nadb,  should  vanish  into  thidc  aBi> 
a^d  regale  the  neig^beuiing  noses  with  the  smell  of  bumiog  otl.  Let 
the  offioets  of  his  Mi^esty's  Oidnaaoe  perpend  it,  as  well  asthe  waggon 
train  and  all  deakaoB  in  tilts  aaul  painted  canvas^  lest  th^  bum  dawnihe 
AsKnalonoa  more,  as  they  onee  burnt  it  before,  and  lest  we  have  to  pay 
ler  it  again. 

And  sinee  we  have  phtn^  into  the  deep  depths  of  chemistry  and 
phihM&pby,  let  us  tdl  tlie  zopemafceri,  whether  ropemakers  heae  or  nope^ 
makees  there»  Navy  Board  or  merdiaQt,  Portsmouth,  or  Mr.  Charles 
Hampden  Tomer,  that  if  haystaduare  tickUdi  subjects  in  this  mattei::, 
so  uhem^  and»  we  fear,  cables.  Hen^  and  wi^er, hemp  and  oil,  kamp 
and  tar,  'tis  all  one.  They  will  bum  when  it  beseems  then*  and  then  it 
wifl  be  wondered  wl^*  Painters  may  profit  by  the  same  pUlosophy^ 
unless  they  are  insured  below  their  amount.  Lamp  black  by  itself  and 
much  moi^e  eertainly  with  ml^  will  often  tak6  fire,  and  so  will  red  lead, 
and  mcao  certainly  msmganese,  if  it  should  .ever  enter  their  heads  tb 
make  black  paint  fiom  this  material.  These  am  abstruse  methods  of 
Ughting  up  a  neaghbourhoed ;  and,  fiv  that  reason,  we  have  suggested 
them.  The  more  common  and  approved  modes  are  beneath  the  attention 
of  6nr  digpity. 

,  But  we  must  return  to  more  domentie  matters,  and  therefore  to  iik 
siaUe,  Jbaviag  disposed  of  the  u^ktriara  couulia.  The  quintessence  ^f 
the  pjnetaohnir  art,  in  this  case,  is  fiv  the  coachman  and  grooms^  and 
ataUe  hvy^  one»  each,  or  aU,  to  ^  drunk,  and  the  drunker  tihe  better. 
That  bebg'done,  it  is  proper  to  lie  dovm  on  the  hay  with  the  candle 
burning,  or  to  go  up  into  the  hay  lofi  similaiiy,  or  to  amuse  themselves 
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whli  tettiiig  fire  to  wpAen,  or  unokini^  or  wi^  drinking  sdll  more,  if 
they  have  not  drunk  enough  already.  Drunk  or  sober,  it  is  not  amitt 
to  have  a  nocturnal  assignation  with  tome  gentle  fair  one  at  midnight, 
to  dap  the  candle  under  a  stable  bucket  as  a  substitute  for  a  dark  lantern, 
and  forget  it,  or  else  to  tumble  it  into  the  haj  in  the  oonflision  of  the 
moment,  or,  finally,  to  prevent  discovery,  whether  of  (his,  of  puilmned 
oats,  stolen  hay,  or  a  stolen  horse,  fedrly  to  set  the  whole  on  fire.  That 
it  is  generally  judged  good  policy  to  fire  a  stable  occasionally,  is  indicated 
by  that  exquisite  invention  a  stable  lantern,  partaking  of  all  the  obvious 
qualities  of  a  safety  lamp,  and  unquestionably  the  hint  whence  it  was 
derived.  If,  indeed,  it  is  nothing  to  die  purpose  of  safety,  if  a  spxk 
may  fly  out  or  a  straw  get  in,  conducting  to  other  straws,  it  is  veiy 
much  to  the  puipose  which  we  have  here  all  along  kept  in  view. 

Our  advice  to  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  plumbers,  admits  of  being 
brief,  for  we  cannot  teach  theihi  much.  They  are  adepts  already.  Bood 
timber  is,  however,  the  fundamental  secret;  because  brick  and  lime 
being  naturally  incombustible,  inasmuch  as  they  have  both  been  burnt 
already,  no  other  method  of  destroying  the  walls  with  the  interior,  the 
shell  widi  the  oyster,  could  have  been  devised.  Luckless  was  the  day, 
and  dark  the  hour,  that  substituted  stamped  and  taxed  paper,  amianthme 
papar  paste  and  lime,  for  fat,  red,  fiery  'Somnj  fir ;  but  he  was  no  smtll 
philofic^er  in  fire  who  taught  us  to  build  houses  on  drumstick,  that, 
tike  mousetraps,  they  might  tumble  at  the  pulling  of  a  trigger. 

But  even  bond  timber  will  not  bum  unless  it  receives  the  contact  of 
the  element  destined  to  communicate  life  and  motion  to  the  dormant  and 
sluggish  mass ;  and  how  should  the  ^vhole  mine  of  beams  and  timbers 
and  rafbers  and  floors  be  taught  to  aspire  to  heaven,  unless  the  train  were 
laid  which  may  in  due  time  rescue  them  from  their  bondage,  and  make 
them  exult  in  liberty,  hailing  their  emancipation  in  crac^Jing  and 
sparkling  bonfires.  The  train  is  laid  into  the  chimney,  and  where  better 
could  it  be  laid  ?  This,  at  least,  is  the  most  efficacious ;  but  it  occasionally 
succeeds  if  laid  below  the  hearth  stone ;  where,  gradually  drying,  mare 
gradually  charring,  perhaps  favoured  by  some  delicate  crevice  to  admit 
air,  or  a  spark,  it  is  at  length  found  that  the  house  smells  strangely  of 
burning  wood,  then  smells  of  smoke,  then  smells  of  fire,  and,  at  length, 
becomes  sensible  to  the  rest  of  the  seven  senses,  and  to  the  insuranee 
office.  As  to  the  plumbers,  they  understand  so  well  the  art  of  burning 
down  a  church  or  a  cathedral,  that  we  need  not  lose  our  labour  in 
attempting  to  instruct  them, 

,  It  is  often  convenient  to  bum  divers  manufactories  of  various  kin&» 
but  the  modes  are  endless,  and  would  exhaust  our  patience.  Yet  we 
particularly  recommend  to  varaidi  makers  and  the  rest  of  this  fraternity, 
alwa3rs  to  work  at  an  open  fire,  because  if  they  used  any  fiimace  of  voj 
kind,  this  desirable  event  could  never  happen.  Carpenters,  chemists, 
distillers,  bakers,  and  the  rest,  must  be  allowed  to  follow  tlie  establidied 
rules  in  this  art,  for  we  doubt  if  we  could  teach  them  any  thing  new. 
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Powder  milleny  we  bdieve>  may  yet  learn  firom  us;  tlioug^  tliey  bave 
hitherto  appeared  to  understand  their  trade  toIeraUj  well,  as  Hounalow 
can  testify.  It  is  highly  necessary  to  grind  their  combustible  dust  with 
stones^  because  these  are  noted  for  striking  fire^  even  though  they  be 
limestones^  and  never  to  use  iron  or  copper^  because  then  a  mill  could  not 
possibly  blow  up.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  expedient  that  the  powder 
should  be  granuUtted  in  the  midst  of  its  own  dust ;  that,  amid  the  said 
dust,  cranks  should  be  revolving  and  gudgeons  grinding  in  their  sockets^ 
and  that  care  should  be  taken  not  to  oil  them  too  much,  lest  they  should 
not  become  hot  enough  to  iire,  first  the  dust,  then  the  powder,  lastly  the 
house ;  terminating  all,  with  a  dispersion  of  heads,  legs,  and  arms,  into 
the  air. 

Of  thunder  and  lightning  what  can  we  predicate.  Conductors  ?  filunt 
or  sharp  ?  aye,  there's  the  rub.  Wheth^  the  conductor,  sharp  or  blunt, 
is  to  conduct  to  the  building  or  from  it,  whether  the  thunder  and  the 
lightning  choose  to  be  conducted  at  all,  and  whether  they  have  not  an 
obstinate  propensity  to  rebel  and  choose  their  own  roads,  are  questions 
which  we  shall  leave  to  that  '^  fille  tres  ainee"  of  Charles  II.  whidb 
appears  for  some  time  to  have  been  falling  into  her  dotage ;  *'  aussi  reve 
t'elle  quelque  fois."  We  ''  doubt"  with  the  ChanceUor;  rather,  we 
doubt  not,  for  we  are  very  sure. 

Thus  have  we,  in  the  extremity  of  our  good  nature,  and  of  our  desire 
to  add  our  mite  to  the  improvements  of  this  age  of  improvements, 
attempted  to  teach  our  countr3rmen  some  of  the  abstruser  and  some  of 
the  less  abstruse  modes  of  producing  the  element  of  fire ;  that  art  by 
which  man  is  most  especially  and  completely  distinguished  from  the 
beasts  that  walk,  the  birds  that  fly,  and,  above  all,  from  the  fishes  that 
swim.  There  are  two  sorts  of  advice ;  advice  of  things  to  be  followed, 
advice  of  things  to  be  shunned.  There  are  two  parties  in  this  cause 
also ;  he  who  bums  and  he  who  is  burnt ;  he  to  whom  burning  is  gain,  he 
to  whom  burning  is  loss ;  he  who  is  to  profit  by  conflagration ;  he  who  is 
to  lose  by  it ;  the  bankrupt,  the  insurer,  the  lady's  maid,  the  lady,  the 
bricklayer,  the  dean  and  chapter,  the  landlord,  the  insurance  office,  and 
the  gentleman  who  has  a  collection  of  rare  books,  or  shells,  or  cAd 
bones,  or  pictures,  or,  like  Dr.  Bumey,  of  play  bills. 

And  hence,  as  we  have  advised  one  party  how  to  bum,  it  is  our  duty 
to  advise  the  other  how  not  to  be  burnt. 

Frederick  the  Great  wa.'i  the  King  of  Pmssia.  The  hats  of  the 
soldiers  of  Frederick  the  Great  were  given  to  falling  off*  at  Reviews. 
Frederick  the  Great  ordered  the  hats  not  to  fall  off*;  and  if  the  hats 
rebelled  and  disobeyed,  why  then  Frederick  the  Great  ordered  that  their 
owners  should  be  flogged.  All  Eurc^  cried  out  that  Frederick  the 
Great  was  a  tyrant,  but  his  Majesty  remarked  that  the  hats  had 
reformed  their  manners,  and  kept  to  their  stations  admirably,  under  the 
new  regulations. 

Now,  Messrs.  Brougham,  Bennet,  and  ye  Humanitariana !  How  many 
Auo.  1825.  2  O 
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fna  ase  tbo  ocme^iMDoat  «f <  uumrnkf,  and  faov  nai^  of  teiga,  and 
bow  many  of  caieleKDeai?  DtftgB»  jon  punish  if  joa  can  catdi  it ; 
neceeaity^  neither  je  nor  we  desire  to  punish ;  .but  what  is  imiiliaiiiwij 
and  must  it  escape  for  ever  ?  Accident?  There  is  no  such  dung«  If  all 
aaodent  is  ua^  mafirmnfm,  the  aecideBt  prodnced  bgr  hiM  who  is  a 
Tilnateiy  agaat»  or  is  boand  to  be  both  a  Tidunlarjr  and  a  ] 
ia  Gaailessne9>  naglecfc;  nef^eot  which  ia  culpaU^  whan  its  < 
i^Hrirwa  And  that  which  is  fu^[Mih]a,  that  injury  which  n 
been  avoided  hy  the  care  which  every  veasonable  person  is  booid  ta 
aissr^  ia.aciini^  ^  ou|^  to  ba  punished  as4kcrina.  Practica%>  it  it 
Cffiwiniil  in  the  ratio  of  its  oonsequencea;  but,  legally,  wa  oanaat  jndfa 
it  by  those  consequences.  Yet  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  eaoape. 
.  We  do  noli  ask  fidr  ponishnient  as  reTen§e>  but  for  pvavantkii*  Hie 
lady  or.  the  l8dy!s  maid  who  zeack  a  romance  i&  bed,  tho  phunbvr  wiia 
melts.hi8.le8d  on  a  wooden  roo^  tfaestaUe  bay  who  falls  asleep  wtib  Im 
«uidkiat]|ehay#kBowthattheyBiaf  set  fire- tathairreqiestiTO  plasiaj 
anithey  mus^  all  know  the  amawnt  of  th&eonse^eiieas.  It  i»  a»with 
wany.meie  caaea^  and,  we  will  vantuia  to  si^,  that  nine  tenthv  o^  aw  ' 
iaaa  ane  tfae.pvodnce  of  n^ac^  or  wantonnass  thatuBght  ha^e  haw 
%wdBd#.and  that  would  be  araded  if  there  were  a  thiaataqed  pnaidK 
ment  held  out 

t  It  is  an  eaotiaqtdinary  philanthgopy  that -soraens  the  iiytteyagidfaagcU 
theii^ared*  We  must  legislate,  in  ciiaie,on^  against  Ae  maitu  atUmamk 
It  is  not  so;  for  we  do  legislate,  or  at  least  the  oomman  law  baa  kgia*' 
lated»agftin«^  culpable  negkct  Bor  what  aaason  should  not  pariSamenUMy 
lamextendthat4pdbBW^,  if  theponaqpleba  j^^  We  maiMttii 

that  wexe  there  a  penalty  against  aocidwital  ineen^srie^  aa  there  ia 
i||;aio6l  wilfUonaSp^ft^  wouLL  diminish.  Wa^  not- exactly  desiie  to 
adap^  the  King  of  Prussia's  swaqping  rale.  But  ^oe-amcases  wheie 
investigation  is.  posatble,  and  thece  ase  many  where  the  ineeodtaiT^haa 
beeadiscov«nd.  A  few  examples  would  soan  taach^oautMRbjaDdviK 
the  hands  of  a  just  jury,  there  is  notmuoh  danger  of  abuae»  Tlfeei^ 
a  Jury  weae  to  psoidon  oyeimuch,  the  very  prospect  of  a  triai  wonld-ha- 
th#  check  which  we  desire;  for  the  tiial  itself  weuM  be  pumshment^ 
those  who  are  not  poafessoa  of  misddef.  And  thelaw  and  ita  penaltsea 
would  not  loag^be  an  evil,  becaose  we  are  convinced  that  the  oppor* 
tnnities  for  its  exertion  would  rapidly  diminish^ 

We  are, not  fend  of  l^iislating  aboai  trite.  But  thisdoaftaeem  an 
imp^poui  case,  and  it  i&  one  on  which  theienseof  the  legiskturei^lll 
9^  least  to  be  take^  We  do  not  pretend  to  state  die  extend  nndnatob^ 
<4.  th^  penally;  and  while  we  ^  not  mean  Uiat  i*^houldl)e  measured 
b9f;^e  injury,  we  concaive  that  avery  moderate  one  would  anaweriAttBr 
H^^iposes  which  we  have  in  view>-*Tfnevention ;  pwfentian,  byexct^' 
m^t  to  cautioA  widicanu  At  psesent,  the  criminal^'to  such  wemasT 
consider  him,  is  pitied  and  pardoned ;  and  other  eduMala  aiegeDermte^, 
^.he^l^.and pardoned  again.. 
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Thsrb  sre  not  maay  tfaizigi  aboot  wliidr  peopk  talk  morey  ondiMra 
ignoMBttl^r^  in  this  otdntry^  tbao' wuie,  In^  it  is  one  also  Aaat  whA^ 
ihef  Me  now  beginning  to  be  eoBtiemnlAy  learned.  This  is  partif  the 
CMBe^uenee  of  foreign  tinipdi>  and  it  W  been  aided  b^  tin  pAtwffea  o£ 
iaipHtfaig  otiier  kiiidsihan  these  yet  knowni  under  enr  new  fisfeai  legu- 
ktM&  A  small  book  published  b^  Dr.  Maectdloeh^  ssme  thae  sineQ 
tajilaiBed  much  of  its  philoBophy  that  was  little  known ;  and  its  hostoiy 
hn  been  rendered  aooesstUe  by  that  ci  Dr.  Henderson ;  while  an 
abridged  translation  of  JuUien's  recent  catabgae  has  giren  us  a  con^ei* 
aient Teposboiy  of  referenees  forthe  nanes  of  wines»  and  chiefly  for  lihofle 
vf  France.  To  tiiese  worksi  to  an  artklein  the  Eneyolopsdm  Bntaninai 
|Snpplemeirt)^  and  to  an  able  anti^puurion  oae  in  tiie  last  Nutnbet  of  the 
WeiinnBster  Review,  we  nu^  refer  onr  re^iders  fernearly  al  that  has  yet 
been  pnnted  oo  this  sul^eet  in  EngiiA ;  but  we  dull  here  give  a  genisal 
dtet^  of  the  more  interesting  particulars,  dweUirig  dnefty  on  sshmt 
matters  which  will  not  be  fimnd  in  any  ai^fke  puhlicBtions  whioh  w» 
have  named. 

•Sosie  idfe  disputes^  cafried'on  in  the  AfehBologl%  and  elsewhere,  hwf« 
aimed  at  proving  that  the  vine  was  never  cultivated,  nor  wine  made,  in 
Bnghtnd>  oil  that  the  terms  vinefM  gad  wine  implied  ofchard'  and 
siio.  ThetfiMt  is^  nevertheless  unqsestionabk,  in  wlMtever  wvy  v#» 
csfinn  the  pasn^  in  whksh  RMibus  permits  the  Nitons  tcidant  vines. 
They  were,  undoabtedly,  knowii  at  tiie  tione  of  the  conquest,  ami  then 
is  an  entry  in  doflkesday  bbc^  to  «l»t  effect.  After  tfak,  the  evideMMi 
SK.more  nomeroos  and  disdliet ;  and  in  4dl  the  vrarmer  counties,  viaiN 
yasds  seem  to  have  beeirattadied  to  te  abbeys,  wlaks  thdr  produte  iir 
wina iBalsD  distinctly-  recorded.  Fulham  hadits  vineyard,  as  appaaiv  y^' 
the  records  of  the  bishopric;  as  had  the  lands  of  Ely  in  HxAham;  iMd 
they  vr^re  equally  common  in  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Gkmcestenhire, 
as  wdQ.  as  in  Ifertibrdahire,  Worcestershire^  and^  elsewhere.  Cant^bory, 
St  Angoitine'a  Abbey,  Battle  Abbey,  Hailing,  and  other  j^aces,  WMe 
n^od foK their  vineyudsand  their  wines;  and  the  records  of  Ely,  in 
particular,  cannot  be  misi^niiehended,  as  they  describe  both  the  produce 
iim  SQcoeMive  years,  and  the  fiailure.  In  the  twelffch  century,  theyvrcire 
eemnoo;  and  William  of  ^UhnAfoaf  describes  the  winesof  Gloueeste»- 
d|be  ss  beanng  a  comparison  with  tiiDse  of  France;  None  but  an 
antiquary,  and  such  an  antiquary  as  Monaieiir  Le  Doyen  Banington  (m 
th«  FreoehF  tramfete  him),  oaold  have  disputed  wich  e^denee,  and 
caHed  these  mnes  cider;  when  the  «ime  author  dtiaorfttes  the  appl^ 
tases  and  the  vines,  the  didei^  and  thewin^,  in  the  same  brMth. 

At eubseqneiit  periods  this  practice  fell  into  disuse;  partfy  ill  cense^ 
qnenee  of  the  suppiesriuu  df  the  monasteries^  pMfy  in  coiistiij^Mci'iii' 

not 
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changes  in  the  agricultund  system,  and  of  the  increase  of  foreign  com- 
meice.  Yet,  at  later  dates,  wines  have  been  made,  by  Captain  Toke,  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  and  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  at 
Painshill ;  as  they  are  still  occasionally,  by  many  petty  farmo^  and 
gentlemen,  in  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  and  in  Gloucestershire. 

Such  is  the  experience  about  wines  from  English  vines,  as  far  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  state  it.  With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  produce 
in  andent  times,  we  have  no  evidence  but  that  of  William  of  Malm^Niry, 
just  quoted;  and  as  to  the  modem,  it  is  known  that  the  produce  of 
Painshill  was  sold  as  foreign  wine,  and  at  high  prices,  having  been  made 
in  considerable  quantities.  It  resembled  Champagne  when  new,  but 
gradually  became  dry ;  and,  in  one  case,  when  kept  for  sixteen  years, 
was  not  distinguishable  from  Hock. 

There  can  be  no  question,  from  other  trials,  that  good  wine  can  be 
made  from  grapes  of  our  own  growth,  but  there  are  obvious  reasons  why 
it  would  not  succeed  as  a  branch  of  agriculture.  The  leading  one  is  the 
uncertain^  of  the  climate ;  while,  if  it  were  made  for  sale,  it  is  evident 
that  the  restrictive  system  of  our  commerce  would  soon  render  this 
manufacture  subject  to  the  Excise  laws.  Yet  those  who  may  choose  to 
make  it  for  their  own  use,  and  f(^  amusement,  need  find  no  difficulty,  at 
least  in  good  seasons,  and  in  the  hotter  and  drier  parts  of  En^and,  by 
selecting  proper  varieties  of  the  grape,  and  by  due  attention  to  the 
manufacture. 

But  by  a  process  pointed  out  in  Dr.  MaccuUoch's  work,  there  appears 
no  difficulty  in  making  wine  at  any  place,  and  in  any  season ;  and,  how- 
ever doubtful  or  questionable  the  results  may  at  first  appear,  abundant 
experience  has  confirmed  the  success  of  this  project.  It  is  proved  from 
these  trials,  that  the  immature  grape,  and  even  the  leaves  and  the 
tendrils  and  the  green  shoots,  contain  all  that,  in  the  ripe  grape,  is 
essential  to  the  productum  of  wine,  excepting  sugar.  By  adding  this 
ingredient,  the  juice  of  these  substances,  to  be  procured  by  infusion  in 
water,  becomes  a  counterpart  to  the  juice  of  the  mature  grape  itself, 
and  the  result  is  wine  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  aifareiga  grcfwtiu 

By  the  treatment  used  in  Champagne,  the  wine  thus  produced 
resembles  those  of  that  country,  and  is  fully  equal  in  flavour  and  good- 
ness to  the  ordinary  kinds,  or  even  to  those  of  second-rate  quality,  such 
as  Avise,  Cramant,  and  M^iil,  and  always  superior,  if  carefriUy  made,  to 
those  of  Monthelon,  Chouilly,  or  Molins.  It  will  be  found  much  better 
flavoured  than  the  great  mass  of  Champagne  wines  commonly  drunk  in 
London,  which  are  almost  always  sugared  by  the  merchant,  and  very 
often  made  up  thus  frt>m  dead  wines,  for  immediate  drinking. 

If  the  fermentation  is  conducted  in  a  difierent  manner,  the  produce 
becomes  more  or  less  dry,  or,  at  any  rate,  loses  the  power  of  efiarvesdng  ; 
being  less  or  i0;ce  sweet,  according  to  the  relative  proportions  of  sugar 
and  vegetable  matter  employed.  In  this  case,  it  seems  more  apt  to 
resemble  St.  Peray  than  any  other  wine ;  and  many  specimens  cannot 
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possiUy  be  distinguished  from  it  Under  other  treatment  or  proportions^ 
we  have  seen  it  resemble  Moselk,  Sauteme,  and  White  Hermitage^  as 
well  as  Montrachet  and  Chablis ;  and  though  we  cannot  foresee  what 
the  produce  will  be,  he  who  produces  either  of  these  wines  at  the  low 
price  of  ninepence  or  tenpence  a  bottle,  will  have  no  reason  to  regret 
his  labour.  These  wines  are  necessarily  white;  but  so  far  from 
being  deficient  in  flavour,  as  would  be  anticipated,  they  possess  that 
quality  in  as  great  a  degree  as  those  with  which  we  have  here  compared 
them.  When  we  say  that  they  have  been  drunk  as  foreign  wines,  by 
wine  merchants  and  professed  tasters,  and  that  they  have  been  sold  at 
the  highest  prices  of  such  wines,  it  is  a  testimony  of  their  goodness  that 
will  not  be  disputed. 

To  be  enabled  to  make  them,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  possess  space 
enough  for  growing  the  vines ;  and  as  no  fruit  is  required,  they  demand 
neither  pruning  nor  care,  and  will  a)iswer  the  purpose,  even  in  Scotland. 
The  leaves  may  be  stripped  twice  in  the  summer ;  and  as  the  growth  of 
the  vine  is  rapid,  a  vineyard  of  this  nature  is  serviceable  in  the  second 
year.  We  are  surprised  that,  after  so  long  a  period  in  which  this  know- 
ledge has  been  before  the  public,  the  practice  has  not  been  more  generally 
adopted.  Rather,  we  are  not  surprised ;  knowing  that  every  one  abhors 
improvement,  and  would  rather  make  difliculties  than  overcome  them. 
One  only  caution  we  shall  give  to  those  who  may  attempt  it,  and  it  is 
to  keep  these  wines  to  a  sufficient  age.  They  are  drunk  in  the  first 
year,  and  perhaps  condemned,  by  those  who  ought  to  know  that  age  is 
necessary  even  to  the  wines  of  foreign  growth,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

Enough  of  English  wines,  and  we  may  proceed  to  those  of  Germany. 
Originally,  we  know  that  our  northern  ancestors,  whether  Goths,  Celts, 
or  Franks,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be  called,  drank  beer,  by  which  the 
classical  authors  account  for  the  fatness  of  the  German  tribes.  But  in 
the  time  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  he  tells  us  that  the  Scythians  bought  wine 
from  strangers.  In  Strabo's  time,  it  was  made  by  the  Lusitanians,  but 
in  small  quantity ;  so  small,  he  says,  that  these  people  drank  the  whole 
produce  at  one  feast,  which  they  celebrated  after  their  vintage.  This  is 
the  earliest  account  that  we  have  of  Portuguese  wines. 

With  respect  to  the  Germans,  Tacitus  assures  us  that,  in  his  time, 
they  bought  their  wine  from  foreigners.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  they 
had  any  vines  before  the  ninth  century ;  because,  in  the  partition  which 
was  made  of  the  dominions  of  Louis  the  Debonnaire  by  his  children, 
there  were  reserved  to  Ixmis  (the  Germanic),  some  of  the  cities  beyond 
the  Rhine,  such  as  Mayence,  Worms,  Spire,  because  wine  was  made  in 
them»  Further,  in  the  time  of  Severus,  the  Pannonians,  who  inhabited 
that  country  which  produces  the  present  Hungarian  wines,  had  little  of 
that  commodity>  as  we  are  informed  by  Dion  Cassius.  Herodian  also 
remarks  that  the  town  of  Aquileia  carried  on  a  great  commerce  in  wine 
with  tlie  countries  further  north,  in  which  the  vine  would  not  grow  on 
account  of  the  cold. 
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From  p/ikv  thdent  authors,  we  team  that  it  was  nol  known  in  tMr 
time  to  mao^  of  the  northern  natkms.  Aocoiding  to  PonifinninB  M flh. 
It  w^  not  known  to  the  Thradans^  nor  to  ifie  Crete,  as  Grid  infanw 
us.  It  was  jUttle  k^own,  aecovding  to  Jomante,  among  ihe  Gothie 
natkms  in  general  in  his  day,  nor,  according  to  Anadiaisisy  among  the 
Scythians.  It  is  even  said  hy  Herodotus,  that  it  was  unknown  to  the 
Persians  in  the  time  of  CrcBSus.  It  is  remarkaUe  enough  titftt,  i3» 
]^I;^met  in  after  tiiaes,  some  of  these  savage  nations  should  have  pn^- 
iubited  its  use.  Thus,  aooording  to  Cesar,  the  Nervians  and  the  Bdgs 
m  general  probihited  its  importation.  Boerehistes,  a  King  of  the 
Getie,  caused  a)l  the  vines  of  his  country  to  he  rooted  out,  as  we  aie 
informed  by  Strabo ;  and  this  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  Diceneas 
their  high  priest  The  jest  oi  Anacharsis  is  well  known.  This  {dant 
(said  he)>  showing  a  piece  c^  a  vine  to  the  King  of  the  S<grthians,  would 
have  sent  out  its  shoots  all  over  Scythia,  if  the  Greeks  had  not  taken  can 
to  out  it  down  every  year. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  permission  given  by  Prdbiis,  whii^  took 
place  on  the  disbanding  his  amy  at  Cologne,  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  Germans  were  included  in  this  indulgraice.  A  oentury  after,  iht 
vine  abounded  on  the  Mosdle,  and  is  supposed  to  have  reached  Uie 
Bhine  shortly  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  This  is  the  most  epa- 
spicuous  wine  district  of  Gennmiy,  and  the  goiecal  character  of  its 
wines  are  well  known  in  England* 

The  vineyards  of  Kauh,  Oberwesel,  and  Badiacaoh,  are  celebrated  ftr 
their  wines,  as  are  those  a£  die  two  hiBs  of  Voghtsberg  and  KiihMng, 
neaf  the  latter  plaoe.  These  wines  aire  of  the  muscadel  quafity,  uemarkaMe 
for  Aeir  odour  and  flavour  both>  and  are  in  hi^  esthnatum.  This 
district,  indeed,  forms  one  of  the  most  distinguirfied  divisions  among 
those  of  the  Rhio^^.  I|  has  been  celebrated  even  from  ancient  tints, 
he  very  name  of  Badiacach  beui^  dmved  from  Bacchus,  to  whom  it  is 
said  that  ^heire  was  once  heee  a  temple  or  altar.  So  bigh^  esteemed 
was  this  yrine,  that  it  is  s^id  the  Empeaor  Weneeskns  maife  choice  of 
four  fiider  (about  14  p^)  af  this  wine,  in  pre^srence  to  10,060 
florins,  as  the  price  at  which  Nucomberg  was  attowed  to  redeem  aome  of 
its  sequestrated  p^vileges.  Pin/s  II.  is  alae  vtported  to  have  imported, 
tcit  hia  own  taU^,  four  pip^  of  this  wine  annually. 

The  wines  of  Biidesheii^  i^  said  to  he  among  the  best  of  tihose  madt 
11^  the  wi^f  distnot  of  the  Qliine.  Johannesberg  is  equally  noted  for 
its  produce  That  red  wif^,  o^led  ihe  red  Bfeeker,  is  made  fitmi  ^ 
vineyard  of  the  priory  alo^i^  ai^  tt  is  celefacateA  all  ovw  the  woiU. 
Many  thousand  hogsheads  vi^  staved  m  &e  oellars  of  dus  numasteiy. 
But  the  most  esteemed  piodnce  of  the  Rhingau  b  from  the  vineyards  of 
Asmanrfiauaen,  Shxen&ls,  Riideshetm,  and  some  ol^er  smaller  vin^rards 
near  to  them,  particularly  Bodthmd,  Hauptherg,  and  Hinteihoussn. 
These  form  Ae  fim  class  of  the  Rhine  wines,  whidi  includes  also 
numerous  vineyards  on  the  steep  hills  of  Bingen  and  on  the  opposite  shone. 
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The  leeond  class  of  the  Bhine  wioes  indudes  the  Tinejiu:^  df 
Rotihenberg,  Geisenheim^  and  Kapellgarten.  The  FuUdiadbe  Schlossbexg 
and  the  Joannesberg  form  the  third  dass ;  and  the  Tineyards  of  Hatten- 
heha  «iid  Maiker  firuimer>  the  fourth.  Eberhach  forms  a  fifth  dais ; 
Kitteiich  and  Grrafenbeig  a  sixth ;  and  Ranenthal,  with  the  adjacent 
hillaky  produces  ihe  seventh  dass  of  those  properly  induded  under  the 
wmee  of  the  Rhingau. 

Hock  is  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  Hockheim,  near  Mayenoe. 
Vacious  grapes  are  cultivated  for  this  wine.  The  most  esteemed  is  the 
ReiiJinge ;  9iftesr  which  come  the  Orleans^  the  red  Burgundy^  the  Lam- 
bert, the  Muscadelle^  and  the  Kleimberg.  In  England,  this  term  is  very 
cxnnmonly  applied  to  the  better  Rhenish  wines ;  and  we  may  here  remaik 
generally,  that  those  who  form  their  judgments  of  foreign  wines  in 
general  horn  English  names,  are  as  likdy  to  be  correct  as  those  who  are 
ocmtent  to  believe  that  all  pictures  are  the  works  oi  Titian,  Corregie^ 
Riqphaely  Rubens,  Teniers,  and  Ostade.  It  is  a  general  remark  that  the 
wines  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  are  less  strong,  and  have  less  body 
than  those  of  the  righ^  but  they  have  a  more  livdy  taste  and  a  finer 
fiwvour.  There  are  also  few  red  wines,  as  those  that  bi^  mad^  are 
found  far  inferior  to  the  white. 

The  Moseile  wines  are  not  essaitially  different  from  those  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  best  are  marked  by  thdr  lightness  and  delicacy  of 
flavour ;  while  Muongst  them,  Zettingen,  Graach,  and  Braunenbeig  are 
celebrated.  In  the  great  Duchy  of  Baden,  Fenerbach  and  Laufen 
e^ual  the  better  wines  of  the  Rhine,  as  does  Klingenberg.  On  the 
Necker,  the  great  tun  of  Heidelberg  is  well  known,  the  depositary  of  the 
wine  of  this  district,  which  is  generally  said  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old.  It  is  it^plenished  every  year  as  fast  as  it  is  consumed.  Near 
the  lake  (^  CoiMtance,  Mersebourg  and  Uberlingen  produce  wines  that 
are  h^  in  estimation;  but  very  few  of  these  German  wines  reach  our 
English  market,  and  still  fewer  a  French  one.  "  Le  premier  des 
vinaigres,"  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  the  Rhoolsh  or  hock  wine% 
is  a  proof  o£  the  estimatbn  in  which  they  are  there  hdd. 

It  is  ahnost  superfluous  to  enumerate  the  other  German  wines  to 
Bn^ish  readers;  yet,  as  Dr.  Henderson  has  passed  them  without 
notice,  like  much  more  that  we  ^ould  have  expected  in  such  a  laboured 
eompilation,  we  shall  name  a  few  more  of  the  most  celebrated  or  con- 
spicuous. Those  of  Besngheim,  near  Laufien,  bdonging  to  Wirtemberg ; 
those  of  Schweinfurt,  Wangen,  and  Lindau,  in  Bavaria;  those  of 
Eschemdocf,  Stem,  and  Ltdiarpe,  in  Wurtzburg;  of  Bischofsheim, 
Katcenellenhc^dn  and  Aschafienbourg,  in  the  Duchy  of  Francfort;  and 
of  Meissen,  Naumbourg,  and  Guben,  in  Saxony,  are  chiefly  worthy  of 
Qotioe ;  and,  of  these,  the  Katxenelleiibogen,  and  one  or  two  others,  are 
sometimes  impoited  into  Lcoidon. 
Prussia  cultivates  some,  wines  of   inferior  quality,  near   Crossen, 
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Zullichan,  and  elsewhere;   and  those  of  Grunberg  in  Sileda,  and  of 
Bum8t>  are  said  to  be  still  worse. 

We  already  remarked  on  the  add  nature  of  most  of  the  German 
wine8>  a  result  depending  much  on  the  imperfect  maturity  of  the  grapes, 
and  yet  differing  from  that  effect  as  it  occurs  in  other  cases  where  imma* 
ture  grapes  are  used.  Yet  even  when  most  highly  add,  these  wines  do 
not  become  vinegar^  or  put  on  the  acetous  fermentation ;  the  most  harsh 
and  sour  being  often  among  the  most  durable.  The  eause  of  this  must^ 
perhaps^  be  sought  in  the  absence,  both  of  the  vegetable  extract  and  of 
sugar ;  yet  there  are  some  chemical  circumstances  relating  to  these  wines 
which  still  demand  examination.  It  cannot  be  the  add  of  tartar  whidi 
they  contain^  or^  at  least,  not  that  solely  ;  or  not  in  the  usual  fomi  of 
supertartrate  of  potash^  because  this  salt  is  not  sufficiently  soluble  to 
communicate  so  acid  a  taste,  and,  when  in  excess,  is  predpitated,  as  we 
daily  see  in  Maddra  and  Tenerifie  wines.  Whether  it  is  the  malic  acid^ 
remains  to  be  proved ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  some  unknown 
vegetable  add,  since  we  know  that  many  fruits,  such  as  the  sorbus,  do 
contain  acids  that  are  ndther  the  malic,  the  tartaric,  the  dtric,  nor  the 
oxalic.  It  is  a  subject  demanding  the  attention  of  chemists,  and  one  which 
it  was  incumbent  on  Dr.  Henderson  to  have  examined ;  and  it  is  rendered 
peculiarly  interesting  by  the  acknowledged  and  pemidous  effects  of 
these  wines  in  producing  calculous  disorders. 

The  wines  of  Austria  and  its  depaidendes  are  numerous,  but  lit^ 
known,  with  the  exception  of  Tokay,  beyond  the  country  which  pro- 
duces them.  We  must  here  also  supply  a  blank  in  Dr.  Henderson's 
work ;  one  of  hundreds  which  meet  us  every  where,  aiid  which  is 
unpardonable  in  a  book,  so  long  in  hand,  and  produced  under  such  an 
imposing  form.  lit  Bohemia,  the  red  wines  called  Podskalski,  and 
those  of  Melnik,  are  esteemed  in  the  country,  as  is  the  Moravian  pro- 
duce of  Poleschowitz  and  Brunn.  In  Lower  Austria,  in  particular,  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  is  a  principal  branch  of  agricultural  industry ; 
and  the  omission,  of  which  we  complain,  is  therefore  the  more  unpar- 
donable. The  best  vineyards  are  on  the  hills  extending  from  Calenberg 
into  St3rria,  and  in  the  Steinfeld ;  and,  among  them,  we  may  name  the 
districts  and  farms  of  Kaltenberg,  Salmersdorf,  Klosterwenhei]^ 
Heiligenstadt;^  Berchtolsdorf,  Brunn,  Weinhaus,  Mauerkalksburg, 
Lichtenstein,  and  Neudorf.  There  are  many  more ;  but  this  list  may 
suffice  for  wines  that  are  quite  unknown  in  England.  These  wines  are 
generally  stronger  than  those  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  white  ones  have  a 
greenish  tinge  ;  while  most  of  them  are  not  very  durable,  thou^  there 
are  some  that  keep  thirty  years  and  more.  They  are  drank  in  Vienni^ 
and  generally  throughout  the  country. 

Camiola  is  noted  for  the  production  of  good  wines,  particularly  about 
Wcinitz,  Wipach,  Moeltling,  and  Freyenthum,  and  they  bear  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  red  and  white  wines  of  Italy.     Good  wines 
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are  also  produced  in  Stjria,  near  Trieste,  Antignana,  and  Prosecco ;  and 
that  of  Berfchetz  on  the  Adriatic  is  much  esteemed.  T3rrol  also  pro- 
duces some  good  wines,  which  are  consumed  in  the  country,  as  is  the 
case  in  other  parts  of  the  mountainous  dependencies  of  Austria. 

Of  the  wines  of  Hungary,  Tokay  is  the  most  noted,  and  the  only  one 
known  in  this  country,  though  it  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many  to 
drink  it.  The  vineyards  are  situated  on  a  hill  called  Meresmale,  near 
Tarzal ;  and  it  is  understood  that  they  were  first  planted  hy  Probus, 
with  Greek  vines,  about  the  year  280.  It  is  said,  however,  that  they 
did  not  acquire  their  modem  reputation  till  1650.  We  must  here 
however  remark,  that  the  produce  of  Mezesmale  (or  the  honeycomb) 
does  not  find  its  way  to  the  market,  being  reserved  solely  for  the 
Emperor's  use,  and  for  that  of  some  nobles  who  possess  vineyards  there. 
The  Tokay  in  commerce  is  the  produce  of  Kerestur,  Tallya,  Toltsva, 
Mada,  and  a  few  other  places  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  When  very 
andent,  the  best  wines  are  called  Vitrawmo,  and  have  been  sold  as  high 
as  eight  ducats  the  bottle.  What  is  commonly  sold  by  this  name,  is  a 
wine  called  Ausbruch,  which  is  also  produced  in  other  places,  as  at 
Ratchdorf  and  Odenburg.  It  must  be  observed  that  these  wines  owe 
their  richness  and  flavour  to  the  use  of  a  portion  of  dried  grapes,  in  the 
manufacture,  called  troken  beeren  ;  and,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
these  to  the  mere  juice  of  the  grape,  the  produce  varies  in  quality.  The 
wine  called  Masklass  differs  from  the  Ausbruch  in  containing  less  of  the 
dried  grapes. 

Besides  this,  Hungary  produces  many  good  wines,  of  various  quali- 
ties. Gysngyssch,  Elau,  Grunau,  Modem,  Katschdorf,  are  among 
these,  and  the  wines  are  both  white  and  red,  possessing  also  a  variety  <tf 
qualities,  more  resembling  those  which  distinguish  the  wines  of  France 
than  those  of  any  other  country.  The  Schiracker  resembles  Champagne; 
that  of  Saint  Georges,  Burgundy ;  and,  in  the  Bannat,  there  are  wines 
which  resemble  those  of  Bourdeaux.  We  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
enumerating  names  quite  unknown  to  pur  readers,  since  they  are  little 
likely  ever  to  see  the  wines  themselves.  But  before  we  close  the  account 
of  the  Austrian  wines,  we  may  mention  that  there  are  vineyards  also  in 
Transsylvania,  though  the  produce  is  not  esteemed,  and  that  Croatia 
grows  wines  nearly  equal  in  goodness  to  Tokay  ;  while  the  red  kinds  of 
Karlowitz  are  thought  to  equal  the  best  Tuscan  wines,  as  those  of  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia  are  also  sufficiently  valued  to  be  exported.  Who- 
ever may  travel  in  the  Austrian  states,  will  have  little  reason  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  his  knowledge  of  wines,  whether  he  has  derived  it 
from  drinking  port  and  sherry  in  England,  or  from  Dr.  Henderson's 
book,  when  he  daily  hears  names  that  never  met  his  ear  before,  and  no 
others,  and  when  he  drinks  of  a  hundred  wines,  the  existence  of  which 
he  had  never  suspected. 

Our  acqtiaintance  with  the  wines  of  the  Turkish  empire,  or  of  the 
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not  have  been  omitted  in  the  work  which  we  have  thus  noticed  for  it« 
•▼enights.  Vin^axda  are  extensively  cultivated  in  Moldavia;  and  tl^ 
wine  grown  at  and  about  Cotnar,  is  celebrated  for  its  great  stren^thy 
while,  by  many,  it  is  esteemed  equal  to  Tokay.  This  province  eifiai'U 
much  wine  into  Russia  and  the  Ukraine.  There  are  also  some  trifliiig 
vineyards  near  Choison ;  but,  in  Wallachia,  the  wine  is  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent,  for  die  same  trade^  as  well  as  for  domestic  use.  The  wmes 
of  Piatra  are  said^  like  those  of  Cotnar,  to  rival  the  ordinary  Toknjrs. 
Wine  is  also  grown  near  Belgrade,  and  in  the  Turkish  part  oi  Dalmatia, 
AS  well  as  in  Bulgaria ;  and,  in  Romania,  betwerai  Phillipopolis  and 
Adrianople,  as  en  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  there  are  immense  tracts  of 
vineyard,  producing  a  variet^^  excellent  wines.  The  names  of  thesi^ 
however,  if  they  have  names,  are  unknown  in  Europe,  as  is  the  pn>- 
•duce. 

That  we  may  dismiss  all  these  less  known  parts  of  the  world,  so  as  to 
reserve  an  uninterrupted  place  for  the  wines  of  Fiance,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  we  sbaU  now  name  the  produce  of  Russia,  properly  so  called,  of 
which  a  part^  politieally,  has  Just  fallen  under  examination.  Though 
the  vine  is  cuhivated  in  some  of  the  soutl^rn  provinces,  as  in  the 
goveoiments  of  Saratc^  aad  Little  Russia,  it  has  received  so  little  atten- 
tion, that  the  winee  have  acquired  neither  name  nor  reputation.  At 
Astracan,  the  vineyards  thrive  well  and  produce  excellent  grapes.  Some 
good  wine  is  also  made  by  individuals ;  but^  in  general,  it  is  so  bad  or 
JO  perishable,  that  it  will  not  bear  caniage,  and  is  consumed  in  the 
country.  The  vineyard  of  General  Bekelof  is  said  by  Pallas  to  have 
produced  wine  equal  to  those  of  the  Moselle,  and  he  names  others  equal 
to  Lacryme  Christi  and  Champagne^  and  resembling  them.  Wine  of  an 
indiffiBceut  quality  is  also  grown  .at  Kisliar  in  the  Caspian;  and  in 
ditferent  places  on  the  borders  of  the  Kuma.  In  the  higher  parts  of 
Caucasus,  much  better  ones  are  made  by  die  Tartars;  and,  in  the 
Crimea,  the  cultivation  is  as  extensive  as  it  is  ancient*  These  vineyards 
iure  even  menticmed  by  Stralx),  and  the  vines  have  long  become  wild  ia 
the  mooatains.  Yet  so  little  care  is  taken  of  the  manufi»pture»  that 
tbe  wines  are  indifferent,  .except  in  a  few  places  where  attentioii  hai 
been  bestowed  on  them.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kafia,  wine  is  pro- 
duced resembling  Champagne ;  and,  at  Sudagh,  it  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
the  sweet  wines  of  Hungary.  That  of  Bostandschi  Oglu  is  partioilaily 
xdebrated* 

The  Cossacks  also  make  wine,  said  to  be  nearly  equal  to  Champagne, 
on  the  Bog,  the  Ingoul,  and  the  Dnieper.  At  Tscherkask,  and  nsar 
Taganrog,  it  is  often  so  good  as  to  be  sold  in  Moscow  at  prices  equal  to 
those  of  the  best  wines  of  Italy ;  and  those  of  Rasdorof  and  Zymslansk 
are  held  in  particular  esteem.  Many  of  them  are  exceedingly  strong, 
iwd  tbe  produce  is  very  considerable,  as  is  the  domestic  consumption. 
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W^^  uid  of  a  good  ^aHty^  is  alfo  grown  in  ihe  •governniMit  of 
Saratof ;  and  Pallas  assures  us>  ^ttt  Uie  wine  of  Sarepla  is  Tery  like  to 
tiiat  of  Champagne. 

In  terminating  this  account  of  the  Russian  wines^  ^respecting  whidi 
onr  diief  information  is  derived  from  Pallas,  we  most  p(nnt  out  how  it  is 
that  they  are  so  often  said  to  lesemhle  Champagne.  In  factj  this  is  the 
¥dne  most  easily  imitated,  though  that  is  not  a  popular  opinion,  nor  one 
whidi  it  would  be  for  the  interest  <^  the  Champanois  to  encourage.  1% 
is  a  wine  whidi  depends  far  mote  on  the  manufacture,  than  on  the  grape; 
and  as  it  may  be«  and  indeed,  fcnr  the  greater  part,  must  be,  produced 
from  grapes  imperfectly  ripened,  it  is  precisely  the  kind  best  adapted  to 
an  insufficient  dimate.  Any  grape  almost  will  make  a  qparkling  wine 
of  this  character,  if  ^  process  be  rightly  managed;  and  we  have 
already  showed  tliat  k  eaa  be  made  without  grapes.  Hmee  it  is  that 
the  manufacture  or  manufactory  of  wine  would  deseive  more  attention 
from  <^e  goremmCTils  anxious  on  this  subject,  than  it  has  yet  ex- 
perienced. It  is  always  sought  to  gain  these  ends  by  means  of  varieties 
of  the  Tine,  by  exporting  from  France  the  grape  of  Burgundy,  of  Chaan 
pagne,  or  of  Bourdeaux,  and  by  attending  solely  to  the  cultivation  <^  the 
piaat,  and  hence  it  is  that  so  many  of  these  projects  have  been 
defeated. 

Of  the  ether  Asiatic  wines  we  know  very  little,  with  the  exception 
ef  those  of  Persia  and  the  summnding  territories.  The  Annenians  ma- 
nufacture good  ones  at  Shamaki  and  in  Erivan,  there  being  a  traditioa 
in  the  latter  pbce  that  Noah  planted  the  original  vines.  Yesed  is  said 
to  produce  good  wines,  which  are  exported ;  and  the  white  wines  of 
Ispahan,  under  Armenian  care,  are  said  to  be  excellent,  as  tliey  art 
abundant :  those  of  Schiras,  however,  have  tiie  most  widely  extended 
reputation ;  and  these  are  of  the  few  well  known  to  us,  being  often 
imported  from  India.  Two  kinds  are  int)duced ;  iSbit  one  a  9weet  wine 
from  grapes  partially  dried,  and  resembHng  Mafansey,  the  other  tiuit 
dry  and  harsh  tasted  wine,  as  it  has  always  a^qteared  to  us,  whidi  has 
nevertli^esB  not  wanted  the  praises  of  drinkers  and  poets.  We  havv 
always  thought  it  one  o(  ^e  worst  wines  that  is  brought  into  England, 
in  spite  of  the  Odes  of  Hafix ;  though  there  are  many  differently  flavoured 
ones  which  pass  under  a  common  name.  Red  wines,  resembling  Her* 
znitage  and  claret,  are  said  also  to  be  produced  here,  but  these'do  not 
Aeem  to  have  reached  Eng^d. 

Wine  is  produced  in  Cashmere,  and  in  parts  of  Afghanistan,  whidh 
wee  said  to  resemble  Madeira,  and  such  is  the  case  also  in  die  pnmB«s 
of  Labor.  Though  the  vine  flourishes  in  Caubul>  and  in  other  parts  «f 
this  great  country,  we  are  not  inibrmed  that  it  is  used  £or  this  purpose 
In  China,  the  manufacture  oi  wine  seems  to  have  been  known  from  tha 
most  remote  ages,  particukrly  in  the  provinces  of  Chansi,  PetdieH, 
Chantong,  Honan,  and  Hongquang,  and  though  we  have  not  seen  any 
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one  who  has  tasted  of  these  wines,  it  is  said  that  the  produce  of  Petcheli 
if  good^  being  sold  abundantly  at  Pekin. 

Thotigh  wine  was  formerly  produced  largely  in  Egypt,  and  thou^ 
the  vine  grows  ^ere  readily^  it  is  scarcely  now  made  at  all ;  and  ^le 
same  is  nearly  true  respecting  Syria,  once  not  less  fieunous  for  its  winos 
as  for  all  the  rest  of  its  agriculture.  Such  is  the  consequence  of  the 
Mahometan  laws,  which  have  nearly  succeeded  in  destroying  this  branch 
of  agriculture  in  most  of  the  countries  under  their  swsj.  Hence  also 
the  northern  and  western  ports  of  Africa  present  but  a  blank;  though 
the  climate  and  situation  offer  every  fadlity^  and  the  fruit  itself  is  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  and  excellence. 

We  shsdl  terminate  this  division  of  our  subject  with  an  account  of  the 
wines  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  colony  and  country  whidi  have 
always  seemed  peculiarly  suited  to  this  cultivation,  and  oi  whidi  the 
success  has  nevertheless  been  extremely  partial 

It  seems  to  be  unquestioned  that  the  climate  and  the  soil  are,  both, 
extremdy  favourable  to  the  vine  itself;  and  many  varieties  have  been 
carefully  imported  from  different  places,  not  degenerating,  as  it  is  said, 
from  the  parents.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  discover  what  wines  they  are 
now  making;  as,  owing  to  the  frauds  and  mixtures  of  the  merchants, 
we  are  never  sure  that  what  we  import  is  a  genuine  produce.  But, 
essentially,  this  country  seems  to  produce  three  distinct  wines.  The 
Constantia,  both  red  and  white,  has  been  long  known,  and  has  not  lost 
its  celebrity ;  yet,  from  some  causes  not  ascertained,  it  is  limited  to  the 
very  narrow  tract  of  the  same  name.  The  next  divisicm  consists  <^  the 
sweet  wines,  which  are  chiefly  grown  in  the  district  between  False  Bay 
and  Table  Bay ;  and  it  is  these  which  are  generally  sold  under  the  name 
of  the  more  rare  Constantia,  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  English  market 
The  most  esteemed  were,  or  perhaps  are,  those  belonging  to  the  names 
of  Becker  and  Hendrick,  which  are  often  sold  at  the  Cape  itself  as  Con- 
stantia. It  is  not,  therefore,  so  true  as  it  is  thought,  that  this  wine,  or 
a  wiiie  of  the  same  quality,  is  necessarily  limited  to  one  farm ;  but  the 
public  loves  mystery,  and  it  is  also  convenient  for  the  merchants  to  per- 
petuate this  fiction.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that,  under  proper 
care,  the  cultivation  of  Constantia  wine,  if  it  may  go  by  that  name, 
might  be  extended ;  but  this  is  not  likely,  we  believe,  to  happen  under 
the  present  negligent  system  of  cultivati(m  and  manufacture. 

The  third  and  last  great  division  of  the  Cape  wines  are  the  dry,  now 
so  much  imported  into  England  under  the  title  of  Cape  Madein,  and 
generally  as  bad  as  wine  can  well  be.  We  are  confident  that  they  mi^ 
be  better,  because  the  districts  of  the  Pearl,  of  Dragehstein,  and  of  StoUen- 
boch  have  formerly  produced  wines  not  unlike  the  white  of  theBordelais, 
and  of  good  quality,  as  they  have  also  made  a  species  of  Rhenish,  and 
other  red  wines,  resembling  the  Rota  of  Alicant. 

It  may  be,  that  the  climate  or  soil  are  in  some  respects  unfavourable ; 
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as  even  the  h^hly  praised  wine  of  Constantia  is  far  infericn:  in  flavour  to 
the  rival  produce  of  France^  or  even  of  Spain  and  Italy ;  being  bought 
at  high  prices^  rather  from  its  rarity  and  the  power  of  its  name^  than  for 
any  great  merits  of  its  own.  Yet  the  negligent  culture^  and  the  more 
negligent  manufacture  hitherto  pursued^  may  account  for .  all ;  and 
unless  these  should  be  remedied  in  the  hands  of  the  English  settlers,  it 
wiU  be  in  vain  that  government  encourages  the  importation  into 
England  by  low  duties.  .  To  force  a  large  produce  by  choosing  a  rank 
soil  and  by  manure,  has  been  the  leading  object  of  the  Dutch  farmers  ; 
and  this,  it  is  notorious,  is  always  attended  by  bad  wine.  The  manu- 
facture has  also  been  always  conducted  in  a  negligent  and  dirty  manner, 
as  is  so  common  in  Italy  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  without  cleanliness  and 
very  minute  attention,  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  good  result.  When  also 
these  wines  are  strengthened  for  the  market  by  the  abominable  brandy 
distilled  on  the  spot,  or,  still  worse,  by  rum,  it  is  not  very  surprizing  that 
the  Cape  wines  should  be  such  as  they  are. 

If  government  has  it  really  at  heart  to  introduce  and  improve  this 
manufacture  in  its  colony,  we  see  no  plan  but  for  it  to  take  a  farm  into 
its  own  hands  and  to  set  a  proper  example ;  if  indeed  it  be  possible  that 
any  manufactory  can  ever  be  conducted  by  a  government.  Legislative 
restrictions  are  not  applicable ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  say  that  colonists,  such 
as  are  there,  will  make  improvements  themselves ;  as  habit  and  indo- 
lence are  commonly  more  powerful  than  the  prospect  of  a  contingent 
good.  To  any  opulent  and  attentive  capitalist,  willing  to  bestow  his 
luidivided  personal  attention  on  this  subject,  we  have  no  doubt  that  a 
vineyard  at  the  Cape  would  prove  a  profitable  speculation;  and,  in 
time,  such  hands  might  set  examples  that  would  gradually  reform  the 
whole  subject. 

We  shsdl  examine  the  wines  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding number. 


HACKNEY  COACHES. 


Mb.  Editor, — Des  Coches, — as  Montaigne  says.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  rival  him  in  my  own  Essay  on  Coaches,  but,  en  revanche,  1  mean  to 
stick  to  my  subject ;  a  matter  which  that  prosing  old  gentleman  (I  wish 
there  were  other  prosers  like  him)  is  somewhat  given  to  forgetting. 

I  suppose  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  hackney  coach  should  be — 
should  be,  in  short,  what  it  is,  that  we  may  be  stimulated  to  draw  leases, 
potion  patients,  write  lucubrations  for  journals,  cheat  our  customers, 
and  toil  in  all  our  other  vocations,  that  we  may  "ride  in  a  coach 
of  our  own."     For  who  that  has  descended  into  a  splendid  drawing- 
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vxmt  ixiglit  iMk  nikaA9fm,  and  pt^  andfodc  d^i^  and  wUte  ihiei, 
kai  not  Mt  his  heart  faant  ondBrliim,  when,  after  a  laHliiil 
9ifu4MPt#  i0tt«faift»  periuq^  ih%  veiy  fidr,-  he  hai  caal  a 
i«vidw>''  and  seen  a  loag  stmwatiddbag  out£nnaaliflleof  onacflai 

Or^  when  chooBkig  the  dusky  hour,  he  rattlei  tip  boldly,  bgr  the  eii 
of  on  additional  sixpence,  and  oaiisea  the  knocker  to  xaboond  with  si 
tii»  b^dnesa  and  seienoe  impressed  by  a  well-liveried  fbotmaa,  hspag 
that  it  may  appear  he  hais  '^  ooase  in  hia  own  catriage,"  or  at  least  ia 
<«that4)f  a  friend^"  who  has  not  fi:«tted  and  heated  Imnself  into  a  atewiag 
Yeaalimi,  when  the  olinlang  and  jinking  of  the  iron  steps-  betn^s^  the 
Sale  of  his  adfenl^  and  the  mode  of  his  voyaging? 

A  haekney  coad^— Ibgh !  who  ean  be  a  gentlemasi  and  visit  ia  a 
hadttiey  oeaoh.  Wb»  ean>  mdeed? — to  predicate  nothing  of  stfaddag 
wet  straw,  and  broken  windows^  and  cnduoas  on  which  the  last  dsadbf 
has  cleaned  his  shoes,  and  of  the  last  fever  it  has  earned  ta  Ga/s^  sr 
^last  lead  of  convicts  tiaaqported  to  the  hidks. 

But  idialia  ail  thiato  the  eternal  fare ;  alwaya  wmg,  new  xigb^ 
Iba endless  souseeof  eentenA&oDy  sEndabuse,  and  bickering,,  and  veintk^. 
and  taking  nnubsrs,  and  not^  sumnoaiag.  to  SouMEset  Honaa.  fi«e 
llani^  asaU  evils  ase  oountwbalaaeed  1^  good  in  this^nblanar  wodd,  cr 
'  aresappoaed  to  be  so,  whsdideesvasweU,  i^  there  were- no  disputadeaa 
and  obeatings,  thece  woald  bo  naeronse  lor  a  Beard  e#*  CommiiwioBeaa 
at  Somerset  House,  and  tha  geadeasoL  who  own  the  C^omiA  boroufka 
woald  not  be  able  to  provide  fbr  theu^voters,  and  the  violers  would  vota 
Ae  wrong  way,  and  the  Oppeeition  would  triumph^  and  Afe.  Hoboed 
and  Mr.  Hendes's  troubles  would,  be  augmented^  and  the  dogs  woald 
not  whip-in  when  they  were  wanted — ^and  all  that,  as  Bayes  says. 

Now  we,  of  out  great  love  of  peace,  and  of  our  little  love  of  oonunis- 
uoners,  moved,  have  discovered  a  remedy  which,  in  our  gieat  geMcmsftCy, 
we  ofier  to  you  and  the  public,  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward.  Did  we 
not  offer  it  to  that  great  reformer  (^  ehtomey-sweeping  and  chancelkrin^ 
Michael  Angelo  Taylor?  and  did  not  Michael  grumble  and  swear  that 
since  the  chancery  had  stood  his  fire,  and  his  fires  still  smdced  in  ^nte 
of  all  his  patriotism,  **  he'd  be — ^hanged  if  he  would  ever  trouble  himaelf 
again  about  such  an  imgrateful  people." 

There  are  two  categories  implied  in  a  haekn^  eoadi,  motioB  and 
time ;  and  as  mathematicians  know  that  motimi  oannot  be 
without  time,  these  two  are  res^vaUe  into  one>  or  the  deiaent  <^ 
aloue  becomes  the  measore  of  ^  qnantum  <^  sfailMngS  and 
Let  the  time  be  caBed  x,  and  the  motion  y,  then  «  ^  jf  +  '  ^  ^  Jf 
as^/the^iillings  and  sixpences  whidi go  toafare^  Unludc^y,  thehasasa] 
do^ot  choose  to  move  y  distance  in  x^time ;  so  that,  as  happens  in  a  ^i^ 
other  cases,  the  calculus  is  vitiated  by  a  faidt  in  its  dements,  and  tte 
result  is  nothing. 
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But  as  dock  and  time  are  but  two  names  for  one  tiling,  we  shall 
propose  another  eq[uation^  by  which  motkm  is  reduced  to  time^  though 
the  coachman  should  be  drunk  or  rebellious^  and  the  two  horses  diould 
have  but  one  leg  between  them.  There  is  a  thing  called  a  Pedometer, 
bj-  which  a  man  is  informed  how  many  steps  he  walks*  He  laay  take 
stiides  as  long  as  Sir  Wflliam  Grant,  it  is  true,  or  be  ma^r  minoe  Hk« 
tlie  miss  yAo  has  been  taught  by  mamna  that  no  yoa^  lady's  shoo 
should  ever  be  seen  beyond  ^le  ^erge  asd  limit  af  her  flomce;  but 
i^heels  cannot  straddle  nor  minoe,  as  IfNug  aa  cireka  shi^  have  tbns 
eiTQlQte^  and  mathemailicians  shall  bt  troubied  with  measnriBg  ikmm 
There  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  transfer  the  e^fateen  feet  of  pwvn— tj 
vrMch  the  drunken  ooachman  and  the  two  famehorsai  meanver  fioM  tte 
ootside  of  the  coach  to  the  inside>  and  thus  for  all  the  rest  of  the  ei|^ 
taen  feets  which  lie  between  like  ward  of  Portsokea  and  Abnaska^*-* 
prok  pudor  I  as  if  the  gulph  whieh  separated  diese  was  not  iUnitiAkf^ 
immeasoxBUe,  infinile,  unappvosimaible,  ineomiprehensibk. 

I»  tfaera  any  valid  reason  why  ft  hackney^t^oaeh  should  net.  linve  ai 
Pedometer^  visible  to  the  unfortunate  freight  ?  to  be  noted  on  eateniagr 
to  1)Q  noted  on  exiting,  asie&stual  against  frtutdnleBt  ^ace^  vst  %  vratdi 
\&  against  fraudulent  time^  with  diillingB  on  ^le  dial  plate  where  thaew 
ate  hoars;  and  where  tfaofe  are  minates,  sizpenDes.  It  would  not oest 
twb  pounds,  it  would  save  endless  abercatioa%  it  wodUL  save  typofai»r 
pbying  a  table  of  hackney  coaoh  fsres,  it  would  save  a  man's  meaey 
and  his  temper,  and  go  far  towards  saving  the  souls  of  hackney  oaaeh* 
inen  born,  or  to  be  boni*-~and  the  trouble  of  the  commissiDners.  There's 
the  nibi  I  doubt  not.  Pensioir  them  off;  pay  them  better  for  doon^ 
nothing  than  doing  semet^ii^;  let  those  who  are  daily  cheated  of  thttn 
shfilKryand  their  tempers,  give  their  shillings  to  the  coaanisBionem 
and  keep  their  tempers,  Init  let  us  have  Pedomrtec»and  peace. 

Our  invention  is  the  best  of  all  posnfale  inventions,  and  thceelbve'it 
will  not  be  adopted.  Nor  will  the  ooachmaker  ''  shoe"  thei  poles  ti 
their  carnages /«  with  fek;"  ehe  how  shoald  th^  have  a  regiment  ot 
bteken  pennek  to  mend,  af^  every  levee,  amLevcffy  Almack's,  and  diFaiy 
Caledonian  hall,  and  every  other  nootumal  waiAure  wa^id  by  thcv 
pemkned  coachmen.  It  is  now  a  weapon  of  war,  like  &e  spear  of  % 
Knight  Errant,  aa  axe  to  cleave  the  pannels,  aa  axes'are  borne  by  goi^ 
delte  on  ^  sleepy  canals  of  Veaice.  Shoe  it  with  a  velvet  oashieQ, 
ftingeit  with  gold,  embroider  it  with  diamoridS/  and  thus  it  mayindeai* 
nify  the  coachmaktrs  for  broken  pannels,  aai  yeur  name  and'  miae» 
Mr^E^ter,  shall  obtain  fhme  as^  knperidiahle  as  that  which  fipoaa  thn. 
dkkie,  wav€e  the  ever  dying  kuxel.  over  the  manes  of  Sir  Rifthasd 
Oaaon.  i^ws^ 
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VOYAGE  EN  ANGLETERRE  ET  EN  ECOSSE. 

PAR  M.  AHEDEfi  PICHOT,   D,  M.  * 

Wb  may  say  of  Doctor  Pichot^  what  is  so  truly  predioited  of  the 
Apothecary  in  Ecdesiasticus,  ^^  of  his  works  there  is  no  end ; "  he  has 
given  to  the  world  three  unconsdonaldy  thick  and  proportionately  heavy 
volumes  of  travels  in  England  and  Scotland ;  hut  he  has  not  yet  done, 
and  the  third  volume  concludes  without  that  Jims  so  gratefbl  to  the 
weary  reader's  eye.  We  cannot  pretend  to  divine  how  much  more  M. 
Pichot  intends  to  write  ahout  us;  but  certainly  on  the  plan  on  which  he 
proceeds^  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  he  should  ever  stop^  for  the 
matter  which  fills  the  greater  ptirt  of  these  plump  octavoes^  is  of  a  sort 
tiiat  is  not  to  be  exhausted  within  the  limits  of  a  man's  natural  life;  and 
if  our  author^  who  is  tolerably  conversant  with  our  literature  and  lan- 
guage^ ccmtinues  to  give  long  translations  from  En^idh  writers  as  he 
has  hithetto  fredy  done,  we  can  foresee  no  termination^  save  xme  alone, 
to  his  labours. 

From  the  commencement  of  this  book  without  end^  we  conceived  ^ 
most  dire  apprehensions  that  we  had  fiedlen  into  the  hands  of  a  senti* 
waeatalaBt,  and  with  three  such  volumes  before  us,  our  case  in  that 
predicament  would  have  been  desperate  indeed.  M.  Pichot  begins  fa^ 
intimating  to  the  world,  that  he  left  Paris  for  Calais  in  the  dfligenoe, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Esther^  a  young  English  lady^  from  whom  he 
takes  his  first  lessons  in  our  spoken  language,  and  who  discusses  vidth 
tiie  finest  tact  the  merits  of  the  modem  poets  of  Grreat  Britain ;  when 
listening  to  her  as  they  walked  up  hill,  leaving  the  diligence  bdund 
tiiem,  the  Doctor  confesses  that  he  was  dlmost  tempted  more  than  once 
to  abandon  himself  to  a  poetic  illusion,  and  to  fancy  that  the  Muse  of 
Albion  herself  deigned  to  conduct  him  to  the  land  of  Shakspeare,  of 
Milton,  and  of  Pope !  In  this  mind  he  approached  Boiilogne :  he  con- 
dudes  the  epistle  to  his  friend  containing  this  sublime  fancy,  with  these 
words :  Adieu,  mon  cher  ami :  vous  qui  me  connaisses,  vous  ne  seres  pas 
effi^y^  de  cette  premik^  epittre,  un  peu  sentimentale  peut-etre ;  et  voos 
ne  desespererez  pas  d'en  recevoir.  quelqucs  unes  plus  gaies  du  voyageur 
auqud  vous  vous  int^ressez."  As  we  had  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
the  writer,  we  must  confess  that  we  were  considerably  alarmed  by  this 
^tre  un  peu  s^itimentale !  and  if  M.  Pichot's  friend  did  not  indeed 
despair  of  receiving  one  mOTe  gay,  he  must  needs  have  been  extremely 
disappointed,  for  we  protest  that  we  have  not  discovered  any  thmg  more 
gay  in  the  whole  three  volumes  through  which  we  have  waded ;  ia 
justice  to  the  Doctor,  however,  we  must  add  that  our  fears  on  the  scow 
ci  sentiment  were  unfounded,  for  he  is  not  violently  given  that  way, 


*  Vojrage  Hittorique  et  Ldtt^raiTe  en  Angkterre  et  en  Ecobk.    Par  M.  Amadee 
Picbot,  D.  M.  in  3  toU.     Paris,  1825. 
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and  kis  fist  is  hk  imtk  ^iflRNDwe  of  that  lort    At  Dot«r  br  tegbte  to 

Unnder^  and  enmns  the  Shakqpeftre  cHff  with  the  castle,  whidi  htppetii^ 
as  every  one  knows,  to  be  more  than  a  mile  off  on  the  other  side  of  tlie 
town.  Canterbury  ^ves  him  occasion  to  |^ve  a  history  of  Thomas-ii* 
Becket,  whidv  thou^  very  edifying,  is  somewhat  familiar  and  out  of  place 
m  m  book  oi  travels.  If  pet^fde  stand  in  need  of  this  kind  of  inWma* 
tion  they  know  where  to  find  it.  Londo]i>  M.  Pichot  declares  inferior 
In  general  aspect  to  Paris,  and  perhaps  he  is  right ;  there  is  nothing  in 
Lis  views  of  our  public  buildings  and  places  particularly  worthy  of  note, 
and  we  pass  to  his  sketch  of  manners  and  society  as  more  interesting  to 
our  roadevfr  Our  traveller  is  eng^gied  to  dine  with  Sir  Franw  L — r-» 
a  Ijuonet,  and  a  sum  of  &shioiu 

'  AiishcaietduMtf,jVvak]«raaioaiirteiiMi«Miidei»Fi»Mi9,#9Dt  f«d^  U 
c«hrrepoliamBitd«l«hiln«Tetonb«tMirkpt*te  <lt  las  aoM  k  Min  da  imrttM  d« 
la  msiioa  «t  son  titia  4e  bnoaiMt,  gtat^  mr  uoe  pb^t  dk  mMt^  toswipiiwi  ^ 
d4oore  presque  toutes  kt  pottti  de  Loadvei.  Vow  dhw  pout  »in  ^fim  V^/jftltk  mm 
dcMmah  bonne  mfmoaet  je  n*oaMiai  pot  d^frappor  ki  ooapt  itdonbki  ((lu  annoodHiC 
mui^(mmiitpmqM*ilBxamwm  gmmmmuh  Im  kqoik  %oi  m*oafKfe  w6p0mdik  fcct 
UKfttummtgmmt  k  ma  qaeslkiv»  prit  aion  ^apeaa,  q^*il  d^pMs  dmt  un  ■ppMtrtiwii  k 
nM-droke,  et  me  remit  mfli>meme  ea  quelque  aeite  entre  ks  moiae  d*iw  de  fee  cama^ 
ndes.    Celui*cl  me  pr^c^da  juaqu*^  k  porta  da  drawimg-^r^om^  e«  lokB  da  pieoikr 

toge,  oik  il  anaoa^  k  dooteur  P ,  e&  ^ootdiuA  on  pen  k  fiiaiaikriBB  de  mm 

nan.  Je  lifaMi  eMt  trop  m*iBcliBav,  poor  m^  oalaiil  qua  pwahk  k  iHgiiAi 
an^deet.  8ir  rnnek  s'avaii^ia  grefieiMt  oeve  jmi^  en  ne  ftMedanS  k.  wmtUf  et 
aamiilit  kkweyie  e^itoaak  de  eeeooer  kmkmeawa.iwrik1itit.  Apik  vielqMa 
fpnnkni  kn'gaHkntee  et  de  btitce  r^poaieiy  iL  me  peepOMi  d»  me  pitoenkr  d'abeid  a 
eaitrnme^etcaiuiteiL  deux  dates  amis.  J*aooeptes  evee  d*att«aaft  plii»  de  pkinr,  qon 
j*e^p^rais  bien  Atre  MlreioK  luaa  4  aee  de«x  fflkv  <|ue  j'svok  eper^oee  a  cM  de  koi 
Qoie.  La  mpide  coop  d^ail  qa*on  jette  en  entnmt  dmt  un  aolen  potfr  roteonalM  ion 
monde  rn'mvait  pemua  d^ji  de  prendre  une  id^  trds  ikaorobk  de  kux  penonne;  La 
limnalit^  de  rintroduction  est  indiepensable  pour  pouvoir  adrencr  k  parok  i  qui  qua 

ce  ioh.    Je  fk  ma  tespeetoeuee  r^^rence  k  kdy  L ,  qui  ftit  tres  kconique  dani' 

son  kngage^  mids  tret  graeteaee  dam  een  soorire.    LadyL est  certor  encore  Ibit 

likByetilmeaBmUaitqQektoarlbe.qui  ^paioumtif  tee  traitt  kak  i^  vamf^Sk  ke^im 
de  tee  deua  filke.  Hike  I  toit  oubUf  teit  diter^ikn  poflvDeHe^  eeit  dtfanca  iiimltki, 
air  FrancUteconteBtadem*aTobpfkent^ita  dame  eta  tee  demaaiie,  efj^dketptafc 
d*&tm  autorite,  pouroette  soir^  k  dire  le  moindre  mot  k  tee  deux  iUles<et  i  tzok  aatue 
Mist  et  jeunet  dames  qui  faisaient  partie  dek  reunion.  Nous  descendimes  bientdt  dans 
la  salki  manger.  J*oflnrit  k  main  k  une  jeune  penonne,  que  j'apprk  plus  tard  se 
BORimer  mitt  Gkra,  etYousrires-peot'^ti^,  madame,  ti  je  tooi  diit  que  je  me  sersli^ 
bka  gard^  d*engagar  ronttetka  avee  elk.  Miss  Ckra  coaprk  seas  deate  md» 
cnbanraa^  ct  chaiitabkmcBt  dk  me  dit  s  *^  Y  a.Ml  kag^lempe  qne  aieasieMT  mt 
oimTi  de  Paris  ?  *'  Ces  mots  ftuent  pronone^s  ea  boa  ftaa^sisy.avec  raweiit  tknidftdB) 
Ili^sitadon,  mais  assez  purement.  Ik  me  oommuniquirent  une  ^^tabk  hardiessr ; 
jnaU  nous  4tions  i  k  demi^re  marche  de  Tescalier  ;  je  n*eu8  que  le  tenq»  de  r^pondre 
S'Jis  que^donner  a  mon  toor,  et  nous  etions  d6ja  b^mu*^.    Je  fus  pkc6  entre  Ladj 

L et  M.  John  F ,  Tun  des  deux  convives  avec  qui  il  m*6tait  permis  d*ediang^t 

quelques  paroles.  11  y  eut  sipeu  de  diff<§rence  entre  le  diner  de  sir  Francis  et  oeux  de 
Paris  que  je  ne  vous  en  ferai  pas  k  descripdon.  Je  me  rkerve  seulemeat,  madame*. 
d^apporter  a  votre  cuisinier  k  recette  d*un  pouding  et  de  quelques  autree  mete  angkk 
par  exodknce.  Au  service,  ks  vins  de  France  succWrent  heureosement  aux  vins  de, 
Porto,  de  Sherj  et  de  Mad^re,  qui  venent  dans  les  veines  une  sorte  de  flsmme  liquide, 
Auo.- 1835.  2  P 
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0t  qa'ilii'ctt  gadre  d'ntage  de  tn^kr  «?0c  reuu  Entie  deax  TflBCi,  tow  poBVM  fwi 
d^Mlt^rer  arec  de  l^ile  ou  de  la  biere  de  table  d*un  go&t  fort  agitable.  C'est  one 
boissoo  dontonse  fait  Beryiriiol^eDt ;  mais,  quant  au  vin,  il  fkut  attendre,  an  molQi 
pour  le  ptemier  verre,  que  le  maStre  de  la  maiioii  ou  votre  voaan  yous  iiiTite  i  boiie 
avec  lui,  invitation  qu*il  ne  serait  paa  poli  de  refuser.  Que  voua  ayes  aaSt  on  noD,  « 
▼0U8  envoie  le  flacon ;  tous  rempliaaes  rotre  Tcne,  et  ▼oos  faites  nae  Ugdie  inclinaiiwi 
de  t^te  avant  de  le  goikter.  A  votre  tour,  vous  piopoies  plus  tard  det  tant^  auyqnfUiw 
OD  vous  repond  avec  la  meme  gravity  Ces  libations  oocupeot  jusqu*au  premier  deHcrt, 
ok  souvent  le  fromage  figure  seul.  On  leve  ensuite  la  nappe,  et  Ton  sert  lea  fruits, 
dont,  grftoe  auz  serres  chaudea,  on  ne  peut  qu*admirer  la  fraicheur,  sinon  le  goftt 
lavoureuz.  Les  tant^  ou,  si  Ton  veut,  les  signes  de  t&te  cessent  Les  flaoons  circa- 
lent,  arr^t^  au  passage  par  diaque  oonvive.  lies  dames  n*oublient  pas  que  No6  plaali 
la  TigDe  pour  lenr  seze,  tout  oomme  pour  le  n^tre ;  mais  eertea  c*e8t  id  le  Ben,  an  nam 
de  la  galanterie  fran^aise,  d*en  iq^Mler  de  raccoaatkm  du  fiuneoz  g6atod  Pilkt,  qoi, 
ftlrieux  d*a?oir  6t6  tenu,  pendant  {dusieurs  ann^es,  au  regime  de  Teau  sur  lea  pootoDS, 
a086  imptimer  que  les  dames  anglaises  vacillaient  souvent  sur  leurs  jambea,  oommt  Jcs 
fvtereiaes  du  oonsolateur  d* Ariane :  et  notes  que  oe  militaire  discouiCob  ne  vm  pas  dier- 
I  dans  le  laogage  all^goiique  de  k  m  jtbologie. 


Sur  les  diz  heuxes,  sir  Frauds  se  leva,  ec  nous  le  sniftmes  dana  le  aaloo.  Mtm 
d'abord,  madame,  oomment  vous  tcadnire  Tinvitation  qui  ftit  fidta  i  <^acan  de  nous,  k 
Toix  basse  et  en  terraes  choisis  ?  De  qud  nom  po^tique  embdlirai-je  Tame  de  pone- 
kdne  que  je  trouvai  dans  un  petit  cabinet  oii^  k  mon  tour,  je  fus  introduit  ?  La 
aiodestie  angUuse,  vierge  tr^  capricieuse,  a  proscrit  de  la  langue  certains  mote  que  nous 
prononqona  nous  autres  sans  rougir  dans  la  meOkure  sod£t^  Par  ezemple  la  cuktte, 
de  ce  c6t^^  du  dkrdt,  s^appelle  FineirprimtMe  ou  le  vhement  mieesudre :  on  podnaft 
d«mer  le  tttre  de  vase  B^oMiiie  a  odui  dont  je  veux  parier.  Rematques  bicn  qne  lea 
dames  ne  sont  phis  U,  et  que  les  mcrars  britanniques  s'adoucisaent  tons  les  jooia  oomme 
la  langue.  J*ai  m6me  peine  k  crdre  qn*on  ait  jamais  fait  a  Londres,  devsnt  k  boan 
seze,  oe  qui  oo6te  tante  de  pMphrases  pour  £tre  exprim^  d^cemment. 

The  tone  of  fashionable  English  society  has  not  made  a  very  fevour- 
able  impression  on  M.  Pichot  "  To  hear/'  says  he,  '^  the  youth,  not  only 
the  women,  but  also  statesmen,  you  would  fancy  yourself  amosig  the 
mo^  frivolous,  of  people.  The  General  of  Waterloo  himself  ii  in  the  world 
the  most  insignificant  of  petit-maitres,"  *  and  he  concludes,  by  remarinag 
that  if  our  aristocracy  did  not  go  to  regenerate  itself  after  the  reason,  in 
the  atmosphere  of  their  country  houses,  all  the  national  energy  would 
evaporate  in  les  fadeurs  des  salons.  Happily,  the  national  energy  does 
not  much  depend  upon  these  pettis-maitres;  if  it  did  so,  our  case  would  be 
hard  indeed,  and  it  would  not  be  much  amended  by  these  yearly  letreati 
to  t)ie  country,  which  only  serve  to  make  fops  fox-hnntert,  and  to  give 
our  boobies  a  vigour  of  constitution,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  jdeaaant  to 
themselves  than  useM  to  the  world.    Dandies  in  London  also,  only 


«  Petiumattre  is  not  ezactly  the  word  for  the  personage  in  question  ;  but,  leaving  the 
point  undetermined  to  what  dass  of  trifler  he  bebngs,  it  is  most  true  that  he  has 
acquired  a  sort  of  renown  for  uttering,  not  nonsense,  which  may  be  agreeable,  but  sheer 
niaiseries ;  and,  what  makes  the  matter  worse,  he  speaks  his  sUlinesses  wish  the  silfiMt 
air  conceivable.  M.  Pichot  elsewhere  faiUs  into  a  ridiculous  blunder,  and  says,  that  tlw 
empire  of  fashion,  so  long  held  by  Brummell,  has  devolved  on  the  Dnke:  hk  Orac«  an 
beat  the  French,  but  he  has  not  talent  enough  to  govern  the  Wpdd  of  Fashioo. 
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hurt  themselves  by  their  dissipations^  but  when  they  become  sportsmen 
in  the  country,  they  are  pests  to  their  neighbours,  and  regenerate^  as 
our  author  has  it,  commonly  by  a  regular  course  of  misdiief,  destroying 
^e  property  of  poor  people  in  the  prosecution  of  field  sports,  breeding 
ill  blood,  and  stirring  up  a  thousand  petty  strifes  about  that  endless 
source  of  all  evil  in  this  land  of  squires,  game.  We  agree,  however, 
entirely  with  M.  Pichot,  that  the  splendour  and  elegance  of  the 
English  gentry  must  not  be  looked  for  in  London,  but  in  the  country. 

1«8  grands  scignean  eux-m^es  psndasent  n*#treT6eUeniflnt  cbes  euz  que  dans  leun 
cbitaaux.  G*(8t  U  qu^ila  ont  x^oni  tous  ks  agrfaiena  de  la  vie,  ec  que,  pour  en  jouir, 
lis  abdiquent  T^tiqaette  ti  rigooreuse  de  leun  hdtels  de  Loodret;  c*eit  la  qu*il8  aont 
entoores  de  leun  vrab  atmbuU,  lea  ^6gana  oounien  et  lea  meutea  brayantea ;  c^eat  li 
encore  qu*ils  font  admirer  jl  T^tranger  le  luxe  dea  arts,  lea  chefa-d'ceuvre  de  la  peinture, 
et  cea  bibliotb^quea  si  richea  dont  il  eat  diflkile  de  jouir  au  milieu  da  bruit  d*une  ciqpi- 
tale.  On  a  d^i  obaerv^  ayec  raiaon  que  notre  ariatocratie  a'exOe  Jl  la  campegne  pour  j 
v^parar  la  brkhe  que  le  a^jour  de  Paria  a  fiute  i^  aea  revenus.  L^ariatocratie  aoglaiie 
d^lole  toute  sa  magnificence  daaa  aea  terrea ;  rulnte,  elle  ae  cachera  plut6t  dana  Lon- 
drea,  ou  ira  ecouomiser  en  voyage.  Viaitez  Hampton  Court,  Sion  Uouae,  Cheawick, 
Strawberry  Hill,  etc.,  dana  le  Middlesex,  vous  y  admirerez  Theureuse  alliance  dea 
'beaux-arts  et  des  omemens  naturels  du  paysage.  Le  comt^  de  Surrey  n'est  paa  moina 
ziche  par  ses  vitta  dignes  de  T^llgante  Italie,  et  par  ces  tr^n  de  peinture  qu*oiB 
cioirait  ne  pouvoir  trouver  que  dans  les  mus^  de  la  patrie  de  RaphaeL  Au  miHeii  de 
-aemblables  resaources,  on  ne  con^t  paa  que  Tennui  aott  une  maladie  eiaentidlcment 
anglaiae ;  et  Ton  ae  rend  diffioilementoompte  de  oet  esprit  inquiet  qui  nous  tovoie  aur  le 
continent  tant  de  dwcendans  des  illustiea  preox  de  Grande-Bretagne,  courant  lea  aven- 
tures  oomme  leura  ai'eux  ....  je  me  trompe,  au  lieu  de  consoler  la  veuve  et  TorpheUn, 
'fiusant  dea  dettes  et  entretenant  les  demoiselles  de  notre  Op^n. 

M.  Pichot  has  contrived  to  fill  a  large  part  of  his  first  volume  with  the 
English  stage,  and  he  is  as  dull  and  tedious  as  the  stage  itself  on  the 
subject  He  amuses  us  only  in  one  place,  and  that  is  where  he  says  that 
the  expression  of  Young's  countenance  in  lago  is  an  imitation  of  that  of 
M^phistopheles  in  the  illustrations  of  Goethe's  Faust,  and  gravely  adds, 
that  on  examining  these  engravings  in  each  devil  he  recognised  Young;  we 
give  the  author's  words : — Un  artiste  allemand  a  publie  des  gravures  an 
trait,  destinees  a  accompagner  le  Faust  de  Goethe.  La  figure  de 
Mephistopheles  y  est  necessairement  reproduit  plusieurs  fois.  On  dirait 
que  Young  a  caique  la  physicmomie  et  les  attitudes  de  son  lago  sur 
celles  de  oet  astucieux  messager  de  Satan.  Je  r^ardaisce  matin  encore 
ces  gravures  chez  MM.  Conalghi,  et  dans  dbacune  j'ai  reconnn 
Young." 

From  the  stage  we  pass  to  the  bar,  a  subject  on  which  M.  Pichot  has 
been  more  circumstandal  than  correct.  He  gives  indeed  a  very  particular 
but  by  no  means  a  true  account  of  the  process  by  which  the  student 
urives  at  the  dignity  of  barrister  at  law.  He  says,  that  the  student  is 
obliged  to  inhabit  chambers  in  his  inn  for  one  fortnight,  in  every  term, 
wbeteas  he  is  not  obliged  either  to  inhabit  chambers  for  a  fortnight  in 
every'  term,  or  to  Have  chambers  at  all ;  he  also  states  that  the  student 
18  compelled  to  eat  sixty  dinners  a  year,  whereas  twelve  a  year  are  held 
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fofficieat  to  make  a  man  aiawfer ;  and  be  does  iMt  bedtate  to  i 
these  dinners  at  the  expense  of  cent  trente  livxes  steiling  par  chaciml 
While  M.  Pichot  was  about  it  he  might  have  as  well  made  each  dina^ 
cost  the  cent  trente  livres  sterling.  He  visits  the  inns^ courts,  and  db- 
misses  the  Middle  Temple  ui  these  words: — '*  Middle  Temple  n'a  de  rfr 
marquable  que  quelqu^  portraits  de  rois  et  de  reines^  dont  un  cdbd  db 
Charles  I^*.  etit  de  Vandyck !" 

One  would  have  thought  the  old  hall>  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  tbp 
country,  something  ''  de  remarquable."  But  we  do  not  believe  thatM. 
Pichot  viflited  the  Middk  Temple,  for  he  could  not  tee  the  pictmcs  of 
those  same  kings  and  queens  without  seeing  the  hall  in  which  tbey  tat 
placed,  and  he  could  not  see  the  hall  without  discovering  that  it  was 
something  ''  de  remarquable." 

Our  author,  having  given  so  correct  an  account  of  the  inns  of  law  ao^ 
ilheir  discipline,  proceeds  to  consider  the  characters  of  the  principal  a^ 
Tocates.  In  this  task,  it  is  plain  that  he  must  have  been  assisted,  for 
many  of  his  remarks  must  necessarily  be  the  result  of  long  and  attentive 
observation,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  made  by  a  foreigner  in  ^ 
short  visit  to  our  country.  It  is  indeed  easy  to  trace  in  these  portraits 
the  hand  of  a  witness  on  the  spot,  who  knows  well  the  parties  whom  ha 
paints,  and  who  is  no  stranger  to  the  favour  or  prejudice  which  coon- 
monly  accompanies  such  knowledge.  We  give  for  examjde  a  sketdi  4i 
Mr.  Broughain;  there  is  some  truth  in  it,  but  on  the  whde  it  is  unjust; 
'we  see  that  the  man  who  drew  the  character  had  a  keen  eye  for  its  de* 
fects^  and  a  truly  neighbourly  disposition  to  make  the  most  of  them — 

Jeneiaurais,  par  exemple,  reoonnaitre  une  phUanthropie  toujoun  sincere  dans  Talgii 
lib^ralisme  de  M.  Brougham,  si  je  lu^occupais  id  de  son  eloquence  poUtique.  Cet 
orateur  de  mauvais  ton  a  peut-^tre  autant  et  plus  de  science  que  sir  Samuel  Rooiiny  tt 
th  James  Mackintosh,  mais  il  hii  manque  leur  go&t  et  la  puiet^  de  kur  stjrk.  Sa 
auottze  t«pp41e  qudqucfoii  la  tavenetlaas  let  plus  lolenaelles  ooomboos;  fl  a dt la 
vlhteieoce  et  de  T^nergie ;  sop  iraoie  est  fmere,  et  sea  inyecdv^  Uiriblea  ;  mais  lasuie 
quand  U  d^end  une  mauvaise  cause  (et  il  passe  pour  aimer  k  8*en  charger),  son  aadafip 
derant  les  juges  ressemble  k  la  menace.  C*est  Torgueil  de  la  sup^riorite,  il  est  ¥rsi, 
mais  dans  le  sanctuaire  des  lois  cet  orgueil  a  un  air  dMnsolence.  Quand  il  interroge  oa 
ttooin  dont  la  deposition  rembarrasse,  il  dMaigne  souveot  les  aduhes  pr6eantiont  da 
vi^tier  (  son  regard  le  fixe  avec  m^pris,  il  y  a  du  fiel  dans  le  son  d«  sa  «oU :  8*il  pi^ 
liflDt  i  rembarrasser,  la  perfide  joie  de  son  aonrire  fiut  roal ;  son  oppovtion  dans  la 
j^uanhn  produit  le  m£me  effet :  le  mauTus  gq^  de  ses  diatribes,  la  grotnimi  de  an 
moqueries  gatent  ses  plus  41oquentes  recriminations. 

The  bar  i^  fidlowed  by  the  press,  concerning  which  M.  Pichot  cdm- 
municates  iiome  particulars  that  will  amaae  the  world,  and  render  our 
editors  and  sub-^tors  its  wonder  and  admiration  indeed.  Every  journal 
(says  this  traveller  so  exemplarily  circumstantial  in  his  details),  hat  iH 
odit^r  and  sub-editor,  who  gain  from  3,000  to  8,000  guhwaa  a  jeacf 
From  the  pre^s  we  pass  to  literature,  which  fills  a  large  portmt  tff  Iht 
book,  and  on  which  subject  the  writer  has  ooamuttod  about  ^  avrag^ 
nnmber  of  bbiBders.    He  makes  MM.  Frare  and  Smith  tba  aufthen  4 
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lfa»\ftB)<cted  AddRMS  (lomng  peolM^  lieaid  tiwt  tiiejr  wetfe  b^  M. 
Smith,  et  Jrere,  and  adstaken  .^-ere  for  a  proper  name,)  and  these 
gentlemen  are  spoken  oi  as  cdlahorateurs  of  Mr.  Canning.  Mr.  Frer^ 
we  believe,  did  take  a  part  in  the  Antijacobin,  but  Mr.  Smith  appeared 
as  a  writer  long  after  Mr.  Canning  had  discontinued  his  literary  labours^ 
Mr.  Bobus  Smidi  *  indeed  atiisted  in  the  Antyaoobin,  and  M.  PiDhot 
has  inrobablj  confounded  him  with  the  Smith  of  the  R^ected  Ad- 


The  Edinburgh  Review  is  in  no  favour  with  our  author,  and  he  speaU 
of  its  injurious  personalities  with  absolute  horror.  As  an  example  of  the 
abominations  committed  by  this  wicked  Review,  he  cites  the  following 
paragraph,  than  which  we  must  confess  we  can  conceive  nothing  more 
harmless — 

—  D  est  une  todHe  de  messieurs  bien  mis  et  k  leur  aise,  qui  s^assemblent  chaque 
jour  cUns  U,  boutique  dn  Ubraire  Hatchard ; — ce  sont  des  personnages  piopres,  polis; 
Wen  avec  les  gens  en  place,  contens  de  tout  ce  qui  existe ;  et,  de  temps  k  autre,  un  dc 
oes  messieurs  6cnt  un  pedt  livre ; — ^les  autres  lonent  le  petit  livre,  esp^rant  £tre  bmte  i 
Icnr  tour  quand  leurs  petits  Uvres  psraftront :  or,  tout  porte  k  croire  que  la  biodiuvs 
^ue  nous  arons  dcvaat  nous  est  un  de  ces  petits  Hyres  doits  par  ces  personnages  si  pro- 
pret,  si  polis,  si  s&rs  de  la  louange  qui  les  attend,  etc.,  etc. ;  et  apr^  un  jugement  fort 
sec  et  fort  dedaigneux,  en  trds  lignes,  le  r^dacteur  refait  le  livre  li  sa  mani^re. 

Some  of  our  popular  authors  are  disposed  of  very  summarily  by  M. 
Hchot,  but  we  cannot  always  dispute  the  justice  of  his  sentences.  Mr. 
Moore  is  epigrammaticdly  described  as  ''  un  liberal  de  salon,  im  dema^ 
gogue  de  boudoir,"  and  Lady  Morgan  is  justly  represented  as  "  esp^ 
de  p^nte  et  de  jacobin  en  jupon,  qui  se  vante  avec  comflauance  dans 
une  page  de  connaitre  JhmUidremerU  madatne  la  marquise  ou  madame  la 
ducheue,  et  qui,  dans  la  page  sui vante,  emprunte  les  plus  mauvais 
quolibets  aux  dubs  de  la  revolution  ou  aux  corps-de-garde  de  Tempire." 
VoL  iii.  page  26.  There  is  no  disputing  the  truth  of  this:  whether  the 
faetr  render  the  party  ridiculous  or  not  is  another  question,  which  we 
at«  not  called  on  to  determine. 

A  great  proportion  of  that  part  of  the  book  which  treats  on  English 
Ulerature  is  composed  of  translations  from  popular  writers ;  some  of  the 
loose  traiBslatiens  of  poetry  seem  to  us  more  faithful  to  the  letter  than 
H^'  We  extract  thfe  autlior's  French  ^  *  Scots  who  hae  with  Wallace 
tted'-^ 

^*— Scossais,  qui  avez  ?erse  votre  sang  avec  Wallace ;  Eoossats,  que  Bruce  a  sourcnt 
conduits  4  une  coucbe  saoglante  ou  k  une  glorieuse  victoire,  salut ! 

*  We  feel  all  inexpressible  awkvardnew  in  describing  an  individual  whom  we  respect, 
ilrwe  do  this  gentleman,  by  a  name  tbat  sounds  so  extremely  like  a  nick-name,  and 
which  in  jG^t  is  not  bis  reid  naUe,  of  by  any  means  akin  to  his  real  name,  but  this  is 
on  instance  of  how  ill  a  man  may  be  used  by  the  world  in  respect  of  his  name.  Mr. 
Siaidi^s  name  is  Robert;  his  ftieods  at  first  took  it  into  their  heads  to  call  him  Robertoi^ 
sod  by  som^  piocess  that  we  do  not  at  all  understand,  Robertus  was  converted  into 
pobtts,  and  Bobus,  Mr.  Smith  will  be,  were  be  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methusalah ;  he  is 
Iqiown  by  no  other  name,  and  were  we  to  mention  him  as  Mr.  Robert  SmIA.  the 
world  would  not  know  whom  we  meant. 
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^^VoicikjoaretToiqllieaie!  ▼oyc«  lei  prqpieri  nmgi  del'annfee  niw mir  m fi—r ; 
Toyez  approcher  les  soldats  de  roigueUleux  Edouard. — Edouazd,  des  fen  et  UeidBnge! 

''  Qui  voudra  6tre  un  trattre  sane  honneur  ?  Qui  pourra  remplir  un  tombean  de  &c^  ? 
Qui  est  assez  yil  pour  £tre  esdave  ?  Trattres,  Ucbes,  tournez  la  t^te  et  fuyez ! 

*'  Vous  qui  tirerez  avec  vigueur  du  fourreau  le  glaive  de  la  liberty  poor  I*Ecoase  c( 
poor  tan  roi,  oombaUez  libies,  ou  tombez  libres. — CaUdomem,  en  avant  aivec  moi ! 

**  Par  lei  maox  et  les  doulenn  det  opprim^  par  lea  chafaiea  de  Toa  IDs,  Doua  ^fOKMBi 
le  sang  de  nos  veiDes.— Mais  tos  ffls  seKmt. . . .— Senmt  libret. 

*'  Abaissez  Torgueilleuz  usurpateur ;  chaque  ennemi  de  moins  aera  nn  tyrsD  de  maoL 
Que  la  liberty  sent  le  prix  de  chaque  coup. — En  avant !  triomphons  on  p^iiasoDa !  * 

On  comprend  que  la  rapidity  du  rhythme  doit  aider  k  VcSet  de  oe  diant  de  libette. 
That  "  Traitres,  laches,  touraez  la  tete  et  fuyez !"  (for  traitor  tcm 
and  flee)  is  entirely  French.  Bums,  we  think,  would  rather  have  see* 
it  rendered  tournez  le  dos.  We  must  now  follow  M.  Pichot  to  Edin- 
burgh, which  he  visited  just  about  the  period  that  His  Majesty  honoured 
that  city  with  his  presence.  The  traveller,  of  course,  visited  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  was  most  graciously  received,  as  he  carried  with  him  not  oo^ 
the  customary  recommendations,  but  also  the  extraordinary  one  d 
having  translated  one  of  Sir  Walter's  Poems  into  French.  In  a  conver- 
sation which  the  author  has  recorded,  the  Baronet  is  represented  as 
having  sneered  at  the  abject  prostrations  of  the  Irish  on  the  occasicn  of 
the  King*s  visit  to  Irelvind. 

Sir  Walter  Scott — "  Nous  avons  en  Kcosse  une  oppositioQ  nombreose :  nous  en  svoh 
en  m^me  deux ;  mais  celle  des  Jacobites  est  oiorte  depuis  CuDodeo,  ou  ne  voit  pioa  6am 
George  IV.  que  rh6ritier  des  Stuarts ;  celle  des  Whigs  ne  faisait  que  de  la  diteie:  cfir 
pent  honorer  la  personne  du  prince  sans  se  compromettre ;  car  PoppositioD  wing  ne  co^ 
■ore  que  les  actee  du  gouvemement.  Mais  ne  croyes  pas  troaver  dans  le  tOKjmat 
d^EcoBse  Texalution  m^dional^** 

*'  — Faites-vous  allusion  au  midi  dela  France  ?  ** 

Sir  Walter  Scott — **  Non,  mais  aux  imaginations  orkntaks  de  Tlrlande.  Nous  ae 
nous  jetterons  pas  i  la  mer  pour  aller  chercher  le  roi  a  son  yacht ;  nous  ne  noos  attcSe- 

rons  pas  4  sa  voiture ** 

In  another  conversation  there  is  some  amuang  dialogue.  The 
speakers  are  Sir  Walter,  his  lady,  Mr.  Crabbe  the  poet,  then  on  a  viat 
to  Sir  Walter,  and  the  author ;  the  scene  is  the  Baronet's  breakfast  tabic 
The  conversation  turns  on  French  travellers,  and  M.  Charles  Nodier  is 
named ;  Lady  Scott  takes  fire  at  the  mention  of  this  gentleman,  wni 
charges  him  with  calumny ;  his  Mend,  the  author,  cannot  remember 
the  offence ;  the  lady  imputes  want  of  gallantry  towards  the  Scotcb 
ladies ;  the  Doctor  objects  that  M.  Charles  Nodier  loves  the  women  of  all 
countries,  but  that,  perhaps,  he  prefers  those  of  Scotland.  By  la 
abrupt  question.  Lady  Scott  then  broaches  the  accusation,  and  indica>a 
the  crime  of  M.  Charles  Nodier.  '^  Mais  on  a-t-U  vu  qu'elles  aSaiat 
nu-pieds  ?  "  ♦  «  Mais  a-t-il  dit  cela?  "  exclaims  Mr.  Crabbe ;  and  the  author 


*■  M.  Pichot  quotes  in  a  note  tlie  passage  in  M.  Charles  Nodier*tf  book  wfairii  ao  sod- 
dali&cd  Lady  Scott.  There  is  some  pleasantry  in  the  horrid  calumny,  whidi  noa  to  dv 
ibUowing  effect.  M.  Nodier  affirms  that  almost  all  the  Scotdi  women  of  the  middle  mi 
lower  orders,  and  a  pretty  considerable  number  of  those  af  the  higher  rlaiatrw,  go  te»> 
foot.    Ladies  of  fashion  indeed,  he  says,  who  borrow  the  dress  of  the  bit  1 
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edioes  tlw  interrogatory,  expressive  of  astonishment ;  Lady  Scott  supports 
her  charge,  and  pages  the  guilty  traveller;  M.  Pichot  interposes  a 
remark,  and  unluckily  names  gallantry  ;  the  lady  thus  takes  him  up  on 
the  word,  *^  On  n'est  pas  galant  quand  on  voit  les  dames  d'  Ecosse 
courir  pieds  nus. — Nous  ne  sommes  plus  des  sauvages.  Vest  tm  trmt 
uffreux  de  la  part  de  M.  Nodier"  We  give  this  peppery  hit  of  dialogue, 
the  first  part  of  which  reminds  us  of  those  little  scenes  in  which 
Richardson  sat  to  he  incensed  hy  his  friends,  and  reminded  of  aU  the 
handsome  things  said  of  him,  for  which  he  rettuned  due  acknowledg- 
ments, after  having  carefully  recited  the  commendation. 

lAdy  Scott — "  Vous  avez  nomm6  tout  ^Theare  M.  Charles  NocUcr  comme  votre  ami. 

"  — Je  meta  un  peu  d^amour-propre  i  le  dire." 

Sir  Walter  Scott—"  Vous  le  remerderez,  jc  Tousprie,  de  tout  cc  qu'il  y  a  d'aimable 
pour  moi  dans  la  Promenade  de  Dieppe  aux  montagnes  d*Ecotte,** 

l^j  Scott — "  n  a  dit  que  son  voyage  Uait  perdu  puisqu*!!  n^avait  pas  vu  Sir  AValtcr* 

**  — ^c  Tai  entendu  exprimer  Tivementce  regret" 

Lady  Scott — **  Je  crains  que  M.  Nodier  n*ait  voyag^  ud  peu  trop  vite. 

** — NetrouTantpas  Sir  VTalter  Scott  a  £dimb«urg,  il  lui  tardait  de  voir  les  sites  qua 
Sir  Walter  Scott  a  prints." 

Sir  Walter. — "  Et  M.  Nodier  les  a  prints  lui-m^me  en  poete. 

*•*'  — n  aTait  pour  s^inspirer  et  les  sites  eux-mtoies  et  votre  po6sie.  On  a  dik  tttt  con- 
tent  de  ses  tableaux  de  TEoosse." 

Lady  Scott — "  M.  Nodier  a  bien  aussi  ses  m^disances  ^  se  reprocher. 

**  — Je  cbercbe  k  me  soavenir. . .  •" 

Lady  Scott — **  Poor  un  Fran^ais,  ▼otra  ami  n*a  ^ms  4t6  trds  galant  envers  les  dames 
d'Ecosse.  I 

'    ^^  — Si  cela  est,  0  en  sera  au  d^sespoir ;  car  il  aime  les  dames  de  tons  les  pays,  mais  ' 
peut-^tre  davantage  celles  d'Ecosse." 

Lady  Scott. — "  Mais  6^  a-t-il  tu  qu*elles  allaient  nu-pieds  ? 

M.  Cral>be_««  Mais  a-t-U  dit  cda  ?  " 

J'czprimais  le  mtane  doute  par  la  m^me  question." 

Lady  Scott — "Qui,  oui,  dans  sa  lettre  sur  Glasoow.  Les  Parisiennes ont  dfrbJen  rire 
mux  d^pens  des  saurages  b«aat^  caUdoniennes.  Mais  la  perBdie,  c*est  d*aToir  feint  de 
chercher  querelle  aux  petits  pieds  des  Fran^aises.  M.  Nodier  ou  ses  compagnons  de 
voyage  ont-iU  r^ellement  vu  des  dames  en  Ecosse  courir  pieds  nus  ?  L'observation  est* 
die  de  M.  Nodier  lui-mtaie,  ou,  pendant  qu*il  admirait  les  montagnes,  ses  amis  lui  fai- 
saient-ils  le  roman  des  villes  ? 


Iiave  also  borrowed  thrir  shoes,  or  rather  the  men*8  shoes,  for  they  are  shod  in  the  style 
of  men.  The  first  thought  which  strikes  a  Scotch  bdle,  he  goes  on  to  state,  on  retiring 
to  her  chamber,  is  not,  as  with  the  French  women,  the  last  man  who  has  ogled,  or  the  latt 
woman  who  has  eclipsed  her  in  dress,  but  it  is  to  throw  off  her  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
to  run  about  with  naked  feet  These  naked  feet  have,  he  says,  nothing  repulsive  jn 
their  appearance ;  the  shod  ones  look  to  much  more  disadvantage,  the  flat  and  ample 
shoe  which  envelopes  them  in  no  measure  disguising  thrir  size,  which  is,  doubtless,  con- 
Ibrmable  to  the  natural  proportions,  but  shocking  to  a  Frenchman  accustomed  to  the 
small  feet  of  his  countrywomen.  The  feet  of  mountaineers,  he  oonsideratdy  adds,  being . 
destined  to  support  the  body  on  narrow  slippery  passes,  &c.  ought  necessarily  to  be  large , 
and  strong.  Feet  small  out  of  proportion,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  beauty  of  die  boa- 
doir,  the  advantage  of  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  persons  who  see  the  earth  only 
out  of  window,  and  pass  over  it  only  in  a  carriage. — Our  hair  has  stood  an  end  during 
the  whole  time  that  we  have  been  making  a  sunmmry  of  these  frightftil  calomnies. 
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It  must  1)6  confessed  that  M.  Pichot  must  be  an  excellent  reporter ;  be 
records  long  dialogues  witb  wonderful  minuteness^  and^  in  tbis  particular, 
indeed,  be  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  Miss  Byron,  in  Sir  Cbarles  Gran- 
d^n, — Clarissa  Harlowe,  or  Pamela,  wbom  we  bave  always  regarded  as 
ui^valled  in  tbe  business  of  reporting^  seeing  tbat  witbout  tbe  aid  of 
notes,  tbese  gifted  ladies,  tbese  Woodfejls  in  petticoats,  could  carry  fM 
(conversations  fifty  pages  in  lengtb,  witbout  omitting  a  single  compliment 
paid  to  tbemselves,  or  tbe  slightest  cucumstance  tbat  occurred  in  tbe 
xCKHurae  of  tbe  discourse,  such  as  bows,  smiles,  nods,  simpers,  &c« 

The  tbird  volume  leaves  M.  Picbot  eating  bard  crusts  sopped  in  water, 
IB  tbe  neigbbouibood  of  Locb  Lomond,  and  right  glad  are  we  to  part 
witb  him  for  a  season,  for,  all  things  considered,  a  weary  travail  we  have 
had  in  his  company.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  tbat  tbe  book  is 
not  written  for  English  readers ;  and  that  which  is  very  dull  and  heavy  to 
us  may  possibly  be  interesting  to  the  French,  who  will  iind  novelty  in 
what  is  stale  to  us,  and  who  will  also  enjoy  the  unspeakable  advantage 
of  swallowing  the  blunders  as  facts,  witb  the  comfortable  persuasioii 
that  they  are  enriching  tbemselves  with  some  curious  information. 


CHESS.  • 

Ths  title  of  this  volume  does  not  indicate  with  suficient  pcedrion, 
either  the  nature  of  its  content^  ov  the  peonlMar  daima  of  tiie  wnfter  to 
^e  praise  of  originality.  The  book  is  1^  no  mtamn  a  mere  txeatiss  en 
the  game  of  chess,  and  the  writer  is  evidently  a  permn  of  much  more 
ambitious  p^tensions  than  we  should  bave  expected  to  encounter  in  tbe 
editor  or  compiler  of  a  Chess-book.  He  challenges  our  admiration  in 
the  triple  capacity  of  an  editor  of  M.  Pbilidor's  Analysis,  an  aoalyaer 
of  games  and  positions  at  chess;  and,  above  all,  an  inventor  of  a 
q«aint  and  eblxnrate  species  of  humour,  by  which  he  has  endeaTomed 
to  ettUvea  a  sul^eel,  paxtakkig  very  much  in  its  natuie  of  the  severity 
of  the  exact  sciences!,  and,  appwently,  as  little  susoeptibte  of  Indkieoa 
illustration.  If  it  were  n6t  for  the  evidence  of  the  volume  belbre  us, 
we  should  h%ve  doubted  the  possibility  of  eliciting  a  series  of  wittieisms 
out  of  such  unpromising  materials  as  the  combinations  of  chess-  We 
fbould  aa  soon  have  expected  an  assault  on  our  gravis,  l^  a  droU 
demonstratioa  of  the  prc^iertiea  of  a  conk  section,  as  by  a  faetdiMis 
exposition  of  the  shortest  mode  of  giving  check-mate.     The  wetter  of 

*  SlodiM  «f  QliaH ;  cooiMriag  a  SjpateoMitk  Intiodiictioa  I0  ^  Omdc^  «Dd  Ui* 
AaaliFiN  of  GiiaM%  hf  Blt^  A.  P*  PWlidoc,  with  oBgiaftl  C^quntitts  and  Dingnim. 
8ve.     Bagiter,  rnitf— Uroww,  1885. 
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jdeasantryin  ^^^^^^^^  *^u^^^^4i^  ^\»^  ^  pi>«>^«  i^^^l^l^^  ^n4  hjifcqjij^ 
Imt  tiie  weapon  whkh  he  dbieflj  »a|dofrt  lor  thb  plupose^  the  vif 
eamicoy  on  which  he  maiiily  relies  is  ^dved,  as  We  ihatt  see  pnseBt^^ 
from  the  mathematical  sckmxs.  At  one  tim/^,  the  extraction  of  a  cuhe 
root  sopphes  him  wiA  the  materials  of  merriment^  at  soother  time  he 
disarms  our  gmyity  widi  a  quadratic  equation^  and  he  is  never  more 
happ7  than  when^  giving  full  rein  to  his  fancy^  he  delights  and  sur* 
prises  us  hf  the  point  and  hrilHancy  of  his  vulgar  iractioDS.  All  this 
will  he  rendered  intelligihle  hj  a  few  examples. 

The  humourous  pert  of  this  work^  which  occupies  upwajcds  of  one 
hundred  pages,  is  called  a  Scale  of  Powers,  and  the  author  drjljr 
inskniates  that  his  object  is  to  ascertain  hj  accurate  calculationi  th» 
precise  relative  value  of  the  different  pieces  at  tfiegaane  of  chess.  TIh* 
this  is  a  mere  mystification,  and  that  the  whole  essaj  is^  m  fact,  no^nng^ 
but  a  piece  of  refined  satire,  the  precise  object  of  which  we  do  not  pre* 
tend  to  penetrate,  is,  we  think,  evident,  not  only  from  the  nlatiner  m 
which  the  author  has  treated  the  subfect,  but  firom  ihe  skill  whidi  he 
has  exhibited  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  as  a  chess  ]^jor,  add  which 
renders  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  is  not  fullj  aware  <^  the 
absurdity  of  attempting  to  ascertain  minute  diiRwenoes  of  vahie  lA  the 
several  pieces,  without  reference  to  the  skill  of  the  jdayers  ir^k>  eonduci 
lliem.  A  queen  may  be,  and  vary  fre^pienAly  i%  so  mjudicMwly  i^yed 
by  mi  unskilful  pkyer,  that,  at  an  early  period  of  the  game,  its  vsJue  amy 
not  in  effect  be  greater  than  that  of  a  pawn.  Where  Uwn  is  the  ptfacti' 
eal  advantage  of  ascertaining,  even  suf^posingthe  prindples  ef  falnilneioH 
to  bi^  sound,  ^at  whet  tfaia  wziler  terms  the  pawn's  liae  of  Masil^  is 
equd  to  1, 4,  while  the  fieenVUneof  tranait  is  e%iia2  tp  the  feUowtttf 
pleasing  quantity 

V^S,171875xS,171875  +  4J[56«5x4,15625=s5,!Z«8,S08  ? 

The  process,  however,  by  which  the  writer  affects  to  ascertain  what 
he  calls  the  queen's  line  of  transit  to  6  places  <^  decimals,  negatives  all 
suspicion  of  the  seriousness  of  his  intentions ;  and  when  the  reader  is  a 
little  more  accustomed  to  his  style  of  pleasantry,  he  will  find  that  this  is 
a  sort  of  geometrical  joke.     The  fdlowing  is  the  process. 

"  The  queen's  line  of  tran^  is  a  value  compounded  of  the  locbmotive 
powers  of  the  bishop  and  rook.  This  value  is  neither  their  aggregate 
found  by  addition,  for  that  would  be  too  great ;  nor  their  mean 
estimated  by  equation,  for  that  would  be  too  little.  It  is  the  value  of 
the  option  of  using  either  mode  of  transit  that  we  have  to  measure. 
The  bishop's  step  is  diagpnal>  and  the  rook's  rectangular.  The  poWer  of 
recourse  to  both  bears  an  analogy  to  the  superior  quantity  of  an 
hfpothemin,  compared  with  either  limb  of  a  right-angled  triangle; 
that  is,  if  the  bishop's  line  of  transit  be  squared,,  and  the  rook's  squared, 
and  the  amounts  added  together,  the  square  root  of  the  product  (jmm) 
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will  be  tlie  viloe  of  iheqxmaiB  line  of  truuit,  equal  therefbfe  to  the 
aforesaid  quantity." 

This  is  certain! J  a  "  right  pleasaunt^  and  wittie"  cordlary  from  the 
47ih  proposition  of  Euclid ;  the  facetiousness  of  the  assumed  analogj 
of  ^e  queen's  option  to  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is 
only  to  be  equalled  by  the  caustic  raillery  with  which  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds to  square  each  limb  of  his  visionary  triangle,  and  to  extract  the 
root  df  the  sum  of  the  squares. 

Having  satisfactorily  settled  this  point,  the  author  proceeds  to  inves- 
tigate what  he  calls  an  equation  for  an  open,  as  well  as  a  crowded  board; 
and  to  produce  this,  he  tells  us  that  **  the  results  for  the  Umg^rayed  pieces 
must  be  augmented  by  partial  compensations  for  mutual  kindramce, 
which  attend  a  numerous  train  of  supporters  and  confederates.  For  as 
the  reduction  for  impediment  to  the  long-rayed  pieces  will  be  in  excess 
when  the  board  becomes  dear ;  so  pieces  of  this  class  have  some  prop»- 
ties,  which  operate  as  attenuations  of  impediment,  while  the  board  is 
orowded." 

All  this  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the  only  r^ret  one  feels  is,  that 
powers  of  reasoning,  such  as  are  here  displayed,  should  not  have  been 
aj^lied  to  the  investigation  of  the  problem  which  so  long  baffled  the 
sagacity  of  the  sdioolmen,  uirum  Ckmcera  honMnans  in  vacw}  posat 
eomedere  secundas  ratkmes. 

From  the  clear  and  indisputable  principles  which  the  author  has  laid 
down  in  this  part  of  the  essay,  he  deduces  several  equations  in  whidi 
fractions  swe^  across  the  whole  breadth  of  his  pages,  like  the  expres- 
sions in  an  anal3rtical  treatise  of  trigonometry,  and  have,  mcneover,  the 
merit  of  being  filled  with  facetisB,  the  numerator  vying  with  the  deno- 
minator in  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  conesponding  jokes.  Thus  the 
equation  for  the  bishop  is  declared  to  be 

*506  accessible  points  x  9  pieces  with  cognate  action 
6  interposing  antagonists  x  3  moves  to  efiect  the  discovery 
while  that  for  the  queen  is  shown  to  be, 

*187  accessible  points  x  10  pioneers 

• ssr    "062. 

10  shield-bearers  x  3  marches  performed 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  vnAi  reference  to  this  last  equatioo 
for  the  queen,  that,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  practical  inconvenie&ce 
that  might  result  from  too  implicit  an  adoption  of  this  calculation,  the 
author  adds  with  great  candour,  *'  that  a  cartful  provisum  of  avetmes 
will  dissipate  half  the  proportion  of  impediment,  and  convert  it  into  a 
mask  for  attack." 

Several  elaborste  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  "  adverse 
equivalent  force,  power  of  particular  attack,  covering  value,  dislodging 
faculty,  and  extra  points  of  support."  A  great  number  of  facetious 
fractions  are  interspersed  through  these  pages,  but  though  the  writer's 
jokes  are  for  the  most  part  effective,  he  cannot  be  said  to  hav«  an  ofl^ 
hand  style  of  pleasantry ;  he  tells  us  in  a  note,  for  instance,  that  to  find 
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one  of  Ui  efeneiitarj  profierties  he  exUacted  mote  ibaii  iaat  ^'^^'mi^ 
square,  cube;  and  higher  roots. 

The  author  has  discovered  a  mngnlar  propeily  in  what 'he  iermft  the 
kng-ra^ed  pieces ;  he  has  ascertained  that  "  they  can  give  a  pmeiraci 
cheeky  sending  a  raj  through  the  king  to  a  piece  behind;  a  skndev 
branch  of  power/'  he  adds,  ^^in  whidi  the  pawn^  and  knight  who  com^ 
pete  with  them  in  the  broader  field  of'  divergent  checking  do  bo^ 
participate!!" 

We  have  na  room  for  further  extracts  from  the  faeetious  part  of  thia 
work,  and  a  very  few  observatiosis  must  suffice  for  that  portkm  of  it 
which  is  really  devoted  to  chess.  The  edition  of  Philidor's  analysis  has 
been  several  times  reprinted,  and  is^  upon  the  wbde^  executed  with  caie 
and  abUity.  We  cannot,  indeed,  agree  with  the  editor,  that  tibie  altenn 
tj^ns  which  he  has  made  in  the  language  of  the  text  contribute  greatfy 
to  its  perspicuity.  Philidor's  treatise  abounded  with  gallicisms,  but  ^ 
foreigner's  English  was  more  intelligible  than  the  pcmipous  and  inflated 
diction  in  which  his  editor  chiefly  ddights.  The  editor  is,  sometimes, 
even  more  barbarous  than  the  Frenchman ;  thus  he  objects  to  Philidoc^s 
word  ^'  retakes,"  and  substitutes  for  it  a  new-fangled  barbarism  of  his 
o¥m  *'  reprises"  A  laxity  in  point  of  grammar  is  a  oomnum  faiEng  in 
writers  who  affect  the  lofty  and  ornate  style  of  composition;  thus  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  following  sentence  to  any  oidinaij 
rules  of  grammatical  construction.  '^  Tomate  the  king,  as  his  position 
he  in  the  angle,  or  at  the  margin^  or  in  the  area  of  the  board,  while  his 
seat  is  battered,  tibree,  or  five,  or  eight  contiguous  points  must  be  blocked 
or  commanded."  But  the  editor  has  made  some  corrections,  which  are  of 
more  importance  than  mere  verbal  amendments,  for  he  has  proved  that 
se^rend  games  which  Philidor  supposed  to  be  lost  may  be  won.  In  the 
Cunningham  Grambit,  which  is  made  a  lost  game  for  the  attadung  player 
in  the  andlyw,  he  has  shown  that  the  first  player  may  win  by  an  inge- 
nious move,  which  Philidor  evidently  overlooked.  There  is  some 
original  matter  in  the  present  edition,  which  the  editor,  in  his  quaint 
phraseology,  styles  an  attempt  to  vindicate  Philidor  on  some  contested 
points  in  three  original  pursuits  of  assigned  openings.  The  openings 
consist  of  two  gambits,  and  the  game,  called  by  the  editor  the  counter- 
bishop  game,  several  branches  of  which  he  distinguishes  with  his  accus- 
tomed facetiousness  by  the  terms  "  fortissimo  game,  competing  cavallo 
defence,  and  the  Minotaur  or  Cretan  maze."  He  has  shown  a  great  deal 
of  patient  and  persevering  industry  in  the  analysis  of  these  games  and 
their  variations,  many  of  which  are  conducted  with  considerable  ingenuity 
and  skill.  That  his  games  are  all  sound,  or  that  he  has  in  every  case 
exhausted  all  the  variations,  the  analysb  of  which  would  be  necessary  to 
dem(mstrate  the  effect  of  a  particular  move,  is  more  than  ¥rill'  be  expected 
by  those  who  aie  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which  he  has  under- 
taken. If  he  has  committed  more  errors  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
who  have  put  forth  treatises  on  chess  in  this  country,  it  will,  at  least,  be 
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■otkii^  of  t&eir  own.  Even  the  txeadw  of  ite  laier  Mr.  SncaC^  v 
fli^ttr  of  il»iivldi0d  pHMAad  da%  0Qiitei»i]oettaii|^cngii^ 
$ut^iis9  kn^'ovciueiilB  ob  ihe  AiiAljigi  eiiaiBetiiled  nt  liie  prefiase  of  ^k^ 
wtM&t  fiK  IxifiWviKfy  witliMit  €i£Opiion^  utom  difif  Tofoiniiofn  trcatiK'  w 
MHk  MotwithitMimir  di»  stt»^  wMch  htre  bem  nude  of  Md 
fmn  lb  dBpndote  fin  Aifi  of  Fbflidar,  ahd  to  wniemm  the  ttCRts  of 
hit  tveadae,  the  Anaiysb  oontmues  to  maintain  its  aaoendkncy,  sai,  m 
iM^iny  Ik  oanoderedtaaliiioBt  the  ei^  toil-book  on  the  of  Atm, 

The  madymoiM  Med^nese  wa^  yeAmpA,  a  more  htiliiant  pli^er  tiiao 
FUM^^battenoifeof  oaatliaf  addptedin  Italy  lendera  his  gamo%  is 
•great  degne,  nadeas  to  phjen  who  are  confined  tawhat  is  tenned  hf 
tktItdimT«ntersthe€laiai»nnmeAgod  of  cashing.  There  is,  besades^  Ihir 
dlattaguBJirnig  exoellencein  Hhe  awdysb,  tint,  whereas  the  treatnea  of  , 
oAer  Writers  contain  Httkr  more  timn  mere  openings  of  gsmea,  in  that 
«f  ndBdior  the  games  arecoudncted  fairly  to  a  eonchisionr  tfarot^  lA 
te  ^ffieiMes  and  iiitikades  which  fre^uoitlj  arise  in  the  middle  of  di» 
eoift^t 

Theicrafe  sosle  other  cfrotdieta  on  whidb  the  editor  insiflb,  and  soaw 
iBUoVMioiia'Whicli  he  is  desoons  of  istrodndng.  He  wishes  to  i^aUxe 
A«  ohsdeie  praDlicMi  of  givin;  ^  victory  to  the  party  who  nceher  a 
mkf^lM  objoet^toaj^cnaU^  of  queens^;  and  he  proposes  anew  institiito- 
ftf  MOC  the  diffimdl^  wl^di  would  eeenr,  when  a  pawn  arrired  at  thv 
eighth'  sifiare  of  Uie  chessboard,  before  any  of  the  pieces  were  exdiaiq||ed. 
Ott  a  iotmet  oocas&Mi>it  seems^he  proposed  tiiat  the  pawn  shotddrbeedoip 
tfhjf^^y  sBod  ai^oy  toe  conftined  poweili  of  the  qneen  and  kiiighL  no 
mm  odttia  idmt  Ms  hydra  was  a  piece  of  lutdkmge,  bat  he  asamm  no 
IMt'  he  10  petwct*^  scnotm  in  xtfednuHeMuig  tiiat*  the  pawn  ihiaHil 
taMSertfead^  Tlfat  is  no  deling  with  soiseonlgibtea  wtig;  aad, 
fm  any  sastarliy  we*  hate  to  ^eolitruy,  theemMmaybeasaabdem 
i  of  pleasantry  as  the  ^7^ 


LETTERS  FROM  PAR1& 

BY  OnniM's  6RAKD60N. 

No^VIH. 

Pari#,  July  11,  1§85. 
Mr  BAUi-  VMEBNl>^-»-Biionipaiti6ifl  is  decliaiBg  in  this  ooCintry.  The 
dohisiap>  which  kd  OS  ionagaadBnottap«»e  as  lh6  perftel»  moM  «f  a 
hooo^^'^ar  eitmeatly  uaefol  to  Ffaaee,  i»  now  vanished,  er  holds-  its 
OH^Bse  cnly^  ot^'  tiie  toindB 'of  shofn^tt  and  comi^  lien teoantff  on  hatfi 
poy«  What  Wail  in  18^  the^  nearly  antoinkous  aentiifient  of  all  the 
ptM^  9Mk  |^hiwou9  spirits  of^  Fnnnee  iv  now.  faSie»  into  i  i 
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9Jflpe|<jOftdqfi|pe4mfOfi|i^o9i|iu^  I  dmv  bq  flRna««r  jvilf  111  Ihil 
|<»|a|  A^iige  gn  pij]b}y  ppu^jpn  {&  ^|fc»t^g  fio  f«f»ffiti^  »  the  ww^il<>W»l 
of  th»  state  cf  a^  gp!«%t  9%|i<9P)  t^Mi  t^  ^os^ptoti?  ^HfiWrt  iHA 
wlaeh  the  poblk  lutf  rectfi^ed  grfipyjiMU  a  n^  tfng^^Ji  t>T  Ih^  JOia* 
iMustible^  t^  inevUabfe  M.  de  J^mjt*  The  bUnd  34liBMW$  ^  ^^^k^  It 
the  deiiex^ef  ThraceT^-he  ^ndft  th#ii^  1m#  F^e  %o4-  4Mtf^tr>wjAh  v^wi^ 
a^  might  be  exge^BA,  a  certain  bfur^fopi^  kipg,  mwid  Xh^U^.  il » 
love.  The  Eoipezor  Ji^iBtiiii^  fd^  etXD^  ji^ 
it  fi]^peai?>  of  being  beaten  b;  ^  na$we». 

Beli^finus  has  a  fipe  oppoi^uai^  qt  mve^^pMg  hmai^  QA  t^ 
l^mgfsroip,  and  of  taldng  him  p^iso^er  j  ifi  m^  ojaly  purdfins  h^i  k»Pt 
ever,  but  puts  bimself  at  the  hfiad  of  Justkuan's  appaj>  apd,  jp  j^pi^iiff 
his  blind^iess^  gains  a  victqxyn  J%  is  wipuoded  in  the  engsfenm^  Mi 
comes deliheratejiy  upon  the  sti|ge  $•  dl^y  denlaimi^g  jMWt^rfiy  fa^.liM^ 
puwmely  moT}^,  and  y^t  nu^  t^ua— whigh,  in49^  *P  hii  FCMUri 
t)mmgh  th^  wl^de  fspm^pe  <tf  t)i(|  piep^  There  w^n  «^  &011  ^WvMI 
pe^)^  W  tJve  th§^^  tfre  f^^  ^  w^i((^  Tfttp^  rml^d  Aid  *»pfr 
pamphUL 

fielisaEius  was,  ip  ^t;»  coiqpMed  se^en  ff»9l<  ^gPi  «p4ii  liihe  SfQ«»  il 
one  contintted  allusion  tp  N^ppjeion*  Yq^  i^^  ^iinag^i^  what  9f9i.  jf 
sifcpess  W9A  to  be  expect^  li^r  a  fapt^pl^  which  saw  tb«  1^^  AByM 
y«a^  too  late ;  a  pamphlet  Xoo^  in  which  evepry  thing  is  JKhs  a94  #H 
torted^  the  characters^  the  s^^  the  inddents^  and  the  sentypjutft 
I4es8rs.  Baour  Lormiany  4e  h^  Martk^B^  and.  HugOj  and  Madeqmii^ 
X^e^hine  Gay  sell  Uieir  fl^tteiy  4o  the  |^emmei^t|  and  gel  weU  ^9^ 
M»  de  Jouy  sells  his  to  the  peqple^  wh^  pud  him  l^r  giv^ig  hHI  %4h^  « 
run  of  a  hundred  nights.  But  th^  p^o|de  hftTiag  more  9^n#e  thfu^  tilt, 
goyemm^.tp  are  disgusted  with  ^^f  grossness  of  the  flit^lseiy  %ddre9994  le 
them,  and  will  npt  enco^^fag^  this  Behsariu^  whioh  is  npthvig  htt#  ft 
fl^ty  cf^,  and  pegi^al  alhision  to  the.ci^ve  ^f  .i^aiol  Hel^na^  TkM» 
js  considerable  danger  that  the  ^r^^gady  of  J^el^smu^  wtlL  m  IJi^  faD^  doC 
with  it  three-fouiths  of  M.  de  Jouy's  ri^mtati^n.  He  mustv  howev^ 
always  be  aonsid«red  a  man  gif  great  t^ents,  and  ^  very  ^ood  aod  c^fti 
prose  writer. 

Examen  Critique  de  FHistoire  de  la  Retraite  de  Moscow,  de  M.le  ConUf 
Philippe  de  SSgur,  par  le  General  Gourgaud,  Qffkier  dOrdonnance  dfi 
tEmpereur  Napoleon.     1  wd.  Svo.  de  $8  feuiihss. 

This  is  another  work  address^  to  the  Buopapartist  pa^.  Unhigpyajj^ 
the  Remnant  pf  this  p^y  can  scarcely  re^d.  Twen^-two  thnynamft 
copies  of  M.  4^  Segiir's  h<¥)h  are  sc^teiped  orer  France  in  ^^rez7.dM«0tia% 
The  pu^  of  the  Constitut^i^  a^d  the  Comner  Fsan9aisi  |M>weKfi4  at 
^  their  infiuefic^  over  publip  opinion,  and  thfaiselves,  Bnan^iipartif ta  4^ 
msmthf  ^igOk  wil^  fipd  it^,  difficult  m^jtter  ^,get£iftieen  hundred  copies  of 
M*  Gpurga^d's  pan^gyr^spld.  Froyi  1814  to  1r$ld,  Genoral  Qmxjg^ 
-V^l  attaAe^  ^  th«  £t^  ^A^pXr  of  th^  Dujce  d^  9?rry*  ^  w^  evq^  % 
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lort  of  fstoimte.  In  IS15,  he  fboght  brmTcfy  at  Waterloo,  and 
ikkamsA  permianon  to  fdlow  his  master  to  St.  Helena.  Tlire&-fourdii 
of  ^be  Mctn  engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Moscow  are  mentioned  in 
the  work  of  M.  de  S^nr.  This  joong  officer  has  rerealed  things  which, 
my  the  partisans  of  the  national  honour,  ought  never  to  have  escaped 
the  lips  of  a  Frendnnan.  As  an  historian,  he  has  ventured  to  tdl  die 
troth.  He  says  there  existed  a  secret  agreement  between  Napcdeon  and 
fais  arm  J.  This  annj  was  mowed  down  bj  the  cannon  as  rapidly  as  the 
Bngli^  regiments  which  you  send  to  Ava  or  Cape  Coast,  are  destroyed 
by  the  diseases  of  India  and  of  Africa.  The  French  army  sabmitted 
to  this  horrible  lottery,  and,  in  return.  Napoleon  promised  his  brave 
Mlows,  not  only  the  advantages  of  pillage-^that  would  have  been  a 
peeeadiHo,  but  licence  to  murder  the  citizens  upon  whom  diey  were 
Irilietted  {ihe  baker,  at  Cassel,  in  1809,  for  instance)  to  murder  the 
Mahn  de  Comnmnes  in  France;  to  pillage  their  own  waggon  train 
(Spain,  1809),  which  pillage  caused  the  defeat  of  the  French  army. 
M.  de  S^gur  has  committed  a  crime  which  the  army  will  never  forgive — 
he  has  fixed  the  attention  of  the  French  people  on  the  military  leprosy 
introduced  into  France  by  Napoleon.  Has  M.  de  Slur's  object  been 
merely  to  tdl  the  truth,  or  was  this  oombmed  with  tiie  desire  of  flattering 
the  Aristocracy  and  tiie  Bourbons,  in  oider  to  obtain  some  good  phee 
tram  Charles  X.  ?  This  is  a  question,  which,  after  all,  it  is  of  verr 
little  importance  to  determine,  imd  one  which  the  lapse  of  three  or  fbar 
years  will  be  sure  to  scdve.  Never  would  the  crimes  tolerated  in  ^e 
armies  of  Napcdeon  have  been  committed  wi&  impunity  in  the  armies 
<^  die  Republic  (from  179^  to  1800).  Those  were,  mdeed,  the  heroic 
tiMesc^Fremsh  bravery.  The  sublime  Dessaix  may  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
pmentethreof  diisepodi;  the  whole  tact^e  employed  by  M.  Gonrgand 
against  M.  de  S^ur  consists  in  this ;  whenever,  on  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  now  fiving  at  Paris,  men  of  sense  like  M.  Daru  and 
M.  Ma^ien  Dumas,  M.  de  Segur  relates  an  incident  which  betrays  an 
iBfimiity  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  M.  Gourgaud  exdaims.  Napoleon 
had  too  much  greatness  of  mind,  too  much  firmness  of  character  to 
descend  to  such  a  pitch  of  weakness.  Occasionally,  indeed,  M.  Grourgaud 
adduces  circumstances  in  which  Napoleon  evinced  that  sublime  energy 
for  which  he  was  pre-eminently  distinguished ;  but,  it  is  evident  enough, 
that  this  proves  nothing  against  the  testimony  of  M.  de  S^ur,  who  says, 
in  twenty  places,  that  the  campaign  of  Russia  formed  an  exception.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  point  out  the  names  of  a  thousand  Frendmnen, 
now  living  at  Paris,  or  its  environs,  who  were  in  the  retreat  of  Moscow ; 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  deposit  eight  or  ten  questions  in  the  hands  of 
notaries,  and  to  have  invited  any  of  these  thousand  FVenchmen  to  answer 
them  by  a  yes  or  a  no.  The  style  of  M.  de  S^ur  is  open  to  greal 
objections,  it  is  the  style  of  a  bilious  and  gloomy  man  trying  to  imitHe 
the  style  of  Madame  de  Stael.  This  hock  contalins  three  or  four  him- 
dred  sentences,  rendered  extremely  ridiculous  by  the  exaggerated 
emphasis  with  which  they  are  written. 
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But  to  what  is  to  be  ascribed  the  success  of  Messrs.  de  Cbateauliria&d, 
de  la  Martme,  de  la  Vigne^  Hugo>  and  Mademoiselle  Delj^hine  Gaj  ? .  Is 
it  not  to  emphasis  pushed  to  the  last  extremity  of  absurditj.  M»  de 
Segur  generally  speaks  the  truths  but  he  has  chosen  to  ascribe  some 
fanlliant  feat  to  each  of  his  friends^  and  he  has  tried  to  avoid  giving  pain 
to  two  or  three  persons  still  living,  who  filled  important  posts  in  181^, 
and  by  their  multiplied  acts  of  folly  and  stupidity^  contributed  to  the 
disasters  of  the  retreat  of  Moscow.  If  the  author  is  alive  ten  yean 
hence^  he  may  give  an  edition  of  his  work,  stripped  of  the  vcduntary 
lies  he  has  admitted  into  it.  I  say  lies,  for  it  appears  to  me  that  M.  de 
S^^  has  too  dear  an  understanding  to  give  faith  to  many  of  the 
stories  he  relates.  His  book^  such  as  it  is,  is  a  master-piece.  For  foitjyl 
years  we  have  had  nothing  so  interesting  and  so  true.  M.  Mignet  his 
du)wn  as  much  talent^  and  much  more  sincerity  and  {diilosophy,  in  his 
history  of  the  French  Revolution ;  but  as  he  thought  proper  to  i*ATOpnwi 
this  immense  body  of  matter  into  two  volumes,  he  could  not  come  up  to 
that  intense  interest  which  the  tragic  recital  of  M.  Segar  excites  in  all 
readers,  whether  Frenchmen  or  foreigners.  Two  men  surpassed  Napoleon 
in  the  retreat  of  Russia,  Davoust  in  prudence,  Ney  in  promptitude  of 
eaoscption,  and  strength  of  character.  I  must  add,  without  wishing  to 
flatter  you,  that  if  Napoleon  had  had  a  division  of  six  thousand  English 
doldiers,  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  prevent  the  worst  /H^Vm^ftg  of 
his  retreat.  Complete  absense  of  disdpUne  was  the  cause  of  by  £ur  the 
greater  part  of.  the  disasters  which  attended  it. 

The  French  are  never  conquered  but  throu^  want  of  discipline  and 
a  ridiculous  display  of  personal  bravery.  This  has  been  exem^^ed 
from  the  battles  of  Agincourt  and  Monlhky  down  to  the  battle  o£ 
Waterloo,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  curipus  work  called  Mes  EMries,  \xf. 
Marshall  de  Saxe. 

Le  Roman  Comedie,  in  Cinq  Acts  ei  en   Vert,  par  M.  de  la  WiOe, 
represenUe  pour  la  pretmire  foi^  le  22  Juin. 

I  went  to  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais,  dreading  the  mortal  ennui  I  was 

about  to  endure,  and  much  inclined  to  murmur  at  the  task  I  had  imposed 

on  myself  by  my  engagement  with  you.     What,  said  I,  must  I  not  only 

abuse  eight  or  ten  poor  devils  of  authors  every  month,  all  perhaps  good 

sort  of  people,  and  guilty  of  nothing  but  of  making  Ladvocat  print 

tiresome  books,  but  am  I  also  condemned  to  spend  three  or  four  evenings 

every  month  in  undergoing  fiat  imitations  of  Racine  and  Moli^re,  which, 

in  the  end,  will  disgust  me  with  the  chefs  d'oeuvres  even  of  those  great 

masters.     Such  were  the  melancholy  anticipations  which  crossed  my 

inind,  as  I  found  myself  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais, 

seated  by  the  side  of  fifteen  or  twenty  celebrated  men  of  lettres,  most  of 

them  members  of  the  Academy,  and  of  the  l^egion  of  Honour,  and  whose 

sin^lar  physiognomies  were  lit  up  with  intelligence,  self-complacency, 

and  pedantry. 
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.  At  IsagA  tkd  Amuui  began,  md  far  an  boor  and  a  ImIT  I  «« 
aaiuieA  as  mudi  ai  if  I  bad  been  veading  one  of  Lalbniaiae'a  iaMm. 
Tbe  Roman  is  certainly  not  a  comedy  like  OoldBiiiitli's  Sie  Stoopa  to 
Conquer,  nor  MoEsre'a  Tartufife.  It  bas  more  of  the  characiter  of  l)» 
Sdiool  foft  Soandal  of  your  obanning  Sbendan.  It  is  a  gallery  of  por- 
ttoitSy  skeld^  with  all  the  spirit  of  Rembrandt.  There  is  a  douUa 
kitrigue,  a  plot  and  an  under-plot  as  is^  usual  in  the  old  Kngliah  Coii»> 
diea.  We  have  in  the  first  place,  a  little  j^ot  in  the  Vaudeyille  s^lfl^ 
and  in  tbe  next,  we  are  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the  family  of  a 
financier,  a  certain  M.  Dupr^  a  very  witty,  and  still  ao«e  acoorate 
ineamoHomy  not  of  the  God  Brama,  butof  ^  race  of  a  rich  baiter,  who 
inhabit  ihe  Chauas^  d' Anting  or  of  the  qplendid  tribe  of  Recepenm 
gSniwmx*  M.  Dtqne  is  prouder  of  his  fortune  than  a  Montmorency  eC 
,  Itts  birth ;  he  snarls  at  titled  men  secretly,  and  envies  them ;  he  deolainis 
iaeetfantly  against  the  nobility,  and  apea  all  the  fopperies  which  pa« 
ibr  knowledge  of  good  society  in  the  Fauboaig  St.  GenoMin.  M.  Di^ 
is  unjust,  bard-hearted,  and  viident  towards  his  infericws,  hut  he  is  a 
Fimu^mian,  ^ait  is  to  say,  he  is  soon  sensible  of  his  faults,  and  endea- 
Tomps  to  repair  them  with  kkidn^ss  and  fseling. 

Out  of  thisse  materials,  whidi  are  by  no  means  of  an  uncammoB 
ahacaeter,  nor,  thanks  to  the  Censorship,  at  all  resembling  the  |ireacnt 
•tate  of  Frendi  society,  M.  de  la  Ville  has  constructed  acenea  of 
reaiairhable  brtiiiaBcy^  tiuMigh  rather  unooBBected.  He  lovea  to  giise 
the  reins  to  bis  daring  fimey  and  hi^  spirits,  and  to  play  with  Us 
audienoe ;  he  gets  out  of  an  awkward  situation  l^  some  hv^  fireak ;  hb 
sallies  are  sometimes  not  only  humourous  but  burlesque*  In  short,  he 
often  reminds  one  of  the  tedstless  qpint  and  gaiety  of  Regnard,  who, 
thou^  b«t  the  second  of  French  comie  writers  on  the  vhele,  flEir  gaiety 
is  unquestionably  the  first  The  comedy  of  M.  De  la  Ville  iasdways 
amusing ;  but  you  must  not  expect  either  continued  interest,  or  well- 
^onstruBted  pkft.  I  see  finom  ths  few  scraps  cf  French  (aotteliraes 
quoted  by  yott  £ng^^  imters)  ipom  the  £dinbur|§^  Review  and  Sr 
Waltfr  $<^tt^  down  to  the  humblest  articlOi-makBrs,  that  you  are  too 
Utde.  acquaii^t^  with  the  niceties  of  our  language,  the  bints^  the 
iXMjU^doQ,  as  you  would  say>  to  make  it  expedient  for  me  to  advise  you 
tP.  r^ad  ts  Jiqimn,  You  would  be  struck  with  the  faults  alone  of  this 
a^re^Ue  badinage.  The  English,  in  general^  are  far  too  ready  to 
ilOA^e  that  they  kngfi>  the  French  language.. 

What  can  1 1^  you  about  an  absiurd  and  tiresome  piece  of  achoot-bqy 
dedowLtioi^,  called  Tmlan  U  Fiyageur  by  M.  de  M^rchangy.  This 
QUn  tried  last  year  to  get  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  means  ofa 
f^f^  title  taai^  estate,  bntr*was  expelled  with,  ignominy.  It  is  «i  new 
work«  written  ia,  the  Chateauhriant  style,  and  has  enlarged  the  limits  of 
the  ridiculou^^  to  which  M.  Marahangy  had  heretofore  g^ven  so  ample  an 
e:M«nt.  All  the  papers,  even  those  most  distinguished  for  liberalism, 
applaud  M.  de  Marchangy's  new  rhapsody — ^his  office  makes  diem  fear 
him. 
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I  advise  you  to  read  the  memoin  of  the  Marquis  d'Axgeoson.  You 
will  find  in  this  work^  which  is  free  from  the  inflated^  emphatic  style 
now  in  use,*  the  history  of  thfe  first  club  estaHished  in  France.  It  was 
called  Le  Club  de  TEntresol.  The  review  which  M.  d'Argenson  takes 
of  the  character  of  the  Cardinal  de  Henry^  of  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu, 
Voltaire^  Rousseau,  &c.  is  spirited  and  judicious. 

You  will  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  enter  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  ridicule  which  Mademoiselle  Delphibe  Gay  has  drawn 
upon  herself  by  her  newly  published  poem.  La  Vision.  The  Minister 
of  the  King's  household  sent  her  a  diamond,  worth  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  for  this  effort  of  her  Muse  in  honotir  of  the  Sacre. 
Joan  of  Arc,  la  Pucelle,  appears  in  a  visiotii  to  Mademoiselle  Gay,  after 
which  Mademoiselle  Gay  exclaims, — 

Fi^  d'un  si  beau  sort,  dim^-je  Toir  an  jour 
Contre  mes  yen  pieux  scanner  la  odonmie 
But  comme  tei  hauts  faits,  ma  ghire  etie  punie, 
Te  chantenus  encore  sur  mon  bruleur  tambeau. 

•  ♦  »  •  • 
Le  h^,  me  chercbant  an  jour  de  sa  yictoire 
Si  je  ne  Tai  cbant6  doutera  de  sa  glotre. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Et  fiers  aprds  ma  mort,  de  mes  diants  inspir^i 
Let  fran98us  me  pleiirant  comroe  une  sceor  ch^e 
M*a  pdeiont  un  jour  mute  de  la  patrie. 

This  is  mere  declamation,  declamation  like  M.  de  Marchangy's,  or 
like  M.  de  Chateaubriant's  at  his  worst.  Mademoiselle  Gay  has  the 
misfortune  to  suffer  herself  to  be  guided  by  advice  fatal  to  her  genius 
and  her  reputation.  I  am  assured  that  this  young  lady  has,  in  fact> 
pr^erved  a  great  deal  more  of  the  simplicity  characteristic  of  her  very 
early  age,  than  the  strange  style  of  her  poetry  would  have  had  one  to 
believe.  • 

She  sings  in  her  vision 

Le  Roi 

£n  jurant  la  justice  a  r^vS  la  demence. 

Upon  which  the  Mercure,  an  obscure  paper,  edited  by  M.  Etienne, 
exclaims — "  After  this  beautiful  line,  which  adorns  the  future  with 
the  colours  of  hope,  there  was  nothing  more  for  Joan  of  Arc  to  say.*^ 
You  see  to  what  a  pitch  of  affectation  and  bad  taste  our  poor  literature 
has  sunk. 

Mademoiselle  Tastu,  whose  Muse  has  hitherto  been  Ubirale,  has  also 
given  us  a  poem  on  the  Sacre.  Whether  she  has  been  inspired  by  the 
desire  of  having  a  beautiful  present  of  diamonds  in  her  turn,  or  whether 
merely  by  the  reluctance  to  let  any  event  pass  without  recalling  her 
name  to  the  public  in  connection  with  it,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  determine. 
I  have. great  doubts,  however,  whether  Mademoiselle  de  Tastu's  ring) 
if  she  .gets  one,  wiU  be  very  valuable,  seeing  that  she  has  been  impolitic 
enough  to  speak- of  the  ennui  which  prevailed  in  the  Cathedral  at  Bheims. 

Aug.  182.'..  2  Q 
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.  £t  ii^  k  U  iiijiiii 


n  U'eMHt^  cfiktoe  oi  pissam  le  tammxifnt  Iwi  mimt. 

Now  #e  ftre  upen  the  suljjeot  of  eiinul>  I  irnut  add,  thftt  I  fboai 
the  £1^  of  MadeoMifleUe  TuHik,  lets  ffUMy^HAe  tlimn  the  vinoQ  tf 
Mademoiselle  Oaf>  or  than  the  extlremelj  well-paid  poena  of  VL  Bmm 

Lonnian. 

Letlrei  $ur  fAngleiem,  par  M.  AugutU  de  Stael-  1  voL 

Vmfoft  en  Anglderre  d  en  Ecouty  par  M.  le  DocUmt  Amidie  Pichot, 

4  vols,  dont  S  paraisteni. 

These  two  works  have  affiifded  me  a  good  deal  of  amiuement^  but  I 
must  eonfess^  that  I  am  indebted  for  a  ooiaideraUe  part  of  it  to  te 
prejudices  and  the  affected  tone  to  be  found  in  both.  The  authors  aie 
said  to  be  clever  and  agreeable  men*->-if  so,  they  are  probablj  more 
natural  in  society^  than  they  think  proper  to  be  in  their  books.  M.  de 
Stael  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  that  class  of  Frenchmen  who  deare 
liberty  and  the  sway  of  public  opinion  only  as  means  of  obtaining  an 
Upper  House ;  of  which  house  they  of  course  are  to  be  members.  Theee 
gentlemen  look  upon  religion  as  an  instrument  fcnr  breaking  in  Uie 
vanity  of  Frenchmen  to  endure  the  creation  of  an  aristocracy  among  us ; 
they  are  therefore  ready  to  renounce  every  thing  for  religion.  But  for 
what  religion  ?  They  have  not  the  slightest  idea  thCTOselves.  Is  it  the 
religion  of  the  Jesuits  ?  No.  Is  it  protestantism  adapted  to  the  rules 
lind  modes  of  the  courts  upon  the  plan  of  a  certain  M.  Maxion,  a 
edebrated  protestant  pastor  at  Paris,  who  ecnnposes  Latin  epistles  in 
honoiir  of  that  very  Louis  XIV.  who  showed  such  te&demen  to  ha 
protestant  subjects  ?  No  agsdn.  What  relig^  then  would  the  fbtuie 
pe^rs  of  France  have  P  That  is  a  question  nobody  can  answer^  The 
French  have  no  love  for  liberty : — they  do  not  understand  it ;  and,  if 
they  had  it,  it  would  only  be  a  trouble  to  them;  but  they  are, above  every 
thing,  desirous  of  political  equality. 

It  is  perfectly  impossible  that  such  a  production  as  an  En^ish  peer 
should  exist  in  France.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland to  start  up  in  France,  he  would  be  overwhelmed  with  ridicule  in 
less  than  a  fortnight ;  every  body  would  laugh  at  his  pretensions,  he 
would  be  the  subject  of  innumerable  songs  and  epigrams ;  in  short,  he 
would  not  be  let  to  breathe  till  he  brought  himself  down  simply  to  the 
condition  of  a  very  rich  man,  spending  his  fortune  as  it  pleased  him, 
but  not  affecting  any  aristocratic  influence  or  superiority  over  his  neigh- 
bours. The  least  aristocratical  nation  in  the  world  is  Franee.  Aristo* 
cracy  is  much  more  likely  to  gain  ground  at  New  York  and  at  Boston, 
than  at  Paris. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  in  me  to  attempt  to  talk  to  you  English  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  descriptions  given  by  M.  de  Sta^  and  M.  Pichot.  I 
can  judge  only  of  their  political  tendency  and  of  their  style-  Doctor 
Pichot's  three  volumes  are  divided  into  chapters,  which  he  jieems  to 
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ima^ne  he  has  cotiverted  into  U^Uam,  hy  puHing  the  maae  of  some 
friend  at  the  head  ai  each.  It  appears^  for  instanee,  that  one  of  the  Doo 
tbr's  friends  is  Sidi  Mohamed>  the  Goveroar  of  Cyprus  (for  the  Grand 
Signiory  I  suppose).  To  this  personage^  M.  Pichot  has  thought  fit  to 
address  a  discussion  on  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  truth  contained  in 
the  remarks^  which  Soarron  wrote  upon  the  manners  of  his  time.  M. 
Pichot's  opinion  frequently  appears  to  me  just.  All  the  meitit  of  the  hook 
b  spoiled^  however,  hy  a  sickening  a£fectation  of  sentiment  and  a  constant 
aiming  at  pathos.  The  author  turns  every  tiling  to  account, .  even  the 
^cath  of  his  mother,  for  manufacturing  fine  sentences.  This  unhappy 
s^le,  which,  besides  its  other  inconveniences,  has  that  of  greatly  swelling 
the  volumes,  seems  to  me  imitated  from  the  Lettres  a  Emilie  sur  la 
Mytfaologie,  by  the  late  Demoustier,  and  from  the  Lettres  sur  I'ltaHe,  by 
the  President  du  Paty.  We  have  no  good  book  of  travels  in  En^and. 
The  lemit  bad  is  M.  Simond*s,  and  that  is  superficial  and  melancholy. 
When  We  want  to  know  something  of  English  manners,  we  read  Tom 
Jones,  Miss  Edgeworth's  Ennui,  the  Memoirs  of  Harriette  Wilson,  and 
those  of  G^eralPillet. 

Doctor  Pichot  relates  some  conversations  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which 
we  think  very  insipid,  especially  that  about  Savaies.  Lord  Byron,  as 
flitetched  by  Captain  Medwin,  seems  to  us  very  superior  in  conversation 
to  the  author  of  Waverly.  But,  to  our  French  tastes,  no  living  English- 
man makes  the  slightest  approach  in  wit  to  Horace  Walpole,  the 
corre^ndent  of  Madame  du  Deffand  and  of  Mrs.  Montague.  Walpole's 
Letters  are  extremely  popular  here;  but  we  have  nobody  capable  of  trans- 
lating them ;  and  they  are  therefore  confined  to  the  readers  of  English. 

Caption  Hall's  Travels  are  very  highly  thought  of  here.  We  read 
them  with  a  pleasure  which  we  very  rarely  experience  from  English 
travels.  You  are  too  reasonable,  too  much  (Tune  pi^ce,  too  obsequiously 
prostrate  before  aU  the  notions  set  afloat  by  your  parsons  and  your  Aris- 
tocrats, to  please  us.  A  Tour  in  Germany,  attcributed  to  Lord  John 
Russel,*  is,  however,  admired. 

MSmok-esde  P.  L.  Hanei  CUry,  widen  Valet  de  Change  de  S.  A.  R, 
Madame,  aujourdhui  Dauphine  et  Frire  de  CUry,  Valei  de  Chambre 
de  L&uis  XVI.    2  voU.  8vo. 

This  is  a  sincere  book,  and  nearly  free  from  affectation.  It  is  quite 
refreshing  to  read  it  now  that  the  most  paltry  newspaper  deals  in  pic- 
turesque language,  and  in  an  original,  noble,  and  an  elegant  style.  This 
worthy  and  respectable  Hanet  Clery,  who  is  now  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  blind,  relates  in  simple  language  aU  that  has  befallen  him,  fVom  the 


*  W€  need  not  obeerve  that  this  is  a  Parisian  mistake  for  Mr.  Russell  of  Edinburgh, 
touch  <^  the  tame  nature  as  that  made  in  respect  to  certain  elegiac  verses  on  the  death 
irf  Lord  Bjrren,  which  were  generally  advertised  in  Paris  as  the  production  of  Sir 

THOJtfAS  MOBE. — Ed. 
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rear  1776  to  1823.  A  priest,  who  is  a  friend  of  bis,  lias  prcTailed  opoa 
him  to  suppress  sevw»l  very  striking  facts,  which  occurred  in  the  part  of 
his  memoirs  relating  to  the  period  between  1776  and  1789<  But  tins  is 
the  common  fate  of  all  the  memoirs  which  have  been  published  in 
France  for  the  last  ten  years,  beginning  with  those  of  Madame  Campen. 
In  1809>  I  read  Madame  Campan*8  Memoirs,  corrected  by  her  own  hand. 
I  there  saw  the  exact  contrary  of  what  appears  in  those  printed  by 
Messrs.  Baudouin.  The  rich  people  who  buy  books,  including  even  the 
new-rich  bankers,  cannot  now  be  brought  to  relish  notions  hostile  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Aristocracy,  the  favourite  dream  of  all  the  block- 
heads of  two  thousand  a  year  (sterling)  in  Paris.  About  the  year 
1840,  there  must  be  new  editions  of  all  these  memoirs.  The  only 
exception  I  can  make  is  in  favour  of  those  of  M.  Thibaudean,  former 
Prefect  of  Marseilles.  To  return  to  the  honest  Hanet  Clery,  one  fcdb 
at  one's  ease  in  reading  him  ;  he  is  obviously  an  honest  man,  and,  what 
is  more,  a  writer  not  sophisticated  by  too  much  intercourse  with  the 
great  world.  This  is  a  most  essential  point.  Paris  is  full  of  very  honetf 
men,  who,  nevertheless,  tell  the  truth  in  their  books  in  such  a  manner 
that  nobody  who  did  not  know  it  before  cotdd  find  it  out.  Such,  among 
others,  was  the  late  M.  Suard,  of  the  Academie  Fran9aise,  celebrated 
for  the  reception  he  gave  to  Condorcet,  on  the  evening  before  his  deadi. 
One  of  the  chapters  in  the  memoirs  of  the  honest  Hanet  Clery  with 
which  I  was  most  struck  was  that  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  famous 
Rapinat,  employed  by  the  Directory  in  Switzerland,  in  1799*  This  man 
enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  as  a  robber  than  any  man  in  Europe.  One 
Turot,  the  dme  dcannie  of  the  famous  Fouch6,  Duke  of  Otranto,  at  that 
time  composed  a  quatrain  yrhich  was  in  every  body's  mouth,  ending  thus : 

La  Suifise  qu*on  niine 
Demands  n  Rapinat  vknt  de  nqrine 

Ou  rapine  de  Rai^nat. 
According  to  M.  Hanet  Clery,  Rapinat  was  a  severe  and  upri^t 
Republican.  1  do  not  tumble  into  this  discussion  by  tinere  accident.  In 
England,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  it  was  the  fashion  to  heap 
outrages  on  the  memory  oi  the  simple  and  rigid  Republicans,  such  as 
General  Harrison,  Colonel  Hutchinson,  and  many  others.  The  progress 
of  knowledge  and  civilization  here  compelled  the  restored  Bourbons  to 
refrain  from  cutting  the  throats  of  the  Republicans ;  but  all  Liberals  as 
well  as  Ultras  seem  to  conspire  to  insult  their  memory.  M.  Mignet  alone, 
resisting  this  current  of  fashion,  has  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth 
without  exaggeration  or  detraction.  Now  that  I  am  on  the  subject  of 
the  fashion,  I  must  point  out  a  very  ridiculous  tendency  at  piesent 
observable  in  oiu:  literature.  I  have  already  told  you  that  Bom^mrtism 
had  lost  ground  very  much  during  the  last  six  months.  It  is  curious 
that  this  change  in  opinion  is  fatal  to  the  Bourbon  government.  In 
proportion  as  we  learn  to  detest  the  despotinn  of  Bonaparte,  we  feel 
increased  contempt  for  that  of  M.  de  Corbi^re.   Out  of  twenty  converted 
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BflniapTtiite,  five  become  indifferent^  and  fifteien  Libwals.    Tke  creed 
cf  this  party  is  nearly  contained  in  the  Commentary  on  Monteiqmeu's 
£sprU  dcs  Lois,  by  the  Comte  de  Tracy^  Peer  of  France.     Notwitb* 
atanding  this  fortunate  change  in  puUic  opinion,  our  writ««  choose  to 
make  themselves  gratuitously  ridiculous  by  writing  to  please  a  few 
duchesses.     Have  you,  in  Engknd^  any  specimen  of  the  exquisite 
absurdity  of  a  bourgeois  who  pretends  to  be  a  philosoi^iical  writer,  and 
who,  without  having  the  honour  of  being  admitted  into  the  society  of 
duchesses,  writes  with  the  view  to  please  ihem,  and  aspires  to  the  sUk 
noble*    In  the  enthusiasm  of  nobU/ication  with  which  our  bourgeois 
writer  is  seiied,  three-fourths  of  the  words  of  the  language  appear  to 
him  unworthy  to  pass  under  his  pen,  or  under  the  eyes  of  a  duchess. 
The  bourgeois  philosopher  and  courtier  dares  on  no  account  use  a  proper 
name,  or  an  expression,  sanctioned  by  custcmi.     He  consequently  falls 
into  the  most  ludicrous  d^ree,  of  what,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, was  called  Euphuism*     Even  the  Globe  itself,  which  is  written  by 
clever  men,  and  of  which  I  had  conceived  considerable  hopes  as  the  organ 
of  the  opinions  of  our  young  men  of  property,  begins  to  be  afraid  to 
eriticise  men  who  have  any  influence  in  the  literary  world.     Moreover, 
M.  Auger,  the  Academician,  has  written  an  article  in  the  Globe,  in  praise 
df  M.  Anger.     We  might  forgive  one  act  of  weakness,  but  this  unfor- 
tunate journal  falls  daily  more  and  more  into  the  style  adapted  to  the 
use  of  duchesses.     I  must  say  that  many  of  our  ladies  of  rank  have 
talents,  and  appear  to  me  to  write  with  less  affectation  than  the  people 
who  write  in  the  hope  of  being  read  by  them.     Ourika  is  written  in  a 
auich  more  simple  style  than  many  articles  to  which  it  has  given  occasion. 
.    On  7th  of  July,  I  was  present  at  the  sitting  of  the  Academie  Fran- 
^aise,  at  which  MM.  Droz  and  Casimir  de  la  Vigne  were  admitted 
members.     The  former  of  these  writers  is  as  obscure  as  the  latter  is 
celebrated.      M.   Droz,  however,  carried  off*  all  the  honours  of  the 
sitting.     People  expected  something  so  extraordinarily  tiresome  from  the 
unhappy  author  of  the  Ess<U  sur  le  Bonheur,  that  his  inaugural  discourse 
being  passable,  struck  every  body  as  miraculous.     Moreover,  the  miracle 
lasted  cmly  thirteen  minutes.    As  you  are  a  foreigner,  I  must  give  you 
the  order  of  the  day  of  the  sitting.    First,  a  speedi  of  M.  Drox.  Second^ 
r^y  by  M.  Anger.     Third,  epistle  in  verse,  by  M«  Andiieux.     This 
epistle  is  delightful,  and  was  extremely  apfdaUded.     Fourth,  speech  nff 
M.  Casimir  de  la  Vigne.   Fifth,  reply  by  M.  Auger.  *'  Unquestionably," 
said  I  to  myself,  while  listening  to  all  these  speeches,  '^  this  is  a  most 
ridiculous  exhibition.      Every  sentence  whidi  these   people  utter  is- 
naade  up  of  trite  and  insipid  common  places,  expressed  in  very  elegant 
language.     They  are  what  you  call  truisms."    M.  de  la  Vigne,  for 
iflfltimce,  inflicted  upon  us  an  eulogium  on  conscience.     Now  who  in  the 
world  ever  says  any  harm  of  conscience  ?  Wherever  I  am  unhappy,  and 
I  was  really  unhappy  from  ennui  at  the  academy,  I  have  one  InvariaUe 
rttlo  of  conduct.     I  try  to  represent  to  myself  what  I  .should  feel  if 
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Qhanoe  had  tkiowm  bm  iatoa  aiuatiMi  tke  iinct  entBuy  to  iImI  iBfe» 
wbioh  I  ]ui^)eii  to  have  fEdkn.  Whra,  fcr  iinhmmj  mt  tke  Ffock 
AciiiciDy^  I  was  aufiering  under  the  hypooritical  and  vapid  elf  nf  d 
an  Ultra-civilised  peopb,  I  said  to  mjatAf,  «<  Wkat  ikoiUd  I  do  tf  tiMR. 
was  aa  aeadmny  at  Philaddphi%  estaUished  for  tlie  lewaid  of  litenrjF 
merits  and  I  had  the  auafortuae  to  be  pfosant  at  one  of  its  sittings.  In 
die  first  place,  the  meeting,  instead  of  being  gay>  brilliant,  cQqtKU§,  Hk» 
tlwit  brought  together  by  M.  de  la  Vigo's  imagination,  would  be  diiO» 
melandioly,  uid  puritanical ;  then  a  Rev.  Mr.  Jarvis  woidd  open  th» 
flitting  with  a  discourse  on  the  religiim  of  the  savages;  next,  somepiPd^ 
fessor^  edttcaled  at  Oxford,  would  dusertate  for  two  AiU  hours  on  ^ 
true  measure  of  some  partiodiar  foot  of  a  certain  kind  of  Oieek  seise. 
After  that  we  should  fall  into  the  useful,  the  eveflastii^  leck  upsa 
which  litemfture  splits  in^ell-*govemed  countries.  We  should  have  a 
vary  grave  and  lengthy  dissertation  on  the  best  manner  of  sowing  sad 
cultivating  gr^  peas.  Then  would  come  a  piece  of  poetry,  deicripdva 
of  the  fog  of  an  autumnal  night,  hovering  over  the  ohurdiyard  m 
which  the  author  has  just  deposited  the  remains  of  kis  imdher,  Ths 
sitting  would  be  terminated  by  a  pvetty  light  discussion  of  the  con^iamtiie 
advantages  of  iron  rail-roads  and  canals."  Just  as  I  had  oesnploled  this 
picture  of  the  Literary  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  or  of  Edinbui]^  and 
had  concaved  a  livdy  impression  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  should 
leave  its  meetings,  Af.  Auger  also  canduded  his  rqdy  to  M.  Dros. 
M.  Andrieux,  the  wittiest  of  our  versifiers,  decided  the  pie&rsnoa 
which  1  had  just  internally  given  to  the  puerilities  of  France  over  the 
gloomy  reason  of  Scotland  or  America.  The  whole  audienoe»  among  whem 
were  to  be  found  all  the  prettiest  wcmien  of  Paris  (for  the  hall  of  the  In- 
stitute, beiag  small  and  circular,  sets  off  dress  to  great  advantage),  with 
one  aoeord  burst  into  a  fit  of  unaffected  and  joyous  laughter  at  dMse 
words  of  M.  Andrieux,  speaking  of  those  hemmes  de  eiroomslance,  who 

An  char  de  Im  niaon  s^aocrochant  par  derri^ 

VcnlaDt  a  iconloaa,  Veahaou  daot  raifidre. 
The  audienee  was  intoxicated  with  delight.  The  most  timid  youBg 
man  gained  courage  to  speak  to  his  fair  neighbour.  The  genefal  langh 
redoubled  when  he  proceeded  to  remark  the  long  fy^ces  which  tiiese  lines 
had  produced  in  twenty-one  members  of  the  French  Academy,  vfhe  < 
pose  the  ultra  minority  of  that  body.  If  M.  Andrieux  were  a  ] 
stiU,  he  wouM  have  taken  care  no  t  to  write  those  two  lines ;  hot,  totanatelf 
for  us,  his  ultra  coUeagues  got  hkn  dismissed  four  yean  ago^  from  ths 
place  which  he  filled  so  well  in  the  Polyteohnio  School. 

Whilst  I  felt  my  understanding  insuhed,  irritated,  by  the  elegmH 
speech  of  M.  de  la  Vigne,  whidi  fottowed  that  of  M,  Andrieux ;  how, 
thoughtl,  shall  I  desoriha  to  a  stranger  this  kind  of  ^loqoeBce?  M.  dela 
Yigne  does  not  now  utter  a  word,  whidi,  if  takm  hd  its  direet  senss^  is 
not  i  lie ;  and  yet  he  will  be  islanded,  and  with  reason,  lor  his 
couiage :  and  yet,  except  peihaps  two  or  three  unfortunate  ptuviwisJ^ 
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rfdnyieDce!  BvMf  Me  of  iikaealfltioesiaftn  eRifRMy^^aiyop^ji^ 
be  iMwiJBliiil  faf  the  lieenr  into  iBldligiUe  languege  $is  il  fiilk  jErom  tlifi 
lips. of  the  ei«lMr.  If  mA  a  Fumoh  Iraidirtiwi  id  Ibe  nrpetonifil  diit 
course  of  M.  de  la  Vigne  were  really  mde,  the  writer  w^iiU  frobal>ly 
not  maikB  use  of  a  sing^  ^ood  he  uttered,  CIdss  tQ  me  were  General 
Fey  and  M.  CouMn«  the  iBost  eloquent  men  of  our  tiine;  thw  fifm 
sfM^ded  with  daHf^  A  srailepkyed  j^[wn  the  1^  of  the  hean^ifi^ 
I>ii]9liine  Oay.  Ewry  oeiintenanee  faeaned  with  j^eemm*  StvaoiP 
peo^!  endaimed  I,  Md atrange  style ef  eloqiieneel  Adnmhl^ rMuit 
nf  I M  yean  of  absolute  monarchy.  Despetinn  of  4dd«  in  Asiii^  oieato^ 
libe  Apolqgne.  Deqxitism  ezeicued  in  Pranee  by  die  mistispssei  of  her 
kin^  by  Mesdames  de  Maintewm,  de  Paiij^adour>  and  du  B^rr^  Im 
given  ttrth  te  the  eloctaence  of  demi-^noU,  and  to  the  conventional  lan« 
gaage  of  the  Academy.  While  I  was  absorbed  in  these  reflections,  M. 
de  la  Vigne  pronounced  an  eulogium  on  the  king,  containing  the  most 
daring  and  pungent  satire  against  those  ministers  who  have  in  their  pay 
twenty-one  members  of  the  French  Academy.  Such  is  the  advantage  ci 
die  kind  of  eloquence  peculiar  to  this  body,  that  even  those  members  of 
the  Academy  who  exerdse  the  despicable  trade  of  Censorship  could  not 
resent  the  marks  of  contempt  widi  whidi  J^e  new  member  loaded,  not 
only  the  ministry  by  which  they  are  paid,  bin  the  office  itself,  the  holders 
ci  which  he  designated  by  name.  It  was,  in  fact^  one  of  the  censors, 
M.  Auger,  who  replied  to  M»  de  la  Vigne,  in  the  most  complimentary 
language.  In  order^  however;  to  earn  the  money  which  he  receives  from 
the  Police^  M.  Auger  jmip  W  iat^jst:  upon  actors,  whom  ^e  allpower- 
fiil  Jesuits,  their  rivals  in  trad^  view  with  an  evil  eye.  M.  Auger's 
attack  was  the  more  inconsistent  with  .all  established  notions  of  pro- 
priety, from  the  drcumstanoe  thftt  two  members  of  the  Academy,  M. 
Picard  and  M.  Dpvid^  wei^  formerly  actors,  and  that  M,  de  la  Vigne, 
the  very  person  he  was  addressing,  is  more  particularly  celebrated  for 
his  dramatic  compositions.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  find  a 
man  equal  to  Talma  in  the  Academy.  The  very  elegmt  and  canting 
ampiificatiom  of  M.  de  Chateaubriant  himself  are  nudi  feebler  proofs 
oi  talent  than  the  parts  of  Manfins  and  Hamlet,  as  played  by  Talma. 
You  would  have  been  astoni^ed  at  the  gresoMas  and  indaliracy  of  the 
oompliments  which  M.  Auger  heaped  i^en  M.  de  la  Vigne.  They  were 
audi  as  to  make  every  body  present  who  had  ihe  leaat  driicacy  of  mind 
blush.  In  proportion  as  the  necessity  of  aeiing  n  foriy  at  sdl  times  and 
in  all  places,  becomes  more  obvious  fsaik  impersttive  4n  Parisian  society, 
ddicacy  of  mind  disappears  with  a  fearful  rapidity.  Even  the  most  re- 
qpeetabie  of  our  mar^d  womitt  ave  ineeaiantly  pbliged  ta  tfd  a  fari. 
This  triumph  of  cant  and  hypocifsyin  our  acxaal  habiiif^,  even  in  cases  ap- 
parently the  most  trilling,  heeoi^ei  extenovely  injurious^  particularly  to 
tiie  style  of  our  writers.    If  FenflUn  weoe  to  fmblish  bis  works  now. 
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tbej  would  be  criticiaed  intke  Globe  for  being  written  in  a  lowi 
and  for  being  deficient  in  the  tone  of  good  society.  Tbat  70a  may  fed 
haw  eatixety  ridieuloiu  diis  is,  I  beg  yoa  to  recollect  that  Fendon  wis 
a  noldeman  of  high  rank,  living  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  and  quoted 
by  the  inexorable  Saint  Simon^  as  a  model  of  good  breeding. 

But  I  must  have  done  moralising. 

At  this  sitting  of  the  Academy,  ray  account  of  which  is  a  little  nuse 
liuthful  than  that  which  you  will  find  in  the  'papen,  ibexe  were  a  gieat 
number  of  very  pretty  women.  Their  lively  imd  intelligent  counten- 
ances, their  brilliant  dress,  were  a  great  consolation  to  old  men  like  me, 
too  old  to  be  long  occupied  with  academicaiyaito»g>,  without  fiitigoe.  I 
bad  great  pleasure  in  observing,  for  the  honour  of  letters,  that  Madame 
de  Bdloc,  and  Mademoiselle  Delphine  Gay,  who  are  distinguished  for 
their  literary  talimte^  wore  those  most  admired  for  their  beauty. 

P.N.D.G. 


ODET0L.E.L. 

AUTHORESS  OF  THE  IMPROVTSATRICB, 
AND   OTHER    POSM8. 

1. 

0  LTBio  encomiast  of  Love ! 

My  Sappho— my  sweet  L.  E.  L.  I 
Thou  fair  friend  of  the  myrtle  and  dove — 

Thou  hast  wreathed — thou  hast  sung  but  too  well. 

1  am  all  o'er  bewitch'd  with  thy  strain, 

I  am  fedrly  bedazzled,  or  worse — 
I  have  nothing  but  dreams  in  my  brain. 
And  my  head — ^like  thf  head — ^is  inverse ! — 

2. 
So  bright  do  thy  visions  all  seem. 

The  poor  working-day  world  has  no  chance ; 
Is  thy  Amo  the  New  River's  stream — 

Or  a  gas-lamp  the  ''  light  of  romance ! " — 
Ah  where  is  thy  Flor^ice  the  dear  ? 

Can  thy  Florence  be  that  in  a  flask  ? 
Is  Tom  Huggins  a  fit  gondolier 

To  sing  Tasso  to  dames  in  a  mask  ? — 

3. 
When  I  look  up  to  heaven,  alas  ! 

For  thy  Florentine  skies  all  agog, 
I  am  choked  by  the  vapour  of  gas. 

Or  that  palpable  jaundice  a  fog  I — 
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Yet  I  xead^  and  the  Ay  ii  8t31  one 

Of  the  brig^itest  ihat  ever  hath  shone ; 
Hast  thou  founds  as  the  play  say^  a  sun 

And  an  atmoaphefe  all  of  thy  own ! 
4. 
Oh !  where  shall  I  look  for  thy  halls. 

With  their  statues  and  "  vases  of  light." 
Is  it  AlmacVs  thou  mean'st  with  thy  halls — 

Is  thy  carnival  that  of  Charles  Wright  ? 
Is  our  Croly  a  minstrel  ?  I'm  told 

The  last  Trouhadour  long  ago  died. 
Thou  must  speak  of  the  ''  gardens"  of  old. 

And  the  ^'  fountains  "  that  mere — ^in  Cheapside. 
5. 
O I  tell  me — I  long  to  believe 

That  a  man  bom  in  London,  like  me, 
l^th  a  slash  in  his  small  clothes  and  sleeve. 

May  a  don  or  a  cavalier  be  ; 
Have  I  only  to  get  a  guitar 

And  strike  up  when  the  watchmen  are  stiU 
To  some  lady  on  high  like  a  star. 

That  is  sitting  up  late  on  Comhill  ? 
6. 
Or  say — ^there's  such  wild  pretty  work 

In  the  East — ^have  I  merely  to  shove 
My  young  head  in  a  shawl,  like  a  Turk, 

And  then  deal  in  war — ^rhubarb — and  love  ? 
Oh  !  I  long  for  those  houris — I  long 

For  their  dark  flashing  eyes  never  dull ! — 
And  the  buBnd  that  weaveth  her  song, 

To  the  rose  in  the  gardens  of  GuL 

7. 
But  away  with  the  Moors !  Like  a  Cid 

All  the  Saracen  tribes  111  defy  ! 
Or  ril  join  the  Crusaders — aye  bid 

Me  to  Jericho,  love, — and  111  fly ! 
Oh  my  wastebooklies  waste  while  I  woo 

Thy  romances  of  pleasures  and  strife— 
And  I  long  for  a  martial  tattoo. 

Just  to  vary  the  hum-dnun  of  life ! 

I  was  bom  for  adventure  I  feel. 
With  a  palfrey,  a  plimie, — and  what  not — 

To  set  forth  like  a  Turpin  in  steel 
And  go  spearing  my  way  like  a  Scot ! 
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But  in  vain  like  aitetifAtafar, 

I  keep  roMring  finn  sfBttre  into  iqiuv^ 
Still  no  Red  lion  wsmmr  ip  netf 

To  contend  for  a  ^MeoBHbarj&iri 

9. 

Oh  the  day  of  true  Chivalry's  dark ! 

And  a  toumay's an  obsolete  thing! 
Shall  I  go,  L.  E.  L.  to  Hyde  Park 

In  a  iilt-cait  and  ride  at  the  ring  f 
Lady  Barrymore's  wrists  shall  I  wrendi 

From  the  bracelets  that  cause  her  distress. 
Or  break  into  his  Majesty's  Bench 

To  deliver  the  Olive  Princess ! 

la 

Shall  I  hash  Gqg  a^d  Magog  to  chipf. 

To  evin(?^  my  great  y^lpu^  and  strength. 
Or  cut  up  the  Green  Dragons  to  strips — 

Or  enlist  in  the  chivalrous  Tenth  ? 
(Since  th^  monsterleps  world  is  forlorn 

'Tis  the  troop  for  such  soldiers  a^  I. — )  • 
What  a  pity  a  ]q»ight  should  be  bom^ 

By  some  ages  too  late  for  a  Guy  / 

U, 
But  the  days  a(M  mn  (m  9Ut, 

And  our  maofverR  mu^t  «ka0g9  witii  ti^e  Mm^ ; 
I  must  8to0t>  ^  my  ledger  I  doubt. 

And  thou — stoop  ito  a  «Dbirtr  ikjfo$  1-^ 
But  there  #tiU  aw  mild  pl^asuros  l^r  me» 

And  meet  tbewfis,  h.  £•  L»  fox  tkf  p^w'rs. 
Let  the  hoards  of  old  nnnoim/e^  faf  , 

Love  and  Nature,  my  Bard !  are  still  ours  ! — 

12. 

Thou  shalt  nng  of  our  valleys  and  h^. 

And  T)ur  streamlets  how  soMy  diey  run  !-r- 
Whilst  thy  servant  is  making  out  bills. 

And  1*11  turn  to  thy  strains  when  I've  done : — 
And  though  Florenee  no  longer  consists 

With  thy  verse,  nor  a  word  of  the  Turks, — 
Like  a  knight  I  wffl  enter  thy  UsU — 

A  subscriber  to  all  of  thy  woiks ! — 
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ON  FASHIOXS. 

Thb  fbiMon  0f  a  tlung  is  tiie  fom  thtMof.  ^^  Thou  hast  f^shionad 
me/'  thou  hast  made  me :  we  pay  a  silTenmith  five  shillings  an  ounce 
for  the  silver  of  our  tea-qx)oiis  or  our  epergne,  and  five  or  fifhr  niov9 
fi)r  the  iiultion,  for  the  making.  Fashion  is  derived  from  ,/ado  to  ni^ke  i 
the  e^nijdbgyis  abstruse. 

Hence  it  is  that  a  man  is  fashioned  hj  his  tailor,  or  a  Jady  by  her 
mantua-maker  and  milliner.  It  is  the  tailor  who  fashions  the  m«n  2  he 
makes  him  a  man :  him>  who  bef(n«  that,  without  the  tailor's  aid,  would 
have  been  a  thing.  The  man-midwife  produced  the  substratum  into 
the  world — a  thmg  of  nought,  a  rasa  tabula,  a  simple  ens,  an  m$ 
Bonentical,  unformed,  unlicked,  endowed  with  susccptibiHtieSy  widi 
susceptibility  of  olo^ng,  and  aspect,  and  form,  and  chaxaoter ;  and 
the  tailor  forms  him,  licks  him,  makes  him,  fashions  him,  endows  1>it¥i 
with  a  shape  and  a  character,  and  he  becomes  foshioned ;  and  if  the 
tailor  be  Stults,  he  becomes  a  man  ci  fashion — a  fashionable  man. 

Nature  made  animals — ^e  k  a  vile  st^[>-mother — and  the  tailov 
makes  man.  Thus  the  mantua-maker,  and  the  milUner,  and  the  d|o»i 
maker  make  womaft;  woman — heaven's  best  gift  \o  man,  ChristiaB 
man,  below — her  best  gift  to  man,  Mahometan  man,  ab(yve.  Whal 
would  woman  be  without  those  aids  }  a  nothings  a  yariable>  ini^pire- 
hensible,  inexplicable,  uninteUigible,  bundle  of  caprices^-not  enren  a 
thing,  as  ^ke  Romans  considered  her««»nQt  even  a  moveable,  though 
moveable  enough ;  but  a  metaphysical  eru,  a  wind  influenced  by  every 
wind  that  blows.  But  she  is  soHdified  by  muslin,  and  sOk,  and  cn^, 
and  gause  ,*  and  she  becomes  a  tangible  substance-— a  woman  of  fV^shion, 
provided  that  ^e  is  fashioned  by  Madame  Hippolyte  or  Madame  Triaud. 

What,  indeed,  is  human  nature  but  a  bundle  of  clothes.  What  are  afi 
the  distinctions  of  society  but  distinct  suits  of  clothing.  And  pr(^ierly« 
therefore,  is  man  ibe  produce  g£  a  tailor.  It  is  he  that  is  the  real  creator  of 
man ;  and  such  is  the  importance  of  his  office,  that  it  requires  nine  tailors 
to  mtke  a  man.  Much  injured  race — that  is  the  true  solution  of  this 
proverb.  The  tailor  taketh  satin,  and  he  cutteth  it,  he  carveth  ermiiie^ 
and  slasheth  velvet— he  maketh  a  suit  of  clothes  and  he  dappeih  a 
crown  on  its  top,  and  he  faUeth  down  and  worshipeth,  and  he  erielli* 
Aha !  it  is  a  king.  Again,  he  taketh  scarlet,  and  gold,  and  f\tr|  and 
he  tacketh  them  together  with  needles  and  with  thread,  and  he  putteA 
a  sword  into  its  sleeve,  and  he  presenteth  it  with  custard,  and  he 
crieth— 1  have  made  a  Lord  Mayor. 

What  would  the  pomp,  pride,  ciiK;nmstanoe  of  glorious  war,  nay, 
the  very  army  itself  be,  but  for  Uie  tailor.  It  is  not  the  man,  but  his 
coat,  that  fights ;  the  courage  lies  in  the  uniform ;  it  is  the  courage  ef 
the  42d  suits  of  clothes ;  and  hence  also  the  burning  vidour  ef  the  10th 
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dragoons,  the  valour  o£  its  aaliietaihM  and  gilded  boots,  as  all  the 
energy  of  a  lancer  is  embodied  in  bis  tr^icher  ci^ ;  just  as  the  learning 
of  the  Almas,  the  trian^es  ai  Cambridge  and  the  Greek  of  Oxford, 
are  the  produce  of  a  square  bit  of  board  and  a  silk  tasseL  Henoe  it  is, 
that  all  great  conquerors,  sueh  as  Frederic  William  and  his  Majesty, 
(God  blesB  him  and  the  Duke  of  York,)  are  also  the  great  clothiers, 
the  great  tailors,  the  fabricators  of  collars,  and  facings,  and  ooorage,  and 
▼ictorj.  What  is  a  battalion  ?  see  it  at  a  review :  it  is  a  long  line  of 
•oats  and  pantaloons,  red  above  and  white  bek)w.  What  makes  the 
unfledged,  unformed,  nothingless  youth,  an  ensign,  a  oome^  a  soldier, 
ft  heeo? — It  is  the  red  coat.  What  makes  all  the  young  ladies  "  fall  in 
love"  with  him? — It  is  the  red  coat.  The  silk  and  the  muslin  fall  in 
ItBffe  with  the  scarlet  and  the  lace ;  they  elope  together  to  Gretna  Green : 
the  rest  is  nothing.  Strip  the  army,  and  what  is  an  army  ? — Nothing. 
It  is  the  tailor  who  makes  armies  and  conquers  victory. 

Thus  also  do  twenty-four  wigs  sit  on  a  bench  covered  with  red  doth 
to  {HTove  Paddy  a  Pagan.  A  man  cannot  even  be  hanged  without  the 
order  of  a  square  cap ;  and  such  also  is  the  difference  between  prundla 
and  silk,  that  it  costs  a  man  twice  as  much  to  be  plundered  of  his 
pn^rty  by  the  latter  as  by  the  farmer.  And  thus  the  gown  oi  prundla 
CQvies  the  gown  of  silk,  and  frets  itself,  and  goes  into  opposition, 
because  the  produce  of  a  sheep  is  not  that  of  a  silk- worm. 

The  very  law  acknowledges  that  the  suit  of  clothes  is  the  man  itsdf, 
and  that  the  rest  is  nothing:  a  post,  a  horse,  to  hang  them  on.  We 
may  steal  the  child  as  we  please  ,*  but  woe  be  to  him  that  steals  the 
suit  of  doihes.  Doctors  may  resurrect  the  body,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and 
Oram  it  into  bottles ;  but  the  doctor  who  resurrects  the  clothes,  goes  to 
Botany  Bay.  In  short,  from  the  coal-heaver  to  the  chancellor,  from 
Drury  to  Almack's,  human  nature  is  a  Monmouth-street,  a  collection 
of  suits — black,  white,  and  grey — silk,  gauze,  and  frivolity — leather 
and  prunella,  goats  hair  and  gold  lace. 

Thus  is  fashion  all,  and  all  in  all.  And,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  clothes,  are  the  fashion  of  the  man  and  the  fashion  of  the  woman. 

Hence  is  its  sway  predominant,  as  it  ought  to  be.  Being  all,  it 
ought  to  be  every  thing.  To  be  in  the  fashion  is  to  exist,  it  is  existence 
itself:  to  be  out  of  it,  is  non-existence ;  it  is  oblivion,  death,  and  the 
grave.  It  is  beauty,  morality,  every  thing — not  dress  alone;  its  sway 
is  unbounded,  its  powers  unlimited,  its  sanctions  unquestionable,  and  its 
deoreei^  l&e  the  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  irreversiUe. 

F<»r,  if  the  coat  makes  the  man,  and  fashion  makes  the  coat,*  then  does 
£uhion  make  the  man.  And  thus  the  man  who  is  fashioned,  is  fiishioned 
in  every  thing;  not  only  in  his  ooat,  but  in  his  carriage,  his  horses,  his 
wife,  his  house,  his  conduct,  his  principles,  his  politics,  his  literature. 
AH  is  fashion,  and  fashion  is  all,  in  every  thing. 

There  is  a  metaphysical  concatenation  which  links  the  whole  together. 
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Or,  as  the  full-fa^oned  man  must  be  perfect,  wliatever  he  chooses, 
follows,  drmks,  perfcnrms,  thinks,  rides,  votes,  or  bets,  must  be  equaOjr' 
fashioned  and  fashionable.  It  is  the  model  and  the  pattern  to  follow  by 
him  who  would  also  be  fashionable.  It  is  his  opinion,  conducti  monditv; 
his  dictate  of  conscience,  his  moral  law. 

Thus  have  we  traced  man,  society,  every  thing,  to  the  tailor  and  AiJ 
mantua-maker ;  and  to  them  also  we  trace  beauty,  grace,  taste.  And 
hence  have  moral  writers  justly  laid  down  that  great  principle,  that 
there  can  be  no  standard  of  taste.  Now,  indeed,  should  there  be  at 
standard  of  taste,  an  unerring  principle  of  grace,  an  undeviating  line  at 
beauty,  as  poor  Hogarth  imagined,  unless  Mr.  Stultz  and  Madame 
Triaud  were  as  eternal  as  the  wandering  Jew,  unless  all  the  essence  of 
all  the  tailors  and  mantua-makers,  and  milliners,  and*  hat-makers,  and 
boot-makers,  and  shoe-makers,  and  coach-makers,  -and  upholsterers  that 
ever  will  exist,  were  concentrated  in  one  man  or  woman  of  each  species; 
and  that  species  invariable,  unchangeable,  immovable  to  all  winds  of 
doctrine. 

The  thing  cannot  be.  And,  therefore,  there  is  no  standard  of  taste ; 
and  beauty  is  a  creation  varying  with  every  new  patent,  every  new 
crotchet ;  a  thing  to  be  made,  and  unmade,  and  remade,  as  Stultz  shall 
succeed  to  Stultx,  or  Brummel  to  Brummel,  as  Tdlor  shall '  3rield  to 
Vandervelde,  and  Vandervelde  to  SchaUer,  or  as  Hertford  or  Conyngham 
shall  reign  Venus  ascendtmt  in  the  first,  second,  or  third,  or  in  aU  the 
houses  of  Mars. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  endeavour  in  vain  to  fix  this  fleeting  spirit,  this 
**  essential  form  of  grace,"  which  is  unessential,  changing  with  every 
wind  that  blows.  And  thus  it  is  that  we  admire  and  adore  the  fair; 
that  lovely  part  of  creation,  fashion's  favourite  child,  whether  rustling 
in  silk,  angled  with  satin,  or  flowing  in  muslin  like  white-robed  in- 
nocence. Whether  mounted  on  heels  of  wood,  peaked  like  a  lanoe^ 
squared  to  the  obtuseness  of  Paris,  or  rounded  to  an  ellipse,  the  foot  of 
beauty  is  always  beauty :  it  carries  its  arrows  to  the  heart,  whether  of 
morocco  or  kid,  or  prunella,  or  satin,  lilac,  scarlet,  white,  blue,  green, 
or  black,  sandalled  or  Wellingtoned,  Brunswicked,  or  Yorked. 

Thus  too,  whether  gipsey  prevails,  or  Oldenburgh,  coal-scuttle,  or 
Quaker ;  whether  she  fan  the  idle  air  with  topgallantsails  of  Leghorn,  or 
wave  in  plumed  or  hearsed,  chivalry,  or  undertakery,  she  cannot  err; 
fashion  is  beauty,  and  beauty  is  fashion.  Waists  contract  and  expand, 
anon  she  is  a  wasp,  and  anon  a  barrel ;  now  she  diminishes  the  equatorial 
diameter,  and  now  she  enlarges  it ;  zones  ascend  and  descend  from  the 
seat  of  honour  to  the  seat  of  the  heart ;  the  seat  of  honour  itself  under- 
goes a  sudden,  development,  and  again  it  vanishes;  cushions  are  trans- 
ferred from  region  to  region,  from  the  Hottentot  region  to  the  head ; 
the  bosom  now  ''  hides,  oh  !  hides  those  hills  of  snow,"  that  the  specta- 
tor may  riot  in  scapular  charms  and  spinal  vales;  and,  again  tuckers 
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detoend  till  descent  becomes  onoe  more  precarious^  wUle  the  Uaooe  of 
oamp^aaBJ^aa.  restoies  to  coacealmeat  that  of  wbii^  the  repoie  AoM 
nerer  haTe  been  dutiuijed.  Yet,  like  the  moon  tltfouf^  all  ber  dttog^ 
pluuesy  she  is  always  bescuty,  for  she  is  always  foshbii* 

Is  it  possible  to  be  serious  on  all  this  foUy  ?  We  ought,  at  kstt,  «e 
attempt  it.  Whatever  moralists,  metaphysiciaafl^  aad  artists  may  £§- 
pote  about  tastoor  beauty,  it  is  certain  that,  if.  we  take  extremes  at  kss^ 
tiMre  iff  a  wrcmg  and  a  right,  something  that  pleases  and  somethifig  that 
displeases,  independently  of  all  custom  and  all  fashions.  It  is  soaroelf 
possible  that  the  ojj^posed  extremes  of  form  diail  be  beautiful,  and  thai 
the  same  shall  be  true  of  all  the  intermediate  JBtages ;  it  is  still  less  posnble 
tibat  the  fom  which  is  beautiful  in  1824  shall  be  hideous  in  1825;  or 
that  the  beauty  of  dress,  of  shape,  substance,  colour,  diepoaikite,  yMdk 
delights  us  in  Aptik  shall  be  that  which  mi^es  tu  faint  witik  lunmr  ia 
June. 

Yet  so  it  is  with  all  Uiose  who  are  guided  by  fadiion— >by  that  msgictl 
term,  the  sound  of  which  conveys,  in  itself,  beauty,  grace,  taste^  every 
things  And  as  it  is  chiefly  the  lovdy  sex  which  is  under  this  influence, 
to  them  must  we  direct  our  rononstrances.  It  is  a  lovely  sex ;  and  jet, 
with  all  its  channs,  it  owes  more  to  dress  tlum  it  is  always  willing  to 
admit.  The  experiment  is  easily  tried.  Take  the  whole  bright  partene 
at  Almack's,  every  lily  and  rosebud  that  blooms  in  that  garden  of  sweets, 
and  dress  it  up  in  coats  and  pantakxms  and  cropped  heads.  It  would 
prove  a  kind  of  Westminster  school,  where  the  lover  would  be  at  a  lost 
to  know  the  object  of  his  adoraticm ;  and  we  suspect  that  beauty  would 
soon  discover  the  debts  which  it  owes  to  gause,  and  feathers,  and  silk,  and 
to  all  and  every  thing  which  segregates  it  from  the  pantalooned  and 
shock-headed  part  o£  creation. 

And,  by  die  way,  this  is  an  experiment  by  which  the  fair  might  learn 
to  profit,  wouM  they  but  perpend  it  Woman  gains  nothing  by  being 
reduced  to  the  nudity  of  man ;  and  the  nearer  she  approximates  to  him, 
the  greater  hazard  she  runs  of  forfeiting  those  channs  which  she  will 
find  to  be  rather  more  adventitious  than  cdie  sometimes  thinks.  Sheloaei 
something  by  every  inch  that  she  approaches  him  in  her  aspect  and  adom- 
aents,  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  It  is  her  interest  to  remain  as  far 
separated  as  posabk,  to  surround  ha:-self  with  every  prestige  that  can 
make  h^  a  distinct  sex,  whether  to  that  she  add  the  ornaments  over 
which  she  has  the  command,  or  not.  The  petticoat  is  the  essence  of  wo- 
man; it  is  woBum;  and  woe  to  her  who,  in  more  senses  than  ooe^ 
would  "  wear  the  Ixeeches."  We  know  not  how  to  apfnroadi  a  delicale 
fomals  in  wodloi,  the  very  idea  of  the  toudi  of  wool  is  unfeminin^-^ 
masculine.  £vt^  the  riding-habit  is  scarcely  justified  by  its  appareal 
neeessity  (for  it  is  not  necessary) ;  and  when  combined  with  abeaver  hsi 
and  Hessiam  boots,  we  would  as  lieve  think  of  making  love  to  an  officer 
of  dregoobs.    We  doubt  the  wholfe  invention^  riding  and iall;  andktthe 
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•quitenl:  itee  1m  ai|nt]«d  lliii  they  kw  ftufib  A^ 
**  vaudting  ataUlum*" 

Thoe  18  not  an  atom  of  iht  tsaitt  attire  ia  which  the  channing  tax 
dom  not  aaflbry  in  nuds  ortiftiatiop ;  and  if  diew  ib  to  he  tha  labour  and 
object  of  their  liyw»  if  it  lAl^primmm  nahum^  the  vtiimum  moritns, 
tiie  end  and  poipofe  of  theii  Ixies  here  bdbw^  that  end  ift  to  charm  niaii^ 
to  gain  his  i^pcohatum^  and  excile  his  hnre.  Th6  tac  is  too  apt  to  dresf 
to  itself,  and  to  finget  him  to  whom  akne  it  ought  to  diasss ;  and  let  it 
be  assured  that  man  k  the  trae  judge  and  critic^  that  eritio  whidi  it  oagfa^ 
«D4itttd3r  and  please.  It  su&rshy  every  nude  aammpiiQii«  by  e?en  that  of 
tbe  TfiaBrnlifie  shoe;  a  national  distinction  exeiting  the  scorn  and  lepco- 
bation  of  Paris,  better  skilled  in  the  ohaitts  and  chaumure  c£  a  female 
6o^  and  better  knowing  that 

FMNn  the  hoop's  eacfaantfaig  lon&d, 

Hsr  ytry  shoe  hat  p^welr  to  wound. 

It  has  wounded,  £ram  King  Sdbmon  to  Cinderella's  manardt,  fioom 
Holofemes  to  the  wife  of  Bath ;  but  what  other  wound  than  a  good 
Idiik  is  likelj  to  be  inflicted  hy  a  great  huUdng,  double-soled,  English 
naachine,  wdl  blacked  by  Warren,  Hunt,  Day,  and  Martin.. 

The  object  of  dress  should  be  to  add  to  nature's  charms :  that  seems 
tolerably  obvious,  and  it  is  not  denied.  It  is,  toadd  to  them,  for  thepur* 
pose  of  pleasmg  and  captivating  the  other  sex;  that,  we  have  demons 
0tniteL  Man  may  not  judge  of  the  valueof  laces  or  the  price  of  trimmings; 
but  he  does  judge  of  their  power,  and  hj  tltm  powers  they  oug^  to  be 
judged.  Wooian  dresses,  nevertheless,  that  ahe  may  show  to  fellow 
woman,  the  superiority  of  Mechlin  to  Buckingham;  that  she  may  mea- 
sure the  laigth  of  her  bill  or  the  profundity  of  her  purse  with  those  of 
her  rival&  Man  knows  nothing  of  these  rival  superiorities-^till  he  pays 
tiie  bills  at  least.  The  young  aspirant  to  a  sdUaaeiU,  whose  whde  fcxr- 
tune  perhaps  consistsof  half  a  dosen  chemises,  ''Love's  very  last  shafti^" 
and  a  pianoforte,  receives  a  present  cf  five  hundred  pounds  &om  some 
foolii^  old  unele  to  buy  frying-pans.  The  Gredc  betrothed,  at  leasts 
who  had  no^ikg  else,  brought  a  frying-pan  to  her  husband's  aims.  But 
^e  five  hundred  pounds  are  spent  on  a  trousseau,  that  th^  may  be  dis^ 
played  at  the  milliner^s  for  a  week,  and  be  canvassed  by  iJl  the  female 
envious,  and  the  country  cousbis,  and  the  customers.  The  very  mantua- 
maker  and  Twiltiner  are  puasled  how  to  carve  up  so  much  money  into 
dneds  and  tatters;  and  the  husband  receives  a  bundle  of  rags  widi  an 
expectant  wife,  sending  the  former  to  Monmouth-street,  and  perhajM 
wishing  the  latter  there  too.  The  five  hundred  pounds  would  have 
stoeked  his  cellar  with  wines,  or  bought  his  dariing  a  carriage.  He 
would  have  said  if  he  had  dared,  ^  So  come  in  your  ooatie  sweet  Tibby 
Dunbar." 

6ut  ^lis  is  the  fashion  also.  The  darling  Hat  measuits  all  beauty  by 
fMiion,  but  it  has  forgotten  to  ask  what  is  the  fashion,  and  who  makes 
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the  fitflhioiu  If  they  made  it  l^emielyesy  it  mi^  be  ■«»*'*l"«g  To 
be  8ure^  if  each  fair  made  her  own  fashion^  there  would  be  no  nich 
thing,  and  the  iquue  and  the  round,  ^  alim  and  the  squat,  the  * 
■eptuagenarian  and  ^^  sweet  seyenteen/'  ''  Grabbed  age  and  jouth," 
would  not  all  be  thrust  into  the  flBmesacques,  and  shoes,  and  sl^  and 
oapSi  and  bonnets.  Henee  ^ej  must  elect  a'diotatOTy  we  m^^ose ;  aad 
the  dictator  is  the  milling,  the  maiitua-maker. .  A  whole  nation,  hrig^ 
with  jottth,  and  radknt  wit^  bea^ty^  bent  on  cdniqu^  and  death,  sub- 
mits to  the  government  and  legislatioii  of  a  hairdreaser's  wife  living  in 
the  Rue  Vivienne,  in  a  foreign  country,  or  to  Mrs.  Bell,  at  home,  whose 
monthly  displays  of  taste  and  grace  become  the  tmalterabk  laws  of 
beauty,  not  to  be  altered,  till  the  next.monthl 

The  human  form  is  certainly  noUiing,  as  we  began  by  proving;  and, 
therefore,  as  all  nothings  are  equal  to  nothing,  and  to  themselves,  it  is 
indifferent  that  old,  fat,  lumbering,  frowsy,  nothings,  and  youthiiil, 
blooming,  slender,  delicious  ones,  should  be  equalised  in  tibeir  adonisa- 
tions.  But  there  are  or  ms^  be  varieties  in  suits  of  dothea;  and  as 
variety  is  itself  a  charm,  it  might  add  to  our  amusement  if  all  these  no- 
things were  converted  into  many  somethings  instead  of  into  one.  And 
certainly  were  we  to  choose  the  dictator,  it  should  not  be  the  mantua- 
maker  and  the  milliner,  any  more  than  we  would  allow  the  QtU^rteilj 
Review  to  dictate  to  us  what  we  were  to  read. 

Seriously,  will  ladies  never  reflect  that  all  ages,  all  f<«m8,  aU  rank, 
all  beauty,  are  not  the  same,  and  that  it  is  at  least  part  of  the  easenice  of 
dress  that  it  diould  be  appropriate?  The  same  fadtion  caniiot  auit  alL 
And  will  th^  never  reflect  whcf  it  is  that  sets  this  faction,  which  th^ 
all  pursue  as  if  their  salvation  depended  on  it.  Some  dropsical  or  bandy- 
legged old  dmne  finds  it  convenient  to  conceal  her  ancles,  and  immedi- 
ately it  beccmi^  a  matter  of  grace  and  beauty  to  hide,  even  the  pdnt  of 
the  foot,  and  petticoats  trail  to  sweep  the  streets.  When  grey  haiis 
wished  to  conceal  themselves,  a  whole  nation  of  sun-bright  and  auburn 
and  jetty  ringlets,  ringlets  where  each  hair  was  a  du^n  to  draw  all 
hearts,  chose  to  fill  their  hoads  with  grease  and  flour ;  abd  high  heds» 
pads,  cushions  heie,  there,  behind,  before,  hoops,  trains,  tuckers,  ail 
have  been,  in  rotation,  adc^ted  by  those  who  had  an  interest  in  producing 
one  deformity  to  conceal  another ;  while,  more  successful  than  the  fox 
in  the  fable,  they  have  spresA  the  epidemy  through  the  sex,  causing 
whole  generations  immediately  to  cut  off  their  tails  also.  Or  the 
mantua-maker  finds  it  convenient  to  sell  off  her  old  rags,  her  cuttings 
and  cabbage,  at  high  prices,  and  immediately  the  whole  sex  is  seen  flutto^ 
ing  in  trimmings  and  deformity,  a  "  thing  of  shreds  and  patdtts." 

It  is  a  gullible  sex,  that  is  certain.  '  And  yet  it  is  provoking  that  all 
this  should  be  considered  beauty,  and  beauty,  too,  when  it  is  so  oftoi  de- 
formity. If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  handsome  scapula,  it  would  at 
least  be  prudent  to  inquire,  at  the  looking-^ass,  whethtf  ail  the  cervical 
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ti||itA>  la  «M/k  Mr,  1M  tbe  «aow  AoqU  te 

l#lie.  ShewhocMioeakitgraoeftil'Mide  lind  a  fedetiier  foot,  io^Asgigf 
ft  bony  elayide,  <sr  a  pair  of  bfttciieufijhntfed  «Mis>p/a<«t,  it  not  so  wite  ift 
liie  tmdoft  of  Ibxes. 

•  It  isan  trngaiknt  ^cmolunoo^  but^  we  fettr,  a  true  one,  that  the  prin- 
ti|iks  of  taste  are  nut  diffiiaed  among  the  lovely  sek,  or  sot  known  ib 
lliem.  We  hare  no  objection  to  variations,  once  variation  is  novels 
iEUid  a  charm ;  but  we  dball  never  learn  to  approve  of  variation  boA 
beauty  to  delbrmity.  If  they  have  no  tast^  why  wiU  they  not  put 
lAiemselveft  under  the  guidance  of  art,  of  tlie  art  of  fmintiag,  ncA 
ttantua-making?  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  is  1^  dictator  to  be  ckon^ 
ftot  Madione  Triaud.  Accident,  or  taste,  sometbnen,  and  diiedy 
originating  in  Fvonce,  l^t  region  of  taste  in  petty  luxury,  has  often 
«mfcgrred  on  the  fair  all  the  beauty  which  dress  em  give.  We  have 
lived  to  see  them  elegant,  graceful,  and  attractive  in  th^  adornments, 
to  that  patten  have  transmitted  them  to  posterity  with  the  assurance 
^caiBtmaiktig  admiration  for  ever.  Theie'are  prindplesof  beauty  and 
grace,  whatever  tiie  eek  or  the  miUzners  may  think  ;  but  they  do  not 
know  them ;  and  thus,  not  content  with  having  once  discovered  tfae 
right,  they  proceed  to  wrong,  quitting  beauty  to  follow  deformity. 

Al«lit  is  the  want  of  taste,  rather  than  a  ooirupted  one,  whidi  makes 
th6  latest  faahion  always  appear  the  most  beautifuL  Where  there  axe 
{irinciples  cf  tasie,  no  fashion  cap  ever  make  that  beautiM  which  wars 
against  them:  ft  will  be  hideous  in  ^te  of  its  prevaknoe,  though  it  may 
eease,  from  habit,  to  appear  so  hideous.  The  haystack  head,  the  pinched 
and  armoured  waist,  hoqps,  and  powder,  and  higb-heeled  shoes,  have 
appeared  beautiful  in  their  dsiys^  but  never  to  those  who  had  studied  tibe 
principles  of  beauty  or  of  art.  If,  in  tibieir  days  of  luxury  and  oontiption, 
the  Romiui  ladies  rendered  their  head-dresses  absurd  by  wanton  variety, 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  their  dresses,  generally,  have  descended  to  us  as 
models  of  right,  to  which  posterity  has  oofitinued  to  awatd  admiratiott^ 
There  is  much  also  to  admire  and  to  follow,  even  in  the  more  ton^- 
bmed  inventions  of  British  history,  and  there  ia  no  want  of  chotee 
throughout  tlie  Continant,  of  present,  as  well  as  of  past  Europe. 

We  do  tiot  say  that  tlie  female  drees  needs  be  confined  to  a  Greek 
tftoie,  ct  to  any  other  given  form,  once  vioiations  and  variety  are  neoea- 
May.  Butth^re  nte  foms  from  which  the  sex  can  depart,  without 
^itli&g  them,  tlnou^  a  range  as  wide  as  the  most  wantcm  caprices  can 
fiB^itt.  And  amid  the  endless  varietiM  of  oc^our,  substance,  oniament, 
iheitt  \M  the  po#er  o£  pMduoing  and  reproducing  change  wiUibiit  end, 
«tid  yet  witlK>ut  BUirendedng  grace  and  beauty,  and  wluit  is  not  less 
ttkOttentoUB,  tl»e  approt)riate. 

If  the  sex  knew  its  own  interests,  it  would  duxise  other  k«den  of 
iftAhwathanthose  who  have  an  interest  diffifftot.Bnitn  theirs.  And  if 
it  would  agree  to  exterminate  the  very  term  fasftioi,  to  aeek  no  longer 
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to  nmk  itself  under  tn  imiginary  leader,  to  trust  to  kself»  aad  to  stud j 
fcr  itself,  it  would  not  be  kmg  in  disoorermg  that  it  bad,  not  oolj 
enhanced  its  charms,  but  sayed  its  finances.  But  to  give  the  neoesssiy 
taste,  it  must  cultivate  that  quality.  It  must  inquire  into  what  is 
graceful  and  fit,  into  the  principles  of  beauty,  and  the  laws  of  taste. 
Instead  of  ''  taking  lessons,"  from  Mr.  Burgess,  or  pending  seven  yean 
in  making  a  pair  of  card  racks,  it  must  learn,  in  reality,  what  it  pretends 
to  do— to  draw.  From  the  philoso^y  and  the  art  c^  colouring,  it  will 
be  taught  to  distribute  its  colours ;  and,  from  the  study  of  the  antique 
and  of  the  human  form,  as  firom  the  study  of  pictures  in  general,  it  will 
discover  where  the  lines  of  gnw»  and  beauty  lie,  how  they  may  be 
created,  or  improved,  or  injured.  It  will  not  then  destroy  the  beauty  of 
its  shining  ringlets  to  fiiasle  them  into  dirty  sausages^  or  bare  the  most 
ill-formed  parts  of  its  body  to  conceal  the  more  graceful  and  captivatiiig. 
It  will  discharge  its  whole  regiments  of  pads,  and  cushions,  and  flounoei, 
and  Gigot  sleeves,  and  all  the  other  trumpery  by  which  it  oontrives  to 
nuur  the  most  beautiful  work  c^  nature's  hand.  We  diall  then  see 
woman — dear  woman!  what  she  ought  to  be ;  the  grace  alike  of  nature 
and  of  art. 

One  word  yet  on  the  hair,  before  we  part ;  that  jewel  in  woman,  of 
which  she  seems  so  little  to  know  the  value,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
pains  which  she  takes  to  mar  it.  It  is  chiefly  by  its  contrast  of  colour  that 
it  is  the  ornament  of  the  face,  but  partly  also  by  that  contrast  which  its 
roughness  o£fers  to  the  polished  smoothness  of  the  brow  and  the  cheek.  To 
maintain  these  leading  principles  is  essential.  But  there  is  more  in  the 
disposition  than  either  women  or  their  advisers  are  aware  of;  and  its 
princ^des  lie  somewhat  deeper  than  they  imagine. 

By  a  singularity  proving  the  great  attention  of  ancient  Greece  to  the 
human  form,  its  artists  adopted  those  outlines  for  the  head,  the  principles 
of  which,  modem  phrenology,  much  as  it  has  been  ridiculed,  has  ex- 
plained  and  justified.  But  it  has  not  been  noticed  that  the  same  prin- 
ciples were  applied  to  the  arrangement  of  the  hair ;  and  yet,  if  this  be 
studied  in  Greek  art,  it  will  be  seen  that  every  outline  produced  by  that 
arrangement  has  a  reference  to  the  essential  form  of  the  head ;  of  the 
scuU  itself.  And  the  most  simple  experiments  in  drawing  will  prove 
that  whenever  the  hair  is  so  arranged  that  its  outline,  or  protuberance, 
coincides  with  that  outline  which  would  be  estimable  in  the  unadonied 
head,  the  effect  is  beautiful ;  and  that  when  the  reverse  takes  place,  the 
result  is  deformity.  To  aj^ly  phrenology  to  hair-dressing,  may  appear 
fantastical  and  ludicrous ;  and  yet  we  will  trust  our  demonstration  ts 
the  trialsof  any  one  who  chooses  to  make  them.  There  is  nothing  so 
easy  as  to  make  the  experiments ;  but  as  we  have  not  here  the  means  of 
illustrating  our  theory  by  such  drawings,  we  must  leave  them  to  the 
taste  and  knowledge  of  those  who  have  the  command  of  their  pencils  and 
•n  aoquaintanoe  widi  the  human  form. 
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TALES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS.* 

Wb  liave  often  amused  ourselves  with  holding  a  morsel  to  a  spaniel's 
nose>  coquetting  and  retreating,  while  his  mouth  watered  at  the  sight; 
and  when  we  knew  that  it  was  but  a  tough  hit  of  gristle^  we  have  pur- 
•ued  our  system  more  perseveringlj,  knowing  that  he  would  at  length 
snap  at  it^  and  swallow  it  before  he  discovered  the  cheat  The  Grreat 
Unknown  understands  as  well  as  any  man  how  to  deal  with  his  tough 
and  gristly  bits.  How  long  the  mouths  of  Brighton,  and  Chelteidiam, 
and  Maigate,  and  the  circulating  libraries,  have  been  gaping  to  catch  ait 
the  Crusaders^  we  have  almost  forgotten ;  but  the  morsel  has  at  length 
been  thrown  to  the  dogs,  and  they  have  gobbled  it  up.  For  a  long  time 
the  population  was  pressing  on  the  limits  of  the  subsistence ;  but  first  the 
Monastery  appeared,  and  then  another  Monastery,  and  then  Nigel  and 
Peveril,  and  the  Pirates,  and  St  Ronan's  Well,  and  Redgauntlet,  and 
by  degrees  the  subsistence  seemed  to  press  on  the  population,  and  at 
length  the  Unknown  and  Mr.  Constable  began  to  think  that  it  would 
be  prudent  to  let  the  dogs  hunger  a  little,  and — ^here  are  the  Crusaders 
at  last 

It  is  certain  that  as  casks  have  not  the  bottomless  bottom  of  For- 
timatus's  purse,  they  must  run  downwards  towards  the  lees  in  time. 
But  a  dexterous  vintner  learns  how  to  add  Lisbon  and  brandy  to  his 
sherry,  and  he  whisks  up  the  lees  with  the  mixture,  and  he  pours  in  a 
little  yeast,  and  his  customers  must  drink,  though  they  make  wry  faces 
the  while,  and  thus — we  have  the  Crusaders. 

And  yet  out  of  this  mixture  of  fermenting  yeast  and  lee  we  now  and 
then  contrive  to  extract  a  cup  or  two  of  the  original  liquor,  or  something 
which  passes  for  it :  it  is  transparent  in  the  glass,  it  sparkles  for  a 
while,  and  it  seems  as  if  all  the  spirit  were  revived  once  more ;  but,  in  a 
moment  again,  it  runs  foul  and  vapid,  and  the  vintner  tilts  the  cask  in 
vain :  the  further  it  is  tilted  the  fouler  it  grows. 

How  does  it  happen  that  a  man  who  speaks  *^  in  any  other  person's 
person,  should  speak  such  abominable  balderdash  in  his  own."  It  is 
like  Mathews,  who  can  act  any  character  but  the  one  that  is  written  for 
him.  We  did  hope  that  we  had  for  ever  taken  leave  of  Clutterbuck 
and  Dryasdust,  and  it  is  not  for  want  of  good  counsel  that  these  two 
bores  have  not  been  hanged  long  ago.  Here  is  an  introduction,  however, 
that  deteriorates  on  all  former  deterioration;  more  stupid,  more  tire- 
some, more  strained,  and  empty,  and  useless,  and  objectless,  than  all 
that  have  gone  before.  We  really  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is 
meant  and  proposed  by  it.  If  it  is  meant  for  a  joke  on  the  Joint 
Stock  Companies,  it  is  assuredly  the  worst  that  ever  quitted  pen  ;  if  it 
is  meant  for  any  thing  else,  we  hope  the  Unknown  will  explain  in  his 
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n^xt.  If  he  wants  to  increase  the  size  of  his  volume  to  the  neceasarj 
number  of  pages^  it  would  be  much  more  useful^  and  equally  amuan^ 
if  he  would  give  us  the  register  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  with 
l^fVJifiiesGf  stocks  «ndMaik-laBe.    Put  to  the  3torj. 

Or  xsiikoK,  the  /atopies.  There  ar^  two ;  only  it  happens  that  one  of 
ij^  Qru^iules,  iofitoad  of  being  performed  in  Palestine,  is  enemuA  m 
yf^ie^  And  the  Welsli  CiuKsade  is  the  best ;  at  leasts  jnasmudi  as  it  is 
4be  ipQit  perfect  Epqpoaof  the  tvp.  The  Un]mown  has  not  often  shown 
much  talent  iq  the  plan  and  conduct  of  his  dcama,  it  must  be  owned; 
but  if  })e  ha^  aomewhat  xedeevQed  hi3  jeputatioii  in  this  matter  ip  the 
^i9t  ^e,  he  h.a9  taken  care  to  wiaJJitain  it  in  the  second,  of  which  the 
)ffnc  oontnvance  and  interest  are  as  meagre  as  they  can  well  be- 

Theie  \$  one  thing  in  iriiich  we  must  congratulate  our  readers,  in 
.))o|th  storief.  There  is  no  writer  to  the  signet,  no  law,  not  even  Scotch 
iai^,  thougih  we  r^her  dreaded  the  descent  of  a  wadset  when  we  fiU 
upon  Sir  Kenneth,  and  there  as  but  one  man  bapged  in  both  the  nanativci- 
W«  escape  ibr  one  dungieon«  one  gaoler,  apd  one  executioner;  and  the 
f)flke  of  the  latter  is,  in  one  case,  luckily*  otiose.  Nor  is  there  a  Stewart; 
moQ^  ibrtua^tely,  that  race  was  not  bom.  But  then,  in  campensadooi 
there  are  two  dwarfs,  and  bad  dwarfs  they  are  as  Pacolet  himself.  And 
Iwo  jesters,  whose  jests  neverdieless  seem  to  have  been  fergpttea^  and 
w]^p^  fior  ^ajr  use  they  are  of,  might  as  well  have  been  reserved  to  grace 
.the  next  noveL  The  beggar  and  the  fidler  have  disappeared,  otherwisB 
^han  as  the  mysterious  minstrel  may  supply  the  place  of  one,  though 
lie  is  much  more  of  the  colour  of  a  Child  of  the  Mist ;  but  the  witch  hai 
clearly  taken  to  the  breeches  in  the  shape  of  the  Hermit  of  Engaddi,  He 
i&9  at  least,  the  brother  of  Old  Noma ;  and«  in  the  same  way,  when  it 
is  somewhat  late,  he  discovers  that  he  has  probably  been  a  *'  little 
toudied  in  the  upper  story."  The  office  of  Bore  seems  to  have  bsen 
divided  chiefly  between  Old  Raoul  and  his  vrife  Gillian ;  but  we  will 
not  draw  the  parallel  further,,  as  our  readers  will  easily  ^race  many  of 
their  former  acquaintances  under  various  new  transmigrations. 

•l^e  said  that  the  drama  of  the  first  tale  was  a  drama.  That  is  to  ssy, 
^  is  not  the  confused,  unintelligible,  inexplicable,  unexplained  thing 
which  most  of  bis  former  stories  have  been ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  v 
easy  enough  to  foresee  the  event,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  day. 

Gwenwyn,  Prince  of  W^les,  desires  to  marry  Eveline,  the  daughter 
of  Raymcmd  Bereoger,  a  Norman  Knight,  and  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Castle  of  Garde  Poulouieuse,  on  the  Marches.  Raymond  refuses  Ac 
honour,  and  the  fiery  Welchman  resolves  to  storm  his  castle  and  cany 
qS  the  prixe.  Raymond  had  made  a  foolish  promise  to  fight  him  in  the 
plain  if 't)iey  should  ever  meet ;  and«  encountering  with  odds,  is  slain ; 
in  ^  very  «  shgbl^ "  manner,  by  the  way.  The  castle  is  consequently 
We^iered,  an4  it  is  defended  for  Eveline,  chiefly  by  Wifliam  FlsnK 
mock,  a  sturdy  Flemish  weaver,  whose  daughter.  Rose,  forms  a  second 
hemne  in  the  pieoe. 
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Ml^^MmIBim^  4m  a^M^  #ofifli  hMY6  been  ftomra^  Hud  if'  ttM  btfeft 
i^vei^  Dy  Hhe  t^^mMtty  Noflliy  de  Lftej>  w1iokHl»  € wen^^fA  Mid  rout* 
his  army.  The  nephew  of  Mgo^  Dcdniam  de  Lacy,  *5e*  EreBne,  atiA 
bo6iMII)to  ^Ment  kivet  ^  aM  nrf  sidAfiee  becosoM  a  fever,  ott  ffiidRi^  tnat 
it  wa»M9  tfiiclfrVlirteR>iS0D  tb-  pn)|^tMe  Mmsi^  ar  a  Imslkttd  £cr  ^{j^  M^^. 
Ih  the  xiieaii>«7hil^  Fftr^  &«d  Vowed  to  alttend  t&e  Crusttde  fo^  ^Sktm 
ytm9;  bulf,  expectfiag  a  dfepeittatSoir,  ifliey  are*  BetrothcA  The  clattdt 
rekKe»the^&spiita9^o*T  ^  is<  proposed  Aiatihe  j^E^Hitc^  ftofh  sheST  bo 
ive^ed  by  Bve&ie,  biit  sfie  heraicaHy  abides  by  Her  ^lertiSaiatitta*' 
Hugo  sailb  to  FidleMiixe,  and  leftrefl  Daamaii  t^  gtnttdiaw  dT  fi)f  JM^ 

The  l9i]teyeai«'pS8S,  ^d  EveHne  is  spirited  away  by  te  strati^iii  iff 
Randal  de  Lacy,  a  profligate  relation  of  the  crusading  G)n8t8Me.  Sbe 
ilt»  howQi^er,  MMeued  hrm  the  toils  by  Fhmmode ;  and,  in  gnitittide*to 
&er  guardian,  Damiafi,  who  had  been  wounded  in  her  service,  tall^Mtt 
iiito  her  castlie.  Scarab  ensues,  Randal  niathin«ees,  Hei^  ai^itMM 
EveEne  of  treason,  aild;  in  the  mean  time,  {he  €onst«^  ret^tfns'  ftMtt 
Pkdestine  m  disguise,  attended  by  the  mysterions  minstrel,  wBo  prorM 
to  have  been  the  harper  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  iknd  his"  mortaf  ettctof. 
Dandaii  ha»  been  thrown  into  prison  by  Henry,  a  fetisi  i«  celebratdd  tft^ 
die  Criurde  DiHilotiRrense,  ixr  honour  of  the  Constable,  and  ^^^nkyMerkkur 
Hffiistrd,  who  had  for  t^iree  years  intended  to  IdH  him,  but  wasrestrauneiff 
bf  the  Crusade,  aild  heaiWm  knows  what  more,  turns  jViggler,  jumps  ott 
Ufherse,  and  skys^-'^llandid  de  Lacy,  instead  of  Mbgo.  This  is  one  o# 
our  author's  unlucky  contrivances,  not  unusual';  but  ^e  ConstaUe  finds 
iHS'betrotiied  tnie,  and  discovering  that  he  iir  nM  sor  young  and  hand- 
ftme  as  his  nej^w,  suinnders  her  to  Damiian,  and  they  "  Hve  happy 
wanf  ytasKJ'  Siidi  is  a  mtnigte  outline-  of  the  8tory>  and  there  is 
iinteed  l»t  li«tle  more  of  if,  t^e  rest  being  episodkfedv  dei^lptive,  pnv 
fraoHve,  and  adisenhctms. 

Thefe  is  one  metnod  or  protraction  which  we  nuoi  ncM  notiee  oscW 
fcff-  all;  though  it  has  offcen'  enough  occurred  befote.  It  is'  thflt  of 
deseribkig  matters  which  breaM  inon  ^  current  of  the  tide,  and  wiiksli 
are  akaost  always  impertmerd,  or,  as  a  Scotchman  himself  mig^t  call  it> 
xmlevHntL  We  do  not  object  to  moderate  notice?  of  this  nattftre,  just  m 
tkey^  may  suffice  to  give  tangibility  and  locality ;  and>  in  our  autihor's 
hands,  they  have  often  been  irnmed  to  adaiirable  puiposes*  We  ctfald 
point  out  hundreds  of  places  in  Wa  fbrmer  works,  where  i^Mf  do  tlieSi 
duty  wdl,  and  do  no  more.  But  we  do- not  want  twd  pages  tb  tell  Uft'tlw 
ribbands,  and  nlks,  and  scarfs,  and  jeweli^  tSiat  Queen  Berengaria' woni^ 
nof(,  forthehundredtii  time,  the  casque,  and  the  hauberic,  and  the  qpMS 
and-tlte  spear-head,  «id  the  shield,  and  the  cuisses,  and  all  thfe  partkuw 
laart  of  a  coaTof '  f\ill  armour,  as'  we  may  see  it  on  any  day  for  asliiUlag 
atsttelhMntti.  We  arachecked  iitthe  cai^erof  the  rtory,  and  Mp  the 
iMii— gi  I  'r  and  we  ddp  tkem^  like  more  attgxily,  beoautffe  it  is  palpable 
tkMHtheyimB  oold  antiquftiiati  dtocriptions,  copied  ftbm Strtitt, oi» Grost^ 
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B9t  TAUBB  OP  THS  CBnHA|IRM,  C^* 

«  otherii^  asit.mfty  btj^pei^  meiely  to  prolong  the  writbigy  nd  not  pnt 
of  the  cuirent  of  the  writer's  mind.  If  they  are  memt  to  show  the 
author's  readings  it  is  not  much  to  boast  of. 

But  the  public  has  thought  fit  to  imagine  that  he  is  profoundly  TOcaed 
in  antiquities^  and  chivaby^  and  heraldry,  and  gothic  architecture,  aod 
ao  forth,  and  it  little  knows,  good  easy  public,  how  great  a  way  a  few 
terms  will  go,  and  how  easily  those  terms  axe  learnt.  Did  it  know 
better^  it  would  not  be  long  in  detecting  the  superficiality  of  all  this 
knowledge^  be  it  ancient  romanoe,  or  what  not ;  and  there  is  not  a  Mia 
who  writes  for  Lane's  press  that  could  not  extract  enough  in  a  wedrat 
second  hand,  from  St.  Palaye,  and  Ellis,  and  Ritson,  with  a  ^ance  at 
Gwyllun  and  Smith,  to  appear  as  chivalrous  a  personage  as  the  Great 
Unknown. 

In  Ivanhoe,  the  descriptions  of  Saxon  habitations  and  usages  are  mat 
extracts  from  the  first  chapter  of  Henry,  a  cheap  repository  of  prqfau$d 
antiquarian  lore ;  and,  in  the  same  book,  the  descriptions  of  the  militaiy 
.fogines  and  defences  are,  similarly,  extracts  ^m  Grose.  In  the  same 
tale  again,  the  herald  who  gives  us  black  upon  blue,  or  the  reverse,  has 
certainly  forgotten  to  look  even  into  Gwyllim.  Knowledge  is  know- 
ledge, <mly  when  it  is  part  of  a  man's  own  mind,  when  it  has  been 
digested  and  redistilled,  so  as  to  take  its  colour  from  this  chemistiy : 
where  it  has  not  this  quality,  the  fraud  is  immediately  detected,  and  the 
aspirant  must  take  his  rank  with  him,  or  her,  who  dresses  up  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  in  the  morning,  that  she  may  produce  her  knowledge 
with  her  ribbons  in  the  evening. 

T^ie  second  tale  introduces  to  us  a  certain  Kenneths  in  Palestine, 
travelling  for  no  very  explicable  purpose>  to  consult  a  mad  anchorite,  the 
hermit  of  Engaddi.  He  finally  proves  to  be  the  son  of  William  the 
Lion,  of  Scotland,  and  the  author,  perverting  history  as  usual,  chooses 
that  he  shall  be  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  He  fights  with  an  Emir  in 
the  deaert,  and  visits  a  cavern,  or  subterraneous  chapel,  whoe  he  jeei 
his  lady  love,  £dith>  the  niece  of  Richard  of  England.  Returning  froaa 
his  mysterious  commission  to  the  camp,  he  fin(k  Richard  ill  of  a  fever. 
Hakim,  an  Arab  physician,  cures  the  king,  whose  behaviour  throu^umt 
is  that  of  a  mad  schoolboy,  and  who,  after  quarrelling  with  all  his  oon- 
federates,  quarrels  most  particularly  with  the  representative  of  Austrii» 
plants  the  English  standard  on  a  mount  amidst  the  army,  in  defiance  of 
his  allies,  and  sets  Kenneth  and  his  greyhound  to  guard  it.  Koineth  is 
enticed  away  by  a  silly  trick  of  the  queen  and  her  nymphs,  aided  by  aa 
absurd  dwarf;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  standard  is  stolen  by  the  Mar- 
qpns  of  Montserrat,  in  confederacy  with  the  Grand  Master  of  the  TempfauSi 
Kenneth  is,  of  course,  to  be  executed;  but  hislife  is  qpared  at  theentieatf 
of  Hakim  the  physician^  who  carries  him  away.  He  shortly  returns  in  ^ 
guise  of  a  black  mute,  the  king  and  his  confederates  are  induced  to  pajt 
a  visit  to  Sakdin,  and  a  wager  of  battle  is  ordered  between  the  Mmufm 
of  Montaenrat,  who  had  been  detected  \fj  the  greyhound  aathe  ] 
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of  the  8taiidaid>  and  Keime^,  to  try  the  right  The  Marquis  is  rva* 
qoidied.  The  grand  master>  who  had  heen  his  confederate,  murderi 
Mm  under  pretence  of  receiving  his  confession,  the  crime  is  detected  bf 
the  absurd  dwarf,  who  calls  out  '^  accdpe  hoc ; "  this  "^hoc"  is  retorted 
on  the '  Templar  by  Saladin,  who  cuts  off  his  head  at  the  banquet. 
Saladin  proves  to  be  the  lighting  Emir  and  the  physician,  Kenneth, 
proves  to  be  the  said  Huntingdon,  as  we  noticed  before,  and  EditVs  Invv 
IS  crowned. 

Such  is  the  drama,  and  the  readers  of  it  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  a 
very  great  effort  of  epic  dexterity. 

If,  in  both  tales,  the  characters  are  often  drawn  with  the  autii(»<s 
usual  energy  and  tangibility,  they  are  not  often  marked  by  much 
no^ty.  That  of  Rose  is  more  striking  than  that  of  Eveline,  or  of 
Edith,  which,  however  energetic,  remind  us  somewhat  too  much  of 
Rebecca.  Flammock  is  rather  new,  and  is  well  maintained;  being, 
indeed,  almost  the  hero  of  the  first  tale.  Of  Randal,  we  would  ^dly 
have  seen  more,  and,  we  confess,  that  we  expected  more.  He  appears  to 
have  been  sketched  for  a  better  purpose,  and  then  abandoned  or  for- 
gotten. We  have  heard  the  character  of  Saladin  praised ;  but,  in  our 
own  estimation,  it  is  a  failure.  He  is  a  Norman  knight,  rather  than  an 
Arab;  and,  in  spite  of  quotations  from  the  Koran,  and  all  the  oriental 
locality  with  which  he  is  attended,  we  miss  that  reality  of  character 
which  it  was  the  author's  duty  to  discover  and  apply.  These  are  matters 
in  which  readers  are  too  apt  to  mislead  themselves,  on  many  odier 
occasions,  and  in  many  other  circumstances,  belonging  to  this  author's 
romance,  as  indeed  to  other  romances.  Unable  to  refer  to  a  real 
standard,  for  want  of  reading  and  reflection,  they  take  that  one  which 
the  author  himself  furnishes,  and  then,  trying  him  by  his  own  scale, 
pronounce  on  his  truth. 

We  have  not  room  to  analyse  these  matters  at  more  length ;  but  we 
do  wish  that  this  Unknown  gentleman  would  condescend  to  be  less 
childish  and  absurd  than  He  has  on  various  occasions  chosen  to  show 
himself,  not  only  here,  but  through  the  whole  nearly  of  his  romances. 
The  miserable  machinery  of  the  two  dwarfs  is  beneath  a  person  of  his 
powers ;  and  we  could  have  well  spared  the  whole  subterranean  scenes, 
which  savour  too  much  of  common  novel  writing.  But  if  we  have  not 
^oe  to  criticise  minutely  for  good,  still  less  are  we  inclined  to  enter  on 
mifiute  censure.  There  is  through  the  whole,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
^at  vivacity  in  which  this  author  so  seldom  fiails,  that  bringing  of 
scenes  and  personages  before  the  eyes,  with  that  happy  intermixture  of 
narrative  and  dialogue^  which  give  so  dramatic  an  effect  to  his  writings. 
That  our  judgment  is  favourable,  it  is  easy  to  perceive ;  and  yet  it  mnsi 
be  reooUected  that  all  die  recent  writings  of  this  author  owe  muieh  to 
his  early  and  better  ones ;  and  that  even  those  which  are  absolutely  bad 
become  endured,  or  even  admired,  from  the  ftivouraUe  prejudice  widi 
which  we  enter  on  their  perusal.    We  do  not  think,  for  examj^e,  iHn^ 
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uij  other  p«u  St  EatmCn  Well*  4r  Bedgandpr,  wooldr  ham 
hum  tofenttd ;  te«  vm  te»d  Aon  a»  we  do  tb»  Trains  and 
WiAthMig  dbo  Qiiidyd  tedkooper  beaulMg  iwdtoch,  tkm|^  iciHy  < 
nww^  fiwm  any  other  pen^  Iwre  pitfaediiimolked*  Hiua  time  taki»  aad 
•tflu  wiTBe  «ne%  1M7  m%  add  to  tha  authcK^«  fk^ 
finmii.  If  viewed  at  feiM  in  thali^t,  they  will;  tkmgh  11  mt  mtf 
■se  that  they  woiM  not  hare  fanned  the  time  of  aoolhaB  ar  eC  in 
inferior  author. 

We  itittst  now  end*  How  mudi  longw  the  Vafaaiwii  hmuu  to  |fo* 
ceed  in  novel  writing,  is  unknown  to  ui,  hut  may  he  OQU|ec>nred^  "jOmI 
he  has  long  caAd  nothing  for  refmtatioiu  and  every  thing  imr  mauB^  k 
tfiffioiently  plain*  li  ia  vmkm,  thenfore,  to  put  it  to  his  hmoor  ihaft 
the  reputation  of  an  authra  is  worth  hia  oaie  ;^  and  vm  may  fairly  eomr 
abide  ihat  he  will  continue  to  write  at  long  as-  he  can  hcdd  the  pKh 
That  he  tiumld  do  so  while  he  coosiden  "  virtutcm  pott  nnimnoi^"  is  ts 
he  eapetted;  and,  if  he  himself  has  no  oompundiaua  viaitiagB»  wesn 
satisfied^  siaee  a  eertain  quantity  of  novel  vrriting  ia  neceMBcy>  aadr  tha 
ground  may  as  well  be  oocupied  by  Constable  and  Ca  as  hf^  Ltm^ 
Newman,  and  Co. 

We  do  think,  however,  that  it  is  time  f(X  Um  to  vary  his  aofton*  hia 
qhameten^  his  chromdpgie^  and  even  his  language  somewhat  mo«^ 
Qa  has.  surely  more  than  exhausted  every  style  and  age  thait  he  hat 
ajb^eoipted;  andwhy>haimigdonewell,-^hcilKaBtl|t> — ashehaadaoc^witt 
lie  ge^  OB  with  his  homilies^  like  thei  ArehbiAop  of  Gcanada*  tillr  we  nod. 
Of  the  whole  laee  of  Stewart,  wie  ha¥e  been  long  nauseated  ;  and  ha 
has  exhausted  aU  that  ha  knows  abfut  the  aenioQ  of  Coqraral  Trim:;  ha 
has  eriiausted  hia  dwn  netive  jargon ;  he  has.  exhausted  hanging  adk 
llftW*  and  Hit^dandi,  and  MYBbf,  and  tbe  fiat.  d^a|iftar  of  UawTfk 
history,  and  Grose's  Antiquities,  and,  if  he  be  prudtnt,  he  will  shuttUj^ 
hi%U«sk  letter  boeha.<if  black  latter  hidaedthey  be)>  andaU  e]a&  tfau 
mtf  ha  hes  lookad'inte,  mi  betake  htmadf  to  new  oeading*  neiw.pasfU 
^(9w  writings;  hut  not  to  Sir  Bingo  Binhs»  and  his.Coteskb 

Can  we  speculate  on  wlMhe  will'do  next.  History -i^ open  to  him;i 
bnt,  tinluekily,  as  surdy  as  hei  dtpa  into  historj^  it  wili  ba^  not  eoly  ta 
pervert  itj  but  to  give  us  again  andragsin  the  samR  pupfe^  £!«!»  «» 
ifsqvld  have  reeDannended  hiaa  to  Spain*  Why  not  go  to  fiadtoekma  and 
'i^unisi  and  acquire  new  ideaa  to  nspaic.  or  re|daoe  the  eishaustedt  ones* 
The  Italian  republies  would  fomirii  bias  food,  but  he  wiwld  mnodB  om 
the  sa^i&shoals^  Eady  Germany  is  aa  UAphmghedfieldr;.  but  he  womIA 
ploHgh  it  with  the  di  ploughtbiare,  and  his  orops  weHid  he  the  aaaMsa 
thaj  Ipive  boea/    The  f  reach  nsvohitigst? 

But  if  he  wants  to  make  nww^  (and  what  else  daaa  he  want^  or 
aafher  desire),  why  will  he  not'tum  mctbodiat,  and  take  totheaaligisia 
lyoveL  B^ng  a  ScotobDMn,  he  might  talk  met^phoFaias*  at  least  as  wrii 
as  TreoMiae.  TJie  cfmn^ottwn  is  wide,  and  ha  a^  dbooiai  WhitiaU  if 
H  dpesnot  like  Westky ;  and,^  if  he  hits  well,  he  will  fiUhia  pockets  ss 
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xNitlii]q^Mie«i|i.^a»4i£  bo-o0ttUr»Qi^««iakairiMlt«8«ll^  heii  i£j 

hft  IS  Boi  iiha^mn  wo  tqk^  him  £»%  vMlei.  Amb  ui  aagt  llwig  lor  hi 

81  ofUft  t»  bfelitlB ;  wA  h«  who  ha^  camrinod.  tt*  ftwaiiff 
k«g»  IB  1M6  lih^j  tp^lle!tooi«bMrwllfa.traiUMQnefllni^ 

We  hawB  hufc  qg»  qlt«r  migy«ri(»ii  to  «ik^aadiflk0foaAi«l 
Bes^  bcoauM  wa  ai».«mirib><v1  Aa^  i£  ho:ii  tcrMoofrMv  tkimm  ttl^  ^ 
fcp  aiL  CBtirciotaagft  of  cMgni  Htiaapociof  imngMMilinn>.  i^am  i 
M^aadhktBleiiliaift  daaoiiptioftawwJbaQwl^^  OnaMtaJr: 
acoeatiUe^  and  he  haa  it  pedM^M  ioomi  i»  faMipawerthaa  £iirapeatt  c«^ 
had^  to-,  aktooipt^  at  lea«l  toi  afyaoai^lU  iC  D«fr  to  «mU  dw  ariaiitol 
nnanaer&  W^can  tooMm^  1)bik>  rioljat^iollicm field;  te^thalitii 
axliaustodfr  wj&  wilLne¥er  admits  whala^  hmnait  aoticMs.  aad  areaia  am^ 
iiuKhaiistibb^  But  be  i«  in  Ixeland^  aad^  wa-  mm^  wow  €s*pei^  te  wa 
how  he  will  treat  with  the  O'Rafiartys  and  the  Q*Shin^gm»V»>  ^^  <Jm* 
b«wiUe«ivfttik«r£dfWWt|ba».  aad  ^^t^nbMi^  tka.  lyhiiiiiiaa  aialvihe 

QaNMaMi 


IMPERFECT  DEAMAJIC  ttLUSTON, 


A  play  is  saidi  to  ha  wall  me  ilL  nnhid  lat  papportito*  to  tiwi 
jfioaioit pradnea^  Whether wohiUaaiMii can kuaiifkaai^ba  peafaaty  ia 
not  the  question.  The  aeaBaBt  qppioaob  to  il^  wa  aaa^aild,  ia»  whaai«  dba 
aetoriqqpean.  wholly  nnecniaaieuaof  the  praspBoe  (^  spegtaia^  Intra- 
gedy-^m  all  which  isitoaftct  the  fiBdiBgs--*thia  oadiiidadt aiftpltob to 
hia  stage  hwsJTiasi^seeMaindfcqjainsaMa*.  Ycait  la^imfiMt^diifenaac^wilii 
aRrei7da^h3r  oiiroleivenst>toagedian»;  and»  ^idiilatheaaivefenBioevtoan 
audience>  in. liia shape  o£' cantor  niMtiinaiit^  aramoAtoo'fiaqiient^arpak* 
pabk>>  a  saffidena  quantity  of  lUuaon  fosc  the  puiyaacsi  of  dfamatie  iaaa* 
tost  may  he  aaid  to  ha  praduoad  m  spito  o£  tfaeHk.  Bat,  tnga^ 
apart>  it  nay  ha  inquired.  wlnthaD  in  oartab  ohaiaoleia  in*  cmaaiiy^ 
especially  those  which  are  a  little  extravagant,  on  wMsh  inaalae'  saoia 
nation. reinignasft  to  the  nMral  soua^  it  is  not  a  poaofi  of  the-  highest 
flkill  in  ^e  oonndiaa  wlKfi>  withantabaolutely.appaalilig  to  aaaadtooaa^ 
heketpfupataoatunderstoadn^  wotfathem;  Md  mahco  thaai^  ancois* 
sooualy  to'  tfaemaehpes^  ai  paitji  ia  Uie  socoa  'Bke  aftmosl  wuoiy  ia 
nqnirod  in;  the.  awde  of  dain^  tUa^  hat  we-  sptah  oal^  a£  lito>  gtoal 
satisU  in  the  pcaf enioaw 

l%e  moat  martiQnngiinfinni^.in^hiiauai  nature^  tofsel  i»aaaaalaa^i 
oe  to  oanteraplato  ia  another  is,,  patiiapsv>caasaidiMi  To  8a»  »  aowMl 
dsRciatAe.l^  upas  a. stage  waaldjprodmoa  anj^  tiling  hat  nuitlL  Ym 
waroaatoims  iiiiiMBBifnlaiiJacfc>Banadstorf8:oowaida.  GoolA^aay  ihhag 
ha.nKve  agraaahla>  naona  pkasan^?    We  loved,  the  laguas.    Moia  waa 
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MBdBaOmihmbf^ii^eMqoMMeaxttiAie  ador  in  s  perpetaal  sqImii- 
AmfttioBtoiis  tlie  speetslors,  even  in  the  extremity  of  tfie  disking  fit, 
tlMt  he  WBi  not  half  «idi  a  4savrard  as  we  took  hira  for? — ^We  aaw  all 
the  ooooBOB  ajmpUima  of  the  malady  upon  him ;  the  quivering  lip,  tlie 
iioweiing  kneei,  the  teedi  chattering ;  and  could  have  sworn  ^  diat  man 
was  fiightened."  But  we  fo^ot  all  the  while— or  kept  it  almost  a  secret 
ta^oorsdves^-that  he  never  cmce  lost  his  sdf-possesnon;  that  he  let  oat 
bf  a  thousand  drdU  looks  and  gestures— meant  at  U9,  and  not  at  afi 
si^posed  to  be  visible  to  his  fellows  in  the  scene,  that  his  confidence 
in  his  own  resources  had  never  once  deserted  him.  Was  this  a  genuine 
pietnre  of  a  cowazd  ?  or  not  rather  a  likeness^  which  the  clever  artist 
cantrived  to  palm  upon  us  instead  of  an  original ;  while  we  secredy  con- 
nived at  the  delusion  for  the  purpose  of  greater  pleasure,  than  a  nuxe 
piiuiitf  counterfeiting  of  the  imbedlitj,  hdfdessnesB,  and  utto*  sel£- 
dsscirtion,  whidi  we  know  to  be  concomitants  of  cowardice  in  real 
life,  could  have  given  us? 

Vfhj  are  misers  so  hatefel  in  the  world,  and  so  endurable  on  tiie  stage, 
bat  because  the  skilful  actor  by  a  sort  of  sub-reference,  rather  than  direct 
appeal  to  us,  disarms  the  character  of  a  great  deal  of  its  odkmsness,  by 
seeming  to  engage  omr  compassion  for  the  insecure  tenure  by  whidi  he 
hdds  his  money  bags  and  parchments  ?  By  this  subtle  vent  half  of  the 
hatefiifaiess  of  the  character — the  self-closeness  with  which  in  real  life 
it  coils  itself  up  finom  the  S3rmpathies  of  men — evi^orates.  The  miser 
becomes  sympathetic ;  t.  e.  is  no  genuine  miser.  Here  again  a  diverting 
l&eness  is  substituted  for  a  very  disagreeable  reality. 

S|deen,  irritability — ^tl»  pitiable  infirmities  of  old  men,  whidi  pro- 
dnoe  only  pain  to  behold  in  the  realities,  counterfeited  upon  a  stage, 
dzfert  not  altogether  for  the  comic  appendages  to  them,  but  in  part 
from  an  hiner  conviction  that  they  are  beif^  acted  before  us;  tiiat  a 
likeness  only  is  going  on,  and  not  the  tMng  itself.  They  please  by  bdng 
dene  under  the  Hfe,  or  beside  it;  not  to  the  life.  When  Gatty  acts  an 
old  man,  is  he  angry  indeed?  or  only  a  pleasant  counterfeit,  just 
enough  of  a  likeness  to  recognise,  without  pressing  upon  us  the 
uneasy  seme  of  reality  ? 

Comedians,  paradoxical  as  it  loay  seem,  may  be  too  mitutaL  It  was 
the  case  wxdi  a  late  actor.  Nothing  could  be  more  earnest  or  true  than 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Emery ;  this  told  excdlently  in  his  Tyke,  and  cha- 
racters of  a  tragic  cast  But  when  he  carried  Uie  same  rigid  exclusive- 
Mas  of  attention  to  the  sti^  business,  and  wilful  blindness  saaA  oblivion 
of  every  thing  before  the  curtain  into  his  comedy,  it  produced  a  harali 
and  disaonant  effect.  He  was  out  of  li»eping  wi^  the  rest  of  the  Per- 
mmm  Dramaiu.  There  was  as  little  link  between  him  and  &em  as 
betwixt  himsdtf  and  theaudienoe.  He  was  a  thudestate^  dry,  repul&ve, 
and  unsocial  to  alL  Individually  considered,  his  execution  was  masterly. 
But  comedy  is  not  this  unbending  thing ;  for  this  reason,  that  the  same 
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d^ee  of  credibility  ii  not  reqinnd  of  it  as  to  mnammsnm.  The  degnes 
of  credibility  demanded  to  the  two  thiiifp  may  be  illustiated  by  the 
different  sort  of  truth  which  we  expect  when  a  man  tells  ni  a  moturnfiil 
or  a  merry  story.  If  we  suspect  the  former  of  falsehood  in  any  one 
tittle^  we  reject  it  altogether.  Our  tears  refuse  to  flow  at  a  sn^eeted 
impoiitum.  But  the  teller  of  a  mirthful  tale  has  latitude  allowed  him* 
We  are  content  with  less  than  absolute  truth.  'Tis  the  same  with  dra- 
matic illusion.  We  confess  we  love  in  comedy  to  see  an  audience  na- 
turalised behind  the  scenes^  taken  in  into  the  interest  of  tlie  dzamay 
welcomed  as  by-standers  howerer.  There  is  something  ungracious  in  a 
comic  actor  holding  himself  aloof  from  all  participation  or  concent 
with  those  who  are  come  to  be  diverted  by  him.  Macbeth  most  see  the 
dagger,  and  no  ear  but  his  own  be  told  of  it ;  but  an  old  fool  in  fiooe 
may  think  he  sees  something,  and  by  conscious  words  and  looks  expresi 
it,  as  plainly  as  he  can  speak^  to  pit,  box,  and  gallery.  When  an  im- 
pertinent in  tragedy,  an  Osric  for  instance,  breaks  in  upon  the  serious 
passions  of  the  scene,  we  aj^rave  of  the  contempt  with  whidi  he  is 
treated.  But  when  the  {feasant  impertinent  (^  comedy,  in  a  piecepnrety 
meant  to  give  delight,  and  raise  mirth  out  of  whimsical  per]dexitiesy 
worries  the  studious  man  with  taking  up  his  leisure,  or  wnA^ng  his  house 
his  home,  the  same  sort  of  contempt  expressed  (however  natmral)  would 
destroy  the  balance  of  delight  in  the  spectators.  To  make  the  intmsion 
comic,  the  actor  who  plays  the  annoyed  man  must  a  little  desert  nature  ; 
he  must,  in  short,  be  thinking  of  the  audience,  and  express  only  so  mu(^ 
dissatisfaction  and  peevishness  as  is  consistent  vnth  the  pleasure  of 
comedy.  In  other  words,  his  perplexity  must  seem  half  put  on.  If  he 
repel  the  intruder  vdth  the  sober  set  face  of  a  man  in  earnest,  and  more 
espedaUy  if  he  deliver  his  expostulatums  in  a  tone,  which  in  the  worid 
must  necessarily  provoke  a  duel :  his  real-life  manner  vnll  destroy  the 
whimsical  and  purely  dramatic  existence  of  the  other  character  (which^ 
to  render  it  comic  demands  an  antagonist  comicality  on  the  part  of  tiie 
character  opposed  to  it),  and  convert  what  was  meant  for  mirth,  rather 
than  belief,  into  a  downri^t  piece  ci  in^ertinence  indeed,  which  would 
raise  no  diversion  in  us,  but  rather  stir  pain,  to  see  inflicted  in  eamesi 
upon  any  worthy  person.  A  very  judicious  actor  (in  most  of  his  parts) 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  an  error  of  this  sort  in  his  playing  with  Mr. 
Wrench  in  the  farce  of  Free  and  Easy. 

Many  instances  would  be  tedious ;  these  may  suflice  to  show  that 
comic  acting  at  least  does  not  always  demand  ftmn  the  performer  that 
strict  abstraction  from  all  refermce  to  an  audience,  which  is  exacted  of 
it ;  but  that  in  some  cases  a  sort  of  comjuromise  may  take  plaoe,  and  all 
the  purposes  of  dramatic  delight  be  attained  by  a  judicious  understandii^ 
not  too  openly  announced,  between  the  ladies  and  gentlemen— on  both 
sides  ci  the  curtain. 

Eiiuu 
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TBIi  P&ATHOBMft 

Tke  CarontUion  of  Charles  X 

U  wUibe  lenMibarad  t^  owr  readaoB  thfltfi  a^  tiie  tenuMMtion  of 
q£  U^  nft^fmng  Miv  Elliflton  produced  at  J^tnxry  Lam  a.  fidthfiii 
aonlntiiaa  <^  tlie  CofomatiQsdF  Gedi^  the  Fo wlh>  tadqniteK 
tliOtt^wa  ndth  bis  own  aii(|»i«fc  pMBaace  and  Ike  aoviAfy  oi  a  ifctfiwr 
^MHMffrtbAlit^  Nota^perwn.of'  jaay  if  ate  fnitnA  ta^aee  liieproamiMi: 
^d  tlMrOQWKqpoBoe  W4»^  thgt  tha  great  leitMr  taak  coasidcKaUe  iubs  ci 
njtirny  &on  tib^  Eagluht  peeple^  and  ware  Um  cMv^m  ni^^y  a»  loBf^  ai 
a¥«r  hM't^'VQimjk  oeniainecl  in  die  ptiUic  fodLate-  Tk&  atiocefla  of  Ak 
p^pani  made  tli«  managers  exfermnely  Hungry  aflbss  another  ofNroiiati«n> 
and  thaj  aiudouflly  wail«d  the  droppiag:  Ia  of  anj  of  our  Tifflf^Armriny 
kiog^  tp  give,  die  Engiuh  tai  idea  of  a  foieigii  caroaoaji.  To  ibe  ddigbt 
«f  Maasoa  EUutoai,  Wiiktt,  KemU^  and  Foibei^  the  King  of  Fraiwe 
^Ddd#nlf  took  it  inta  hia  stonadi  to*  die,  mi.  ike  maaom^  wi^ad-£br 
pag^vaAt^oS  Of^nei^  Cortt^tioft  wtaa  opeiMd  to  tfteak  Gvoat  waa  ^ 
«ffpNiV9ffr  in  Fcaoae  and  in  Eng^bnd*  ArtiitB  and  avtisaiia  laboosBd 
ajKat'ia  Paauaodia  Rl»ciois«  The  DUke of  NoD^aailieriMnd'had new 
Kraciasfc^UucBsalf  aadaervaat8>--€hadM  X.  haqpoke  affeaab^  paii 
of  oniAtaientBl  haawftiiir ; — Mr.  Stanfidfai  went  abroad;  witb  wenni  j 
of  Uoft'si  >eUowv  fiir  ooiDaatioa  aunisMas  ;*— Mti  GviaFo  aad 
obtained  passporta,  and  detenninod  oil  bzinging  home  the  Cathednd  if 
fiheinsy.  middle  aiala»  axid  all ! — The  ostcichea  looked  widi  dkma^  ta 
tbeintaila; — and  Mr.PlaBohe^withadeanpent^BtoffoBfuU  payvandiiB 
iilk.  attira,  to  watch  tha  motiona  <^  Hia  Miai^atiyv  Charlegr  oaer  the  waaeiv 
a^  hruQ^hoQW  the  most  authentic  pattamaof  hia  bnaechasiand  faxibeatft 
Fair  mmyt  waeks^  while  the  rehearsal  waa  gping  on;  ai  Rheuu^  tin  lalk 
told  itf  that  aa  eye  was  kept  upon  it^  and  thaatlie  thing' wtouid  be  fiutbr 
^Mt  played  ini  England  '*  as  speedily  as  the  gteat  and  dosdy  prepiaatiaa 
would  permit."  The  Coronadoni  as  all  new^Niper  rmdaw  kDow>  wait 
off  vary  langinrtly  at  Bbaimn;  but  ous  manayrs»  by  a  mast  jiidiciedi 
l^xicrasdnataoi^  of  its  rapresentaition  in  England^  allowed  the  recoUratihn 
of  its  QOQ-attrac^a  to  escape;  and  not  until  all  m^rasoi^  of  Chaalea  X« 
had  snbsidac^  (M  Messss.  EUiston,  KemUej.  and  Co^  trouble  the  BiitMk 
pubUc  on  the  subject  At  length,  however^  Mr.  Golmaa  haffdxigiTCBCM 
^old  ag^  i^xm  ttm  little  dsaieas  which  were  made  as  pieiudea  ta>  the 
processionjif^  the  iplatforma-  were  laid  in  the  pit  of  eadf  Theaftn  (nevor 
get  up  a  Gnonation  without  a^  platform,  in  the  pit!)i  and  the  m^bAj 
crownings  pi»oeaded.  asr  duUf  aa  at  Rheims..  At  both  Theatxea  tht 
Gentlemen*  of  the  ^loae^sion  were  well  feathered  tad  JTMumparabiy 
sober ;  but  the  Coveni  Garden  Charles  beat  hia  Migesty  of  Dmijt  hoi* 
low  in  dignity  and  in  splendour.  Mr.  O.  Smith,  like  Tom  Camian,  did 
his  best,  but  it  was  his  fate  to  be  beaten.  Certainly  the  march  of  kiogi 
trumpeters,  and  nobles,  all  round  the  fiddlers  and  foot-lights  to  the 
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^■te  flf  die  09ikeMi,  Ae  Mtiy,  joi  tfc«  mddm  clnnge  lo  ihe 
widt  ihc  viiBCM  of  ftbe  dMrattiK,  ihe  mmii  ^  ihe  tirgifl^  tim  \}mdmmwl^ 
«f  Ugbtsmd  d^^t  diesses,  weve  aC  Oveat  G^edoi  veHy  stnUbg,*  tet 
the  ejre  «ad  ^ar  ooly  were  inieoeated;  and  gentieaien  migki  at  mtl^ 
iMve  left  die  reitiof  themseliwB  at  hoatte,  for  atifr  use  tltfkt  tbe  lesl  «i^ 
he  toibeou 

At  Druiy  Lane  a  series  of  nnorMiiie  Vie«r8>  Deprasetttinf;  the  Sbeytm 
AtBri^toft,  theeea,  thehariMmrrf  Dieppe^  the t^wn of  Kodeii»aadte 
eouBtrir  ui^  to  Paxil*  fras  heautiAi%  peinted.  The  harheur  of  Diflppe 
is  0u^]Sbcated  with  mattttimiij  m  Turner's  pietuse  in  the  bat  ezfaifaitiai 
represents  k.  The  audieaee  epidiulied  die  ostridk  ^satikete  a«d  tim  • 
pretty  pictures^  aad  ¥PeQt  hpae  totallf  exhausted  wrUk  dK  ih<i<iia> 

Little  need  he  aaid  of  the  Dramatic  intDodiietieai^  wiittoA  to  Dtiisr» 
£»*  the  purpose  of  tntroJucmg  tha  pageao^  At  CoTant  €ranicii>  dii 
Beiaebottom'slettears  la  the  John  BuU  aw  aated^  and  ''thatts  the  pfet." 
Poor  Mr.  Bartky  and  Mn»  Dafienportaaa  intmsted  with  asane  doubto* 
lefined  Talgaii^  wluch  tells  wdl  witii  the  galkries;  ant  a  few  aged 
and  revered  puns  met  with  that  respect  bom  the  well  ragdated  fiMnitfaa 
in  the  hoxes  and  pit  vMck  their  years  entitled  them  to.  The  diahigue 
musty  we  fear»  have  heen  doae  at  trade  price.  At  Dnuy  Laaa*  how* 
erer,  the  mtrodnctory  piece  is  mudk  wocBe  than  that  at  Coreat  Gavdot ; 
k  is  entitled  ^  Five  Minates  top  late^or  an  Ehipement  to  Bheiias^"  aad 
is  made  up  of  a  runaway  pawnhrokiiig  apprentice  with  his  mastaifa 
daughter,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  pareat  fire  minutes  too  late.  We  i» 
aot  know  which  of  the  carpenters  of  the  estaUisliment  was  gailty  oT 
this  piece  of  vilhuious  madnnery^  but  he  ou^  to  he  singjfed  oat  and 
shunned  by  an  his  feDow  workmen,  as  a  disgrace  to  die  tribe.  IfanyoneoT 
die  Irish  fruit  women  in  Covent  Garden  market  oould  not  write  a  ieis 
vulgar  drama  widunit  tutoring,  we  would  consent  to  eat  Mrs.  Harlowa 
griUed^erpas&amondiinCharnwoodFoKest  withMr.Chttsment.  Tha 
tramp  about  the  pit,  however,  was  the  plumb  in  die  cake»  and  dwt  was 
all  sufficient. 

We  dioold  not  forget  to  extol  Mr.  Farley,  who  stratted  balbre  Us 
Mi^esty  in  a  sti^ndous  a^ie.  He  was  indeed  ^  a  dsaaty  ^h^to  aet 
before  the  king." 

The  English  Opera  House  has  commenced  its  seas6&  widi  a  strong 
company,  and  if  the  weather  will  permit,  we  should  expect  diat  the 
harvest  would  be  pretty  well  got  in  here.  A  light  and  jdeasant  bpem 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Amc^  has  been  produced,  and  with  success ;  k  k 
called  "  Broken  Promises ;  or  the  Colonel,  die  Captain,  and  die  Cor« 
poraL*'  The  songs  are  unafifectedly,  though  not  strikingly  written,  and 
the  music  k  very  judicioudy  selected  aad  arranged.  The  dialogue  k 
a  good  deal  too  sententious,  but  the  situations  are  evidendy  aoranged 
by  an  experienced  hand.  The  plot  oensists  of  the  usual  love  per- 
plexities and  mistakes,  which,  of  course,  are  all  proparly  inuaveUed 
at  the  condusion.     The  piece  was  throughout  admiiably  acted;  Miss 
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Smiiwm  was  in  Ml  aoog;  nai^  Wm  Noel  wuUed  inwt  pleum^. 
WnoAf  SB  a  eaoL  impudent  Colonel^  took  his  mtf  and  his  liberties  wi^ 
yevfect  ease ;  and  Power,  as  an  Irish  Corporal,  ahewed  a  talent  for  easj 
miiernian  humour  of  a  y&ry  superior  kind.  A  new  anger,  a  Hr. 
Thome,  acquitted  himself  weU ;  and  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Gray, 
a  pupil  of  IdisB  KeUy,  gave  promise  of  future  exeeUence^  whidi  we  are 
orwfiidmt  die  will  fiiMl:  die  was  remarkably  easy  and  natural,  and  had 
flffideiidy  caught  smne  of  the  natural  an^ness  of  her  inimitable  pro- 
eeptms.  Miss  Kelly  herself,  as  a  country  girl,  was  aU  that  eten  an 
author  could  desire.  She  diarmed  a  very  common  place  part,  by  the 
*fM"*^"  of  her  genius,  into  one  of  enchantang  humour  and  simplicity, 
and  the  most  touching  pathos.  Her  fiank  affection  for  her  lover,  her 
confiding  delist,  her  deflpair  at  hia  faithlessness,  her  quiet  grievous 
interview,  and  her  loss  of  all  8elf-po«ession.when  he  intreats  her  for- 
giveness, are  not  acting,  but  nature;  and  we  would  advise  every  one  to 
go  to  tins  opera  to  see  how  a  coun^  girl  really  Iopbs  and  liyes.  The 
apcra,  pruned  a  litde  of  its  moral  discourses,  would  be  l&ely  to  have  a 
ion  beyond  even  the  present  season. 

Since  oar  remarks  on  the  Coronation  pieces  were  written,  both 
Theatres  have  suddenly  put  up  their  shutters,  and  refused  to  keep  open- 
Aops  longer.  The  sultry,  Calcutta-hole  weather  left  the  King  of 
Fiance  in  tl«  bosom  of  Mr.  Farley  only,  and  His  Majesty  walked  in  a 
aihner  shirt  all  round  the  lamps,  over  an  empty  pit,  and  in  the  presence 
ooiy  of  three  fhiit  women,  six  bottles  of  ginger  beer,.and  four  orders  in 
kamiets  in  the  first  dide.  The  managers  seeing  no  great  chance  of  thus 
getting  their  braad  (though  they  could  have  baked  it  in  their  own 
hmses),  dosed  the  two  huge  natimial  ovens,  and  allowed  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samdxittom  to  xetum  to  their  attic  in  the  John  BulL  The  heat  in  the 
houses  on  ihe  few  last  nights  was  terrific  The  e£fect  on  Mr.  Terry 
was  suipturing,— he  wastwo  degrees  above  fireesing  point.  And  it  was 
remaiked  that  Mrs.  Davenport  stood  at  156  in  the  shade !  One  of  the 
managers,  it  was  on  one  night  feared,  was  seised  with  hydrophobia.  Win- 
ston tried  him  with  a  glass  of  water,  and  he  turned  his  head  away  with 
manifest  disgust  Mr.  Martin,  the  horse  patrol,  appeared  to  suffi*r 
much  from  the  cruel  heat ;  audit  is  hoped  Uiat  he  will  be  induced  to 
li^islate  next  sestion  against  any  recurrence  of  the  severity  of  the  dog 
days.  Unfortunately,  since  the  great  theatres  closed,  the  weather 
malidoudy  cooled  at  a  da/s  notice,  and  the  two  little  houses  will  now 
gorge  the  play-goers  without  molestation  from  their  bouncing  rivals. 

Two  Farces,  one  at  Drury-Lane  and  the  other  at  the  Haymaiket, 
have  walked  across  the  stage  smce  last  we  made  any  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  theatres.  We  forget  their  names,  and  cannot  therefore 
make  a  Marc  Antony  oration  over  their  dead  bodies.  In  fact,  they 
went  off  in  so  rapid  a  damnation,  that  before  we  could  put  our  hands  in 
our  podcets  and  bring  out  the  money,  that  never  knows  return,  the  two 
Mttle  farces  were  gone  to  the  deviL 
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In  the  month  of  June,  poor  old  Tom  Dibdin,  driven  to  defecation 
by  the  in^pratitude  and  doaeneis  of  Morris  of  the  Hajmarket  Theatre^ 
brought  an  action  for  remuneration  as  author  and  stage  manager  to  the 
theatre.  It  appeared  that  Thomas  had  written  a  piece  to  measurement 
far  some  rein  deer ;  the  latter  of  whioh  died  before  the  former  could  be 
damned.  Morris  paid  a  trifle  into  courts  and  the  jury,  conceiving  an 
author  to  be  well  paid  at  even  haIf-*a-crown  a  quarter,  gave  a  very  trifle 
as  damages.  We  should  have  thought  Tom  Dibdin,  who  has  been  a 
wheeler  in  the  stage  line  any  time  these  five  and  twenty  years,  would 
have  known  better  than  to  confide  in  the  Uberality  or  even  fairness  of 
managers.  An  inexperienced  youngster  might  be  pardoned  his  ten  pound 
visions  of  dramatic  success ;  but  for  the  old  accustomed  Dibdin  to  be 
betrayed,  denotes  a  decay  of  the  mental  faculties  quite  alarming. 
Really,  his  fidends  should  look  to  him. 

Miss  Foote  has  been  hissed  by  the  chaste  Irish,  and  Manager  Abbott 
**  up  and  spoke "  about  the  craturs'  want  of  gallantry,  shielding  him* 
self  with  an  umbrella  from  a  heavy  shower  of  penny  pieces  which 
was  falling  at  the  time»  One  rebel,  we  are  happy  to  say,  was  taken  into 
custody  by  peace  oflEuser  Salogly.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  very  gallantly  received  at  the  Dublin  Theatre. 

Indeed  the  particularly  particular  Irish  have  been  very  marked  in 
their  manner  of  welcoming  this  celebrated  character ;  and  the  accounts 
of  him  and  (^  his  reception  are  not  a  Utile  amusing. 

During  the  performance  ci  the  Man  of  the  World  on  one  of 
the  nights  in  the  last  month,  at  Covent  Garden,  two  unruly  shil- 
ling critics  expressed  their  opinion  of  Mr.  Young's  performance  of  Sir 
Pertinax  Macsydiiphant  in  a  very  unequivocal  manner.  The  cries  ^i 
*^  ^^  off/'  from  these  severe  deities  became  at  length  so  troublesome, 
that  the  first  tragedian  of  the  day  laid  aside  his  Scotch,  and  his  '^  booing," 
and,  advancing  to  the  footlights,  made  the  following  singular  appeal  in 
favour  of  '^  the  illusion  of  the  scene ;"  as  if  the  creeping  Scotchman 
could  ever  be  more  remembered  after  this  direct  bearding  of  his  unmly 
critics.  Mr.  Young  trembled  as  he  spdce ;  and  the  audience,  moved  by 
his  pathetic  address,  gave  him  a  round  of  applause,  which  silenced  the 
brace  of  candid  reviewers,  and  restored  ''  the  illusion  of  the  scene." 
«^  Oh !  the  Father  I"  what  an  orator  he  is  I 

^  I  am  mwtxe  thai  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  an  actor  may  addioss  an  audioioe.  Efarjr 
one  has  a  right  to  express  his  disapprobation ;  and  {fit  be  done  at  intervale^  it  does  not 
interlbv  with  the  business  on  the  stage.  But  I  must  beg  to  suggest  to  you,  that  if  these 
expressions  of  disapproval  he  kept  up^  it  is  impossible  the  actor  can  preserve  that  W- 
straction  which  is  necessary  to  the  ittuiiofi  of  the  scene,** 

The  Haymarket  Theatre  fills  pretty  well,  and  without  any  great 
novelties,  but  the  company  is  excdlent ;  and  Madame  Vestris,  as  Apdlo 
in  Midas,  calls  together  all  the  young  apprentices  about  town  previous  to 
their  suppers  at  the  saloon  in  Piccadilly.  She  is  a  very  tight  little  per- 
sonage in  her  dress ;  and  indeed  looks  a  mighty  dapper  Daphne-hunter. 
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DUIGftNAL  IJfiTTERS  OF  Dr.  FltANKIilN,  ttlTHSltTO  XTHWnJStOStf. 

HoR*  Modbeiy-^We  ttiodved  ymr  kind  Letter  bf  tUk  Bbbk,  and  «• 
tiiad  to  IraRr  )r0U  still  tOBtiiivre  toeRjo^siidi  Rshtfeof  Kealtb^-^-CMrit 
JociaHaiMllisApoasettiivdlheiehoBir^  kst  Satuiday  booh  ; 

I  iRet  tnctn  uift  £?T^ettiii^ ucfbrc Rt  xs^oMa,  SOiRbcr  ob  rmI ROcoiRpRBQr « 
tliem  tx>  Town.  Tlief  went  into  their  own  Hotte  6I1  if  end^  lb  I 
belicfve  trill  do  rtrj  we&  for  he  fleeois  beat  on  ladRstry  ROd  sbo  Rff^HS 
R  diicnet  iiotMe  yotti^  Womaa.  My  Wife  ktt  been  foMRtlieaiepwf 
Day,  calling  in  as  she  passes  hy,  «Rd  I  taqpeet  Wm  laikR  fin  Loi«  mtk 
tmr  new  CoBsin,  ferdbeenlettainB  me  a  deal  when  liieesRics  kotaie  with 
what  OMMln  Sally  does  and  what  Coosm  Sally  saya  lb  whi%Rg«id«Mi> 
tiifer  At  Is  End  the  Ince. 

I  belieTe  it  might  be  of  Rerrfoe  totte  ki  the  mftMir  «f  t^\im%  iR  mf 
dcMs,  tf  I  wevetORiakeaToyage  toLondoR;  but  1  hiWNi  not  yet  daw 
mined  on  it  in  my  own  mind,  Sc  \hmk  I  am  grMm  alttoit  Rio  bay  IR 
nndeHake  it.—* 

Ute  Indians  are  gone  homewatda,  loaded  withpMRents ;  hi  R  week  m 
two  the  Treaty  with  tiiem  wiU  be  printed  &  I  wfllReiid  yoo  odr. 

My  LoTeto  Brother  and  sister  Meoom  &  to  all  enquirii^  FfieRda. 

I  am  your  dUlfiAil  Son 

B.  FmAXtKhm. 


MO.  2.  ro  HIS  luueuTBB  (aftbbwabps  MBS.  RICH,  bacbb). 

ilN%/«iiMLAr0v«a.i7R4.  n^w^gm. 

My  dear  6ally»— We  got  down  here  at  sunset  having  taken  in  moie 
iffe  stDok  at  New  Castle  with  sMie  other  things  we  wanted.  Our  good 
Mends  Mr  GallowRyt  Mr  Wharton  and  Mr  James  wirr  with  me  in  the 
ship  firoB  Cheater  to  New  Cestle  Mid  went  ashcre  there.  It  was  kiad 
to  hmmt  me  wiih  iheif  good  ecnnpany  as  far  as  they  could.  The 
affectionate  leave  taken  of  me  by  so  many  friends,  at  Cheater  was  veiy 
cadaariag.    God  Ueis  them  and  dl  Pennsylvaahu 

My  deer  ehild^  the  natural  prudence  and  geodneas  of  heart  Gad  has 
blest  you  with^  make  it  less  necessary  for  me  to  be  partkokr  in  giving 
you  advice ;  I  shall  therefore  only  say^  that  the  more  attentively  dotifnl 
and  tender  you  are  towards  your  good  Mamma,  the  more  you  wid 
recommend  youaelf  to  me;  but  why  should  I  mention  me  when  you 
have  so  much  hi^ier  a  premise  in  the  commandments  that  su<^  conduct 
will  recommend  you  to  the  favour  of  God — You  know  I  have  many 
enemies  (all  iadeed  on  the  public  account^  for  I  cannot  recollect  that  I 
have  in  a  private  capacity  given  just  cause  of  offence  to  any  one  what- 
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srer)  yet  diey  are  enemieB,  and  very  bitter  onesy  and  yon  mnat  expect 
;lieir  enmity  will  octend  in  some  degree  to  you^  so  that  yonr  di^teat 
n&cretions  will  be  magnified  into  crimes,  in  order  the  more  sensibly  to 
ground  and  aflict  me.  It  is  therefore  the  more  necessary  for  3ron  to  be 
mtremtdy  dreumspect  in  all  your  behaviour  that  no  advantage  may  be 
;;sven  to  their  malevolence. 

(jo  eoostantly  to  churchy  whoever  preaches ;  the  act  of  devotion  in 
he  common  prayer  bode  is  your  principal  business  there,  and  if  properly 
ittended  to>  will  do  more  towards  amending  the  heart  than  Sernums 
i;enerally  can  do.  For  they  were  composed  by  men  of  much  greater 
nety  and  wisdom  than  our  common  composers  ci  sermons  can  pretoid  to 
je ;  and  therefore  I  widi  you  would  never  miss  the  prayer  days ;  yet  I 
lo  not  mean  you  should  d^pise  sermons  even  of  the  preachers  yon 
Hri&e,  for  ^e  discourse  n  often  much  better  than  the  man,  as  sweet  and 
dear  waters  come  through  very  dirty  earth ;  I  am  the  more  particular 
m  this  head,  as  you  seemed  to  exprfM  a  little  before  I  came  away  some 
ndination  to  leave  our  church  whidi  I  would  not  have  you  do. 

For  the  rest,  I  would  only  recommend  to  you  in  my  absence  to  acquire 
ihoae  useful  aocomi^ishments.  Arithmetic  and  Bo6k->keeping.  This  you 
night  do  with  ease  if  you  would  resolve  not  to  see  company  on  the 
lours  you  set  apart  for  those  studies— I  think  you  and  every  hoiy 
ihould  if  tliey  could,  have  certain  days  or  hours  *  *  \ja  fen  lines  hsQ 
^  *  *  she  cannot  be  spoke  with ;  but  will  be  glad  to  see  you  at  such  a 
ime. 

We  expect  to  be  at  sea  to  morrow  if  this  wind  holds,  after  which  I 
ihall  have  no  opportunity  of  writing  to  you  till  I  arrive  (if  it  please  God 
[  do  arrive)  in  England.  I  pray  that  his  blessing  may  attend  you  which 
s  worth  more  than  a  thousand  of  mine,  tho'  they  are  never  wanting. 
3ive  my  love  to  your  brother  and  sister  t  as  I  cannot  write  to  them  and 
"emember  me  affectionately  to  the  young  ladies  your  fiiends  and  to  our 
^ood  neighbours. 

I  am  my  dear  child  Your  ever  afiectionate  father 

B.  Franklin. 


NO.  3.   TO  HIS  8I8TBR  MRS.  JANB  MSGOM. 

London,  Jan  13.  1773. 
My  dear  sister, — I  received  your  kind  letters  of  September  12  and  Nov. 
^th. — I  have  now  been  some  weeks  returned  from  my  journey  through 
Vales,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  which  besides  being 
m  agreeable  tour  with  a  pleasant  companion,  has  contributed  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  my  health,  and  this  is  the  first  ship  I  have  heard  of  by 
vhich  I  could  write  to  you.  I  thank  you  for  the  receipts;  tiiey  are  as 
ull  and  particular  as  one  could  widi-^but  can  easily  be  praotised  only  in 

f  Governor  Franklin  and  lady. 
Auo.  1825.  2  S 
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AmencB,  no  Bttjberrx  wax  nor  any  Biattiletto  bdng  h«re  to  be  had^  ai 
laast  t6  my  knowledge.  I  am  gUd  howaver  that  thole  usdiil  arts  thai 
hare  been  so  long  in  our  £amily>  are  now  put  down  in  writing.  Soae 
future  branch  maj  be  the  better  for  it. — It  gives  me  pkaaure  that  thoN 
Uttle  thkigs  Bent  by  Jonathan  proved  agreeable  to  you.  I  write  now  to 
Cousin  Williams  to  press  the  pa3rment  of  the  bond :  there  has  been  for- 
bearanse  enough  on  my  .partj  seven  years  or  more  without  receiving  any 
princtpid  or  interest*  It  seems  as  if  the  Debtor  was  like  a  whimsical 
man  in  P^oosylvania  of  whom  it  was  said  that  it  being  against  las 
Principle  to  pay  Interest  and  against  his  interest  to  pay  the  Princqul  he 
paid  neither  one  nor  t'other.  I  doubt  you  haye  taken  too  old  a  pair  of 
Glasses,  being  tempted  by  their  magnifying  greatly.  But  people  ia 
ohusuig  should  only  aim  at  remedying  the  defect.  The  glasses  that 
(enable  them  to  9ee  as  well  at  the  same  distance  ^ey  used  to  hold  thev 
book  or  work  while  their  eyes,  w^fe  good  are  those  they  should  chuse, 
liot  such  as  make  them  see  better,  for  such  contribute  to  hasten  the  time 
when  still  older  glasses  will  be  necessary. 

All  who  have  seen  my  gramison  agree  with  you>  in  their  accounts  c^ 
his  being  an  uncommonly  fine  boy>  which  brings  often  afresh  to  my  mind 
the  idea  of  my  son  Franky  tho'  now  dead  ^6  years^  whom  I  have  seldom 
since  seen  equalled  in  every  thing  and  whom  to  this  day  I  cannot  think 
of  without  a  sigh. — Mr  Bache  is  here.  I  found  him  at  Preston  in  Lan- 
cashire with  his  mother  and  sisters^  very  agreeable  people  and  I  brought 
him  to  London  with  me.  I  very  much  like  his  behaviour.  He  returns 
in  the  next  ship  to  Philadelphia.  .  The  gentleman  who  brought  your  last 
letter,  Mr.  Fox,  staid  but  a  few  minutes  with  me,  and  has  not  sinoe 
called  as  I  desired  him  to  do.  I  shall  endeavour  to  get  the  ams  yoa 
desire  for  cousin  Coffin  ;  Having  now  many  letter^  to  write,  I  can  now 
onJiy  add  my  love  to  couisin  Jebny  and  that  Sally  Franklin  presents  her 
-duty ;  Mrs  Stephenson  desires  to  be  affectionately  remembered 

I  am  as  ever  your  affectionate  brother 

B.  Franklin. 

P.  S.  No  arms  of  The  Folgers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Herald's  office. 
I  am  persuaded  it  was  originally  a  Flemish  family  which  came  over  with 
many  others  from  that  country  in  Qu.  Elisabeth's  time  flying  from  the 
persecution  dien  raging  there. 


MOTBS. 

Dr  Franklin  had  three  childreD,  of  wkom  the  eldest  Fnuhis  Folger  Fnmklin  died  ia 
childhood,  his  second  son  William  was  the  Governor  of  N.  Jersey  and  aided  with  the 
crown  in  the  revolutionary  contest;  his  only  daughter  Sarah,  was  married  to  Mr.  Richard 
Bache  mentioned  above,  whose  children  and  grand  children  now  reside  in  PUfaddphn. 

Cousin  Josiah  mentioDed  in  the  flntietter  was  Dr  JPnuikHa's  neplMw,  a  no  of  his 
lavtMoite  liater  Jaae  la  whon  the  laat  of  the  above  ktton  is  addremA. 
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THE  BBLZONI  SEPULCHRE. 

If  the  late  Mr.  Beboni  was  kn  cxidcalty,  or  less  profoundlry  versed 
XB  the  science  and  Ineiatuze  of  antiqmty^  dkan  soaie  other  of  du)ee 
Europeen  travellers  who  have  husied  themselves  in  exploring  iAst 
wonders  of  Egypt,  he  was  in  native  fduewdness  of  ohsenration,  ente»- 
prising  perseverance^  and  presence  of  mind  in  new  and  untried  sitna- 
tums,  inferior  to  none,  and  superior  to  most  It  was  he  who  fbond 
access  to  that  pTramid  (of  Cephrenes)  whose  interior  diambers  the  meiv 
cenai^  cupiditj  and  the  antsquarian  curiosity  of  centuries  had  sought 
for  in  vain ;  and  it  was  Belxoni  who^  not  merely  discovered  and  penetrated 
the  subterranean  mysteries  of  a  Thehan  tomb — or  rather  a  sepulchnd 
palace,  or  perhaps  temple,  which  had  been  closed  for  thousands  of  years, 
but  actually,  though  possessed  of  very  limited  resources,  save  those  of  hii 
own  ingenuity,  effected  its  virtual  transportation  from  the  capital  city  of 
the  ancient  world,  to  the  metrox)olis  of  the  modem. 

Let  now  those  scholars  who  are  versed  in  antiquarian  lore,  but  per* 
form  their  parts  as  ably  as  BeLsoni  has  done,  and  we  shaH  form  some 
acquaintance  at  least  with  the  sacred  and  recondite  mysteries  of  the  an- 
cient world.  Let  those  who  wotild  follow  up  the  hierD^yjdiical  studies 
of  Dr.  Young  and  M.  ChampoUion,  but  avail  themselves  of  the  fedlititl 
which  the  labours  of  Belzoni  and  the  studies  of  Mr.  Salt*  appear  to 
have  placed  within  their  reach,  and  we  shall  not  be  long  widumt  ad 
history  of  ancient  Egypt. 

There  have  been  those  antiquaries  who  have  said,  ''  Who  will  dbow 
OS  any  good  ?  Who  wiQ  disclose  to  us  any  new  dd  studiee."  Here  n  an 
entire  province,  of  the  most  interesting  character,  and  whhi'is  but 
beginning  to  be  surveyed ;  for  it  mukt  be  admowledged  that  but  litde 
has  yet  been  ascertained  by  the  students  who  are  named  above — that  is 
to  say,  but  little  in  the  way  of  satisfactorily  expkining  the  hierogly- 
phics, or  of  understandBng  the  sculptttred  contents  of  the  Bekoai  tomb, 
has  been  so  completdy  estaUlished  as  to  be  pkoed  beyond  fbtsre  question. 

The  reader  perhaps  may  not  be  displeased  to  have  a  diert  aocount  set 
before  him  of  that  little.  It  is  now  some  years  sinoe  Dr.  Youngs  from 
studying  the  monument  captured  from  the  French  in  Egypt,  and  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  ocnunonly  known  by  the  name  of  ihm 
RoKttm  stone,  discovered  the  hiero^phical  name  of  Ptokny,  sor- 
rounded  by  an  elliptical  boundary :  he  next  proceeded  to  ascertain  diat 
odier  proper  names  were  thus  surrounded,  in  Egyptian  inseriptionB,  and 


*  This  gentleman,  whose  public  sitaation  as  the  British  CcoftuI  General  for  Egypt, 
dibrda  him  the  very  best  loeal  opportunxtiet  of  infbrmatiqp,  has  leeenlly  put  fbrth  a 
mmS  loluma  On  tfaa  Pklnttie  Byttam  of  Hienglyphios,  iiMi  soow  wiOMaml  tH^ 
€io^mw§i^  etc* 

2Se 
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some  few  other  names  of  Egyptian  soyereigns,  appeared  to  be  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  other  antiquaries;  so  that  when  Mr.  Bdxoni 
published  the  account  of  his  travels,  and  opened  his  first  EgjptiaB 
exhibition  in  Piccadilly^  the  tomb  he  had  discovered  in  the  vicinity 
of  Thebes,  was  confidently  announced,  on  the  above  learned  au- 
thority, to  be  that  of  an  Egyptian  sovereign,  who  reigned  about  six 
centuries  before  the  commencement  of  our  era.  His  name,  "  Psammis,' 
and  his  mystic  titles  were  said  to  be  inscribed  on  Lis  belt,  and  in  fifty 
other  places  in  the  dijBferent  chambers  of  the  catacomb.  Other  hierog^- 
phical  passages,  dispersed  about  the  interior  of  the  monument,  were  in- 
terpreted to  mean  "  Psamnds  the  Powerful;'*  "  Devoted  to  Ptkaky"  (the 
Eg3rptian  Vulcan  ;)  '^  Osiris,  Dispenser  of  Comforts  to  the  QmtUries;" 
"  Sacred  Father  of  the  Protecting  Powers,  living,  unalterable,  reigning, 
and  ministering." 

In  corroboration  of  these  expositions,  a  certain  procession,  which  is 
scu^ured  in  low  relief,  and  also  painted,  on  the  wall  of  one  of  the 
chambers,  was  pronounced  to  be  of  those  iBthiopian,  Persian  (or  Baby- 
lonian), and  Hebrew,  captives  which  adorned  the  triumphs  of  Necbo, 
the  father  of  King  Psammis ;  and,  in  proof  of  these  histmcal  facts,  were 
dted  Herodotus,  the  Hebrew  Chronicles,  and  the  Book  of  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah.  Necho,  the  father  of  Psammis,  has  also  (with  greater  pro- 
bability) been  Argued  to  have  been  the  real  tenant  of  the  tomb  in  ques- 
tion. But  since  these  announcements  of  Dr.  Young  and  Mr.  Beixonx, 
the  opinions  of  M.  Champollion  concerning  this  mysterious  sepulchre 
have  been  made  public,  who  affirms  that  it  is  not  the  tomb  of  Psammis, 
or  of  Necho,  but  that  of  Petosiris;  and  since  Mrs.  Belzoni  has  re- 
erected  it  in  Leicester-square,  with  an  enlarged  development  of  some 
of  its  principal  apartments,  it  has  been  visited  by  Professor  Lee  of 
Cambridge,  who  in  the  following  memoir  denies  that  it  is  either  of  these, 
and  argues  that  it  is  the  jepulchre  of  Sesostris  the  Great  I 

"  Historic  Record  preferred  to  Theory,  respecting  a  great  Catacomb  of 
several  Chambers,  sculptured  with  Hieroglyphics,  at  Val-beban-el  Malook 
near  Thebes,  in  Upper  Eg3rpt,  by  Francis  Lee,  Baron  of  Sidly,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Society  Philomuson  at  Athens,  Arcadian  Society  at  Rome, 
Asiatic  Society  in  India,  A.  M.  of  Cambridge,  &c. 

"  They  are  professed  to  have  been  dec3rphered,  and  asserted  to  contain, 
in  many  parts,  the  names  of  Nechao  and  Psammis,  to  whom  these  cata- 
combs have  been  assigned.  This  appears  contrary  to  historic  record,  for 
Herodotus,  who  wrote  about  four  hundred  years  before  our  era,  or  a 
hundred  years  after  the  time  o£  the  Pharaohs,  Nechao,  and  Psammis, 
states  that  when  he  visited  Egypt,  priests  read  to  him  of  kings  from 
Menes  to  Meris.  Then  of  Sesostris,  who  subdued  many  parts  d  Asia, 
and  the  Scythians  and  Thracians  in  Europe,  constructing  in  each  part 
columns  as  trophies.  That  he  was  the  only  Egyptian  who  subjugated 
Ethiopia ;  a  circumstance  recorded  by  statues  erected  to  him ;  that  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pheron ;  then  by  a  king  whose  name  ngnified 
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Proteus  in  Greek ;  then  Rampsinitus ;  Cheops^  who  constructed  the  great 
^ramid;  his  brother  Cephrenes,  who  raised  the  second;  Mycennus, 
son  of  Cheops ;  Asychis,  Anysis^  and  Sethon.  Then  twelve  contem- 
porary Idngs^  one  of  whom^  Psammeticos-Sates,  obtained  the  sole  sway. 
That  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son^  Nechao^  who  sent  from  the  Red  Sea 
an  expedition^  the  first  that  drcumnavigated  Africa.  That  he*  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Psammis,  who  attempted  a  JruUless  incursion  into 
Ethiopia,  and  dying  soon  after^  left  the  government  to  his  son  Aprias, 
who  invaded  Sidon,  and  had  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Tyrians ;  but 
at  length  being  repulsed,  and  his  country  (Egypt)  invaded,  an  Egyptian 
usurper^  Amasis^  aiding  the  confederates,  made  Aprias  prisoner  in  his 
own  palace,  where,  after  a  time,  he  was  strangled,  at  Sais,  in  the 
Delta.  Herodotus  expressly  says,  "  he  was  buried  there  with  his  an^ 
cestars"  He  particularly  describes  the  position  of  the  cemetery ;  the 
lefl  hand  side  of  those  entering  the  temple  of  Athena,  or  Minerva,  near 
his  palace.  Therefore,  his  immediate  lineal  predecessors,  Nechao  and 
Psamnds,  must  have  been  interred  there,  and  not  near  Thebes,  in 
Upper  Egypt.  The  people  of  Sais,  he  adds,  always  interred  the  kings 
of  their  provinces  at  this  temple.  On  the  death  of  Amasis,  Cambyses 
possessed  himself  of  Egypt,  and  plundered  its  monuments,  &c. ;  and 
Persian  kings  governed  it  two  hundred  and  six  years.  Then  Alexander 
the  Great  conquered  Egypt,  and  his  Macedonian  successorsi,  the 
Ptolemies,  ruled  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  years. 

**  By  desire  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  a  list  of  kings  of  Thebes,  and  also 
of  LowOT  Egypt,  was  compiled  from  the  Theban  and  Alexandrian 
libraries,  by  Eratosthenes,  who  professes  to  give  their  succession,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  chronology  preserved  by  Syncellus  of  Byzantium." 

'*  In  Herodotus,  Psammeticos-Sates  corresponds  withPsammeticos,  the 
eighty-second  king  of  Eratosthenes.  In  Herodotus,  his  son  Nechos 
answers  to  Nechao  the  eighty-third  king  of  Eratosthenes.  In  Herodotus, 
Nechao,  son  of  Psammis,  agrees  with  Psammeticos,  the  eighty-fourth 
king  of  Etutosthenes.  In  Herodotus,  his  son  Apries  appears  to  be 
Vapres,  the  eighty-fifth  king  of  Eratosthenes ;  and  in  Herodotus,  the 
usurper  Amasis  is  identified  with  Amasis,  the  eighty-sixth  king  of 
Eratosthenes." 

Diodorus  of  Sicily  wrote  about  fifty  years  before  our  era,  and  also 
says,  Menes  was  the  first  king  of  Egypt ;  and  many  years  after,  reigned 
Gneph  Achihus,  (called  by  Eratosthenes  Athens,)  and  fifty-two  of  his 
line.  Next,  Busiris  and  eighty-eight  descendants,  the  last  also  a  Busiris, 
who  embellished  Diospolis  or  Thebes  with  stately  gates,  temples,  and 
porticoes.  Diodorus  states,  that  the  eighth  from  Busiris  was  Enchoreus, 
who  exalted  Memphis  to  splendour ;  and  that  afterwards  most  of  the 
successive  kings  preferred  it  to  Thebes,  which,  in  consequence,  declined. 
He  adds,  the  seventh  from  Enchoreus  was  Sesostns,  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Sesostris  the  Second,  whom  Herodotus  calls  Pheron.  Though  Thebes 
declined  from  the  latter  Busiris,  the  second,  its  kings  appear  to  have  been 
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interred  in  Uial  part  for  many  agef,  eren  tbroo^  the  tmffiA  oi  Sati% 
Neckao,  Ptamnus,  and  Apries  of  Lower  Egypt  Aocordin^j,  Diodonw 
addfl,  that  to  Thebes  belonged  forty-seven  msgaifioent  sqpukhrei^  of 
which  only  seventeen  remained  undgmolished  in  the  time  of  Ptolmy 
Lagos.  During  his  reign^  Thebes  was  visited  by  a  Greeks  named 
Ecateos^  who  wrote  a  descriptioa  of  them ;  and  that  the  greatest,  calkd 
the  Mausoleum  of  Osymanduas  contained  a  cemetery  for  pciestessia  of 
Zeus  or  Jupiter.  It  was  ten  furlongs,  or  a  mila  and  a  quarter,  in  cir- 
eumfereuce,  and  wonderful  for  the  number,  extent,  and  hei^t  of  m 
saloons,  which  he  describes ;  and  the  mural  figures,  repreeenting  tbe 
warfare  of  Os3rmandua8  against  the  Bactrians,  (Asiatics  east  di  the 
Caspian  sea) ;  also  r^resenting  prisoners  led  in  triiunph ;  alao  a  vast 
aodiacal  carde  or  jrfani^here,  with  diurnal  motions  of  the  stars ;  whidi 
was  tranq>orted  hy  Cambyses,  together  with  vast  plunder  to  Penepoht, 
Susa,  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  Hence  may  be  inferred,  that  the  kings 
governing  Thebes,  as  well  as  lower  Egypt,  continued,  throu^  a  loog 
succession  of  reigns  af^  Busiris,  to  be  buried  near  Thebes ;  as  a  oon- 
sideraUe  time  elapsed  before  the  succession  of  Osymanduas.  Seiostris, 
one  of  these  kings,  the  greatest,  appears  to  have  been  also  interred  there. 
The  catacombs  also  appear,  from  the  description,  to  have  been  plundered 
by  Cambyses.  Sesaslris,  the  only  great  conqueror  who  subdued  Ethiopia, 
received  numerous  embassies  of  his  tributary  princes,  four  of  wham  at  s 
time  drew  him  in  his  car  to  a  temple.  The  Persians,  Ethiq)ians,  Jews, 
and  Egyptians,  represented  by  four  together,  in  sculpture  of  these  cata- 
combs which  might  be  his,  may  be  the  ambassadors  waiting  on  him. 
Herodotus  bears  testimony  to  only  the  dynasty  of  Sates  having  cemete- 
ries in  Lower  Egypt.  This  new  djmasty  of  Sates  united  twelve  goven^ 
ments  which  sprang  up,  and  he  and  his  direct  descendants,  Nechao  and 
Psammis,  immediate  ancestors  of  Apries,  were  buried  not  far  from 
Memphis  at  Sais,  as  is  recorded ;  so  that  by  analytic  reasoning  from 
Herodotus,  and  synthetic  from  Diodorus,  the  catacombs,  whence  the 
alabaster  sarcophagus  was  conveyed  to  London,  by  Belsoni,  had  been 
dedicated  to  a  king  long  before  the  time,  and  many  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  place,  of  Nediao  and  Psammis.  Such  arc  the  historic 
records  in  opposition  to  a  published  theory : — That  first,  the  principal 
figure  of  the  catacomb  has  his  girdle  marked  with  the  name  of  Psammis, 
as  in  plate  first.  [See  remarks  on  Belzoni's  plates.^]  Secondly,  that  the 
square  tablet  suspended  item  the  neck  may  mean  king  Ostfris^Piammis, 
the  son  qf  Nechao.  Thirdly,  that  columns  over  the  altar  contain  a 
similar  inscription  with  epithets.  Fourthly,  that  over  the  vulture's  left 
wing  is  inscribed  "  The  good  God,  Gwer  of  Comforts  to  both  Rfgiotts." 
''  Psammis  the  brilliofU  and  the  joi^fid.*'  Fifthly,  over  the  li^t  wing, 
'' The  Son  (f  the  Disposer  qf  Delights  r'  *' Nechao,  the  Compamonqf 
the  Sun,"  &c 

As  these  symbols  are  not  proved  to  signify  Neduo  or  Psammis,  nor 
tha  rarious  persons  and  matters  assigned ;  there  being  no  good  grounds 
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of  support,  nor  a  foot  to  rest  on,  the  histoxic  reoordfl  are  pieferable  to 
mich  a  theory/' 

It  is  customary  among  scholars  to  resort  for  information  concerning 
the  earlier  facts  of  profane  history  to  Diodorus,  where  Herodotus  is 
found  to  fail:  but  we  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  authority  of  the  learned 
Sicilian  is  not  in  general  preferred  to  that  of  the  father  of  history.  On 
%h»  eontrary,  the  character  of  the  latter  for  veracity  stands  very  far  the 
lugkest*  Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  record  of  Herodotus  to  counte- 
nance the  Professor  Lee's  suppootion  that  Sesostris  was  interred  at 
Thebes.  Memphis  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  time  of  that  monarch, 
the  metropolis  of  Egypt,  and  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  (erected  by  him) 
or  catacombs  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  place  of  royal  sepulture. 
There  is  no  direct  niention  in  Diodorus  that  Sesostris  was  entonpbed  at 
Thebes,  nor  any  thing  like  it ;  but  the  learned  professor  argues  that  it 
may  be  inferred  he  was  buried  there,  because  Diodorus  says  the  tomb  of 
Osymanduas  was  there. — But  why  does  he  write,  in  apparent  discordance 
with  his  own  argument,  that  "  though  Thebes  declined  from  the  latter 
Buairis,  its  kings  appear  to  have  been  interred  in  that  part  for  many 
ages,  even  through  the  reigns  of  Sates,  Nechao,  Psammis,  and  A  pries  ? 
Unless  Thebes  was  governed  by  separate  kings  from  the  rest  of  Eg3rpt 
during  these  many  ages,  this  passage  is  very  like  direct  contravention  of 
►  his  own  purpose. 

Meanwhile  Herodotus,  who  does  not  mention  Osymanduas  at  nil, 
writes  of  Sesostris,  that  "  on  his  return  to  Eg3rpt,  he  employed  the  cajH 
tives  of  the  different  nations  he  had  vanquished  to  collect  those  vast 
intones  which  were  emphyed  in  the  tcjnple  of  Vulcan"  [^Euteq)e  cviiL]] 
And  a  little  further  on,  *'  This  prince  placed  as  a  monument,  some  marble 
statues  before  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  two  of  these  were  thirty  cubits  in 
height,  and  represented  him  and  his  queen ;  four  others,  of  twenty  cubits 
eaeh,  represented  his  four  children."  y bid.  ex.]]  and  again,  «' On  the 
death  of  Sesostris,  his  son  Pheron  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The 
successor  of  Pharos,  was  a  citizen  of  Memphis,  whose  name  in  the 
Greek  language  was  Proteus :  his  shrine  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Memphis : 
it  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  is  very  magnifi- 
cently decorated."  [[Ch.  cxi.  cxii.] 

May  we  not  infer  from  putting  together  these  detached  passages,  that 
Seaostzis,  who  edified  this  temple  of  Vuloan  at  Memphis,  which  was  also 
a  place  of  sepulture,  and  who  erected  monumental  statues  there,  was 
most  likely  there  interred  ? 

We  by  no  means  intend  to  insist  on  this,  as  a  demonstrated  historical 
fact :  but  only  as  rendered  probable.  Our  argument  is,  that  the  Cam- 
bridge profesirar  has  not  settled  the  occupancy  of  the  Belaoni  sepulchre 
in  favour  of  Sesostris;  and  that  the  question  is  still  open  to  discussion. 
A  problem  so  interesting,  with  the  means  of  solving  it  so  immediately 
before  our  eyes,  has  not  ^  a  long  series  of  ages  agitated  the  antiqua- 
rian world. 
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OXFORD. 

Eketkms  amd  Admhtiom  to  FeUtmthipsy  jv. 

June  23.»Robert  Jamee  Maddntoeh,  Esq.  son  of  Sir  James  MiMnHMh,  Km. 
M.P.  admlttod  Scholar  of  New  GoOe^. 

Jne  87*— Fwiii  Ruaflril  l>Hsin,  and  Uoirf  Aovp,  admted  Aotaal  FiBavf ; 
andAHMia  Fevah,aad  Ghailei  Edward  Bfiich,  elected  Sdiolaa  of  St  Jbto't. 

June  28.— Edw»d  Field,  B.A.  of  Qoeen**  CoOege,  elected  a  Mif^iel  Fdlov  of  diat 
lodety. 

June  30.— John  Griffith  Cole,  ConuDoner  of  Exeter,  and  John  Bmnaian.  BJL  ef 
Olid,  elected  Fdlows  of  Exeter  Goll^e. 

Rer.  Thomas  Finlow,  M^  and  ^  Rer.  Chades  John  Hume^  B.A.  ateitlid  Aetad 
Fellowt;  the  Rer.  Hebiy  Brown  Newman,  B^.  prahatkmary  Fellow,  and  Hcrtnt 
Johnson,  elected  Sdiolar  of  Wadham  CoUege* 

Mr.  Bennett,  of  Chichester,  who  has  been  recently  deoted  Orgai^  of  NewOdkft, 
has  ben  appointed  by  the  Vioe-Chanedlor  Oiganist  of  the  University  Churdi. 

DEGREES   COKFESKED. 

Doctors  in  DMnity, 
June  2.— William  Bewsher,  Queen's. 
June  9.— Richard  Whatdy,  Frindpal  of  St  Albania  HalL 
June  aO.--John  Bull,  Student  of  Christ  Oiurcfa  and  CansB  Residentiary  of  Eiater. 
July  a— Thomas  FtognaU  Dibdin,  St  John's  College,  Rector  of  St  MaiyX  , 
Bryanston-square,  and  Vicar  of  Exning,  Sttffi>Ik,  (Grand  Compounder.) 
B(U^lori  iH  DiffmUy. 
JvoM  % — ^William  Bewsher,  Queen's. 
Juno  90. — Ridiard  Moore  Bouhbee,  Mermn. 

July  9_Thomas  FrognaU  Dibdm,  St.  John's  CoQege,  (Grand  Compounder.) 
Miuifrs  of  Arit* 


Junes. — G.  H.  Dashwood,  Linooln. 
C.  H.  Parker,  Linooln. 
C  Milnes,  Lhicoln. 
R.C.  Phelips,  Trinity. 
H.  E.Shew,  Worcester. 
E.  Batalgette,  BallioL 
Gv  Saadby,  Merton. 
J.  Pyke,  Exeter. 
9.— E.  WOliams,  Jesus. 
N.  J.  Stubbin,  St  Jdm's. 
J.  T.  Fiedler,  Linodn. 
P.  Frendi,  Queen's. 

C.  Erck,  Edmund  HdL 

T.  WOliams,  Magdalen  HdL 
H.  A.  Veck,  Magdalen  HalL 

D.  F.  Markham,  Christ  Cliurd]. 
W.  Thackeray,  Brasennose. 
W.  R.  (yhurton,  Orid. 

J,  Parker,  Orid. 
C.  J.  F.  Clinton,  OrieL 
J.  FoOiott,  Pembroke. 
E*  Hawkins,  Pembroke. 
W.  W.  Gale,  Pembroke. 
G.  DandHdge,  Worcester. 
16.— E.  BuUer,  Orid. 

Hon.  C.  Finch,  Merton. 
H.  AUen,  Wcwoester* 


G.  Baldwin,  Brasennooe. 

F.  C.  Massingberd,  Magdalen. 
R.  Briseoe,  Christ  Gbrndi. 
W.  H.  Butler,  Qirist  Chnich. 
R.  K.  Benson,  Christ  Chuidi. 
E.  Howdls,  CSirist  Cfanidi. 
A.  Jones,  St  Jihn'^ 
J.Olho,  Wadham. 

G.  R.  Paulson,  BdtioL 
June  80..^.  S.  Hassds,  Trinity. 

A.  Herbert,  Merton. 
L.G.  G.  Dryden,  liincoln. 
P.  W.  Taylor,  Edmund  HdL 
W.  B.  GoMBti  Magdako  HdL 
R.  Noble,  Brasennose, 
J.  B.  Wd>b,  Brasennose. 
J.M.D.  Akxaader,  BrMennose. 
G..B.  Farrant,  St  John's. 
G.  Roberts,  Jesus. 
G.  Goddard,  Jesus. 
W.H.TwMikw,Ck.at 
H.  Gower,  Christ  Churdi. 
D.  Cameron,  Wadham. 
July  4.— W.  Whatdy,  New  Collflge. 
9-.iJt.  H.  Fowler,  Exeter. 
H.  B.  Newman*  WmOuou 
J.  Rftvfins,  St  John^. 
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June  2&.~The  PotMn  prize  Ibr  the  bett  tiwidalioii  of  a  pMi^  ftom  fhihnfui 
into  (ieekvewewai  adjudged  to  Jolm  Hod^M»^  of  Trinity  College.    Subject— King 
John,  Act  IV.  Scene  2,  begiimiiig  with—"  £-.^0^  How  oft  the  ilrfrt  of  mettie,  "and 
ending  with  ^'JETttder^  An  innocent  child.*' 

Jnne  28.— The  member's  ittiie  ibr  the  bert  dl»ertat»»  in  Latin  prow  wat  ad}^^ 
to  John  Buaie,  of  Trinity  College,  senior,  Bachelor.  Srtiject— **  Z)e  statu  flottro 
qwenamfuere  veterum  inter  GrcBcos  et Romanot  PkUotophonm  dogmatmf 

Mr.  Samnd  Best,  of  King's  CoDege,  u  admitted  Fellow  of  that  seeietj. 

July  l.--K»  Foley,  B^.  of  Bmmannel  College,  is  admitted  FeDowof  that  soeiely. 

The  Ber.  W.  Whwrdl,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trimty  College,  has  amuwncsd 
hie  intention  to  ofier  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Professorship  of  Mineralogy  on  the 

▼•cancy  ^lidi  win  be  oca«oBed  by  the  resignation  of  the  Bev.  J.  8.  Hensbw,  who  is 
■ppointed  Begins  Profossor  of  Botany. 

July  2.— The  following  Degrees  were  conferred : 

Badtelort  la  CMf  Law. 
Be?.  Niq^  Duncan  Sturt,  Christ  CoHege. 
Ber.  Wmuok  WMtBtowrtlreenway,  Trinity  HdL 
tim  Phytic. 
» Esq.  M.B.  Jesus  College, 
r  in  Phytic. 
I  Staunton,  Esq.  Csius  College. 
,  Hayles  Bond,  Esq.  Corpus  ChristL  ^' 

I  Hobson,  Esq.  Queen's  College. 
Bachelor  in  Diviniy, 
Bev.  John  Underwood,  Trinity  College. 
Bachelort  qf  Arit. 
John  Mandell,  Catharine  HaU. 
Edward  Nicholas  Biaddon,  St  John's  Cdkge. 
John  GriffUis  Lloyd,  Christ  College. 
William  Orerton,  Trinity  Collie. 
BdwaKl  George  Lytton  Bulwer,  Trinity  HaU. 
William  Newport,  Christ  College. 
^Aev.  James  Harris,  M.A.  and  Ferdinando  Casson,  B.A.  of  Trinity  College,  DubHn, 
^'  were  admitted  ad  eundem  of  the  Univexstty. 

^  Oeorge  Barber  Paley,  Esq.  B.A.  of  St.  Peter's  College,  was  dected  a  foondation 
FsUow  of  that  society;  Bdmond  fisher,  and  Henry  Edward  BeriOe,  Bsqrs.  B.A.  were 
elected  Fdbws  on  Gisbome's  ibnndation;  and  Frederick  E.  Bushby,  Esq.  M.A. 
Fellow  on  the  Parke  foundatkm. 

July  4 — ^Ber.  Charles  Bichard  Sumner,  of  Trini^  College,  Prebendary  of  Canter- 
bery,  was  created  Doctor  in  Dirinity  by  Boyal  mandate. 
Bar.  T.  J.  T.  Sahisbury,  of  Trinity  HaU,  was  admitted  Badidor  in  Ovil  Law. 
July  6.— This  being  die  commencement  day  the  fottowing  Doctors  and  Masters  of 
Arts  were  created  t 

Doctart  in  Divinity. 
Bev.  Jonathan  Walton,  Trinity  College,  Bector  of  Birdbrooke,  Essex. 
^     Bev.  Bobert  Jefferson,  FeDQw  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  one  of  his  Majesty's 

preachers  at  Whitehall. 
Be?.  Josiah  Bowles  BocUand,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Head  Master  of  Up- 


Bev.  James  Donne,  St.  John's  College,  Head  Master  of  Oswestry  sdiooL 

Bey.  William  Burfotd,  Christ  College. 

Bev.  Bichard  Symonds  Joynes,  CaduHone  HidL 

Bev.  Charles  Trip,  Trinity  College. 

Bev.  Arthur  Savage  Wade,  St.  John's  C<Aege,  Vicar  of  St.  Nicholas,  Warwick 
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Doctor  is  CMi  Um. 
«*f.Jitt»kGiMfeWw«li,  Trinity  HalU  Rector  •£  Sti^Bf,  K«t. 

Doeiort  im  Phytie. 
TkoiBM  Watson,  Fellow  of  St.  Jrfm'i  College. 
George  Leith  RoupeH,  Caius  Cellflge. 
BIchaid  Piiohetd  Smith,  Cains  College. 
Mm  ^iDrgin,  Caias  Colkge. 

Doctor  in  Mvkt^. 
Edward  Hodges,  Sidney  Sussex  College. 

Masters  of  Arts, 


CoUn  Alexander  Campbell,  Trin.  Coll. 
Jobs  Hanbury,  Peters  CoDege. 
WiUiam  Thonipiion,  Trinity  Cdl^e. 
James  Newsam,  Christ^s  Coll. 
George  B.  Russell.  Catharine.x^ 
Pamell  T.  Hicks,  Trinity. 
Thomas  Newcome,  QueenV.  "^  v 

Edward  William  Oldacres,  Ckr. 
William  Baidwicke,  C.  C. 
John  Roy  Allen,  Pembroke. 
Edward  C.  Kindersley,  Trinity. 
William  E.  Chapman,  St.  John's, 
James  R.  Hartley,  Queen's. 
Edwin  Daniel,  St.  John's. 
William  Clavering,  Trinity. 
Joseph  S.  Egginton,  Trinity* 
Edward  B.  fVere,  C.  C. 
George  M*Clear,  Trinity. 
Edward  Robert  Earle,  Chr. 
Francis  Synge,  Peter's. 
Thomas  Harvey,  Pembroke. 
John  William  Butt,  Sidney. 
Thomas  Mason,  EmmanueL 
C^eorge  Best,  St.  John's. 
Nicholson  R.  Calvert,  St.  John's. 
Robert  Vanbrugh  Law,  Peter's. 
John  Ion,  Pembroke. 
Robert  LasceUes,  Christ's. 
Leonard  Jenyns,  St.  John's. 
Edward  Augustus  Oiraud,  St*  John*s. 
John  H.  Stephenson,  Trinity. 
William  J.  Hutchinson,  Jesus. 
Geor^  S.  Porter,  Christ's. 
Coppmger  H.  Gooch,  C.  C. 
John  Birkett,  St  John's. 
Joseph  Taylor,  St  John's. 
Henry  Maiden,  Trinity. 
Ebeneser  Ware,  Trinity. 
Chaiies  G.  R.  Fasting,  St  John's. 
Georse  Pitt,  Trinity. 
Charles  B.  Clou^,  St  John*s. 
John  Evered,  Trinity. 
Frederic  Tluttnas  Pratt,  Trinity. 
Thomas  Nash,  Trinity. 
William  C.  Walters,  Jesus. 
Robert  Gorton,  Jesus. 
Richard  M'^ood,  C  C. 
Hammett  Holditcb,  Cams. 
Bar  Dudding,  Catharine. 
Thomas  W.  Whita^er,  Emmanuel. 
Ambrose  Stapleton,  Queen's. 
William  Turner,  St  Join's. 
Wittl«n  WiUiamton,  ^ney. 


Thomas  Gosndl  Parr,  St  Jchn's. 
William  Edwards,  Christ's. 
Henry  Locking,  8t  John's. 
Joseph  Clay,  St  John  s. 
James  C  Gordon,  Peter's. 
WiniaiH  Davenport,  Peter's. 
George  Barber  Paylcy,  Peter^s. 
V         WilKam  Lockett,  St  John's. 
Edward  Gwyo  Blyth,  Christ's. 

illiam  Charlea  Smith,  St.  J<*n'i. 
JanJ^  W.  Huntley,  St  John% 
Thom5f»8  Dixon,  St  John's. 
John  To^l  B»irt,  Cwus. 
Patrick  F&r^n;.  St.  John  s. 
WilHamHoSirB«»;St-J«*°«- 
Edmund  SmyfiVSt-J^^*^*;;  , 
Robert  Hutchins^'  St  John  i. 
John  Hafisit,  Cla 
Thomas  Heath,  Cw-t^.     .  ,   , 
William  AVilliams,  StV***®  •* 
Peter  Blackburn,  ChristV. 
James  Adcock,  Peter's. 
James  Alderson,  Pembroke. 
Jonas  Driver,  C  C. 
Edmund  Gniy,  Queen's. 
Robert  Williams,  Pembroke. 
Edward  GouM,  Christ's. 
Francis  F.  FfoUiott,  St  John's. 
Edward  Silvester,  St.  John's. 
W.  Matthews  Pierce,  St  Jrfm's. 
Charles  S.  Royds,  Christ's. 
George  Long,  Trinity. 
James  R.  Cambell,  Pembiok*. 
George  Farley,  Trinity. 
J.  H.  M.  Luxmore,  St  John's. 
Thomas  Philpott,  C.  C. 
Charles  H.  Brown,  C.  C 
G.  H.  H.  Hutohinaon,  Cahis. 
WUtiam  Bellaa,  Christ's. 
George  M.  Fowke,  Cains. 
Thomas  Raven,  C  C. 
Henry  Salmon,  Emmanuel. 
Valentine  Green,  St  John's. 
Robert  Jarratt,  St.  John's. 
John  Jarratt,  St  John's. 
John  Winn,  St  John's. 
Nathaniel  Colville,  St  John's. 
Isaac  Robley,  Trinity. 
William  Vaughan,  St  John's. 
Thomas  Bates,  Queen's. 
W.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  Trinity. 
Samuel  Chariton,  Sidney. 
Stephen  P.  White,  Trinity- 
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John  Henry  Slewaid,  TxinUjr* 
John  W.  HainflUn,  Trinity. 
Joseph  H-  UamiUon,  Trinity. 
Charles  Co1Ud%  6t.  John's. 
George  Stone,  Sidney. 
Richard  Perry,  Trinity. 
Chris.  Hand  Bennet,  Trinity. 
Rnasel  Richards,  Trinity. 
Joseph  Harris,  dare. 
Henry  Farish,  Queen's. 
William  Moiudey,  Queen's. 
"Willianj  Presgrave,  Trinity. 
Joseph  P.  Wilmott,  Trinity. 
Archibald  H.  Duthie,  Trinity. 
George  Greaves,  C.  C. 
Mitford  Peacock,  C.  C. 
John  Warburton,  Pembroke. 
Edward  Thomas  Alder,  Peter's. 
Alexander  W.  Scott,  Peter's. 
John  Greenwood,  Jesus. 
R.  C.  W.  Wilkinson,  Trinity. 
Edwin  Sydney,  St  John's. 
Thomas  S.  Cobbold,  Qare. 
Robert  Ward,  Clare. 
Robert  Leicester,  Clare. 
William  Hyde,  Emmanuel. 
James  Gisbome,  Magdalen. 
James  Tendall,  Jesus. 
William  John  Crole,  St.  John's. 
George  Carter  Cardale,  Peter's. 
Marm.  Terriogtou,  Catharine  Hall. 
George  John  Brookes,  Pembroke. 
S.  S.  S.  B.  Whalley,  Clare. 
Thomas  C.  Thornton,  Clare. 
John  Husband,  Alagdalen. 
John  Collyer,  Clare. 
William  CoUett,  Sidney. 
John  B.  Magenis,  St.  John's. 
Richard  Earle,  St.  John's. 
Charles  W.  Henning,  Queen's. 
Frederick  de  Veil  Williams,  Queen's. 
W.  H.  C   Grey,  St.  John's. 
Charles  P.  Byde,  Pembroke. 
C  Hilton  Wybergh,  Pembroke. 
JaoDes  Pearson  Head,  Pembroke. 


Axdioi  TioUope,  Pembroke. 
George  Gage,  St.  John's. 
Gawaa  Taykr,  Trinity. 
Henry  Thompson,  St.  John's. 
George  H.  Hughes,  C.  C 
Henry  Schneider,  St.  John's. 
Thomas  B.  Allan,  Trinity. 
Edward  John  Lk^d,  Trinity. 
Richard  M.  White,  Clara. 
John  M.  Norman,  Trinity. 
William  G.  Thomas,  Trinity. 
John  P.  Reynolds,  Caius. 
Charles  Ga^  Peter's. 
Arthur  T.  Brake,  Emmanuel. 
Charles  E.  Kennaway,  St,  John's. 
William  Charles  Gore,  Enmianu^ 
Derick  Hoste,  Emmanuel. 
Richard  Tinkler,  Emmanuel. 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  Trinity. 
George  Heberdeen,  St.  John's. 
Peter  Heywood,  Christ's. 
Thomas  Baker,  Christ's. 
WiUiam  Crawley  Leach,  TiinSty. ' 
Henry  Hannington,  King's. 
R.  S.  Batdscombe,  KingVi. 
Richard  Okes,  King's. 
H.  R.  Reynolds,  jun.  Trinity. 
H.  L.  Dillon,  Trinity  HalL 
Thomas  H.  Villiers,St  Jphn's. 
Charles  John  Taylor,  Christ's 
Jermyn  Pratt.  Trinity. 
George  Fisher,  Catharine. 
Charles  Turner,  Magdalen. 
J.  H.  J.  Chichester,  Magdalen. 
Joshua  NuBsey,  CaUiarine. 
Charles  Birch,  Catharine. 
A.  C.  J.  M^allaoe,  C.  C. 
Elph.  H.  Snoad,  C.  C. 
John  R.  Roper,  C  C. 
Richard  Kenoet  Davison,  Caius. 
Laurence  Peel,  St  John's. 
Edward  Miller,  Trinity. 
Henry  S.  Thornton,  Trinity. 
Robert  Henderson,  St  John's. 
James  Harris,  Catharine. 


July  7.— At  a  congregation  held  this  day  the  following  degrees  were  conferred : 
Bachelors  in  Divinity, 
Rev.  George  Bailey  Tuson,  Trinity  Hall,  Vicar  of  Huish,  Somersetshire. 
Masteri  of  Arts. 
Robert  Beehoe  Raddiffe,  Fellow  of  King's  College. 
Robert  Edmonds,  St.  John's  College. 
Rev.  George  Norman,  St  Peter's  College. 
Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Alexander  J.  Lyon  Cavie,  St  John's  College. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  ad  eundem :  Rev.  J.  Edward  John  Burrows, 
B.D.  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  Charles  Rice,  M.D.  late  Fellow  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford  ;  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Wrench,  M.A.  of  Queoi's  College,  Oxford ;  Henry  Smedley, 
Esq.  M.A.  Oxford 

July  9 — ^Thomas  Storie  Spedding,  Esq.  B.C.L.  of  Trinity  Hall,  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  that  society. 
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BCI0LB8IA8TICAL  PBEFSBMSNT8. 

Ber.  John  BrowD,  M^.  totiie\^can9e  of  Bonuham;  FMiobb,  the  Haafeer  and 
Fdlowi  of  Trinity  CoIlege.-.ReT.  ThonuM  Moagnve,  M.A.  to  the  perpetual  Cmrncf 
of  St.  Marj  the  Great,  CaaUtridge;    PMnns,  the  Master  and  Fdlowa  of  Trinity 

Ber.  B.  C.  Bamaid.— Be?*  PhOq>  Gtudon,  B.A*  to  the  Bectory  of  BeymentoB, 
NorftOk ;  Ptttvoo,  T.  T.  Gardon,  Eaq.—Bey.  Gregory  Edward  Whyley,  M  JL  to  the 
Vkaiage  of  Eaton  Biay,  intheCoanty  of  Bedfoid;  Patrons,  ^  Master  and  FeQows 
•f  Trinity  Collegt.— Be?.  J.  Lonsdale,  BJ>.  to  be  Prebend  in  the  Cathedral  Chnrcfa 
of  Lincoln;  Patron^  the  Ardibishop  of  Canterbury.— Her.  George  W.  Snuth,  to  ^ 
Vicarage  of  Bawdaey  Snffblk;  PaMi,  the  King.— Be?.  Philip  Gordon,  BA.  to 
QM^laia  to  Loid  Biyning. 


THEATBICAL  BEGISTEB. 


omtrmT  lake. 

Jooe  21.— Henri  Qoatre. 

Head  Qaaire,  WallMk.-IxNOtoa,  Ifisi 

StcphAot. 

Gioraaaiin  London. 

Tb«  CUMren  In  the  Wood. 

Jane  21— Fkustnt. 
Der  Frelschou. 

June  2S.— Anshu. 
I>tr  FTelacbnts. 

Jnne  24.— Henri  Qoatra. 

Th«  Weddin«r  Day. 

Thereoe. 

Jaaoa».-OUieUo. 

TbeRoMlgnoI. 
The  .Adopted  ChUd. 


J«n«27.— Brvtnf. 

Komi.— Tallin.  Mn. 

Der  Fk-eUchnti. 

Joae  2S.-Otbello. 
Hie  Begfur^  Opera. 


Jnae  29.— The  Jealous  Wlfie. 

Oikltf ,  Pipe.— Ma)or  Oakley.  Terry.-Mfs. 

Oakley,  Mn.  Bonn. 

Henri  Qnatre. 

Jnne  aO.— Macbeth. 
Der  nvtaehnti. 


Jnly  l.-Fl 

Der  fVeiechaU. 

Jnly  2«— Tlie  Merehant  of  Venice, 
lio,  Wallaek.— Shyloek,  Keaa.— Portia. 
Mn.  W.  Vest. 
Der  FMaohnts. 

July  4.-IUeluiird  the  Thlid. 
Der  nrdsehnu. 

Jnly  5.— Tbe  Jenloat  Wifk. 

Fire  Minntet  too  Lale.  or 

Tke  Coronation  of  Cbariet  X. 

Jnly  8.— Henri  Qnatre. 
live  Minntea  too  Late. 


Jnly  7<— Brvtns. 
«   Fire  Minntes  too  Lnte. 
Of  Afe  to^Morrow. 


COVEVT   aAEDEH. 

Jnne  21.— A  Roland  for  an  Olirer. 

Charles  the  Seeond. 

ClarL 

Jnne  22.— The  Tempeat. 
Proapero,  Yoonf^Miranda,  Miso  I 
Ariel,  Miss  H.Cawse. 
Tbe  Magpie  or  tbe  MakL 

Jnne  28^-^ohn  Boll. 
Job  Thomberrr,  Fawcett— Mary  lliombCfTT, 
Miss  Chetter. 
Der  Frtescbnia. 

Jnne  24.— Tbe  Rivals. 

Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  Farren— Mn.  Malapa»|», 

BCra.  Davenport— Lydia  Langnlah,  MIsa  Foote. 

Tbe  Padlock. 

Jnne  25.— Tbe  Tempest. 
Siinpoon  and  Co. 
-  Tbe  Irish  Tutor. 

June  27.— Hamlet. 

Hamlet,  Yonnr-OpheUa,  Mim  F^ote. 

Lofty  Pntfects.  • 

Matrimony. 

Jnne28.— The~^^to  Keep  Him. 

Sir  Basbfnl  Constant,  Farren.— Sir  BrJUiant 

Fashion,    Jones.  —  Lovemore,    Co<^er.  —  Mrs. 

Lovemon,  Mrs.   Cbattariy.— Wldoir   nslminr. 

Miss  Chester. 

A  TUe  of  Mystery. 

Jnne29.— Belles  Stratagem. 
Charles  the  Second. 

Jnne  30.— Tbe  Tempest. 
Tbe  Child  of  Nature. 

Jnly  1.— She  Stoops  to  Conqner. 
Der  Freiscboti. 

July  2.— Tbe  lion  Cbast. 

All  a  Mistake— (dMNMd.) 

Jnly  4.— Pisnno. 

Rolla,  Young— Cora,  Mlm  Jones. 

Der  Frieachnte. 

Julys.— The  Tempest. 
The  Miller  and  hk  Men. 

Jnly  «.— The  Way  to  Koep  Him. 
The  Bnri>er  of  Seville. 


ily  7.-, 
Charles 


the  Second. 
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DmintT-LAn.  oovsm  »AftDsir. 

Jolv St—FlMUtu.  Julys.— Tbe  Inconafnfa 

Five  BlitttttM  too  Ute.  The  Irish  Tutor. 

ATaleof  Myitery. 

JaW9.-Oaiello.  

Five  llintites  too  Ute.  ,,   „     ^ ^,    ^ 

July  1 1.— Oreites  in  Aifoe. 

July  ]  1.— Pisano.  The  Ramtbottome  at  Rbehnt,  or  the  Coronatioa 

Five  MiDDtes  too  Late.  dfCharletX. 

FlTeMlnateaiooUi..  Oetavton,  KemMe  —  noraoOte,  Mlw  F.  H. 

01.»«mIta^UD*,B.  ^  ItomrtSSL  «  Bheta,. 

July  18.— Fanstof .  — 

Five  Miiwtee  too  Late.  j^  IS^The  School  for  Seaodal. 

Jmly  li-Der  Frebehnts.  ^te  Ramabottomt  at  Rhelma. 

Five  Minutei  too  Late.  """ 

""^  July  14-~Der  FMeehvti* 

July  ]&.— Henri  Qoatre.  j^  RamsbottOMS  at  »^o«^^ 

Five  Minutes  too  Late.  

jQly  16.— Fanstos.  July  16.— The  Man  of  the  World. 

Five  Hinntes  too  Late.  Sir  Pertinaz  Maeaycophant.  Yoong— Laiy  Ra- 

— :::•  dolpha  Lumbereoiirt,  Mrs.  Chatterley. 


JqIv  16.— ftastof.  The  RanwboCtoms  at  Rheims. 

Five  Minates  too  Late.  _ 

JnlylP.— DerFrelschnti.  Jnly  W.— The  Jeakmi  Wlft, 

FTve  Mlnntes  too  Late.  The  Ramsbottoms  at  Rhelnu. 

Julv  20.-FMistii8.  j^  la^The  Barberof  Seville. 

Five  Mlnntes  too  Late.  ^be  Ramsbottoma  at  Rhdnia. 

Jttly21.— DerFrekofaotf.  ,  ,    ,^    J—        _  ^ 

Curiosity  Cured.  July  19.— The  Inoonrtant. 

The  Beehive.  The  Ramsbottoma  at  Rheims. 


^ 


LIST  OF  PROJECTED  WORKS. 

A  Treatise  on  Vokimo^,    By  Q,  Poolett  Scrope. 

A  Collectioii  of  Sacred  Harmony,  Vocal  and  Infltmmental.    By  Mr.  Goggins. 

Sketches,  Political,  Geographical,  and  Statistical,  of  Ae  United  Piomoea  o#  Rio  de 
laPlata. 

A  Series  of  Sixty  Engravings  of  Hanoverian  and  Saxon  Scenery,  fttm  Drawings  hy 
Captain  Kirby. 

A  Volume  of  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Nature,  Cauaes,  and  Treatment  of  Water  in  Um 
Brain. 

The  Works  of  the  late  Matthew  Baillie,  MD. 

The  History  of  Knighthood  and  its  Times.    By  E.  D.  Bfills,  Es^ 

My  Own  Life.    By  A.  V.  Salami. 

Materia  Indica.    By  Whitelaw  AinsUe,  MD.  ftc 


LIST  OF  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

The  Moor.    By  hard  Pordiester.  8vo.  14#. 

Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Brazil,  Chili,  Peru,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  duzing  die 
Years  1821  and  1822.    By  G.  F.  Mathison,  Esq.  8vo.  14«. 

A.  D.  Philidor's  Studies  of  Chess.  8vo.  I2s. 

Baron  Du{un's  Commercial  Power  of  Great  Britain.  2  vols.  8vo.  II  St. 

Tales  of  my  Grandmother.  2  vols.  12mo.  14#. 

Memoirs  of  Samuel  Pepysy  Esq.  2  vols.  4to.  6/.  8«. 

The  Semi  Sceptic.    By  the  Rev.  J.  James.  8vo.  12«. 

Plutus,  or  the  God  of  Ridies,  transited  from  Aristophanes.  By  T.  J.  Carrington, 
Esq.  8vo.  5$.  6d. 
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The  ProttstAtit  TiodicfttDr,  No.  I. 

The  Odes  of  Anacreon,  Tnmikted  literally  bj  ThoniM  Oiger,  LLD.  12nio. 

Supplement  to  the  Etyttological  Dictiooarj  of  the  Seottish  LangMge.    By  < 
Jamicaon,  DD.  2  vols.  4to.  5t  5«. 

Tha  Country  Vkar  and  othet  Poemt.  Foolscap,  6#. 

A  Summer  Ramble  in  the  North  Highlands.  12mo.  5t.  9d. 

Leigh*s  New  Pocket  Koad-book  of  En^and,  Wales*  aod  paii  aCScotlaad.  8c.;  or 
villi  Mapa,  12r. 

A  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine.    By  John  Milton.  4to.  Latfa  V,  1^  ;  Kiglisfa 
2L  10«. 

Haidiog  and  Blair's  Short  Hand.  12mo.  3«. 

The  Theology  of  the  Early  Patriardis.    By  the  Re?.  J.  T.  BMidph.  S  toIb.  Uto. 

ills. 

The  BrMah  AmMogy.  8  v«la.  2^  2«. 
The  Cottage  Bible.    By  Thomas  WOliams.  Sro.  Vol.  I. 

Engraved  Speoimena  of  the  Azchilectnral  Antiqaitiea  of  Normandy.    By  J.   H. 
Le  Henx,  No.  I. 
Register  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Improvements,  and  Disoovenss.  8f .  M. 


PBZCS8  OF  <?wAiHM  IK  THB  FRIKCIFAL  CANALS^  BOCKft, 
WATER-WORKS^  MINES,  &C 


CANALS. 


Binnlngham ••••• 

CtycDtry^ 

Bnev««re  iikl  Chetter>* 

Ormad  JaacUon 

HadJertfleM. 

K«BMt  a«i  Affoo 

Lancaster 

Laedtaod  LiTtrpool>**< 

Ottord 

jrent^. 


mSSSSSL'- 


Sufferd  and  Worcester ' 

Trent  and  Merkey 

Warwick  and  Birmingham*  • 

DOCKS. 


Eart  India- • 

London 

West  India  • 


WATER  WORKS. 


East  London 

Grand  Junctbn*' 

Kent. 

Sonih  London- ••< 
Wast  Middlesex.' 


GAS  COMPANIES. 


City  of  London*  < 

NewDUto 

Imperial. 

DUtoNew 

United  (ienerml  • 
Westminster.  .•• 


100 

100 
JJO 
M) 
fiO 


Amt 


100 
17  M^ 

100 

m 

100 
ft7 
4» 
47 

100 
101 

140 
100 
100 


100 
100 
lOD 


INI 

100 
100 
100 


Per 

share. 


340 
1200 
1» 
826 
34 
27 
45 
640 
800 
68 

m 

850 
•J050 
3U0 


74 
131 
102 

214 


140 
M 
42 
05 
75 


160 
8(1 
48 
43 
15 
05 


INSURANCE  OFFICES. 


Ainance. WO  10 

OUtoMariae. lOO  5 

Globe. 100 

On^rMui 100  M 

Imperial. 500  50 

London 25  12  10 

Ho«k 20  2 

Rofal  Exchange 100 

MINES. 

Anglo-Mexican. 100  30 

DiSoCUIL HM  5 

Brasilian 100  10 

Castello   no  5 

CblMaa 100  5 

Columbian I0<  5 

General  Mlaliig^ ISO  5 

Peruvian. 100  5 

PotosI  SO  5 

Heal  DHMonte**.-: 40u27O 

Kiode  la  Plata 100  5 

United  Mevioan 40  20 

im^fuw 40  10 

MISCELL^VNEOUS. 

Avstralhni  Afrrlcaltimil  Comp.  100  3 

Canada  AjH^cu I tnml  ditto  ••••  100  lt> 

Cotonblaa  Mcto- 100  S 

Mexicaa  Trading  Dl  to. 100  10 

Cofnmblan  Petiri  Fishery %  12 

Coral  and  Pearl  Ditto 40  4 

Gold  Coast  Asaoclation WH  5 

Gas  Bnirine  Carrfass* 161  1 

General  Stpam  Nuvigatlon-  •  •  •  lOl*  5 

RqtiitableLoim  Bank  54  I 

IriibProriMcialBattk Idfl  5 

Rio  dr  la  PlHta  Acricul.  Comp  lO^  5 

Weill i»dH4  Ccmpany. Iw  5 


Amt. 
paid. 


Per 
•hate. 


15  15 
< 
175 

19  10 
130 

33 

4  1fr 
»90 


113 

8 
14 

8 
U 

w 

14 
13 

9» 
15 

33 


28 

27 

■J 

tft 

3 

4 

9 
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BOTHa 

Jone 31.  In  Upper Montafvitnct,  RnMcKHOftK,  tb« lA4y bfMm  JwiM^ Ctq-f  ft mb *ft< tMlr. 

~  The  lady  of  Samuel  (Hrdlestone.  Jan.  Eiq.,  ft  4aagh(er> 

Mk  like  iMy  of  Hwry  John  AdMm^  Kll<).  orBMmham.  C»iibfMKiMn»  •#•&&■!  bdr. 

—  At  Palmer**  Green,  Uie  lady  of  Isaac  Walker,  En]!,  a  dMfthtef. 

M.  At  B«rhMi  Wood,  the  Udy  of  the  Hon.  Coloftol  Kamr,  a  <kMiglM«r. 

—  At  Ancram  Honse,  the  lady  of  Kear>AdmIra1  Ati^m,  a  too. 

37.  In  Bridire-ttraet,  BTackAlMv,  theMyi^<;«MTe  fhitett,  BMm  amo* 

38.  At  LIttledon,  Dortetthlra,  thff4a4f  of  WllHin  Donaldtov,  iMh,  •ttaofhltr. 

SD.  At  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  th«  lady  of  Jaia«t  Bueklnfbaas  Ct^^  bmb. 
Jaly  1.  In  Hartey-itreot,  tho  lady  of  Joseph  Latoor,  Esq.,  «  wo. 

8.  The  lady  of  E.  J.  Crachley,  R.  N.,  a  daughter. 

4.  At  Perry-hill,  Sydenham,  Kent,  the  lady  of  Bory  Hutchinson,  Eoq.  of  NoCt)nffaam-]»1noe,  % 
daofhter. 

—  At  Woodbateh,  near  Roljrate,  the  lady  of  Colonel  John  Nnthall,  a  daughter. 

9.  In  Montagn-plaee,  Montago-t<luBre,  the  lady  of  Mi\|or.Genen1  Sir  Jamei  Lyon,  K.  C.  B.,  ft 
danxhter. 

II.  The  lady  of  William  Borradaile,  Jun.  Esq.,  a  daughter. 

13.  The  lady  of  John  WaTter,  Eaq.,  a  daughter.  

17.  At  BarA>ngfat4iUl,  Hendon,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Mary  Inhella  Wlffit,  a  daogfktnr. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jone  31.  At  Tbttenhan,  Oottamt  Etaot,  Biq.,  R.  N.,  to  Ansa  Mirki,  eMeat  dmghter  of 'Aoam 

Bridget,  Esq.  of  Stanford-bUl. 
21.  At  Mary.la-bonne,  Donald  Campbell,  Boq.  Jin.  of  Pomtftflnage,  Argytetklre,  to  CaroHnt  Blhft, 

■econd  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  W.  Plomer, 

—  The  Rev.  Charles  Wimberley,  Chaplain  In  the  Hon.  East  India  Compaoyli  Senrloo,  to  Mary» 
second  daughter  of  the  lata  M^)or-Gen«raI  Charlct  Irvino. 

32.  At  Clifton,  Gloucestershire,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  (ioodenoogh,  Captain  Hely,  H.  P.,  35th  t4gfat 
Drairoons,  second  son  of  the  late  Brigadier-General  Hely,  to  Mrs.  Thomson,  widow  of  the  laU 
John  Thompson,  Esq.  Ctifton-hlll,  Bristol. 

38.  At  St.  Ann's  Church,  Westminster,  EdWarl  Downee,  Esq.  of  ForaiTan  !■%  I»  fmiff 
Frances,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John  Bnrton,  of  Soho-sqnare. 

—  At  Ouudle,  S.  W.  Smith.  Esq.  of  Dulwioh,  to  Caroline  Grace,  yonngest  danghter  of  the  late  lUr. 
Joseph  Lodlngtoa,  of  Oundle,  Northamptonshire. 

^  At  the  houK  of  the  Bricbh  Ambassador  In  Paris.  Viscount  d'Estampeiw  of  BaraevUle  enr  ScUlt, 
France,  to  MIra  Hawkhia  Trelawny,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 'nrelawmy  Brereton,  fiaq. 
Soho-sqoare. 

37.  At  St.  George's  Church,  Hanover-square,  Henry  Wells,  Esq.  son  of  the  lale  \lce  .AAnkal  WeUk, 
to  Alblaia»  danghter  of  tiie  late  Col.  Stephens  Freemantle. 

3S.  Rev.  Harry  Smith.  &fA.  to  Anne,  yonngest  danirhter  of  the  late  John  Wing,  Esq. 

—  At  St.  George's.  Hanover-square,  Barkes  Cnrrie,  Esq.  to  Lfuru  Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
John  Wodehouse,  MP. 

39.  At  St.  Paul's,  Deptford,  Dr.  Wm.  Hume,  of  Charleston,  South  CftMllm»  to  Cfttharloe  Simons 
second  daughter  of  J.  Loeas,  Esq.  of  the  Grove,  New  Cross. 

30.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  John  Fontaine,  Esq.  to  Marian  Catharine,  danghter  of  the  tale 
Wm.  Hodges,  Esq. 

—  AtSaliog  Grove,  in  the  Connty  of  Bisox,  the  seat  of  tho  Iftte  Bwtlet  (iooMeb^  Elq.  Tboe.  Bwfitt 
Leonard,  Esq.  MP.  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thos.  Baivett  l^nnard,  Bart  of  Belbrak  in  the  satae  eoftnty,  |o 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Bartlet  Bridger  Shedden,  Esq.  of  Oower-street,  London,  and  «f 
Aldham,  Suflfblk. 

—  Augustus  Granville  Stapleton,  Esq.  to  Cathtrliie,  seeoad  danghter  of  Jtba  BoltMl,  Baq.  isft  Reet 
in  the  Coanty  of  Devon. 

—  Charles  Becket,  Jun.  Eoq.  of  Milton,  near  Graveaeod,  to  BUsabelb,  yonngest  daughter  of  Antoay 
Hannan,  Esq.  of  Bardoo,  Kent. 

July  2.— At  Croydon  Church,  CapUln  John  Simcoe  Maoanlav,  of  the  Royal  Bngiaeers,  to  Aaa  Get, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Elmesley,  Bsq.  Chief  Justice  of  Lower  Canada. 

5.  At  St.  Gorge's,  Hanover-square,  Capt.  Price  Blackwood,  RN.  to  Helleo  Seliua,  eldest  ilanghterof 
Thos.  Sheridan,  Esq. 

— Whymouth.  Esq.  to  Elizabeth, eldest  torviving  daughter  of  the  late  Hugo  Meyaell,  Bsq.  of 

Qooradon  Hall,  in  the  County  of  Leicester. 

6.  At  St.  Goorgt's,  Uentenaat  Cbas.  W.  Ross,  RN.  to  Sophia^  yonageit  daaghtor  of  David  RicbardaOD, 
Esq.  Well  Close-square. 

7.  At  Seale,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  Sir  Wm.  Ashbumham,  Bart,  of  Broofflsham  Place,  Onettling,  near 
Hastings,  to  Miss  Juliana  Humphrys,  of  Scale. 

9.  At  Pellhrigg,  Henry  Baring,  Eaq.  M  P.  of  Soaierley,  in  the  Coonty  of  Haata,  to  Cecilia  Anne,  eldsat 

daughter  of  Rear  AdmimI  Wyndham.  of  Fellbrigg  Halt.  Norfblk. 
17.  At  All  Soul's,  hIary.|^bone,JMiiiJa^c«on,Eiq.  of  Queen  Anne-street,  to  Anne  Dodawgrth,  fifth 

danghtrr  of  Sir  Wm.  Uerchey. 
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CAttg. 


BEATHa 

Mftjl»^.*4niMlMLMiBiul,li4.  i86iiyiririi«f  IMjaMk 

Jue  SO.— T.  J.  Moore,  B^.  of  Staffwd  Howe,  Tornluua-freei. 

».  AtbblioM^taNoMB8tuH»-flMe,lathe87lky«tforUti«ebtteB«v.UdteHM*rkl>D. 

tf  St.  Bftfjleboane,  Afehdetooa  of  Baokt,  kc 
X  AtCI^tea  Ootumb,  la  Ihft  liU  jear  of  her  •!«»  Bnily  llvy,  lUH  dn0it«  tf  Bi^lM^  Har. 

flS0B,BK* 

—  la  tbe  aad  year  ofher  ife,  LaaJia  8arA  Aaae,  oaly  toigfatar  of  Joha  Ckmi'f,  Baq. 

~  At  ClUr  Hall,  SlafbiMafe,  the  lady  af  Saaaael  Pale  SUwe.  Beq. 

m.  H.  r.  Peleria.Eeq.  of  New  NartlMtnet,  Red  Uoa^aqoue. 

V.  la  the  23d  year  ofher  age,  Kafheriae,  wife  of  Heary  Joha  Aieaaa,  Wa%.  of  Bohnhaia.  la  the 

eeaaty  of  Cambridge. 
Jaly  l^Ia  PeitaMtt  itreet,  Vke^Adniral  Joha  CleaieBU. 
1  At  BaitfMM,  Haipetrad,  Chatlee  Cartwright,  Beg,  lale  Aeeooataat-Oeneral  tDUieHoa.EMtIadia 


t.  At  Ketterlogtoa  HaH,  Norfolk,  Hurlet,  wife  of  N.  W.  Peach,  Eeq. 

4.  At  St.  Leooard*i,  Nasing,  Eeeei,  James  Bry,  B^i*  of  Gaildferd-etreet,  aged  61. 

—  At  hii  hoaae,  la  Ofocreaafwplaee,  LerdLOferd. 

C  At  Haekaey,  ia  hit90th  year,  Janui  OrdTe  LlTett,Biq.of  the  laaer  Ttavle. 

f.  At  bUhooM,  ia  Oeoige-ctreet,  Haaofer^evmn,  William  Wiagfield*  Bmi- 

Id.  la  Keppel-etreet,  Roiaell-eqaare,  EmmaMaria  Elisabeth  St.  Joha,  widow  of  Lord  St.  John. 

11.  Thomaa  Joae^  Bsq.  of  NottiBgfaaBi>place. 

18.  William  Tbomftoa,  Bag.  of  Bruaswtck-Miaare. 

U.  At  IfUbrook,  aear  SoothamplOB,  aged  SB,  Edward  M^BBdl^  Baq^  yoaateat  saa  of  the  Lord  Blahap 

of  Bagaor. 
Id.  Blihaiii  P»lcla»  Ba»  of  Bfagilaad  plafte,  Kingiland.foad, 


PRICES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  FUNDS. 
iFrom  June  24  to  July  23.) 


XirOLIfH  FUKD8.  HIGHE8 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent 883 

3  per  Cent.  CchuoIs 91^ 

3  per  Cent  Reduced  92 

34  per  Cent  Reduced 99 

New  4  per  Cents 104- 

LoDg  .AjinmtieB  expire  I860  .. ..  22^ 

India  Stodc^  10^  per  Cent 274 

India  Bonds,  3|  per  Cent GSs, 

Exchequer  Bills,  2jh  per  Cent. ...  4As* 

F<mBiaN  Funds. 

Austrian  Bonds,  5  per  Cent  ....  giQ 

Bnudl  ditto,  ditto 83 

Buenos  Ayies  ditto  6  per  Cent . . 

Chilian  ditto,  ditto 83 

Columbian  ditto  1822,  ditto 87 

Ditto  ditto  1824,  ditto   86 

Danish  ditto,  5  per  Cent lOO, 

French  Rentes,  5  per  Cent 103^  r 

Greek  Bonds,  ditto. 42, 

Mexican  ditto,  ditto    76^ 

Neapolitan  ditto,  ditto 91;  : 

Peruvian  ditto,  6  per  Cent 76^; 

Pcntuguese  ditto,  5  per  Cent  ....  89 

Prussian  ditto  1818,  ditto 102' 

Ditto  ditto  1822,  ditto 

Russian  ditto,  ditto. 97 

Spanish  ditto,  ditto 


LOWEST. 

.  829i 

.  90 

.  90i 

-  98 

.  1081 

.  82tV 

.  271i 

.  51*. 

.  SOs. 
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